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Important modern books 
For Catholic Schools 


She 
CHRIST-LIFE 
SERIES IN RELIGION 


A graded series of eight books in religious education for 
the children of parochial schools. Recommended by press 
and clergy. 

“In their field the books take the lead, for their contents 
embrace the Catholic religion and the knowledge outlined 
is from authoritative sources.” . . . “Magnificent, timely, 


magnetic.” 


TONE AND RHYTHM 
SERIES 


Mother Stevens’ method, long used at the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music, is now available for children of all parish 
schools in this new series of basal music books. Books for 
the first three grades ready; series to be complete for the 
eight grades of elementary schools. Simple, attractive, self- 
teaching, charmingly illustrated. 










THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE 1936 CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


On October third, fourth, fifth and sixth, the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine will hold its second national convention 
in New York City, under the kindly sponsorship of His 
Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of New York. The 
tentative program of the 1936 Catechetical Congress, printed 
elsewhere in this JOURNAL, outlines a four-day session de- 
voted to a consideration and presentation by experts of the 
four works of the Confraternity—the religious instruction 
of children not attending Catholic schools, the religious in- 
struction of public high school boys and girls, study clubs 
for adults, and religious education in the home. His Excel- 
lency, Most Reverend A. G. Cicognani, papal delegate to the 
United States, will address the Congress at its last meeting 
on Tuesday evening, October sixth. We believe the 1936 
Catechetical Congress is the first national convention in this 
country to meet solely for the consideration of problems 
pertaining to religious instruction. While the principal 
work of the Confraternity is to provide for those children 
and youth who are not having the advantages of Catholic 
education, priests and religious engaged in the work of Cath- 
olic education will wish to follow the Catechetical Congress. 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in no way conflicts 
with the work of Catholic schools. Statistics show that 
where Catholic schools exist their attendance is augmented 
after vacation schools and year-round classes for public 
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school children. Not only will those religious teachers who 


are working with the Confraternity be interested in next 
month’s Congress, but in the consideration of common prob- 


lems in the teaching of Christian Doctrine, teachers of Re- 
ligion, religious superiors, supervisors, directors of Cate- 
chetics, pastors and lay workers may look for inspiration 
and perhaps challenge in the coming national convention of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


DAILY MASS AND THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
CHILD 


It is surprising to know that there are still parochial 
schools that require their pupils to attend Holy Mass in a 
body every day of the school week. If principals, teachers 
and pastors would answer the following questions honestly, 
would they persist in this requirement? Do children grow 
in love for the Holy Sacrifice because of required attendance 
each morning? How does the typical parochial school child 
assist at a required attendance at daily Mass? How fre- 
quently does the same child assist at Holy Mass when he is 
not marshaled into it in columns of twos, under supervision 
of teacher and school? Are parents, and mothers in particu- 
lar, imposed upon in a regulation that requires children to 
leave home an hour earlier than the beginning of the school 
day? What is the general effect on home living of this re- 
quirement? Do children have time to help their mothers 
before going to school? Does the requirement for daily 
Mass contribute to desirable home living, or is it conducive 
to a hastily eaten breakfast and a general lack of coopera- 
tion in home duties? We want our children to assist at 
daily Mass. Daily, we work and pray for their growth in 
love and ability to take part in the Holy Sacrifice. We want 
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them to realize the greatness of this supreme act of Catholic 
worship, their personal part in the Mass, and the privileges 
that are offered to them through assisting at daily Mass, 
but we can see little or no educational good in those parochial 
regulations that require children to attend Mass daily. 


THE FIRST GRADE CHILD AND A RELIGION 
TEXT BOOK 


Research investigations show that by postponing the 
teaching of reading until children reach a mental level of six 
and one-half years the chances of failure and discourage- 
ment are decreased and, correspondingly, efficiency in learn- 
ing to read is increased. Dare we contribute to a possible 
discouragement in the beginner by placing a Religion text 
book in his hands during the opening month of school? 


SOFT PEDAGOGY 


The critical teacher is afraid of soft pedagogy. Let the 
elementary teacher particularly beware of it. Learning by 
doing is fine, but activity for activity’s sake alone is to be 
deplored. To illustrate, we can see little or no value when 
the Religion period is given to the construction of miniature 
altars or miniature vestments. Let us not forget that learn- 
ing and, therefore, education is principally in the realm of 
idea and thought. 


A RETREAT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 


We know of a few Catholic colleges that schedule the 
annual retreat for students at the beginning of the school 
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year. In the light of Father Dwyer’s discussion of character 
education in this present issue of the JOURNAL,’ would Cath- 
olic youth, in high schools and colleges, have a more effective 
orientation for their personal part in the program of Cath- 
olic education if the school retreat were to be scheduled at 
the beginning of the school year? 


SOCIAL JUSTICE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Last May, under the inspiration of the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
Catholic Press and some Catholic schools participated in the 
celebration of the joint anniversaries of the Encyclical Let- 
ters on Labor of Leo XIII and Pius XI. Father McGowan, 
writing in the May, 1936 number of The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review,’ states specifically that “Catholic social 
teaching as it deals with economic life ... has not 
had expression enough and has not molded the courses in 
the social sciences and in religion in the elementary, second- 
ary and college classes.” In his concluding paragraphs in 
the same article he states: “Yet to include in courses of 
religion this double concept of the common economic good 
and the common obligation to organize and use government 
to obtain it, seems to me imperative. . . . The specific rules 
(such as limitations on property, the family wage, the maxi- 
mum employment wage and price, the social justice of all 
sharing in the great material progress of our time, the obli- 
gations of each to all, the obligations to organize) become, 
to my thinking, essential parts of a course in religion and in 


* Reverend John F. Dwyer, S.J., “An Evaluation of the Catholic High School 
Curriculum in the Light of Practical Life Situations,” JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS 
Insrruction, Vol. VII, No. 1 (September, 1936). 

? Rev. R. A. McGowan, “A New Turn in the Social Sciences,” The Catholic 
Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 5 (May, 1936), 268-274. 
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the catechism.” We offer these brief quotations from 
Father McGowan’s article to high school teachers and super- 
visors, and particularly to those who have been unable to 
see the necessity of providing for Catholic social teaching as 
it deals with economic life in the Religion curriculum of the 
high school. 


RELIGION IN THE HOME 


Catholic education would soar ahead in its contribution 
to Catholic life in the United States if it had a more 
intelligent and a more Catholic cooperation from the home. 
Well-intentioned parents are frequently ignorant of their 
responsibility. Ever since its first issue this JouURNAL has 
pleaded with Catholic schools to establish a fuller rapport 
with the Catholic home through some form of a parent- 


teacher organization. The Monday evening session of the 
coming Catechetical Congress will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of “Religion in the Home” with particular consideration 
to the problems of religious education by parents. During 
the past five years this JouRNAL has published occasional 
papers dealing with Religion in the home. It is the hope of 
the JouURNAL to be able to present each month, beginning 


with the new year, a paper dealing with this important 
subject. 


RELIGION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The first week in September is not too early to make par- 
ents and children familiar with the program ‘of religious 
instruction for the year. While many classes will not open 
until next month, publicity for these classes should begin 
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at once. Not only should there be weekly announcements 
from the pulpit, the distribution of circulars and notices in 
the local press, but home visitations should begin. Personal 
contacts should be established with the homes of those chil- 
dren who are not attending the Catholic school several weeks 
before the opening of classes, and later follow-up visits 
should be made to those homes from which children fail to 
appear. Announcements on Sundays and notices through 
the mail never will accomplish the results of home visiting. 
We recommend Pamphlet 4C published by the National 
Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine * on “In- 
structions for Fishers”’. 


GRADUATE APOLOGETICS FOR LAYMEN 


Congratulations are in order for the University of Notre 
Dame in its recently announced two-year graduate course in 
Apologetics. The course is designed particularly to give 
intensive graduate training to those who have been thor- 
oughly instructed in Scholastic Philosophy as undergraduates 
and who have already demonstrated ability to write. The 
program calls for a certain minimum of work in fundamental 
problems of Apologetics, and beyond that permits the stu- 
dent to pursue cognate studies in the particular branch in 
which he is most interested—economics and social. justice, 
history, government, etc. Notre Dame’s experiment is wor- 
thy of support and observation. We wish it every success 
in its objective recognition that “the root evil of secular 
thought today is the Modernism that was condemned by 
Pope Pius X in the early years of his pontificate’. 


® Address: 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE CATECHETICAL CONGRESS OF 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 3-6, 1936 


Under the Patronage of His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Arch- 
bishop of New York 


Rev. Wm. R. Kelly, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of New York, 
Chairman of Arrangements 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3 
9:30 A.M. CaTHEpRAL ScHoor—Religious Communities Engaged in the Reli- 
gious Instruction of the Public School Child 
Demonstration Classes for All Grades: Based on the Religious Vacation 


School Manual 1936. Conducted by teachers who have used the Feligious 
Vacation School Manual 1936 


11 A.M. Jotnt MEETING. Discussion of Demonstration Classes 


Discussion directed by Rev. William R. Kelly, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of New York 
10 A.M. Watporr Astorta Hoter—Committee Meetings 
Study of the Baltimore Catechism 
Presiding, Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati 
Scripture Study 
Presiding, Rev. Edward Arbez, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 
Journal of Religious Instruction 
Presiding, Dr. Ellamay Horan, De Paul University, Chicago 
2:30 P.M. 


Religious Vacation School Manual Committees 


Grades I-IV: Presiding, Rev. Leroy Callahan, D.D., Diocesan Director, 
Los Angeles Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


Grades V-VIII: Presiding, Rev. Leon A. McNeill, Diocesan Director, 
C. of C.D., Wichita, Kansas 


High School Religion Manual: Presiding, Rev. John A. Duffy, Diocesan 
Director, C. of C.D., Rochester, N. Y. 


Parent-Educator Committee 
Presiding, Mrs. Carlton Hayes 
Seminary Committee 


Presiding, Most Rev. Gerald O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Savannah, Georgia; 
Dr. Rudolph Bandas, $.T.D., Director, C. of C.D., St. Paul, Minnesota 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and the Religious Education of 
the Negro 


Presiding, Very Rev. Francis A. Walsh, Director, The National Center 
of the C. of C.D. 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4 
9 A.M. THE WaALporF AstTorIA, SILVER Corrtpor, THIRD FLooR 
Registration 
East AND WEsT Foyers OF GRAND BALL Room 
Exhibits—Open for inspection. 
11 A.M. Sv. Patrick’s CATHEDRAL 
Pontifical Mass 


2 P.M. CatHepraL HicH ScHoor—Opening Session for Teaching Sisters 
Presiding, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lavelle, V.G., Archdiocese of New York 
What Is the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine? 
Most Rev. John G. Murray, D.D., Archbishop of St. Paul 
Activities of the Confraternity 
Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Great Falls 
Contribution of Parochial School Teachers to the Religious Instruction of 
the Public School Child 
Rev. George Johnson, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


3 P.M. Granp Batt Room WaLporr Astor1a—Opening Session for Clergy 
and Laity 

Presiding, Most Rev. Stephen Donahue, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York 

What Is the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine? 
Most Rev. John G. Murray, D.D. 

Activities of the Confraternity 
Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D. 


8:30 P.M. Granp Batty Room WaLporF AstorrA—Geuneral Session 


Presiding, Most Rev. Maurice McAuliffe, D,D., Bishop of Hartford 
Chairman, Mr. Thomas Murray, Brooklyn 
Vitalizing Religion for Secular High School Students through Discussion 
Study Clubs 
Panel. Ejight-minute addresses: Rev. John Duffy, Diocese of Rochester 
Rey. Father McCahill, Archdiocese of New York, and others 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 5 
8 A.M. Exhibits Open 
10 A.M. Granp Batt Room, WatporF Astorra HoTret—Geueral Session 
The Doctrinal Background of the Teacher of the Catechism 
Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, D.D. 


The Creed 

Rev. Hugh Radigan, O.F.M., Washington, D. C. 
The Commandments 

Rev. Alfred Cagney, C.P., Baltimore, Md. 
The Sacraments and Prayer 

Very Rev. F. E. Keenan, S.J., Woodstock, Md. 
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2:30 P.M. The Religious Vacation School for Public School Pupils 
Granp Batt, Room—Larger Cities 
Presiding, Most Rev. Bishop Kearney, Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn 
Panel, Six-Minute addresses: Presentation of Experience in Larger Parishes 
Empire Room—Smaller Communities 
Presiding, Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, D.D., Bishop of Reno 
The Religious Vacation School 


Panel. Eight Minutes: Rev. Leon A. McNeill, Director, Wichita C. of 
C.D., and others 


:15 P.M. CatHepraAL HicH ScHoor—Theta Pi Alpha (Public School 
Teachers) 
Presiding, Most Rev. Bishop Gannon, D.D., Bishop of Erie, Pa. 
Confraternity Study Clubs 
The Religious Vacation School 
Rev. Thomas Driscoll, Solvay, N. Y., Diocese of Syracuse 
School Year Religious Instruction of the Public School Student 
Rev. E. P. McMannaman, D.D., Director, Erie Diocesan Confraternity 


:30 P.M. THe Granp Bat, Room—General Session 
Presiding, Patrick Scanlan, Brooklyn 


This session will consider the preparation of parents for religious education 
of their children in the home. 


Panel. Ten Minutes: The Pre-school Child; Elementary School Child; The 
High School Student; The Home as an Institution of Religious Education 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6 
8:30 A.M. Exhibits Open for Inspection 


10 A.M. Granp Batt Room—Problems of School-Year Religious Instruction 
Classes 
Presiding, Most Rev. Bishop Swint, D.D., Wheeling, West Va. 
The Confraternity Program for Year Round Classes 
Preparation of Teachers 
Sister of Charity of St. Vincent, N. Y. 


The Place of the New Testament in Religious Instruction 
Rev. William Newton, Cleveland, Ohio 


Promotion of Attendance at Religious Instruction Classes 


Panel. Ten Minute Addresses 
Sister M. Madaleva, St. Mary’s College, South Bend, Ind., and others 


3 P.M. Batt Room—General Session 
The Religious Discussion Study Club for the Adult Laity 
Most Rev. James E. Kearney, D.D., Bishop of Salt Lake 


Impressions of a Layman 
Fred McCarthy, St. Paul 
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Organization of Study Clubs on a Diocesan Plan 

Rey. F. Gregory Smith, Director of C. of C.D., Diocese of Denver 
Organizing Parish Study Groups , 

Rey. J. J. McCarthy, Director of C. of C.D., Diocese of Charleston 


5 P.M. Diocesan Directors of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


Presiding, Very Rev. Francis A. Walsh, D.D., Director of the National 
Center of the C. of C.D. 


7:30 P.M. Granp Batt Room—Closing Banquet 
Presiding, His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York 
Address, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., Papal Delegate to the 
United States 
Address, Msgr. Fulton Sheen, Washington, D. C. 


OUR HOLY FATHER, PIUS XI, SENDS HIS BLESSING TO THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE CONFRATERNITY 
OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


ln a personal letter to the Holy Father for his feast day, May twelfth, His 
I:xcellency, Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
mentioned the coming National Congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, stating “that the purpose of the Congress was to put into effect the 
Decree issued by the Sacred Congregation of the Council, in January last, 
and that it hoped to have courses of catechetical instructions well organized 
in every church, school and parish, and even for non-Catholics.” Readers of 
the JoURNAL will be interested in the following excerpt from Cardinal Pacelli’s 
acknowledgment oi the Apostolic Delegate’s letter to the Holy Father: 


“While the Holy Father thanks Your Excellency for your filial 
homage, so much the more acceptable because joined with your cordial 
prayers, He is even happier to send you the warmest expressions of 
hope for the success of such an important Congress as that of which 
Your Excellency speaks. Inspired, as it is, by the pastoral zeal we 
share for those great objectives of safeguarding the faith and of pro- 
moting the fuller observance of the Christian life in the nation, 
such a Congress has already of itself the perfect guarantee of the 
divine assistance; and His Holiness does not doubt that the well- 
planned work of preparation, which He blesses from His heart, cannot 


fail to fulfill the wishes of all and to lead in due time to the most 
happy outcome.” 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND THE BIBLE 


REV. WM. L. NEWTON 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Norte: This is the last article in a series of three dealing with “The 
Catholic School and the Bible.” The first article appeared in our May, 1936 
issue, and the second in our June, 1936 issue. 


Til 
RELIGION CURRICULA AND THE BIBLE 


Preach the word: be instant in season, out of season: 
reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine.” II Timothy, 


IV :2. 

The application of this earnest exhortation to the question 
with which we are dealing is not altogether by accommoda- 
tion. St. Paul thought of the Christian doctrine, of which 
the Scriptures are an essential depository. He was address- 
ing Timothy in his office of pastor of souls, an office largely 
shared in today by the functions of our school system. But 
it is especially the deep feeling of the advice that makes it 
here particularly appropriate. The conclusions with refer- 
ence to the position of the Bible in our schools which we 
have drawn from the voice of the Church and from her tradi- 
tions are of real moment. They figure in that high effort we 
are making through the schools to develop real followers of 
Christ. We have, therefore, every reason for undertaking 
the study of the Bible with zeal, with an earnestness propor- 
tioned to the effect it can have in the promotion of a sincere 
religious character. 

Supposing this zeal in the teacher, supposing also the 
technical knowledge and skill of pedagogy, the present arti- 
cle will discuss, chiefly from the side of the Bible, some of 
the necessary steps towards our objective. This involves two 


15 
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general topics: First, the place of the Bible in the curriculum 
beside the other subjects listed under Religion. Second, the 
content material of a course on the Bible. 

Let it be observed at once that if there is any criticism of 
the use at present made of the Bible in our courses on Re- 
ligion, whether in connection with the Catechism or with 
Bible History, it is only that it does not go far enough, or 
does not always go in the direction demanded by our objec- 
tive. What is said, therefore, concerning these courses in 
the present connection must not be taken as a desire to 
disturb them from the place in which they are so firmly 
fixed by tradition. With this reservation in mind, there are 
two points of view in both Catechetics and Bible History 
which can be submitted to criticism. The first is the opinion 
that we have, through these subjects, satisfied our obliga- 
tions towards the teaching of the Bible. The second includes 
some attitudes towards the Bible that are contrary to our 
objective—taking this as the ultimate acquaintance of the 
pupils with the reading of the Scriptures. 


1. In general it can be said that the proper coordination 
of lessons from the Bible with Catechism can both promote 
religious instruction and introduce the student to the reading 
of the Scriptures. The first of these propositions is obvious. 
In fact, there are some who urge the exclusive use of biblical 
stories for the teaching of Religion in the earlier grades. For 
the rest, we know that the Bible is a source of information 
and argument for the truths of our Religion that cannot be 
overestimated. Attention, however, should be given to the 
other proposition. Catechetics should lay the doctrinal 
foundation upon which our interpretation of the Bible must 
ultimately rest. It should serve to set the biblical narrative 
in its proper doctrinal frame. Further, by making the 
stories from the Bible attractive it should lead the pupil to 
a desire of closer acquaintance with the Book. 

And still, no one who is familiar with the particular fea- 
tures of the Bible can be satisfied that this method will fill 
all the needs. At best it can be but an assistance, essential 
and valuable but still auxiliary. It does not take up any 
of the questions upon which we depend for a profitable em- 
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ployment of the Scriptures in the sense we have been 
proposing. 

This is just as true of the course in Bible History. This 
comes still closer to our subject, and still fails to satisfy the 
requirements. In this approach to the Bible story the point 
of view often varies. Fundamentally, the subject should 
unfold the whole story of Religion: God, the Creation, the 
Fall, the divine effort to rehabilitate the human race, the 
accomplishment of the Redemption, the spread and spirit 
of Christianity. When this is done, it is obvious that there 
is but a step to the further investigation of the Scriptures. 
Even allied purposes, when kept duly subordinate, wouid 
not interfere with this effect. Specifically, this provides the 
links which connect the various Books of the Bible, and 
should serve as a valuable outline into which can be fitted 
the content of the individual Books. 


But Bible History is not exactly what we mean by the 
teaching of the Bible. It is also merely preparatory. Beyond 
it there remains first of all the introduction to the use of the 


Bible itself, in preference to the reading of biblical stories 
from a human book. There remains, in addition, the special 
instruction without which the Bible is not known, and the 
inculcation of those dispositions which are required for its 
successful reading. 


2. We assume, in this acknowledgment of the influence 
that both Catechetics and Bible History can have in ulti- 
mately leading the pupils to an interest in the Bible, that 
the Bible is properly recognized. On the other hand, there 
are some methods of teaching these subjects, or attitudes 
taken towards them, which could easily diminish this influ- 
ence. If, for example, in Catechism we restrict ourselves to 
the bare citation of the texts without their accompanying 
circumstances, or if we neglect these texts, giving them but 
a small part in the lesson, it can readily result that the child 
develop a similar indifference to the Bible. Worse, he might 
infer that the Bible consists of only such disconnected texts, 
uninteresting except in their application to doctrinal discus- 
sions. Something like this, at least, lies beneath the too 
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common reluctance of Catholics to familiarize themselves 
with the Scriptures. 

There is room for more efficient coordination of Cate- 
chetics and the study of the Bible. And the same may be 
said of Bible History. Here we need mention but one false 
point of view which might lead away from the objective. If 
it is considered, as we know it to be in some cases, chiefly 
the study of the Hebrew people, or of the infant Church, a 
decidedly distorted notion of the Bible is being propagated. 
How much harm this does not only to our purpose but to the 
general effectiveness of Scriptural citations, is difficult to 
tell. It is certain that with such points of view we can hardly 
come to the appreciation of the Bible as a letter God has 
sent us for our guidance. 

And in this connection, as applying to the use of the 
Bible in both Catechetics and Bible History, there is great 
room for another warning. Care should be exercised that 
all our information and interpretations be correct. It might 
seem presumptuous to make this observation. But the fact 
is patent that our material is not always accurate. This 
is not the place to instance the alleged incorrectness of our 
teachings, they are, to the trained student of Scripture both 
numerous and, in most cases, inexcusable. The observation 
is made here simply as an encouragement to make use of the 
many aids available today for fuller and dependable mate- 
rial on the Bible. It is made, further, in the interest of the 
end we should have in teaching the Bible. More thorough- 
ness in this respect will lighten considerably the effort to put 
the Bible ultimately in the hands of the pupil. 

If the proposition has been made clear, i. e., that the Bible 
must be formally taught if we hope to have it read, we can 
turn our attention to the more constructive question of the 
material that should make up such a course. All that is to 
be said in this connection depends on the premise that we 
want so to train the pupils, so to instruct them, that they 
will first of all conceive an affection for this divine Book, and 
then use it for the development of their Christian characters. 
1. The first step in this direction will be to put the Book 
itself in the hands of the pupils. It is from this Book that 
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we claim to draw a great deal of our doctrinal and moral 
direction; it is from this Book that we wish the children to 
derive benefit. Teach them, therefore, to come to it. Nega- 
tively, some harm can result from restricting the class to a 
“Bible History” or even to a book of excerpts from the 
Bible. It might be inferred from this practice that for some 
reason, none too apparent, the Bible itself should not be 
used. This and the natural hesitation of children before an 
unusual book can be overcome effectively in only one way 
—by having the Bible at hand for immediate consultation. 


This, of course, is not as simple a matter as might at first 
appear. The practical questions rising from the age of the 
pupils, their ability, etc., which we must leave to those 
familiar with pedagogy. We now merely state the principle. 
Its proof is factual. Our people do not use the Bible, rather 
they actually fear it, in spite of the frequency with which 
its content has been brought before them. This would cer- 
tainly not be the case if they had learned in school to take 
the Book up in their own hands, to read it as confidently as 
they would another. 


In this connection, generally, there are adduced other 
objections to the whole idea of formally studying the Bible. 
We can mention and briefly reply to those of greatest force. 


We hear, in the first place, that the study is too difficult 
for the children, especially in the grades. But let us recall 
that we have here in view neither the whole Bible nor only 
the grades. It would not be feasible to give the younger 
children full instruction in the entire Bible. But even so, 
the statement will not go without further modification. It 
might be said at once that if the Book is difficult, there is all 
the more reason why we should undertake instruction in it. 
Furthermore, we should not exaggerate the difficulty. There 
are obscure passages. Reserve them for the pupils capable 
of appreciating their exposition. On the other hand, there 
are few sections of the Historical Books of either Testament 
which will not be understood even in the grades. Nor does 
this intend to exclude the many passages from the Prophets, 
the Sapiential Books, the Epistles, which can be read with 
full understanding in the grades. Let us consult only the 
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12th chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. Under 
the guidance of the teacher the objection can be deprived 
of all weight. 


In this same vein, it is urged that the great extent of the 
Bible is an obstacle; the forty-five Books of the Old Testa- 
ment and the twenty-seven of the New cannot be covered. 
It is not our thought that they should be. We do not try in 
any stage of our school system to cover all of English Litera- 
ture. We are teaching the pupil how to read. 


The most serious objection is raised against the teaching 
of the Old Testament, and particularly because it contains 
stories which should not be put before the children. In 
general we must deprecate any tendency to disparage the 
value of the Old Testament. True, it has not the significance 
for us that is enjoyed by the New. But it is none the less 
the Word of God, preserved for us by the Holy Ghost, and 
intended to be read. The spiritual value of the Old Testa- 
ment is great. It is the basis of the New in many respects: 
it reveals the nature of God, it narrates God’s way with 
men, it promises the Redeemer, it dictates the moral law, 
and in general it contains the whole plan realized in the 
fuller revelations and institutions of Jesus Christ. In this 
sense it is necessary for a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the New Testament, and hence must not be 
neglected. It is, indeed, true that the authors, writing under 
the conditions that prevailed at the time, narrate stories 
that are frank. But, again, let us not exaggerate. Such pas- 
sages need not be placed in the hands of the children liable 
to be harmed by them. To the more mature it will not be 
difficult to point out that these stories are not told with 
approval, and, in most instances, carry with them evidences 
of their being contrary to the ethical code. Further, in each 
case the teacher can exercise the care that is deemed 
necessary. 


If the way is made clear for this direct approach to the 
Bible, it will take but the guidance of a well equipped and 
zealous teacher to succeed in building up an interest in it. 
This is the personal contribution of the teacher. A word, 
however, of caution may be in place. We need not hesitate 
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to make use of the literary merit of the Bible to stimulate 
interest in its reading. Both St. Augustine and St. Jerome, 
stylists in their own names, were accustomed to recommend 
the Scriptures for the intellectual pleasure they afford. But 
there is a need of reserve. Neither of these saints stopped 
there; neither had literature as a final motive. Nor should 
we. This serves but to introduce us to the spiritual pleasure 
of reading the Scriptures. For example, we can appreciate 
the art with which the Gospels abound: the dramatic story 
of the Nativity, the truly beautiful parables, the incompara- 
ble narrative of the Passion and Glory of Christ. But through 
the Gospels we rise to a delight which is in a much higher 
order. Our eyes and hearts are upon Christ Himself, we 
examine the details of this wonderful portrait of Him, and 
draw closer to Him from our contemplation. 


2. We have taken but the first step in the direction of 
our objective when we have succeeded in attracting the 
pupil to the reading of the Bible. There remains what might 
be termed the principal part of our task: to prepare him for 
the profitable interpretation of the Bible. Our duty here 
is to develop those dispositions of mind and heart which are 
demanded by the Fathers and dictated by the nature of the 
Bible. The present discussion of the content material of 
this part of the question may serve to simplify what we have 
admitted to be an exacting effort. Again, let it be remarked, 
we deal only with principles, trusting to the alert teacher 
for their technical application in the schools. This material 
falls into two categories: the intellectual and the moral. 


To the first of these categories belongs all that in the 
language of biblical science is called General and Special 
Introduction, with, of course, the necessary limitations pre- 
scribed by the age and condition of the pupils. The teacher, 
in the first instance, should be well versed in these subjects, 
and prudent in the judgment of what can promote the 
pupil’s understanding of the Sacred Text. There is need of 
accommodating the material to the young mind, but the 
value it has for the reading of the Bible is altogether too 
great to permit its omission. A general indication of this 
material will serve our immediate purpose. 
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We must start with the important fact of inspiration, 
which, in our case, means conveying the lesson that the Bible 
is a letter which God Himself has sent us. This idea is 
fundamental to the whole study of the Scriptures, and the 
one which, more than any other, must be made clear. At 
first it might be sufficient to show that there is a difference 
between the Bible and all other books written only by man. 
The simple yet eloquent figures used by the Fathers are of 
service here. 

When this fact is grasped its important consequences be- 
gin to appear. For example, the inerrancy of the Bible. This 
also is important and cannot be inculcated too exactly; for 
on the assurance it develops will depend the solution of 
many questions which might otherwise prove disturbing. In 
this we are aiming at the disposition referred to by St. 
Augustine when he wrote: 

If in the Scriptures there should appear something absurd, one 
should not say: the author of this Book does not hold to the truth; 


but rather: either the manuscript is defective, or the translator 
erred, or you do not understand. 


For, from the outset, we know that since God is the 
author of the Bible it can contain no error. And with this 
comes the recognition of the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures. Whatever they say to us is said by God. When it 
prescribes a manner of acting, it is God who is speaking to 
us and we must obey. St. Paul reminded the Thessalonians 
of this authority, when defining the sanctity they should 
have as Christians, in the words: 

Therefore, he that despiseth these things despiseth not man but 
God, who also hath given His Holy Spirit in us.—I Thessalonians, 
IV :8. 

With this foundation, the rest of the material from Gen- 
eral Introduction will be easily presented. The question of 
the Canon can be shaped into a lesson on the responsibility 
of the Church for the custody and interpretation of the 
Bible. The history of the text can be the basis of an inter- 
esting story of how the Bible has come to us, and especially 
of how our present English version agrees with the original. 
The rules of Hermeneutics, much simplified, can be broached 
as needed because of the exceptional character of the Bible. 
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And this is quite true not only because the Book is written 
by God and hence must be interpreted by God’s agent, the 
Church, but also because it is an ancient book, written in 
an eastern country, and hence cannot be read as one com- 
posed in our own time and country. In this way both the 
“Scientific” and the “authentic” principles can be expounded. 
In time, and with efficient teaching, an excellent under- 
standing of the Bible can be developed even in the graces. 


Contributing greatly to this preparation there are some 
important elements to be drawn from Special Introduction. 
The reading of any individual book should be preceded by 
a review of the data concerning the author, date and place 
of composition, which does so much to promote interest in 
the book and also to increase the understanding of it. As, 
for example, it certainly rouses interest to know the story of 
St. John and his intimacy with our Lord, and then to read 
his Gospel. But of all the assistance provided by Special 
Introduction, nothing is more significant than an examina- 
tion of the intention the author had in writing the book. 
This is, in fact, essential to the appreciation of the book. 
For example, we do not read the Gospels with full profit if 
we take them to be biographies of our Lord; nor the Acts 
of the Apostles if we understand it to be a-history of the 
nascent Church. To miss the author’s intention is generally 
to miss the spirit of the book, and with this the effect it 
should have upon us. 


Equipped in this way with an interest in the Bible, and 
with some understanding of its character and rules of inter- 
pretation, little direct attention is required for the develop- 
ment of the spiritual dispositions prerequisite for fruitful 
reading. It must be observed that these dispositions corre- 
spond generally with the Christian character which is the 
aim of our entire effort. This is essentially the recognition 
of the voice of God, and reverence for that voice, however 
and whenever it might come to us. The task is not the devel- 
opment of the spirit of prayer, of obedience, of patience, 
etc., but the turning of these virtues, already present, to 
the reading of the Scriptures. This calls for but a word, 
and that is made simple enough by the conviction that we 
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are brought through the Scriptures into contact with the 
Holy Ghost. And, it can be remarked, this is all the more 
reason why our effort should be made with the children who 
are so amenable to this encouragement. 


Since these dispositions are often mentioned by the 
Fathers in connection with the difficulties of the Bible, the 
teacher should keep this in mind. Difficulties will be met, 
no matter how proficient the reader may become; and for 
their solution the first thing demanded is a benevolent atti- 
tude. And it is especially here that the guidance of the 
prudent teacher is of value, not merely in settling a few 
questions or clearing up a few obscurities, but in preparing 
the pupil to meet them with the proper spirit. When he has 
been taught that he must rely upon others for a solution 
of what he does not understand, and especially that he must 
look for his chief assistance in the teachings of the Church, 
he has acquired a most valuable attitude for his private read- 
ing of the Scriptures. 


If conclusion may be drawn from this discussion, it should 
be that the formal teaching of the Bible is not impossible. 
On the contrary, it is quite feasible, given, of course, the 
firm intention of carrying it on the elevated and noble objec- 
tive stated above. When we contemplate the material that 
makes up such a course, a correlative inference is obvious: 
the proper training of our people for a safe and fruitful use 
of the Bible is possible only under the conditions prevailing 
in our school system. It is only there that we will find the 
time for the material to be handled, and, particularly, it is 
only there that we can without difficulty establish the dis- 
positions of mind and heart which are so necessary. This 
should encourage the undertaking of a course, so clearly 
desired by the Church, which will end only in leading our 
children and through them our people to another fount of 
spiritual life. 


Let us keep in mind the ideal expressed by the Psalmist: 
“Blessed is the man 

who has not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, 

nor stood in the way of sinners, 

nor sat in the chair of the scornful. 
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But his delight is in the Law of the Lord; 
And on His Law he meditates day and night. 


And he shall be like a tree planted near the running waters, 
Which shall bring forth its fruit in due season. 

And his leaf shall not fall off ; 

And all whatsoever he shall do shall prosper.”—Psalm, I :1-3. 


Note. See Sister Mary Genevieve, S.N.D., “An Annotated List of 
Books Based on a Suggested Outline for Religion Courses 
in Colleges,” JoURNAL oF RELIGIous INsTRUCTION, Vol. V, 
No. 9 (May, 1935), 779-789. It contains an excellent bibli- 
ography available to the teacher of Bible Studies. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


The Catholic religion is a way of looking at things, at all things 
—physical things, social things, economic things, cultural things. 
It is looking at things through the eyes of Jesus Christ and in the 
light of His revealed truth. 

The Catholic religion is a way of doing things—physical things, 
economic things, social things, cultural things—of doing things as 
Jesus Christ wills them to be done. The vision and the power that 
is involved in all this cannot be achieved apart from the realities 
of life. They are born of living in the midst of these realities. 
Preparation for such living can only be acquired by means of an 
education that begins and ends in Jesus Christ, that subjects all 
things to His Will, that seeks to illumine every darkness with His 
Light and to overcome every weakness with His Strength. 

By Rev. George Johnson, “The Catholic School and American 
Democracy,” The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 5 (May, 1936), 258. 








HOW JESUS TAUGHT 


REVEREND JOHN VAN KASTEREN, §.J. 
Adapted from the Dutch by 
REVEREND GREGORY G. RYBROOK, ORD. PRAEM. 
Monastery of Our Lady of Charity 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Eprror’s Nore: Beginning with the April, 1936 issue the Journal oF REtI- 
cious InstrucTION began the monthly publication of sections from Father 
Rybrook’s translation of Father Van Kasteren’s pamphlet. The author of 
How Jesus Taught was one of the leading scripturists in Holland and person- 
ally asked Father Rybrook to translate his pamphlet into English. 


IV 
LOCAL COLOR 


“A marvelous thing!” writes Msgr. Batiffol. ““The more 
history enables us to place the teaching of Jesus in its own 
time and environment and to give it its local color, with its 
fitness for a special people and this people of a special social 
class, the least educated and the poorest, the better we 
realize the unique character of His teaching; namely, its 
simplicity, something sincere and candid, universal in its 
application, human and divine at the same time. ‘Lord,’ said 
Simon Peter, ‘Thou has the words of eternal life’; and we 
must still repeat the words, so keen and profound, of the 
fisherman on the Lake of Tiberias.” ’ 


If this is true of the content of Jesus’ teaching, we hesitate 
not to affirm the same thing of its external form. Here a 
literary problem of almost insuperable difficulty presents 
itself. To teach and proclaim a doctrine to husbandmen and 
vinedressers of Galilean villages, to fishermen of the lake, 
to cameldrivers and publicans on the commercial highways 





* L’Enseignement de Jesus, p. 16. 
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of Palestine, to priests and scribes, but also to laborers, mer- 
chants, mothers, manservants and maidservants of Jeru- 
salem—and that in words not written but spoken, in words 
which would “never pass away,” but caught by the ear, 
retained by the memory, would later be recorded in writing, 
to remain intelligible and enjoyable for the hearts and minds 
of hundreds of races and peoples, throughout all ages, all 
the long way of development which mankind was to march 
—a solution of this problem lies before us in the Gospels. 

The doctrine which the evangelists place on the lips of the 
Teacher of Nazareth is, as far as the form is concerned— 
it is outside our plan to consider the content—of Jewish- 
Palestinian origin: it bears the unmistakable stamp of its 
time, country and environment. It displays at the same time 
an entirely unique and sharply delineated personal char- 
acter. It is nineteen centuries old, and still new. It is heard 
and read by the Japanese and Australians, by Negroes and 
Redskins, and all agree: “It is not only true and good but 
beautiful.” The fact that not one of them closes the book 
without feeling himself wiser and better is principally due 
to the contents, to the truth presented. In order to act in 
this way on the minds and hearts of the educated and uned- 
ucated, truth must be presented in the most fitting form and 
appear under a transparent veil, if not always in its simple 
nakedness. 

There have arisen in recent years authors who seek the 
origin of Christianity, not in Palestine, but in Egypt or in 
Italy. That its sources are largely Jewish, however closely 
connected with the Old Testament and the religious and 
moral doctrines of the Hebrews, nobody has dared to deny. 
To prove this would be carrying coal to Newcastle. But they 
have tried in all earnestness to eliminate the Teacher of 
Nazareth from history, to say that what the evangelists tell 
us about Him is nothing more than fiction. Moreover, they 
add that in all the countries where that mighty current of 
thought which we call Christianity had propagated itself, 
the memory of its origin was irretrievably lost in the second 
century and—what sounds still more incredible—without 
any historical evidence all Christendom of that age, lettered 
and unlettered, in some way or another arrived at the unani- 
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mous conclusion that the religion of Jesus originated in 
obscure unknown Galilee, in the despised town of Nazareth, 
and decided to proclaim the Jewish Carpenter as the only 
Founder of Christianity—to place in Him all their hopes for 
time and eternity as the Saviour of the world and Mediator 
of mankind, even to adore Him as the Son of God, yes, and 
even as God Himself. 

Whoever can believe this—the faith of infidelity—can 
believe the most unbelievable things; we are not going to 
quarrel with him. Only in passing we should like to call 
his attention and admiration to the inimitable art with which 
these fictitious and fictioning evangelists knew how to give 
true Palestinian local color to the fictitious words of their 
fictitious Teacher. Even this is giving too much honor to 
such a kind of criticism. 

There is no doubt that the sayings of the Lord in the 
Gospels—and the historical accounts of the Evangelists 
themselves—are in thought and style, and sometimes in 
expression and selection of words, more Semitic and defi- 
nitely more Aramaic than Greek. In Matthew, who wrote 
originally in Aramaic, one can expect nothing else. But in 
the others, written in Greek for readers of Greek, we find 
the same peculiarities of style and expression. It is the 
conviction which has led in recent years many scholars to 
penetrate into the literary remains of the Palestinian 
Aramaic language, for example, the Talmud of Jerusalem, 
in order to re-translate the words of the Gospel into 
Aramaic and thus grasp the full force and finer shades of 
meaning of the sayings of the Master. “It would be a great 
gain,” says one of them, “if we could restore everywhere the 
original sound of the words; many hidden literary traits of 
art would appear, and we would enjoy the delight experi- 
enced by the artist when under a more recent coat of paint 
he finds the original touch of the master. In this manner 
was decided the authenticity of Holbein’s Madonna at 
Darmstadt. Thus also would the authenticity of many 
phrases of the Lord radiate with greater clearness.”* We 
may regret that this difficult task does not always tend to 


7A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, p. 73. 
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certain and definite results, but the fact that the ancient 
Semetic color is often transparent through the Greek gar- 
ment is not thereby subject to doubt. 


With the peculiarities of sentence-building and the con- 
text of words and phrases we have no mind to concern our- 
selves. There are a number of tangible peculiarities which 
clearly betray their Palestinian origin but are nevertheless 
intelligible without the knowledge of these ancient tongues. 
Let us take by way of example the graphic picture of the 
life, aims, and ideals of the Pharisaic scribes: their exterior 
piety, their vanity and hunt for honors, their hairsplitting 
and captious criticism; briefly, the whole Pharisaic leaven 
against which Jesus warned His disciples. (St. Matthew, 
XVI:6-11.) 


Take heed that you do not your justice before men, to be seen by 
them ; otherwise you shall not have a reward of your Father Who 
is in heaven. 


Therefore when thou dost an alms-deed, sound not a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may be honored by men. Amen I say to you, they 


have received their reward. 


But when thou dost alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doth. 


That thy alms may be in secret, and thy Father Who seeth in 
secret will repay thee. 

And when ye pray, you shall not be as the hypocrites, that love 
to stand and pray in the synagogues and corners of the streets, that 
they may be seen by men: Amen I say to you, they have received 
their reward. 

But thou when thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, and hav- 
ing shut the door, pray to thy Father in secret, and thy Father Who 
seeth in secret will repay thee. (St. Matthew, VI:1-6). 


And when you fast, be not as the hypocrites, sad. For they dis- 
figure their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. Amen I 
say to you, they have received their reward. 


But thou, when thou fastest anoint thy head, and wash thy face; 


That thou appear not to men to fast, but to thy Father Who is 
in secret; and thy Father who seeth in secret, will repay thee. (St. 


Matthew, VI:16-18) 
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Then came to Him from Jerusalem scribes and Pharisees, say- 
ing: 

Why do Thy disciples transgress the tradition of the ancients? 
‘or they wash not their hands when they eat bread. 

But He answering them, said: Why do you also transgress the 
commandment of God for your tradition? For God said: 

Honor thy father and mother; and, He that shall curse father or 
mother, let him die the death. 

But you say: Whosoever shall say to father or mother, The gift 
whatsoever proceedeth from me, shall profit thee. 

And he shall not honor his father or his mother: and you have 


made void the commandment of God for your tradition. (St. Mat- 
thew, XV :1-6) 


Then Jesus spoke to the multitudes and to His disciples, 

Saying: The scribes and the pharisees have sitten on the chair 
of Moses. 

All things therefore whatsoever they shall say to you, observe 
and do: but according to their works do ye not, for they say, and 
do not. 

For they bind heavy and insupportable burdens, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders: but with a finger of their own they will not move 
them. 

And all their works they do for to be seen of men. For they make 
their phylacteries broad, and enlarge their fringes. 

And they love the first places at feasts, and the first chairs in the 
synagogues. 

And salutations in the market-place, and to be called by men, 


Rabbi. 


But be not you called Rabbi. For one is your master; and all you 
are brethren. 


And call none your father upon earth; for One is your father, 
Who is in heaven. 


Neither be ye called masters; for One is your master, Christ. 
He that is greatest among you shall be your servant. 


And whosoever shall exalt himself, shall be humbled ; and he that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted. (St. Matthew, XXIII :1-12) 


Woe to you blind guides, that say: Whosoever shall swear by 
the temple, it is nothing; but he that shall swear by the gold of the 
temple, is a debtor. 
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Ye foolish and blind, for whether is greater, the gold or the 
temple that sanctifieth the gold? 

And whosoever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing; but who- 
soever shall swear by the gift that is upon it, is a debtor. 

Ye blind: for whether is greater, the gift or the altar that sanc- 
tifieth the gift? 

He therefore that sweareth by the altar, sweareth by it, and by 
all things that are upon it: 

And whosoever shall swear by the temple, sweareth by it, and 
by Him that dwelleth in it: 

And he that sweareth by heaven, sweareth by the throne of God, 
and by Him that sitteth thereon. 

Woe to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ; because you tithe 
mint, and anise, and cummin, and have left the weightier things of 
the law, judgment, and mercy, and faith. These things you ought 
to have done, and not to leave those undone. 

Blind guides, who strain out a gnat, and swallow a camel. 

Woe to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ; because you make 
clean the outside of the cup and of the dish, but within you are 
full of rapine and uncleanness. 

Thou blind Pharisee, first make clean the inside of the cup and 
of the dish, that the outside may become clean. 

Woe to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; because you are 
like whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear to men beautiful, 
but within are full of dead men’s bones, and of all filthiness. 

So you also outwardly indeed appear to men just; but inwardly 
you are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 

Woe to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; that build sepul- 
chres of the prophets, and adorn the monuments of the just, 

And say: If we had been in the days of our Fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 

Wherefore you are witnesses against yourselves, that you are the 
sons of them that killed the prophets. 


Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. (St. Matthew, 
XXIII :16-32) 

There is many another trait in the Gospels that might 
complete this picture: the “prayer” of the proud Pharisee in 
the parable we know already. 


“One nearer to the altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God.” 


Also the cold-hearted, high-minded Simon, who “loved 
little” and to whom “little was forgiven.” And the pharisaic 
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contempt for “the multitude that knoweth not the Law.” 
We meet again and again the bickering of the pharisees 
over the pretended violation of the Sabbath. They are all 
incidents taken from the Palestinian life and the conduct 
of the rabbis of Jerusalem, who argued about the sanctity 
of the temple and the altar, sanctified gifts and the tithes 
due to the ministers of the sanctuary. They quarreled over 
formulas of oaths and the traditions of the fathers. We read 
about the sepulchres of the dead, whited before the arrival 
of great feasts so that the pilgrims might beware of the legal 
impurity, by which they were excluded from the solemn 
services in the temple and the sacred sacrificial means. He 
who thus speaks or writes cannot have been a stranger in 
Jerusalem; he must have heard the rabbis debating over 
the halacha (interpretation of the Law) and making solemn 
appeal to Abba so-and-so, their ancient teachers; he must 
have seen them in long tabards (sleeveless upper garments ) 
with their heavy tassels on their girdles, their phylacteries 
on arms and forehead, their emaciated faces on fast-days, 
standing in prayer at the corners of the streets, looking for 
the salutations of the people in the market-place, smiling 
when they were called “Rabbi,” pushing one another to get 
the first place in the synagogue, distributing alms with the 
sound of the trumpet, anxious to occupy the first place at the 
banquet, solicitous about the legal purity of platter and cup. 

Jesus saw the emptiness of all that external parade of 
piety of the Pharisees which He condemned in scorning 
words. 


Another example we find in the account of Jesus teaching 
in Jerusalem on the feast of the tabernacles. (St. John, VII: 
37-39.) 

And on the last and great day of the festivity, Jesus stood and 
cried, saying: ‘If any man thirst, let him come to Me, and drink.’ 

He that believeth in Me, as the Scripture saith, Out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water. 

Now this He said of the Spirit which they should receive, who 
believed in Him: for as yet the Spirit was not given, because Jesus 
was not yet glorified. 

Further explanation the evangelist did not give. The fact 
that already the ancient prophets had announced the Messi- 
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anic redemption and especially the mission of the Holy Spirit 
as an effusion, a “fountain from Sion,” etc., in a word, under 
the image of a refreshing and fructifying rain of water, he 
makes the saying of Jesus sufficiently intelligible. But there 
is more. It was “the last day, the great day of the feast,” 
that lasted for a week. To this very day it bears the name 
of the “great Hosannah” after a religious custom, dating 
from the days of the temple of Jerusalem, when the He- 
brews with loud cries of ‘““Hosannah” (save) walked around 
the altar of the holocaust in solemn procession. More fes- 
tive and solemn still in the eyes of the people were the liba- 
tions which took place in the evening. Water drawn from 
the pool of Siloe, and carried in festive march to the temple, 
was mixed with wine by the priests and poured out on the 
altar of the holocaust. And the saying of the people was: 
“Whoever hath not witnessed the joy of the libation, has 
seen no joy in his life.” At this solemnity the rabbis applied 
the oracle of Isaias (XII:3): “You shall draw waters with 
joy out of the saviour’s fountain.”” No wonder that Jesus 
made use of this solemnity and the festive feelings of the 
people in order to announce the blessings of the Messianic 
kingdom under the same simple image of refreshing streams 
of water—of which the Orientals with their warm climate 
and dry land grasp the value much more vividly than the 
inhabitants of colder regions. 


These few words, expressing, undoubtedly, the leading 
idea of the discourse, fit so perfectly both time and place 
that for this reason alone any reasonable doubt about their 
authenticity seems excluded, especially when we bear in 
mind that they were written down far from Jerusalem, in 
Asia Minor, at least twenty years after the destruction of 
the temple of Jerusalem. They indicate the hand of John, 
an eye-and-ear-witness. 


Here are two examples from Luke. 


The parable of the good Samaritan is the only one in 
which names of cities are mentioned. The unfortunate trav- 
eler was assaulted by robbers going “down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho.” (St. Luke, X:30.) Some have concluded from 
these words that the Saviour when He spoke this parable 
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was in or near Jericho; others again have supposed that this 
parable is a narrative of an historical fact. Both supposi- 
tions are possible but rather uncertain. It is, however, be- 
yond doubt that this parable comes from one who was 
acquainted with the road from Jerusalem to Jericho. He 
speaks about “going down,” because Jerusalem is consider- 
ably higher and he knows, evidently, the road is an apt 
locality for attacks from robbers. In reality the road, 
eighteen miles long, runs for the greater part through the 
“desert of Judea,” a rough, rocky, and mountainous region, 
where no fountain of water is found and which throughout 
the course of centuries had no permanent inhabitants, except 
some hermits or monks, who in the fourth century had a 
monastery there; and, later on, the Crusaders who had a 
military fort built for the protection of pilgrims. In the 
time of Christ the rapacious Bedouins had free play there. 
On the other hand, this was the only road connecting Jeru- 
salem with the country east of the Jordan and hence suffi- 
ciently visited by travelers to promise a rich booty to rob- 
bers. Attacks by robbers have never been rare in that 
locality up to our own day. The author of these lines, living 
there in 1899, had to give up his plans of traveling on this 
road because it was unsafe. Two armed Bedouin guides, 
Bedouins of this neighborhood, absolutely refused to under- 
take the journey from the Monastery of St. Sabas, six miles 
south of the road to Jericho, because other Bedouins “from 
the south” made this region dangerous for travelers.° 


From this characteristic trait alone it is clear that the 
origin of the parable is to be found in Palestine. Elsewhere 
one could hardly find a speaker or writer who would know 
these peculiarities, and certainly he would have no hearers 
or readers who could understand his words. 


At Jericho we meet the Master in His last journey to Jeru- 
salem. We read in St. Luke, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: 

He spoke a parable because He was nigh to Jerusalem, and be- 


cause they thought that the kingdom of God should immediately 
be manifested. 


*See also Fonck: The Parables of the Gospel (English translation), p. 576. 
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He said therefore: A certain nobleman went into a far country, 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. 

And calling his ten servants, he gave them ten pounds, and said 
to them: Trade till I come. 

But his citizens hated him; and they sent an embassage after 
him, saying: We will not have this man to reign over us. 

And it came to pass, that he returned, having received the king- 
dom: and he commanded his servants to be called, to whom he had 
given the money, that he might know how much every man had 
gained by trading. 

And the first came, saying: Lord, thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds. 

And he said to him: Well done, thou good servant, because thou 
hast been faithful in a little, thou shalt have power over ten cities. 

And the second came, saying: Lord, thy pound hath gained five 
pounds, 

And he said to him: Be thou also over five cities. 

And another came, saying: Lord, behold here is thy pound, which 
I have kept laid up in a napkin; 

For I feared thee, because thou art an austere man: thou takest 
up what thou didst not lay down, and thou reapest that which thou 
didst not sow. 

He saith to him: Out of thy own mouth I judge thee, thou wicked 
servant. Thou knewest that I was an austere man, taking up what 
I laid not down, and reaping that which I did not sow. 

And why then didst thou not give my money into the bank, that 
at my coming, I might have exacted it with usury? 

And he said to them that stood by: Take the pound away from 
him, and give it to him that hath ten pounds. 

And they said to him: Lord, he hath ten pounds. 

But I say to you, that to every one that hath shall be given, and 


he shall abound: and from him that hath not, even that which he 
hath shall be taken from him. 


But as for those my enemies, who would not have me reign over 
them, bring them hither, and kill them before me. 


And having said these things He went before, going up to Jerusa- 
lem. (St. Luke, XIX: 11-28) 


And Jesus went before them, and they were astonished: and 
following were afraid. (St. Mark, X :32) 

Whether the people or even the disciples had fully 
sounded the depth of this parable is difficult to say. The 
day before, in spite of the murmuring of the Jews, the Mas- 
ter had taken His abode in the house of Zacheus, the chief 
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of the publicans. He had just said farewell to him with these 
words: “This day is salvation come to this house, because 
he also isa son of Abraham. For the Son of Man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” (St. Luke, XIX: 
9-10.) 


The Messianic kingdom was to be a kingdom of mercy for 
all; even for the fallen men of good will. But the Jewish 
people dreamed of an earthly kingdom, and the multitude 
which saw Jesus going up to Jerusalem hoped that He would 
soon establish there His world empire. It is true Jesus pre- 
sents Himself as a King. But His kingdom is of the future; 
He must first go to a “far country.” At His return He will 
give a princely reward to His faithful followers and take 
away His treasure from the slothful servant. And what was 
especially in glaring contrast with the kingdom expected by 
the Jews is this: ‘His citizens hated him, and they sent 
ambassadors after him, saying: ‘We will not have this man 
to reign over us’.” (St. Luke, XIX:14.) But he triumphs 
over their opposition, and dreadful is the sentence: “As for 
my enemies who would not have me reign over them, bring 
them hither, and kill them before me.” (St. Luke, XIX: 
27.) We can understand the astonishment and fear with 
which they followed Him, when after those frightening 
words He went to Jerusalem at the head of His disciples and 
the crowd of Paschal pilgrims. We see how these words, 
preserved only by Luke, to which Mark only calls our atten- 
tion, explain their fear and astonishment. However, the 
bloody fulfillment of the prophecy—in the wretched revolt, 
in which more than a million Jews lost their lives—was, 
when Mark and Luke wrote, still in the future. 


But we mentioned the local color of this parable. It hap- 
pened frequently in those days that a Syrian needed the 
consent of the Roman Emperor to accept his title and dig- 
nity, and traveled to distant Rome (“a far country’) to 
receive his kingdom from the hands of the Caesars. It is 
clear that the Saviour as well as His hearers had Rome in 
mind. But the parable was proposed at Jericho, (St. Luke, 
XTIX:1) a favorite abode of Herod the Great, and of his 
son, Archelaus, the last prince or ethnarch, to rule over Judea 
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before the province became directly subject to the Roman 
governors. Here at Jericho stood the palace of Herod, re- 
built and remodeled with luxurious splendor by Archelaus. 
Here the same Archelaus, to irrigate his palm gardens, had 
built an aqueduct of which the ruins are still visible. Here 
he had, after the death of his father, taken the government 
provisionally into his own hands, before he went to Rome to 
receive officially the kingdom left to him by his father’s will 
and testament,—but of which he obtained only a part with 
the title of ethnarch. And while he sojourned in Rome there 
was sent—the same as in the parable—“‘an embassage” from 
Jerusalem, in order to exclude Archelaus and likewise his 
brothers from obtaining the kingdom and to place the prov- 
ince directly under Roman rule. The harsh conclusion of the 
parable also reminds the hearers of the prince who before 
his journey to Rome, on the occasion of a revolt, had butch- 
ered with the sword three thousand Jews in the court of the 
temple. Later, on account of his misrule, he was exiled to 
Gaul. Thus at Jericho, still filled with reminiscences of this 
last prince of Judea, the parable received a concrete signifi- 
cance, a seal of reality, which made it tangible, impressive, 
and unforgettable. Note that the parable became a symbolic 
narrative in which the person of Archelaus was represented 
as a symbol of the Messias in the parable various traits were 
employed which were pictured in sharp and indelible lines on 
the imagination of the Master’s audience in Jericho. Many 
of them had been personally acquainted with Archelaus. 


Whether Luke himself, who lived for a short time in Jeru- 
salem many years later, was familiar with the details of the 
history of King Archelaus and his relations with Jericho is 
doubtful. He does not show any evidence of it. But it is the 
more remarkable that he places the parable at Jericho which 
was especially adapted to the hearers of that city. It is a 
striking confirmation of the truth of the entire narrative. 
Thus Jesus must have spoken indeed. One part of the 
parable, the account with the servants. He proposed again 
a few days later at Jerusalem as the parable of the talents. 
(St. Matthew, XXV:14-30.) But everything that reminds 
one of Archelaus is omitted; moreover, in this parable the 
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king is called “a man,” and the reward of the faithful serv- 
ants is “entrance into the joy of the Lord” instead of an 
appointment over five or ten cities, of which an ordinary 
citizen had no power to dispose. Besides, the talents en- 
trusted to the servants are different in Luke. What had local 
color at Jericho did not fit in Jerusalem. 


How pitiful that, at present, after nineteen centuries our 
knowledge of the local conditions in the Palestine of our 
Lord is so limited! Otherwise we could undoubtedly find 
more similar pecularities, where inimitably sharp lines 
reflect so luminously the place, time and surroundings that 
these alone make us recognize the authenticity of the Mas- 
ter’s words. It would, however, in a certain sense be super- 
fluous, for the trust-worthiness of the Gospels is so great 
that we have no need of these accidental critical supports. 
But in the contemporary overexcitation of doubt and 
denial, they would be more than welcome to the believing 
Christian. 


A NEW TURN IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


And so to courses of the fundamental discipline, religion and 
catechism, a word is given. I speak as one less wise. Yet to 
include in courses of religion this double concept of the common 
economic good and the common obligation to organize and use 
government to obtain it, seems to me imperative. The doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ and the liturgy take on even new mean- 
ing. The specific rules (such as limitations on property, the family 
wage, the maximum employment wage and price, the social justice 
of all sharing in the great material progress of our time, the obli- 
gations of each to all, the obligation to organize) become, to my 
thinking, essential parts of a course in Religion and in the cate- 
chism. 

By R. A. McGowan, “A New Turn in the Social Sciences,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 5 (May 
1936), 273-274. 












Religion In the Elementary School 


SELF-EXAMINATION FOR RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 


REVEREND RICHARD J. QUINLAN 
Boston 


Massachusetts 





Eprtor’s Note: We believe religious teachers throughout the country will be 
interested in this outline, prepared for the teachers of Boston by Father Quinlan, 
superintendent of Catholic schools in that city. 


“The proper and immediate end of the Christian educa- 
tion is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and 
perfect Christian—that is to form Christ Himself in those 
regenerated by baptism.”—Pore Prus XI—Encyclical on 
the Christian Education of Youth. 


I. TEACHING PERSONALITY 


“May no one be less good for having come within my in- 
fluence. No one less pure, less true, less kind, less noble for 
having been a fellow traveler in our journey toward eternal 
life.” —SELECTED. 


1. Do I endeavor to see in each of my pupils an immortal 
soul created to the image and likeness of God and des- 
tined to live with Him in eternal love? 


2. DoI take a personal interest in the progress of each of 
my pupils? “As long as you did it to one of these My 
least brethren you did it to Me.”—St. Matthew, XXV: 
40. 


3. Am I cheerful, energetic, frank, kind, just, patient, 
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courteous and persevering in dealing with all of my 
pupils? 
4. Do I speak in a pleasant, well-modulated tone of voice 


so that I can be heard easily and naturally by all of my 
pupils? 


5. Am I a good example at all times for my pupils to 
imitate? 


II. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 





“Christian education takes in the whole aggregate of 
human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, 
individual, domestic and social, not with a view of reducing 
it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect 
it, in accordance with the example and teaching of Christ.” 
—Pore Pius XI—Encyclical on the Christian Education of 
Youth. 


1. Do Lalways give careful attention to the light, heat and 
ventilation of my classroom? 
2. Is my classroom neatly and attractively arranged? 

a. Do I endeavor to create a religious atmosphere in my 
classroom by the display of attractive religious em- 
blems and pictures? 

b. Is the work of my pupils displayed and frequently 
changed? 

3. Are my pupils seated with special consideration for their 
size, hearing and vision? 

4. Do I train my pupils at all times in habits of good 
posture? 


5. Is all routine work, such as passing and collecting mate- 
rials, moving to the blackboard, leaving the classroom, 
done in an orderly and natural manner? 


6. Are the desks of both teacher and pupils models of neat- 
ness and orderliness? 


7. Do I economize in the use of time: 
a. By beginning the class work on time? 
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. By moving from one study to another quickly and 
naturally? 

c. By having all reference materials on hand and ready 
for use? 

d. By avoiding the dictation of outlines, problems and 
sentences that should be on the blackboard prior to 

the recitation? 


e. By making every moment of the day count? 
III. TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


“Perfect schools are the result not so much of good meth- 
ods as of good teachers, teachers who are thoroughly pre- 
pared and well-grounded in the matter they have to teach; 
who possess the intellectual and moral qualifications required 
by their important office; who cherish a pure and holy love 
for the youths confided to them, because they love Jesus 
Christ and His Church, of which these are the children of 
predilection; and who have therefore sincerely at heart the 
true good of family and country.”—Popr Prus XI—Ency- 
clical on the Christian Education of Youth. 


A. PREPARATION 





1. Do I prepare each lesson carefully? 


2. Am I constantly endeavoring to improve in the knowl- 
edge of each subject Iam teaching? 


3. Does my knowledge of the subject matter permit me to 
teach with the textbook closed? 


4. Have I a definite aim before me in teaching each subject 
and do I carefully plan my work so as to secure this 
aim? 

5. DoI make use of reference books and illustrative mate- 
rial to vitalize my teaching efforts? 

6. Do I strive to make my teaching interesting and do I 
endeavor to adapt my explanations to the ability of my 
pupils? 


7. Do I provide sufficient drill in different and interesting 
ways? 
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. PRESENTATION 


1. When presenting new matter do I connect it with what 
was previously learned? 


2. Is the new matter related to child life and experience? 
3. DolI bring out the cause and effect of facts studied? 


Do I develop, dwell on, and thoroughly review the es- 
sentials of each lesson? 
Do I make my teaching more than just a “pouring in” 


process by endeavoring to arouse pupil activity and 
initiative? 


uv 


6. Am I always endeavoring to develop religious ideals and 
loyalties in my pupils? 


C. QUESTIONS 
1. Are my questions merely recall or memory questions in- 
stead of questions that stimulate thinking? 
2. DoI follow up “Yes” and “No” questions by ““Why’’? 


3. Do I avoid the repetition of questions or of pupils’ 
answers? 


4. Are my questions adapted to the ability of my pupils? 

5. Do I express my questions in clear, concise, correct 
language? 

D. PUPIL RESPONSE 


1. Are my pupils alert, interested, responsive and active? 


2. Do I give all equal opportunity to participate in the 
recitation or do I permit the bright pupils to do all the 
talking? 


3. Are the superior pupils neglected while I meet the needs 
of the slow pupils? 


4. Is memory work stressed to the exclusion of thought 
provoking and thought stimulating processes? 


Are my pupils the doers or the observers? 
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Do I insist upon my pupils speaking clearly and cor- 
rectly at all times? 


. Am I forming habits of thoroughness and carefulness in 


all written work? 


Do I encourage my pupils to ask intelligent and worth- 
while questions on the work in hand? 


. Do my pupils form well developed topical responses to 


questions requiring such answers? 


. Are the responses of my pupils expressed in a clear, 


well-modulated voice so that all of the class may benefit 
by them? 


. DolI train my pupils to give answers without depending 


upon textbooks or notebooks? 


. What is the balance between teacher activity and pupil 


activity? 


. DoIkeep my pupils busy throughout the entire period, 


developing their initiative and self-reliance? 


Do I emphasize these desirable outcomes of teaching? 
a. Information mastered. 

b. Habits formed. 

c. Skills acquired. 

d. Ideals stimulated and fixed. 

e. Attitudes and loyalties developed. 


E. ASSIGNMENTS 


1. 


Is my assignment clearly and definitely outlined in the 
form of specific directions and reasonable requirements? 
Do I examine, criticize and approve the work assigned? 
Do I require my pupils to do more work than I will 
have time to examine, correct and commend? 


Do I give hints and suggestions of how to study effec- 
tively and economically? 


. DoI direct and supervise study, giving such assistance 


as will help the pupils to work independently? Do I 
emphasize proper habit formation in studying? 
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Do I train my pupils to attack and solve a problem? 


Are my pupils growing in their ability to work inde- 
pendently? 


7. Do I devise extra tasks for rapid workers? 


IV. CooPpERATION 


“Tt is necessary that all the teaching and the whole organ- 
izaton of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and textbooks 
in every branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit, under 
the direction and maternal supervision of the Church; so 
that religion may be in very truth the foundation and crown 
of the youth’s entire training; and this in every grade of 
school, not only the elementary but the intermediate and the 
higher institutions of learning as well.”—Popr Prus XI— 
Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 


1. DoJ take an active part in promoting the welfare of my 
community by endeavoring to become a more efficient 
teacher? 

2. Am I taking full advantage of the opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth which are available to me? 

3. Do I contribute to discussions and demonstrations at 
Teachers’ Meetings? 

4. Is my attitude toward my companion teachers kind, 
helpful and sympathetic? 

5. Do I cooperate whole-heartedly with the principal of 
my school and with the supervisors of my community? 

6. Dol fully appreciate my duty as a religious teacher to 
contribute to the welfare of my parish and my diocese? 

7. Do I give full cooperation to my diocesan educational 
authorities? Do I faithfully follow the diocesan course 
of study, the diocesan time schedule and other regula- 
tions which aim to coordinate and improve Catholic edu- 
cational endeavor in my diocese? 


V. THE RESULTS OF GOOD TEACHING 


“Hence the true Christian, product of Christian education, 
is the supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts con- 
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stantly and consistently in accordance with right reason illu- 
mined by the spiritual light of the example and teaching of 
Christ; in other words, to use the current term, the true and 
finished man of character.’—Porr Prus XI—Encyclical on 
the Christian Education of Youth. 


1. Does my leadership as a teacher inspire my pupils to do 
more than is required of them? 


2. Are my pupils developing habits of cleanliness, neatness, 
regular and punctual attendance, industry, self-reliance, 
self-denial and honesty? 


3. Are all of my pupils growing in their ability to work 
intelligently day by day? 


eer en 


4. Are they thoughtful and courteous in dealing with 
others? 


5. Are they daily growing in their knowledge and love of 
God, of His Church and of our holy religion? 


6. In my work as a teacher do I endeavor with every one 
of my pupils to achieve the proper and immediate end 
of Christian education which is “to cooperate with 
divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian?” 


“There is no painter, there is no sculptor nor artist that 
can be compared to the man who knows how to form the 
minds and hearts of the young. To reproduce in souls the 
living image of Jesus Christ is a work far surpassing the 
finest creations of human art.”—St. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 


AT THE 1936 CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


On the morning of Saturday, October third, and on the afternoon 
of the same day there will be special meetings for the teaching 
Sisters to consider and evaluate the revised Vacation School 
Manual. On Sunday afternoon, October fourth, there will be a 
special session of the Congress for a general presentation of Con- 
fraternity work and the particular place of the Sisters in it. 








High School Religion 


AN EVALUATION OF THE CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN THE LIGHT OF 
PRACTICAL LIFE SITUATIONS * 





REVEREND JOHN F. DWYER, S.J. 
St. Peter’s College High School 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





The practical life situations of which there is question 
here are chiefly and directly character situations, and they 
cover all the multiple relations of life. The tendency is to 
classify Religion under aesthetics,—to confine its activity to 
the emotions and to preparation for an after life. In view of 
this, it is well to insist that Catholic Character Education 
prepares for the practical situations of this hard-boiled life. 
Man has three fundamental relations; to God, to his fellow- 
men, and to the purely material creation. The ties that bind 
him to each of these are manifold. To God he has the rela- 
tions of creature to Creator, of redeemed to Redeemer, of 
member of Christ’s mystical body to the Head. Among men 
he is a member of domestic society, as parent or child, hus- 
band or wife; he is an employer or employee, a citizen or 
an alien, of the white, brown, black or yellow race, with a 
complicated series of duties, obligations, rights and privi- 
leges implied in each of these relations. Towards the irra- 
tional creation, he is owner or borrower, proprietor or lessee, 
user, manufacturer, consumer. In the concrete these rela- 


* The paper was presented by Father Dwyer in New York City at the April, 
1936 meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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tions resolve themselves into so many practical life situations 
which he must be trained to meet. 


The difficulty of this task of training is increased for the 
Catholic educator by the fact that the society into which our 
pupils will step at graduation,—the society in which very 
largely they live and walk now, is unchristian and often 
actively anti-christian. So very many educative forces,— 
the press, the stage and cinema, periodical literature, dress, 
social practices and conventions, even the home,—make 
negative in the other nineteen hours the Christian character 
formation we can build up in the five hours of the school 
day. 


Despite the difficulty of the task, our objective must be 
pursued steadily. It is to train youth so that he will act 
the Christian in all of life’s situations. Pope Pius XI sum- 
marizes authoritatively our effort in his Encylical on Educa- 
tion. “The true Christian, product of Christian education, 
is the supernatural man, who thinks, judges, acts constantly 
and consistently in accordance with right reason illumined 


by the supernatural light of the example and teachings of 
Christ.” 


Nor will it suffice to teach our pupils the principles of 
good conduct only. If we wish their conduct to be not merely 
subjectively, but objectively good, we must give them train- 
ing and facility in applying these principles to the changed 
conditions of our times. For objective morality in the con- 
crete (the morality of practical life situations), is deter- 
mined not only by the good intention and the right princi- 
ples, but also by the circumstances of the act. 


No mere external polish of good manners and fine breed- 
ing or socially acceptable conduct can accomplish this result. 
Catholic education cannot accept the behavioristic aims of 
character education so common today. The product of our 
education, I am afraid, will have to seem very radical in the 
midst of the modern world, as radical as the slave and master 
who really loved each other; as radical as the Roman citizen 
and soldier who refused to fall down and adore the imperial 
person, or offer incense before the imperial statue, as radical 
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as the unsocial men and women who boycotted the games 
and lewd performances in the amphitheatre and circus. 


The motivation called into play in the Catholic character 
curriculum is twofold. We appeal to all the natural motives 
that can sway human conduct. We make our pupils citizens 
who will love and serve their country, state and city. We 
appeal to honor, love, duty, culture, chivalry, sportsmanship 
and social esteem. Besides these we appeal to a distinctly 
supernatural set of motives which are corollaries from our 
Catholic faith. These, under various names and forms, come 
ultimately to two,—the love and fear of God. 


A background of nineteen centuries in the educational 
field has taught us that the fear of God will often hold where 
other motives fail. Christ, in teaching the fact of hell, has 
put this motive at our command. It is a good, solid, even if 
admittedly imperfect motive, and it is particularly needed 
and helpful in the strong temptations of adolescence. We 
appeal likewise to the love of God, and propose it as the 
highest and most unselfish motive from which our pupils 
can act. This love of God, especially of Christ, God Incar- 
nate, has a potent appeal to young and generous hearts, and 
we like to think it is the motive from which a large number 
of them habitually act. 

These motives are not coordinate. Within the type there 
may be a hierarchy. We see this instanced even in the 
largely unorganized system of motivation used in public 
education. There an effort is often apparent to make citi- 
zenship the mainspring of all motivation, even with its dan- 
gers of superinducing the mentality of the totalitarian state. 
The two types of motives likewise form a hierarchy, in which 
the natural is subordinate to the supernatural. In Catholic 
practice, for instance, the ultimate and satisfying reason 
why we should be good citizens, good neighbors, is that God, 
whom we love and fear, requires it. 

I submit that this support of the natural by the super- 
natural might be more definitely developed in its applica- 
tions. We tend to confine ourselves to situations that are 
quite directly domestic and religious. These are certainly 
of primary importance. But our Catholic boys need to have 
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evolved for them such points as their duties as Catholic 
citizens and neighbors, as Catholic officials and business 
men; there should be proposed to them distinctly Catholic 
standards of social conduct, of sportsmanship and gentle- 
manliness. Our Lord requires this when He calls His dis- 
ciples the light of the world and the salt of the earth. 


The method of training students to meet the exigencies 
of life’s situations is a point of capital importance. A small 
reading in the literature of current character education im- 
presses one that behavioristic tendencies are in the ascend- 
ency. I can find no kindlier comparison with which to 
illustrate them than cat and dog training. And indeed they 
are not essentially different. Based on a philosophy that 
denies the boy and girl the power of will and intelligent 
action, and reduces them to the essential level of the animal 
kingdom, it logically reduces character training to the level 
of animal training. 


Catholic character education follows a method in accord 
with its philosophy of man as a rational animal. It teaches 
him the virtues, their beauty and how to practice them. It 
brings him to love virtue, and to wish to be virtuous, even 
as Christ, the Perfect Man, was virtuous. It trains, advises, 
corrects, directs and strengthens him until he has formed a 
strong habit of virtue. It aims at having him acquire ulti- 
mately all the virtues, but it does not propose all in detail 
at the outset. For that selection is necessary is evident from 
the wide field of particular virtues, and from the fact that 
some of them have a wider application than others. We train 
more effectively if we can pick out and concentrate on some 
which will cover a range of particular situations. These 
virtues then need to be recalled frequently to the students, 
who are as yet only beginners. In “pep” talks, in conferences 
and interviews, even in “bawlings out,” they need to have 
these key virtues recalled to them, each time accompanied 
by the appropriate motive; thus they will be strengthened, 
heartened, corrected and encouraged, until finally the firm 
habit is acquired. 


I suggest that a modern program of character education 
call for emphasis on these special virtues: 1. Reverence: for 
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parents, and for teachers as representing parents; for pas- 
tors and civil officials as representing for them civil and 
ecclesiastical authority. This reverence will include not only 
respectful behavior and address, a life-long obligation, but 
also, in due degree and within the limits of the authority 
conferred, obedience and docile acceptance of their advice 
and direction. The motive for this shall be that all authority 
comes from God, and all in authority are His representa- 
tives. 2. Another “key” habit is purity of life. This virtue 
would include not only its most obvious reference to freedom 
from any taint of sexual sin, but also sincerity of action, 
superiority to underhandedness, openness of character, all 
of these enforced by the realization that at each moment the 
all-seeing Eye of God is upon them and looks into the secret 
depths of their souls. 3. Thirdly, I suggest emphasis on a 
sincere love of neighbor, according to the spirit of the second 
of the great commandments of the law, and Christ’s stand- 
ard for the Last Judgment: Whatsoever you did to the least 
of these, My brethren, you did to Me.” The key defects 


or vices that need to be broken or prevented from obtaining 
a footing during adolescence are laziness, with its attendant 
deception and dishonesty; human respect, the crippling fear 
of other men’s opinion which paralyzes every independent 
action; and finally, the levity and giddiness of character 
which tends to make light of and ridicule everything sacred 
and serious. 


The instrument for the achievement of this program is 
the curriculum. Curriculum in this paper is synonymous 
with program of studies, and includes all subjects and de- 
partments of study, societies and activities, administrative 
and teaching functions, which directly affect and influence 
the student. Each offers opportunities for pointing out duties, 
recalling, clarifying or evolving motives, for spurring to 
generous action. By these the Catholic school attempts the 
threefold task of forming the child’s mind, of imparting 
knowledge and of molding character. Thus it prepares for 
life. 


The manner in which the curriculum contributes to char- 
acter formation will be character emphasis through the 
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routine of the school. Our public education brethren are 
nothing if not enthusiastic. Being young, too, in this busi- 
ness of education, they are likely to run to extremes. Hence 
come the various proposals to scrap the traditional curricu- 
lum in favor of new and exclusively character-forming cur- 
ricula. But the Church’s long memory recalls seeing that 
trick tried within and without her fold, and recognizes it as 
the enthusiasm of youth. Many responsible modern educa- 
tors recognize it too, and while adopting character education 
as a part of their program, insist that it be character empha- 
sis within the regular curriculum. 


This character emphasis within the curriculum does not 
preclude but rather requires some direct and systematic 
teaching of character principles and their application. One 
chief weakness of public education character courses I have 
reviewed is their failure to offer the child a satisfactory and 
organized philosophy of life as the basis for character effort. 
Their definitions of character seem the products of an oppor- 
tunist or behavioristic philosophy. Despite their declaimers, 
they merely accept certain current adult standards of be- 
havior, sugar-coat them with high-sounding names, and try 
to persuade the pupils to like them and accept them. 


The Catholic school gives its direct and systematic char- 
acter teaching through the retreat and the religion classes. 
The Catholic school’s character curriculum begins logically, 
if not actually with the retreat. The retreat is not, or at 
least should not be a series of mere pious exercises. Its 
real spirit is that of a true and effective, if compendious 
orientation course in character. It points out the goal, and 
the means of achieving it, it warns against the obstacles that 
beset the path of the adolescent, and appeals to the strongest 
and most generous motives. The outline of the retreat is 
filled in and its spirit is kept alive by occasional conferences 
and sermons, by the sodality, and especially by the Religion 
course. This is a systematic course, covering all man’s duties 
and relations to God and to his fellowman. The definite 
and eternal Christian principles are taught with precise 
applicaton to modern situations. The pitfalls are pointed 
out and aids to achievement are supplied the student. 
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I fear that the use of regular classes as occasions for char- 
acter formation is becoming a lost art. Yet this is one of 
the firmest traditions of Catholic education. From the 
treatise of St. Basil and before, to the present day, all genu- 
inely Catholic educators have stressed the golden if informal 
opportunities the regular subject teacher has, both from the 
matter he is teaching and from discipline situations that 
arise, to aid in the pupil’s character formation. Perhaps from 
the demands of modern efficiency in teaching, this practice 
is not in as vigorous force among us as it should be. Yet I 
have known not a few teachers, both religious and lay, who 
capitalize every opportunity amid the exacting demands 
of their subjects, and so exert impressive character-forming 
influence in their classes. 


St. Basil taught us how to use the classics for that pur- 
pose, and generations of classical teachers took their cue 
from him. But equally useful opportunities await the teach- 
ers of English, History, Science, Modern Language, Mathe- 
matics, the commercial branches, Physical Education, and 
the directors of the extra-curricular activities. The librarian 
has an enviable advantage in this field. 


The use of these opportunities will largely rest with the 
personality of the teacher; but I do not think we should 
depend too much on his ingenuity to discover or invent 
them. One of our chief needs at the present time is a widely 
diffused literature that will point out to the teachers the 
character-forming opportunities their work affords. If we 
are ever to get down from the airy atmosphere of principles 
and theory, and make every classroom Catholic not merely 
in teachers and pupils, but also in subject and spirit as well, 
we must get into the hands of the teachers books and articles 
that will suggest and exemplify the character opportunities 
of classroom and subject situations, and inspire them to look 
for still others of their own invention. 


This Catholic character training program should not only 
result in men of solid virtue, faithfully observant of all 
duties to God and to society, but it should also produce men 
of strong personality, capable of efficient and inspiring lead- 
ership. Leadership and personality go beyond obligation 
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into the realm of the supererogatory. Some are ‘born’ lead- 
ers who, by natural talent and under the generous inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, will be leaders anyhow. But we 
need others; and they should be the products of our train- 
ing. We possess in our system all the elements necessary 
for their development,—natural ability, personal develop- 
ment, a great cause, strong opposition and appealing mo- 
tives. 

Whether the results are up to the efforts expended, is a 
point I would not feel competent to decide. Easier and 
more within the field of this paper is it to note two dangers 
that beset our work, and draw attention to some “key” 
points that need special attention in the development of our 
leadership program. 


Quite clearly recognizable is the very serious danger there 
would be in an excessive reserve, in our developing a merely 
pious, do-nothing type of character. The present times how- 
ever expose us to fall into the opposite error. There is danger 
that we may make mere busy-bodies, who will be active in 
a lot of things, but deep, solid and well-versed in nothing. 
It is one thing to keep boys and girls busy; it is quite 
another to make them intelligent, well-trained and self- 
sacrificing leaders. Too often the youth who is president- 
of-this, —chairman-of-that, —prefect-of-the-other, who is 
headlined in the local news columns, does not live up to the 
expectations of high school days. At best they rise to dis- 
tinguished rank in the old, grooved order of things; but 
independent, constructive and self-sacrificing leadership can- 
not be expected of them. 


Not so are Catholic leaders formed. Note our Lord’s own 
formula for leadership. “He that is greater among you, let 
him be as he who ministers.” To all who would follow Him, 
He offered the cross; to the ambitious apostles, sons of 
Zebedee and of thunder, He offered the chalice. Training 
for Catholic social leadership is essentially the training and 
cultivation of this spirit of self-sacrifice, generosity and 
substantial charity. The Catholic leader must be trained to 
do what he recognizes, from the teachings of Christ and the 
bishops and pontiffs of the Church,—is God’s way of doing 
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things. He must be taught to follow generously the prompt- 
ings of the Holy Spirit through actual grace, even into the 
realm of supererogation; and all this prudently, even if fear- 
lessly. The “rub” comes from the fact that God’s ways are 
not man’s ways; and the conscientious obligation, to say 
nothing of the great, noble and heroic, is likely to be unpop- 
ular and even humiliating. But thorough training in this 
spirit is necessary for the future lay leader, as well as for 
those to whom God gives the grace of vocation. If this spirit 
is present, it will find a way to do things for Christ; but no 
amount of barren theory or mere restless activity will do it. 
Apt here are some words of Dr. Wilson Farrant of Princeton 
University. Leading the discussion of a paper read at the 
November, 1935 meeting of the Middle Atlantic States Asso- 
ciation on “Social Reconstruction Challenges the Secondary 
School,” he closed thus: 

What we can do best is not to teach our young people what we 
think the new social order is to be, but to do our best to turn out a 
set of pupils who will be clear headed and open-minded, with as 
much knowledge of our social system and of the social sciences as 
boys and girls in their teens can assimilate. So trained they will be 
better able to solve the social problems that will face them as adults 
that we can teach them now what the solution ought to be. 


The four points I consider fundamental in any program 
of Catholic leadership education follow: 


1. Solid instruction and vigorous mental discipline. The 
Catholic leader must know, and he must know deeply and 
well and surely, and he must be able to use his great knowl- 
edge effectively. This implies a trained capacity for acquir- 
ing knowledge, trained ability to think, and to express 
thought both vocally and in writing. No better way of im- 
parting these skills has yet been found than the old classical 
course. Certainly it is not in those schools and systems 
where a false theory of democracy dictates the curriculum, 
and makes the slowest boy of the slowest class the norm of 
the group’s achievement; and where the curriculum is solic- 
itously fitted to take in the lazy dullard who belongs in 
school only by fiat of American educational law. Let’s do 
what we can for the fellow, but let’s not call a course geared 
down to him a leadership course. 
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2. The retreat. With its clearly implied obligation to 
develop oneself, and to use the creatures of God to the fullest 
possible extent in His service no point of the program should 
be more effective in forming leaders than the retreat. The 
Spiritual Exercises express the rule for the right use of 
creatures in the famous phrase, ‘“‘Tantum quantum.” This 
phrase, I sometimes think, is too often given a restrictive 
meaning; the abstaining is emphasized. I take it, too, as a 
Declaration of Independence and a Bill of Rights of the 
children of God. Only when formed Catholics start using 
“all the other things on the face of the earth” up to their 
effective value in the service of God, the Church and their 
fellowman, will Catholic leadership realize its promise. The 
retreat sounds the call to the highest type of Catholic 
leadership, it applies the highest motives, and appeals to 
the generous ambition to become outstanding in the service 
of the Master. 


3. The Sodality should make it its business to keep alive, 
deepen and enforce the highest aspirations conceived in the 
retreat. The Sodality’s aim is personal sanctification 
through works of charity and zeal, looking to the salvation 
of others, out of the appealing motive of love for our Mother 
Mary. An effective Sodality is by itself a first-class school 
of Catholic leadership. 


4. Guidance. Leaders are produced, if not by the special 
providence of God, then by the individual attention of other 
leaders. It is fool-hardy to expect leaders to develop other- 
wise. Trained guides must point out the way; they must 
watch that “training takes”. 


This last point, the link between theory and practice, is 
one we must be particularly careful to safeguard, for it is 
the point at which our system of leadership training is most 
likely to break down. It suggests the great care that should 
be exercised in selecting guidance officers for our schools, 
and allowing them time for their work. 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that even at a risk 
I have spoken traditional Catholic language throughout this 
paper; I wished to enforce the fact that we have our own 
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completely evolved and effective system of character train- 
ing. Most Catholic schools owe their origin to saintly shep- 
herds and to revered founders and foundresses of religious 
communities, who engaged in the work of education chiefly 
because of the character-forming opportunities the work 
afforded. Long before the term itself was invented, they 
evolved methods of character education that are time tested. 
These form our tradition and our inheritance. Our work 
will prosper if we adhere faithfully to them in letter and in 
spirit, and try to make them one hundred per cent effective 
in the formation of the present generation of Catholic stu- 
dents, the little ones for whom we, in our turn ‘are in labor 
again, until Christ be formed in them.’ 


THE SOCIAL FORMATION OF YOUTH 


Paganism is more common today than it has been for close on 


a thousand years. This means that Christian education has to take 
cognizance of the fact that the attitudes, ideals, and conduct for 
which it stands are directly opposed to those that youth meets out- 
side the school. It requires not only strong convictions but a stout 
heart to live by ideals opposed to those of one’s world. We believe 
that the Christian school gains something by facing the situation 
squarely, not only by acknowledging to itself the difference between 
the principles it seeks to inculcate and those of the world, but by 
pointing out the difference to students; not minimizing in the least 
the difficulty of living according to ideals opposed to popular 
notions and modern life, but endeavoring to enlist the enthusiasm 
of youth in the cause of making Christian ideals, Christian atti- 
tudes, and Christian conduct once more the ideals and attitudes and 
conduct of American society. 

By Sister Mary Gonzaga, “The Social Philosophy of Christian 

Education,” p. 81. 





College Religion 


SOME NOTES ON THE CATHOLICITY OF THE 
LAW SCHOOL 


WILLIAM B. PRENDERGAST, Student 
College of Law, University of Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


Eprtor’s Note: In its April, 1936 issue this JouRNAL published an article 
“The Catholicity of the Law School,” by Dean William F. Clarke of the De 
Paul University College of Law. The discussion of this question was con- 
tinued in the June, 1936 issue by Reverend Herbert C. Noonan, S.J., and 
Reverend Francis Deglman, S.J., of Creighton University, Omaha. The pres- 
ent contribution to the discussion was recommended by Reverend Norbert C. 
Hoff, former president of Carroll College, Helena, Montana and, at present, 
professor of Religion at the University of Notre Dame, and is published with 
the approval and encouragement of Very Reverend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
president of the University of Notre Dame. 


I hesitate to disagree in any particular with Dean Clarke’s 
cogent apologia of the Catholic law school presented in his 
article, “The Catholicity of the Law School,” but I cannot 
share his satisfaction with the status quo in which an abso- 


lute divorce exists between religious and philosophical in- 
struction and the legal curriculum. 


There is, as Dean Clarke points out, a palmary distinction 
between Catholic and non-Catholic law schools—a distinc- 
tion that justifies the existence of the Catholic law school, 
for it can, as he expresses it, “‘teach the law as it is, as well as 
indicate what it should be.” But, praiseworthy as this 
arrangement of sandwiching moral philosophy into legal 
courses may be, it seems to me still inadequate. I believe 
the Catholic law school should require of its Catholic stu- 
dents courses in both religion and philosophy. 
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The prime reason for a religion course is the assistance 
it gives the individual toward the end of saving his soul. 
This business of saving one’s soul is so important and the 
questions it involves are so complex and profound that one 
can never know too much about his religion; this truth 
seems to me to be apodictic. The Catholic lawyer is con- 
fronted with additional compelling reasons for intensive 
study of his religion to which I shall refer shortly. 

I am not sure that I could make a judicious selection of 
philosophical courses for the curriculum of the law school, 
but I do know it is to the interest of society, of the law 
school, of the legal profession, and of the individual lawyer 
that law schools produce legal philosophers rather than mere 
practitioners. The field of law cannot be limited to the acts 
of the legislature and the decisions of the judiciary. To 
teachers who would so circumscribe it, may be attributed the 
tidal wave of dishonest and unworthy practitioners whose 
histrionics attract the patrons of the cheap theaters to the 
court room for their heavy melodrama and low burlesque. 

Only through philosophy can one know what the law is 
and what is its purpose. Only through philosophy can the 
lawyer know his duties toward his client and toward society. 
Only through philosophy can come improvement in civil law 
and the men who make and administer it. These statements, 
radical though they may seem at first, are not hyperbolic, for 
philosophy gives the reasons for law and lawyers, and as a 
consequence indicates what each should be. A solid founda- 
tion in ethics, then, is requisite for the production of advo- 
cates of justice and for the development of a civil law that 
will exclude, as far as is practicable, discrepancies from the 
standards of the natural law. 

It may be objected that ethics is incorporated into legal 
courses in the Catholic law school. True, our law schools 
indicate the application of ethical principles to certain legal 
situations, but they fail to give standards of universal appli- 
cability. At best the student in the Catholic law school can 
gather only disconnected scraps of ethics in his legal courses. 

A course worthy of the name of legal ethics should be 
presented besides the more or less general ethics course. It 
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should indicate the application of the principles of moral 
philosophy to the relations of the lawyer with his clients 
and with society, basing its conclusions upon a higher 
authority than the state bar association and revealing sanc- 
tions more grave and certain than possible disbarment. For 
an adequate understanding of the lawyer’s duty toward 
society, a course in the philosophy of society might well be 
included. As to the particular subjects to be taught there 
may be some doubt, but the value, rather the necessity of 
adding philosophy and religion to the legal curriculum is 
beyond doubt. 

Other reasons for this reform should be mentioned briefly. 
Legal regulation of the individual’s social and economic life 
is increasing rapidly. Those who make and interpret our 
laws must have a sound philosophy of society to guarantee 
just regulation. Especially important is it that our judges 
have such a philosophy, for their social and economic views 
determine what the law will be. This has been conclusively 
demonstrated in the past few years. 

Whether it be fortunate or not, the influence of the lawyer 
extends beyond his proper sphere. His opinions on all sub- 
jects are heeded by some part of his community; his 
addresses cover a wide range of topics and are delivered 
before strangely heterogeneous groups; his actions are often 
a matter of common knowledge, or common gossip. As a 
result certain duties weigh more heavily upon him than 
upon other men—the duty of giving good example, of being 
ready and able to explain and defend the doctrines of his 
Church. Though he may not like them, the lawyer cannot 
escape these responsibilities, and the Catholic law school 
should train him to meet them. 

I do not believe that a two-hour a week course in religion 
or philosophy in addition to a regular legal schedule would 
prove unreasonably onerous. Further, at Notre Dame, at 
least, I think law students are interested in these things. 
Certainly they should be, for religion and philosophy will 
make better men, better lawyers, and better law. 





THE RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST FOR 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


The study of the range of differences in knowledge of 
Religion among Catholic students entering Catholic colleges 
as freshmen, conducted under the supervision of the Rever- 
end W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Notre Dame, was completed in June, 
1936. The work consisted of three major elements: 


(1) the administration of a placement test in Religion to 1851 
college freshmen in twenty-five Catholic colleges ; 


(2) a statistical study of the scores obtained on the test, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the number of years examinees spent in 
Catholic schools ; 


(3) calculation of the coefficient of reliability of the test, and item- 
analysis, resulting in a revised form of the test. 
The revised test consists of four parts: 
Part I True-False Form 74 items 
Part II Best Answer Form 13 items 
Part III Completion Form 36 items 
Part IV Matching Form 29 items 


The total number of items in the test has been reduced 
to 152 from the 202 of the original test, making possible 
the administration of the test in a single fifty-minute period. 
The objectivity of the test has been increased, and the forms 
of the test and the key have been improved to facilitate 
administration and scoring with a minimum amount of time 
and effort. 


The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
is publishing the revised form of the test which will be 
available for use in colleges in September. 
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AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the JourNAL began the 
publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of books. 
The following sections have already been printed: Series; General Reference; 
Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious Orders; Com- 
parative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System; Supernatural State and 
Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology; Philosophy ; 
Sociology, Economics and Government; Education; Human Evolution and 
Science; Catholic Literature. In subsequent numbers of this magazine lists 
will appear under the following headings: Biography and Devotional Reading. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with the 
“Science and Culture Texts” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. This 
annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the assistance 


of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic colleges for 
women. 


FICTION 


Ashton, Mary Grace 
Shackles of the Free Stokes, 1929, 2.50 


“A series of tragic moments are built up around the subject 
of the permanency of a Catholic marriage. Miss Ashton has 
proved herself a great artist.”"—News Letter 


Ayscough, John (Rt. Rev. Msgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew ) 
Jacqueline Kenedy, 1918, 2.00 


“The story of a young girl who is tried, tested, and proven— 
but a story told as John Ayscough alone can tell it.”—Adv. 


Ayscough, John (Rt. Rev. Msgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew ) 
San Celestino Putnam, 1909, 2.00 O.P. 


“Petrucio, the mystic Italian lad who becomes Fra Pietro the 
hermit and finally Pope Celestine is made very understandable 
though the iron in his soul is not melted away.”—Shuster 
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Barrett, Rev. James F. 
The Loyalist Kenedy, 1920, 2.00 
“The Loyalist, a story of the American Revolution has Phila- 
delphia for its setting, the treason of Benedict Arnold as its 
central theme, and two Catholic lovers to supply the ‘heart 
interest.’ ”’—America 


Bazin, Rene 
Magnificat Macmillan, 1932, 2.00 
“Magnificat in its descriptions of simple lives, in its pictures of 


the War, and in its underlying spiritual connotations is, indeed, 
an admirable story.”—News Letter 


Bazin, Rene 
Redemption Scribner, 1908, 1.75 O.P. 
“Simple in construction, commonplace in incident, it is a superb 


delineation of the glory of consecration and sacrifice exemplified 
in the life of a young girl of the people—Catholic World 


Benson, Msgr. Robert H. 
Come Rack! Come Rope! Kenedy, 1912, 2.00 


“The book tells of a youth Robin Audrey, a son of a gentle- 
man who lived on a productive estate in Derbyshire during the 
harassing days of Elizabeth’s tyranny over Mary Stuart and the 
persecuted Catholics of England.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Benson, Msgr. Robert H. 
History of Richard Raynal Solitary Herder, 1906, 1.25 
“The life of Richard Raynal has a quiet grace that works into 


the heart of the reader as its subject must have taken possession 
of the author.”—Shuster 


Benson, Msgr. Robert H. 
Initiation Kenedy, 1914, 2.00 


“A notable book, a true work of art and a work of true art, 
an esthetic joy, a psychological searchlight, an inspirer of high 
ideals, a teacher of the meaning of life.” —Ecclesiastical Review 


Benson, Msgr. Robert H. 
Loneliness? Kenedy, 1915, 2.00 


“A gifted young girl under the stress of circumstances employs 
her chief talent to gain a livelihood as an opera-singer. Thus 
engaged she gradually loses the finer sense of those high ideals 
which were her birth right as a Catholic.”—Ecclesiastical Re- 
view 
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Borden, Lucille 
Gates of Olivet Macmillan, 1922, 1.50 


“The tale of Damaris as she is guided to the convent cloisters 
is a sweet idyl that will appeal to those who believe that life is 
more than the pursuing of pleasure on an ever-widening circle 
of vanity.”—Catholic World 


Borden, Lucille 


Silver Trumpets Calling Macmillan, 1931, 2.50 


“The author has set before herself the task of giving her read- 
ers an adequate picture of the great Russian persecution with 
the suffering and heroism of its victims. It is more than a splen- 
did book. It is an apostolic work.”—News Letter 


Bourget, Paul Charles J. 
The Night Cometh Putnam, 1916, 2.00 O.P. 


“This novel presents a dramatic and true picture of the atti- 
tude of the unbeliever and the Christian face to face with death.” 
—My Bookcase 


Cather, Willa 
Death Comes for the Archbishop Knopf, 1927, 2.50 


“Linking together a number of otherwise unconnected epi- 
sodes, are the personalities of Father Latour and Father Vail- 
lant, two heroes of the Church engaged in attempting to revive 
almost forgotten Catholicism in New Mexico.”—Catholic World 

Cather, Willa 
Shadows on the Rock Knopf, 1931, 2.50 


“Tt is the calm and the real recital of the outer and the inner 
life of a people who loved God and their neighbors as them- 
selves.” —America 


Chesterton, G. K. 


The Ball and the Cross Dodd, 1909, 1.50 O.P. 
A story which makes integrity sparkle, and loyalty to religion 
brilliant. 
Chesterton, G. K. 
The Innocence of Father Brown Dodd, 1911, 1.50 


The author makes a priest the hero in a volume of detective 
stories. 


Chesterton, G. K. 
Manalive Arrowsmith, 1930, 2s 


“One of the wittiest and most human books in the entire Ches- 
tertonian repertoire.”—Shuster 
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Chesterton, G. K. 
The Poet and the Lunatic Dodd, 1930, 2.50 
“The tales are interesting and full of beautiful descriptive 
passages, but they are, primarily, palatable philosophical pills, 
guaranteed to exhilarate sluggish minds.”—Catholic World 
Copus, Rev. John E., S.J. 
The Son of Siro Benziger, 1909, 2.25 O.P. 
“A fine piece of imaginative writing. . .. Founded on the Gos- 
pel-history and covering the earlier years of our Lord’s life as 
well as his ministry.”—Catholic World 
Crawford, Francis M. 
Marzio’s Crucifix Macmillan, 1887, 1.50 
“A tale of an atheistic artisan who carves in silver. It possesses 
a psychological interest.”—L. W. L. 
Donovan, Josephine 
Black Soil Stratford, 1930, 2.50 


A study of pioneer life. “The character of Nell Connor, a 
heroine among women of the best pioneer type, is especially 
well done.”—Bookman 

Dorsey, Mrs. A. H. 
Palms Murphy, 1887, 1.60 


Devoted to the life of ancient Rome. 


Dudley, Owen Francis 
Masterful Monk Longmans, 1929, 2.50 
The main theme of the story is the debate between an apos- 
tate Catholic and free love propagandist, Julian Verres, and 
3rother Anselm, a monk, the champion of Catholicism, who up- 
holds its views on the wickedness of birth control, divorce, etc. 


Dudley, Owen Francis 
Pageant of Life Longmans, 1932, 2.00 
“A story that grips one’s interest and holds it to the very end, 
which in this case is startling with a vengeance.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review 
Dudley, Owen Francis 
Shadow on the Earth Longmans, 1926, 1.50 
“Deals with the age-old philosophical question as to why 
there should be pain and suffering in the world. It is written 


in simple and plain language and decidedly popular in its ap- 
peal.”—Catholic Historical Review 
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Egan, Maurice Francis 
The Vocation of Edward Conway 
Benziger, 1896, 1.65 O.P. 
One of the author’s best stories. The plot is worked out with 
the skill of a master of fiction. 
Farrar, F. W. 
Darkness and Dawn Longmans, 1891, 2.50 


“The most exacting novel reader will scarcely find it deficient 
in sustained action, absorbing interest, abundant incident, and 
vivid presentation of the characters.”—Catholic World 


Hallack, Cecily 
Mirror for Toby Macmillan, 1933, 2.00 


“There is in this story sound mysticism, and spirituality that 
is not diluted with sentimentality, and inspiration that creates 
vision.” —News Letter 


Hemon, Louis 
Maria Chapdelaine Macmillan, 1921, 2.00 


“The story is as full of charm as its heroine. It is an idyl but 
one with epic qualities. The book is one to be treasured and 
lovingly re-read. A veritable classic in Catholic fiction. 


Horgan, Paul 
The Fault of the Angels Harper, 1933, 2.50 
“There are a few weaknesses in the novel. These spots are 


hardly sufficient to preclude the choice of the book by Cath- 
olics.”—News Letter 


Jackson, Helen M. (Mrs. Hunt) 
Ramona. New edition. Little, 1928, 2.50 
“This story stands alone, as a picturesque, sympathetic and 
faithful picture of Spanish and Indian life in California.”— 
Readers’ Digest 
Keon, Miles Gerald 
Dion and the Sibyls Benziger, 1913, 1.00 


The scenes are laid in the Rome of early Christianity. 
Manzoni, Alessandro 
The Betrothed (1 Promessi Sposi). 
Translated by Daniel J. Connor. Macmillan, 1924, 3.00 


“Universally conceded to be one of the great literary achieve- 
ments of the world.”—Catholic World 
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Mauriac, Francois 
Vipers’ Tangle Sheed, 1933, 2.50 
“Mr. Mauriac, for the first time in his novels, comes forward 
with Catholicism as his solution to the evil of life.’—News Letter 

Newman, Cardinal 
Callista Longmans, 1923, 2.00 


A sketch of the third century. 


Newman, Cardinal 
Loss and Gain Longmans, 1903, 2.00 
Newman describes the reception a convert receives when he 


comes to take leave of his mother before formally submitting 
himself to the Church of Rome. 


Oemler, Mrs. Marie (Conway ) 
Slippy McGee Century, 1922, 2.00 


“The character-drawing, the humor and pathos of the book 
are unusual.”—America 


Phillips, Charles J. 
The Doctor's Wooing Devin-Adair, 1926, 2.25 


“Not a Catholic novel in the popular sense, but one in Cath- 
olic principles.” —Catholic World 
Sentt, Rev. Martin J., S.J. 
Mother Machree Macmillan, 1922, 1.25 
Barney’s love for his mother who is dead, is the beautiful 
thread which runs through this delightful prose poem. 
Selwin-Tait, Monica 
Uncharted Spaces Longmans, 1933, 2.00 
“Stephen Strickland, an Anglican, discovers the truth of Cath- 
olicism. He leaves all, everything of the world to follow Christ.” 
—News Letter 
Sheehan, Canon Patrick A. 
Glenanaar Longmans, 1905, 2.00 
“Glenanaar has a distinctly literary value quite apart from the 
intensely interesting picture of domestic and national life which 
its descriptions of Irish scenes afford.”—Ecclesiastical Review 
Sheehan, Canon Patrick A. 
My New Curate Longmans, 1928, 2.50 


“The exquisitely true picture it presents of the real priest as he 
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is known will not only please but edify the reader.” —Ecclesias- 
tical Review 


Sienkiewicz, Henryk 


Quo Vadis? Little, 1928, 3.00 


The book is perhaps the most popular novel of the Polish mas- 
ter. It deals with the history of Rome in the time of Nero. 


Wallace, Lewis 
Ben-Hur Harpers, 1880, 1.75 


“This book is one of the most successful of modern romantic 
fiction. . . . Though a mere tale in name and form... it is in- 


tended to teach . . . the divine character and mission of Jesus 
Christ.”—Catholic World 


Ward, Mrs. Wilfred 
One Poor Scruple (In her “Three Novels” ) 
Longmans, 1933, 2.50 


“A diversified and remarkably perceptive study of modern 
woman.”—Shuster 


White, Helen C. 
A Watch in the Night Macmillan, 1933, 2.00 


“A Watch in the Night remains a romance that approaches to 
the stature of an extraordinary biography. Jacopone emerges 
from it a saint, and his ideal of life grows into a vision of di- 
vine love.”—News Letter 


Wiseman, Nicholas Cardinal 
Fabiola Kenedy, 1904, 1.25 


This well-known historical novel presents a picture of the 
sufferings of the early Church in pagan Rome. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ENCYCLICALS’ 
COMMEMORATION 


Whatever may be the causes and explanations of the apathy of 
American Catholics toward Rerum Novarum between the years 
1891 and 1931, we have a right to rejoice today that the interest 
both in that encyclical and in Quadragesimo Anno has tremendously 
increased in the last five years. On the basis of that great gain, 
it should be relatively easy to continue to intensify and to extend 
the loyalty of our people to the beneficent doctrines set forth in 
these great papal pronouncements. 

By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, “Significance of Encyclicals’ 
Commemoration,” Catholic Action, Vol. XVIII, No. 5 (May, 
1936), p. 4. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE PASTOR AND THE CONFRATERNITY 


VERY REVEREND F. A. WALSH 
National Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Note: We believe this article is most timely, looking forward to 
the Catechetical Congress in New York, October 3-6. The paper was pre- 
sented in Albany, May twenty-second, by Father Walsh, director of the Na- 
tional Center of The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

When the Church began actively to counteract the Prot- 
estant Reformation, instruction in the catechism was found 
to be the surest way to prevent lapses from the faith. It was 
actively begun even before the closing of the Council of 
Trent. Following upon the Council, St. Peter Canisius and 
St. Charles Borromeo greatly fostered this form of instruc- 
tion. St. Charles, as Bishop of Milan, saw to it that religious 
instruction was given in this manner in every parish. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which began at Rome, 
was given a strong impetus, both among priests and people, 
by St. Charles. This Confraternity began as a lay participa- 
tion in the action of the church. It soon took in also the 
clergy; St. Charles had a double organization, one of priests 
and one of people. Papal approval was soon given to the 
Roman Confraternity. This approval has not only never 
been withdrawn but successive pontiffs have added their 
approbation and enriched the Confraternity with greater 
and greater spiritual favors. Not only has the Confraternity 
been ordered to be established in every parish by the Codex 
of Canon Law (canon 711), but the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council has issued the decree “Provido Sane Concilio” 
and His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate to the United 
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States, has on various occasions expressed the desire of the 
Church that this Confraternity be the means used for regu- 
larizing religious instruction under the pastors in all Catholic 
churches. 

It is not necessary today to trace the history of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. This Confraternity is a 
natural outgrowth of the Catholic philosophy of life. It con- 
tains the plan which the Church herself, as an outgrowth 
of her experience, has recognized as best fitted to bring 
together all those who are working for religious education. 
There are many reasons why the will of the Church, with 
regard to the Confraternity, should be carried out accurately 
and zealously in the dioceses and parishes of America at the 
present time. 

_Among the great needs of the Church in our country, and 
elsewhere, is the stability of Catholic parochial life. The 
system of dioceses and parishes had developed in the Church 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. The Bishops, the 
pastors, and their assistants, are the primary and lawful 
teachers of Christian Doctrine. It is their right, as well as 
their duty, to impart this instruction, and to supervise the 
efforts of all who are engaged in this work. If we are to see 
a renewal of vigorous parish life, we must undertake this 
work of obligation for the souls which are under our juris- 
diction. It need not be said here that the pastor is charged 
with the spiritual welfare of all the souls within his district. 
This includes, not only the Catholics but the non-Catholics; 
not only the good Catholics, but perhaps in a special way, 
those who are weak in the faith, or who have fallen away; 
not only the children in the parish school, but all the little 
ones of Christ to whom.the bread of doctrine must be 
broken. 

It does not require the exact figure which might be sup- 
plied by those interested in statistics, to know that a large 
number of Catholic children of school age are not in Catholic 
schools. We have statistics of the number of children at- 
tending the Catholic parochial schools; it might be well if, 
as priests, we made an actual count of the number of chil- 
dren in our parishes who ought to be in Catholic schools but 
who, for one reason or another, are not. If we take the whole 
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United States into consideration we may safely say that not 
over one-half the total number of Catholic children are in 
Catholic parochial schools. 

It is the fact and not the figures that is important; it is 
the need, the crying need of these children for knowledge of 
their God, for something to fill the empty, vacant places in 
their souls. Their need is Christian instruction; it is a need 
which we must meet with vigor and intelligence; it confronts 
us on every side; in fact, it exists not only among children 
but among adults as well. 


There is a stirring among the youth of the world. In 
every nation “Youth Movements” in one guise or another 
have made their appearance. Are these young men and 
women, Catholic and non-Catholic, to be permitted by rea- 
son of the absence of teachers to wander irresponsibly about 
the world in ignorance of whence they have come and what 
is their final destiny? The Church has need to look earnestly 
and devotedly to the rising tide of youth in city and in 
country. Not infrequently we find our rural districts, which 
cannot support a priest, almost entirely neglected. And it is 
well known that despite our vigilance, many young persons 
in the city grow up to maturity with little or no knowledge 
of their religion. The peculiar status of education in the 
United States makes this condition of ignorance alarmingly 
widespread, not only among the poor and neglected, but also 
in the ranks of those whose wealth permits them to attend 
even the most exclusive of private schools. 


The absence of any definite religious policy in public 
education is the paramount reason for the existing religious 
ignorance and decay. It is not necessary, however, that I 
should speak to the clergy on this point. You know these 
conditions better than I do. I will only add here the word 
of His Excellency, The Apostolic Delegate, in the radio 
address given on October 30, 1935, and intended for all the 
Catholic school children of: the United States, their parents, 
and teachers: 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine operates under the 
guidance and direction of your bishops and parish priests. This 
Confraternity should be erected in every parish; in fact it should 
take precedence over all other parochial societies and sodalities. It 
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is composed particularly of lay teachers who devote themselves to 
the teaching of Catechism to children and to adults who otherwise 
might be unable to acquire a knowledge of the Catholic religion. 
This teaching of the Catechism by the laity is one of the noblest and 
most efficacious works of Catholic Action, for the end and aim of 
Catholic Action is nothing less than the winning of souls to Christ. 
For those who cannot attend our Catholic schools, other means for 
the teaching of Christian Doctrine are found, such as vacation 
schools and instruction classes during the year, and study clubs, 
particularly for high school and college students. Adults and non- 
Catholics are provided for by means of study clubs and inquiry 
classes. 

The clergy are here concerned with a very practical in- 
terest. It is not necessary to give you reasons for this work, 
nor to offer inducements that you enter into it. Your own 
experience and knowledge of conditions will bring you 
greater conviction than anything which might here be said. 
We may then turn to the question of the practical means to 
foster religious instruction and what the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine provides in this manner. In the first 
place, we may note that this Confraternity is not under the 
control of any group or special interest. It is the means 
recommended for the Universal Church and is nothing other 
than a normal function of the Church as the Body of Christ. 
The National Center has as its function to assist, not to leg- 
islate; the establishment, development, and procedure of 
parochial Confraternities is determined, controlled and 
directed by diocesan and parochial authority. The Confra- 
ternity is not merely a pious union or a sodality in the com- 
mon American understanding of the term. It does not exist 
for the propagation of some special devotion, form of prayer, 
or affiliation with the center of some religious order. It does 
not come between the Bishop and his priests, nor between 
the pastor and his people. It is one with them, of them, and 
for them. Wherever the Confraternity exists the attachment 
of the people to their parish church and the union between 
pastor and flock has been intensified. 

The general purpose of the Confraternity is as wide as the 
work of religious instruction. It cannot, however, be thus 
left as an abstract missionary endeavor. A concrete method 
and concrete organization are in existence and have been 
tried out successfully. In its organization in a diocese there 
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are two phases: The diocesan office or center and the work- 
ing units in the parishes. The diocesan office serves as a 
unifying element, enabling the parochial Confraternities to 
follow a common plan for the entire diocese. The Sacred 
Congregation of the Council has ordered that such a diocesan 
office be set up, and has given indications, and even pre- 
scription, of what this diocesan work should be: for example, 
the setting aside of a day as the Feast of Christian Doctrine, 
lending assistance in the preparation of teachers and the 
direction of readings in religion and of more advanced in- 
struction. The diocesan office may also, with the authority 
of the Bishop, issue the decrees for the canonical erection 
of the Confraternity in each parish. This office would also 
assist in providing constitutions for the parochial units and 
also establish centers in which teachers and study club lead- 
ers may be trained for their work. 

When the Confraternity is set up in a parish, it needs 
again a practical working plan of action. The national center 
has a plan which it offers to help in the organization of 
parish units. To explain this in detail would require more 
time than is at our disposal today. 

The obligation of teaching religion rests directly upon the 
parish priest; it rests upon him and upon the ordinary to 
see to it that when necessary capable catechists of both 
sexes are secured. This must not be done in haphazard 
fashion; on the contrary the teachers should be prepared 
by an adequate and systematic training for the work. Pius 
XI desires that persons be trained in a suitable course of 
study and after an examination of their knowledge be regu- 
larly pronounced capable of appointment to the office of 
teaching Christian Doctrine and Sacred and Ecclesiastical 
History. I amsure that priests everywhere will see both the 
necessity and the possibility of this kind of training. 

Last year from thirty-two dioceses replies were sent in 
to the national office containing the statistics of the religious 
vacation school. In these dioceses there were 303,000 receiv- 
ing instruction under the auspices of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. We may certainly add 200,000 to this 
at the present time, especially as statistics are gathered from 
more dioceses. Soon over 1,000,000 children will be under 
the case of the Confraternity. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


The Prophet Isaias centuries ago wrote the memorable 
words: “God’s ways are not our ways,” and anyone who 
would understand the Church of Jesus Christ must bear 
them constantly in mind. Many have not done so and so 
have missed entirely the meaning of the Church, which is, 
of course, to miss the entire meaning of the Christ and 
Christianity which continues His divine work. As we then 
continue our contributions to the JouRNAL in this section, 
“‘Theology for the Teacher,” we have selected as the general 
subject for all the articles of the current school year, The 
Church of Christ, and we will try as far as we can to explain 
those points of the theology of the Church which are most 
useful to the teachers of our holy religion in their difficult 
task of conveying the truths of that religion to the minds 
of the young. When all the world was of one faith, it was an 
easy matter to point to the Church of Christ, set like the 
city on the hill top, or like the candle lit. and set upon its 
candlestick sending forth its light. At the present day there 
are so many churches that claim to be the Church of Christ, 
to hold His authentic teaching and to carry out His plan for 
the benefit of humanity, that we must note carefully the 
marks of His Church and strive to identify among all the 
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claimants that one Church which may rightly uphold its 
claims. Then only are we ready to consider in detail the 
wonders of that divine institution and the working of the 
divine power, abiding with it and guiding it in the divinely 
planned work. 


But before we can even approach the problem of the 
marks of the Church of Christ, it is necessary first of all to 
establish the fact that Jesus Christ actually founded a 
Church at all. For in our day some who have the name of 
Christians without being so, have gone so far as to deny that 
the Church as we know it was founded by the Christ, nay 
more, to deny that the founding of any religious society was 
ever His intention, or even entered His thoughts. The 
Church, they would have us understand, is the result of a 
long evolution or development of doctrines, which were not 
taught by the Christ but grew up in the course of the cen- 
tury that followed His death, to be erected finally into a 
system, sustained and enforced by certain leaders who 
grouped their followers into a society, which came to be 
known as the Church. This society as time went on arro- 
gated more and more to itself all authority to teach and 
expound the doctrine of Christ and excluded from the field 
any private teachers who presumed to set forth either the 
teaching or the example of the Christ as a guide to human 
conduct. Whereas much of the teaching and the story of 
the Christ accepted by the Church is according to this 
modern school, not of the Christ at all but merely the specu- 
lations and the myths built up about the figure of the 
Nazarene. 


We cannot, within the limits of this article, examine the 
historical worth and genuineness of the Gospels in detail, 
but we feel it is well to call attention to this point that they 
deserve to be examined with at least the impartiality and 
objective scientific criticism that is accorded to other written 
documents, purporting to be history. In evaluating the 
worth of such documents, two things must be borne in mind: 
first, whether they are genuine, that is the writers to whom 
they are attributed, and were those writers well informed 
and willing to tell the truth about the subject of which they 
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write. Then one looks about for witnesses to the fact of 
their writing, found principally in the use of the documents 
in question by other writers. And from other sources again 
we look to establish the knowledge and the veracity of the 
writer so identified. These constitute the extrinsic proofs of 
genuineness and historical worth of any documents. To 
these are added by way of confirmation only, though most 
valuable at times, intrinsic proofs which are derived from 
the examinations of the documents themselves, which often 
confirm the conclusions of the extrinsic proofs, for history 
as written shows probability and cogency in the presentation 
of facts. And negatively the most clever forger of historical 
facts is almost certain to betray himself by some anomaly 
or anachronism, some evident self contradiction, which re- 
veals his fabrications. It is the unfortunate tendency of 
present day critical historians of religion to disregard almost 
entirely the extrinsic proofs in favor of religious documents 
and to rest entirely on intrinsic proofs, which by themselves 
can never completely establish the genuineness or reliability 
of witnesses to historical facts. And not merely is their 
method unsatisfactory from the objective scientific view- 
point in its neglect of valuable helps to the solution of the 
problem, but further we unhesitatingly assert that nearly 
all the attacks on the Christian writings have been inspired 
by a single dominating principle, entirely subjective and 
assumed without any proof, namely that any supernatural 
fact, such as a revelation from God, a miracle, a prophecy, 
etc., is simply an impossibility. Under the guise of serious 
objective scientific study which has deceived so many, this 
irreligious animus cannot be discounted and its presence 
colors every conclusion they reach. Truly religious and truly 
scientific scholars have done able work in justifying the use 
of the sacred writings of Christianity as historical documents 
and we accept their conclusions as a established from 
the scientific viewpoint. 


Starting then with the data they furnish, we will present 
the proof that it was the intention of the Master to establish 
a society, which in every respect corresponds to the Church 
and that the only development of doctrine is from within 
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that Church, the result of its “living vigor,” the outflowering 
and unfolding of the divinely given principle of life, helped 
by the abiding presence of Christ the Founder, and the 
action of the Holy Ghost sent by Him and the Father to 
complete the work of the redemption. 


The drama of the foundation of the Church has its open- 
ing scene in the courts of Heaven, yes, in the very inner life 
of the Godhead, when the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity is sent by His Father into the world. It is the 
temporal mission of the Son of God, according to the eternal 
mission of the Son of God, according to the eternal decree 
of God’s mercy, manifested in His taking flesh, that He 
might cleanse men, His brethren in the flesh, from their sins. 
Before His birth, an angel proclaimed His mission as the 
Savior of men and in the beginning of His public life He 
himself announced that “He was come to save that which 
was lost.”” That salvation was to be by His passion and 
death, as He declared for the last time on the eve of His 
immolation when He held in His sacred and venerable hands 
the chalice of wine, converting it into His precious Blood, 
“the Blood of the New Testament to be shed for many unto 
the remission of sins.” And in saving them from sins, He 
offered them life with God, a higher and fuller life, ‘““more 
abundant” as He styled it, for no longer would men be mere 
servants of God, even beloved servants, but adopted sons, 
heirs of the kingdom of God, joint-heirs with the Divine 
Son, the Christ. 

Such is the divine mission of Jesus Christ, and the Gospels 
further record how perfectly He accomplished it, verifying 
His own witness to His labors at the Last Supper: “I have 
finished the work Thou gavest me to do.” He paid on Cal- 
vary the price for the blessings He brought in the remission 
of sins and the divine sonship. He fixed the conditions 
under which these blessings are to be obtained by all men. 
There is no distinction of race or former condition, but as 
freely given by Him Who paid the price, they are open to 
all who will accept them. The first and most necessary con- 
dition fixed by the Master was that men believe in Him. 
There is no other door to salvation save by faith in Jesus 
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Christ. But faith by itself is not sufficient, a mere mental 
union with the Christ suffering and risen from the dead. 
Further, He requires that those who would find life in Him 
must obey His commands. The living of a moral life is a 
part of Christianity. Last of all He commands men to make 
use of the sacred rites He instituted. Thus “unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he shall not enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven” and the reference is mani- 
festly to the Sacrament of Baptism. Again, of the Blessed 
Eucharist He says: “Except you eat the Flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink His Blood you shall not have life in you.” 
Such is the Master’s own explanation of His mission on 
earth. 


His stay upon earth was short, and He personally taught 
but few the way to this life He had come to bring. These few 
He sent forth into the world that the good news might reach 
all men. From His immediate followers He selected twelve 
men, who were constantly with him during His public min- 
istry in preparation for their work of preaching. To them 
He made known all that He had heard from His Father and, 
further, He guaranteed that any lack of knowledge or 
memory on their part would be supplied by the Holy Ghost, 
to be sent by the Father in His name to teach them all things 
and bring back all things to their mind. At first the twelve 
were sent to the Jews to offer them as their privilege of the 
chosen nation the life that Christ gave to the world. But 
His mission was to all men and He died for all, hence He 
later sent them forth to teach all the nations of the whole 
world, to all men without exception. They were to teach 
His doctrine, they were to be witnesses of His life, death 
and resurrection unto the ends of the world. They fulfilled 
their work for, within a generation, Christianity had been 
preached in every place within the known world. 


Their commission was first to teach but it included also 
the right to govern, which includes the power to make laws, 
to judge and punish under those laws. Christ gave to His 
apostles the same authority with which He was endowed 
by His eternal Father in His mission on earth and promised 
them His unfailing support until the end of time. They 
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were to be the rulers and masters of the entire world within 
the scope of their teaching mission, and those who would not 
heed them in their commands were to be excluded and be put 
out of communion with the things of God. The supreme 
power in spiritual matters was put into their hands, under 
the striking metaphor of binding and loosing, the imposing 
of obligations and dispensing therefrom, in such fashion that 
what they decreed upon earth was ratified and sanctioned 
in heaven. Men were to deal with God through them, his 
accredited representatives. The apostles were fully con- 
scious of the power given them, exercising it from the begin- 
ning by imposing obligations on the converts to the faith 
and in determining the qualities for those who like them- 
selves were to be leaders in the community and their suc- 
cessors in office. Their writings abound in precepts and 
admonitions, ritual, doctrinal, moral; they cut off those who 
refuse to obey them. They wield their authority with mod- 
eration but in the full consciousness of their power. 

Christ further empowered them to sanctify men by effec- 
tive sacred rites. They were not only to teach men, but they 
were to baptize them in the name and power of the most 
Holy Trinity. The action of the Holy Spirit through the 
sensible rite would bring about their rebirth and renewal to 
the new life in Christ. For those who sinned after this re- 
birth and fell back into the old life which was spiritual death, 
He gave them power to forgive according to the infinite 
mercy of God. He made them His judges in the tribunal of 
Penance; again they were to be His representatives, and for- 
giveness of sin was not and is not obtained save by relation 
to the human judges constituted by Jesus Christ. Even more 
wonderfully He bade them imitate Him in His action at the 
Last Supper and like Him consecrate bread and wine, chang- 
ing it into His Body and Blood for the spiritual nourishment 
of men’s souls. The apostles understood Him aright and 
were faithful to their commission. Where men listened to 
their preaching and confessed their faith in Jesus Christ, the 
apostles baptized them. They consecrated the bread and 
wine and gave it to the faithful in communion with the Body 
and Blood of Christ. They rebuked the erring and reconciled 
sinners with God. 
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Such are the facts in summary of the mission of the Son 
of God from His Father, and the mission of the apostles, 
from the Divine Son to Whom was given all power in heaven 
and in earth. They are recorded in simple fashion in all 
sincerity in the earliest documents of Christianity, the Gos- 
pels and in the other writings of the apostles and their dis- 
ciples. Externally and internally these documents bear all 
the marks of historical veracity and genuineness, so that 
it is impossible that they be the work of forgers of a later 
date. If they cannot be relied on, then no historical docu- 
ment can be trusted and no witnesses to facts can ever be 
received. No one has ever questioned them unless he had 
already subjectively convinced himself that he must not 
accept them, for in accepting them he must accept the Christ 


and all that such acceptance involves in the matter of belief 
and conduct. 


And from these facts only one conclusion can result, the 
conclusion that Jesus Christ founded a society, which is His 
Church. There is no vagueness, there is no lack of definite- 
ness in His preaching on the Kingdom of God; it is to be 
a visible society, with the conditions of membership quite 
clearly denoted and this is so manifestly His intention that 
all the speculation of modern critics on the point sound very 
empty and baseless. They simply fade away and dissolve 
in the presence of the simple, unsophisticated account of 
early Christianity, committed to writing under the guidance 
of the same Spirit of God that abides with the Church. 


For all are agreed on the definition of a society. It is a 
number of men united under a common authority, for a 
common end, to be attained by common means. There can 
be no society in which you cannot distinguish four elements. 
There must be a number of men, a large or small number 
makes little difference; the family, for example, constitutes 
a true society. A common authority binds them together, 
otherwise there is not a society but a mob. Again they must 
have a common object or purpose for which they work and, 
lastly, there must be certain common means by which they 
strive to attain their common purpose. Examination of the 
mission given to the apostles by Jesus Christ shows that He 
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sent them to form a religious society, that is a Church, for 
it is in its object and means that a Church differs principally 
from societies that are not religious, that it is directly con- 
cerned with man’s obligations to God, rather than with his 
temporal welfare to be obtained by common effort and co- 
operation. 


Christ sent forth His apostles to teach all men without 
exception what He had taught them, namely the offer of 
remission of sins and new life, abundant life that He had 
purchased by His Blood. On all mankind He laid a corre- 
sponding obligation to hear them and to accept this loving 
invitation. He placed all men under the common authority 
of the apostles. They were not to act independently of one 
another but to govern by their collective authority. If He 
had intended that each of the apostles should have his own 
distinctive and independent following, He would have 
founded not one society but many societies. But in all His 
teaching He never spoke of more than one. It is always of 
His Church, not of Churches, and the comparisons with the 
“Sheepfold,” the “kingdom,” a “city,” all imply unity of 
government and administration. The apostles, too, so under- 
stood Him and regarded the Church as a single society under 
their collective authority. They laid obligations upon men 
who had been converted to the faith by one or other apostle. 
The converts of one apostle recognized the authority of the 
other apostles. St. Paul explains in his letters that he and 
the other apostles are of one mind. Other apostles wrote 
letters with full authority to communities of Christians who 
had not been converted by them. 


Now in the exercise of this common authority, they sought 
to unite all men for a common object, which was evidently 
the object for which Jesus came into the world. He came to 
cleanse men from sin, to make them holy, to make them 
children of God and heirs to His Kingdom. With this pur- 
pose the apostles were in entire accord. For as the Father 
had sent His Divine Son, so Jesus sent them. Further, cer- 
tain common means were to be employed in the attainment 
of the end proposed. These were the fulfillment of the con- 
ditions which Christ had sent for obtaining remission of sins 
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and the gifts of the new life. The apostles, from the very 
beginning, preached always the same gospel, men must turn 
from sin in repentance and must believe in Jesus Christ and 
His teaching which they set forth. Then they must obey His 
commandments in living the moral life pleasing to God. 
Finally, they must make use of the sacred rites which He 
had instituted for their sanctification. If they believed, they 
must be baptized and thus be incorporated into the body of 
the society. As members of the society they must partake of 
the Sacrament of Communion in the Body and Blood of 
Christ. They must submit in all obedience to its heads ap- 
pointed by the Christ and subject their sins in the tribunal 
of Penance to the judgment of those empowered by the 
Christ to bind and loose. 

Thus we have verified in the teaching of Christ all the 
requirements of a perfect society, complete in its parts, its 
purpose and its means. There will be ample development of 
its component elements as numbers are added in the conver- 
sion of the Roman Empire but it will be a development from 
within, that in no way changes its essential constitution fixed 
in remarkable detail by its Divine Founder. As situations 
arose and crises were reached in the very earliest days of this 
society’s existence, its leaders, in the full consciousness of 
their authority and guided by the promised Holy Spirit 
according to the directions given them by Christ Himself, 
made the necessary adaptations to the changing circum- 
stances without altering the substance of His Church. They 
found that it possessed in its constitution the very wisdom 
of God, that foresees all things and disposes all things in 
such fashion, that there is no need for Him to change or 
revise His plan which is from eternity and for eternity. And 
what was true of the Apostolic Age has been the experience 
of this same society of the Christ in succeeding ages down 
to the present time. Under the many external variations of 
discipline required by the social and political changes of 
mankind, the essential structure of the Church has remained 
the same. There is not and there cannot be any essential 
change in the true Church of Christ, else His mission has 
failed and He is not possessed of the wisdom of God and He 
would then not be God as well as man. 
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We have refrained in this introductory article from desig- 
nating precisely what is the true Church of Christ, among 
all those who at the present time claim to be so. We will 
have occasion to treat of that more at length in later articles. 
But before we come to that point we must consider as we 
will in the next issues the nature and the characteristics of 
the Church which Christ founded, for then only will we be 
in a position to show which one of the existing churches can 
lawfully claim to be identical with it. For this contribution 
it is sufficient to send forth the evidence of the facts of the 
foundation of a Church, a true society, by Jesus Christ and 
that evidence is ready at hand in the earliest written records 
of Christianity, considered even as mere historical docu- 
ments, prescinding from their divine inspiration which guar- 
antees for all believers their inerrancy and veracity. 


THE SOCIAL FORMATION OF YOUTH 


The second aim of Christian education is to help the child to 
grow to full membership in the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
most significant meaning of the Mystical Body of Christ is cor- 
porateness ; it signifies incorporation into Christ and the concorpo- 
ration of the followers of Christ; in other words, the union of the 
members of the Mystical Body with their Head and with one an- 
other by the bonds of love. This second aim of education, therefore, 
involves the development in the young of a sense of solidarity and 
a sense of responsibility toward the obligations growing out of that 
solidarity. This is what may be said to constitute the task of the 
social formation of youth. We can see that it strikes directly at the 
second root cause of our social maladies—individualism. 

By Sister Mary Gonzaga, The Social Philosophy of Christian 
Education,” p. 82. 





New Books in Review 


The Missal for Sundays and Principal Feasts of the Year. 
According to the Latest Decrees with Benediction, Vespers, 
Compline and a Collection of Prayers. Turnhout, Belgium: 
Brepols’ Catholic Press. New York: C. Wilderman Co., 
Inc. Pp. 444. Price to Schools 18c per copy if ordered in 
lots of 100 or more, otherwise 20c. 


The price of this Missal is most reasonable. Its intro- 
ductory material, bracketing and use of black and red in the 
Ordinary of the Mass are to be commended. We only wish 
that the size of type were larger. 


The Catholic Sunday Missal. Plain Edition Specially 
Arranged for School Use. Being a translation of the Missale 
Romanum Arranged for Sunday and Festival Use. By Very 
Rev. C. J. Callan, O.P., and Very Rev. John A. McHugh, 
O.P. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1934 and 1936. Pp. 


512. Price 20c retail; in quantities 15c each. Free sample 
to educators. 


Without doubt this edition of The Catholic Sunday Missal 
is the most unusual value with which we are acquainted. 
Not only will the price of the Missal appeal to teachers, but 
the publishers are to be commended for the workmanship 
and the material that have gone into its make-up. The type 
is large and clear, and the binding appears most satisfactory. 
Every attempt has been made by the editors to make this 
edition complete in containing every Mass which will sup- 
plant Sunday Masses during 1936-39. 
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Liturgy for the Class-Room. By Rev. John T. McMahon. 
Sydney, Australia: Pellegrini & Co., 543 George Street, 1934. 
Pp. 58. Price 2/6 per copy. 


In his introductory paragraph the author states that the 
purpose of Liturgy for the Class-Room is to present “an 
appeal to priests and people, to teachers and children, to join 
the revived liturgical apostolate, which seems to be the 
divinely appointed means of restoring all things in Christ.” 
The author places stress on the value of devoting the Friday 
Religion period of each week to a study of the Liturgy. The 
volume is primarily orientation and motivation for the 
teacher to provide adequate and appropriate instruction on 
the Mass in the classroom. 


With Harp and Lute. A Collection of Poems, Old and 
New, for Catholic Children. By Blanche Jennings Thomp- 
son. Illustrations by Kate Seredy. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935. Pp. xxii + 187. Price $1.25. 


Teachers of young and older children will find in Miss 
Thompson’s collection of poems delightful material to use 
in English and Religion classes. ‘The editor introduces each 
poem with notes that contribute to its enjoyment and appre- 
ciation. Some of the poems are very old, others are by recent 
writers. There is a section devoted to the liturgical poetry 
of the Church. Every school library will wish to own a copy 
of With Harp and Lute. 


Unit B—Childhood of the Boy Jesus of “The Life of 
Christ in Picture and Story.” By Father Francis. Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: Father Francis, 1501 So. Layton Boulevard, 
1936. Price 5c each. 


Fifteen pictures, each with a story and language exercise, 
are given in this unit that describes the Child Jesus engaged 
in the activities of early childhood. The work has been 
prepared for grades one to four. 
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The Children’s Bible History. For the Use of Christ’s 
Little Ones. By Rev. S. A. Raemers. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1936. Pp. xvii + 224. Price 60c retail. 


Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., has written a foreword to 
children for this volume. The author presents the Old 
Testament in twenty-one lessons and the New Testament 
in twenty-two lessons. Suggested learning activities in the 
form of word games, sand table projects, objective test exer- 
cises, dramatizations, biblical quotations, scrap book proj- 
ects, directions for posters, story telling suggestions, sen- 
tence games, etc., have been prepared by Sister M. Liguori 
and Sister M. Gregory of the Sisters of Notre Dame. The 
book is pleasing in illustration and in size of type, and has 
been prepared for children of grades three to five. 


Catholic Colleges and Schools in the United States. 
“Major Seminaries, Preparatory Seminaries.” Pp. 22. “High 
Schools and Academies, Elementary Schools, National Sum- 
mary.” Pp. 21. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, 1936. Price 25c each. 


Again we are indebted to the Department of Education 
of the N.C.W.C. for a statistical presentation and interpreta- 
tion of Catholic education in the United States. Data in this 
series of three pamphlets, the first of which, Universities, 
Colleges and Normal Schools, was reviewed in the April, 
1936, issue of the JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
were procured in the 1934 survey and contain reference ma- 
terial that should be found in every Catholic library. 


Sheed & Ward Samplers: 1\—Christopher Dawson; 2— 
Fulton Sheen; 3—Jacques Maritain; 4—G. K. Chesterton; 
5—Ross Hoffman; 6—Alfred Noyes. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc., 1936. 32 page pamphlets. Price 25c each; 20c 
each for five or more; 16c each for bulk orders from schools. 


Catholic college teachers, and perhaps some fourth year 
high school teachers, particularly those dealing with supe- 
rior groups, will be very glad to have these Samplers to put 
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into the hands of students. Each Sampler offers from five 
to ten substantial extracts from the author’s work, present- 
ing what is fundamental in his thought. Each Sampler also 
has a portrait of the author and a biographical note. The 
publishers announce that additional Samplers will be ready 
shortly. Sheed and Ward are to be congratulated on this 
rather unusual means of offering Catholic students an exten- 
sive introduction to various phases of Catholic reading typ- 
ical of the Catholic revival as a whole. 


The six Samplers that were published after the above was 
written are taken from the writings of Paul Claudel, Henri 
Gheon, Gertrude von Le Fort, Arnold Lunn, Daniel Sargent, 
and Edward Watkin. 


The Gracious Years. By M. Pharo Hilliard. A True Story 
of Discovery and Fulfillment. Paterson, New Jersey: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. 121. Price $1.50 (plus 
postage). 

In a very readable and informal manner the author gives 
not only the steps that led her into the Church but likewise 
her impressions of twenty-three years of Catholic life. 
Libraries and individuals interested in collecting converts’ 
stories will want to include The Gracious Years with the 
experiences of Michael Williams, Dr. Delany, Father Knox, 
John Moody, Ross Hoffman and others. 


The Moral and Religious Development of the Preschool 
Child. By Sister Mary, I.H.M., and Margaret Mary Hughes. 
“Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry,” From The Catholic 
University of America. Vol. IV, No. 1 (April, 1936), Bal- 
timore: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1936. Pp. vii+ 
51. 


Chapter Five of this report, which gives a summary of 
the investigation as well as the authors’ conclusions, is pub- 
lished in the March, 1934 JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION. The present pamphlet, with its exact statement of 
problem, procedure and presentation of data, will prove 
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of value to all those interested in techniques of investigation. 
The science of religious and moral development is indebted 
to Sister Mary and her collaborators for the data herein 
presented on “how early children are able to appreciate cer- 
tain moral and religious concepts, and at what age-level their 
interest in particular concepts is most alert”. 


The Social Philosophy of Christian Education. A Disser- 
tation Submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University of America in 
Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. By Sister Mary Gonzaga Welsh, 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 
1936. Pp. xi + 98. 


The author states the purpose of her study in the follow- 
ing words: “to show that Christian education has a social 
philosophy which is adequate for solving present-day social 
problems.” In Chapter I she reviews modern economic and 
social conditions; in Chapter II there is an analysis of these 
conditions and their underlying causes; Chapter III is de- 
votea to modern theories of education and Chapter IV is a 
preseutation of the social philosophy of Christian education. 
In Chapter V, the author offers suggestions for the social 
formation of the young, presenting suggestions under the 
headings: (1) Social Ideas; (2) Social Sentiments; (3) 
Social Acts. Sister Gonzaga’s dissertation is a needed con- 
tribution to literature in the field of the Catholic philosophy 
of education. 


“The Church has a message. It has been taught by the infallible leaders of 
the Church, the Vicars of Christ, by Leo XIII and Pius XI. These documents 
of the popes give the official teaching of the Church; official principles given in 
these documents of the popes insist that they are not going out of their divinely 
appointed sphere when they give a teaching on social problems and the prob- 
lems of industry. Because human life is a unit, we cannot put religion in one 
compartment and industry in another, and social amusements in another, and 
political and legislative in another. We are one human being. And the same 
fundamental principles should guide us, not only in our religious life, but they 
should also reach out and extend to our home life, to our social life, our 
industrial life, our political life. Because there is not a single thing in all the 
phases of human life that must not and should not be brought to the touch- 
stone of fundamental religious belief and fundamental moral principles.” 

By Archbishop Mitty “Feature of San Francisco Meeting of C.C.I.P.,” 
Catholic Action, Vol. XVIII, No. 7 (July, 1936) p. 11. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


At the time this issue of the JouRNAL oF RELIGIous IN- 
STRUCTION reaches subscribers the Catechetical Congress 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is meeting in 
New York City. At this convention bishops, priests, reli- 
gious and laity are giving detailed consideration to the sev- 
eral works of the Confraternity, each of which deals with 
religious instruction. In our September issue we printed 
the tentative program of the Confraternity together with an 
excerpt from Cardinal Pacelli’s letter to his Excellency, the 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, conveying the Holy 
Father’s blessing to the Congress. We recommend the great 
work of the Catechetical Congress to the prayers of our 
readers. 


GRACE PRESUPPOSES NATURE 


Since “grace presupposes nature” and ‘‘does not dispense 
with nature but completes it,” it is necessary that Catholic 
educators be on their guard against a smugness that mani- 
fests itself in an indifference to things of nature. For in- 
stance, the environment, native endowment, the process of 
learning, and mental, physical and social development must 
receive intelligent attention in any efficacious program of 
religious education or even of religious instruction. We 
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have observed youth and grown men and women who have 
attended schools that had the Blessed Sacrament under their 
respective roofs, where the work of the day was begun and 
closed with prayer, where the teachers were religious men 
or women, and where opportunities for confession were of- 
fered at frequent and easy intervals, yet graduates of these 
schools did not mirror the work of grace. Perhaps an in- 
vestigation into causes of failure in Catholic living might 


show that the school gave scant attention to the things of 
nature! 


FACULTY MEETINGS FOR TEACHERS OF 
RELIGION 


Since experience has shown that most desirable progress 


in teaching results from a cooperative study by members of 
the faculty of specific educational problems, let us hope that 
the present school year will be marked by constructive meet- 
ings of Religion teachers, meetings for which they have 
prepared carefully in advance, and which will be character- 
ized by courage in identifying problems and working for 
their solution consistently and intelligently. There is some- 
thing wrong with a school situation in which the teachers 
are not aware of problems. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Everywhere Catholic high schools and colleges are en- 
gaged in a wealth of admirable religious activities, all of 
which are deserving of admiration. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties, however, do not and cannot provide for all students. 
A considerable number, and they are the most needy, do not 
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take part in them. Moreover, lectures and enthusiastic 
meetings that are a part of a well organized program, do 
not result in permanent learning. They afford motivation 
but that is all. Extra-curricular activities that are religious 
in character should have our respect and one hundred per 
cent cooperation. They have an important contribution to 
make to the work of religious education. But it is most nec- 
essary for the teacher of Religion and those responsible for 
religious instruction in our schools not to look upon the 
extra-curricular program of the school as a substitute for the 
obligation of Catholic education to present Christian Doc- 
trine according to the maturity of the learner. 


WRITING SKITS IN RELIGION CLASSES 


Last winter the JouRNAL published several skits that had 
been written and presented by high school students. Since 
then, other skits have been submitted to us for publication. 
We like these student productions and regret that this year’s 
program for the JouRNAL does not permit us to publish them 
in our pages. The value of askit, however, rests not so much 
in its presentation to the student body or others. Its great- 
est worth comes from the experience furnished to students in 
writing the skit. Many topics in the Religion curriculum 
at the secondary school level will furnish material for skits. 
When two or three students work together, not only do they 
have the pleasure of a cooperative activity, but they have 
the valuable experience of expressing themselves clearly and 
to the point with the added satisfaction of presenting their 
work to the class. From the skits we have read we feel that 
their preparation is to be encouraged, particularly when 
every member of the class takes an active part in their writ- 
ing and presentation. 
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HOW DO OUR COLLEGE STUDENTS READ? 


For a number of years we have examined reports that give 
us statistical pictures of what college students read. Let 
us give some consideration to how the college student reads. 
It would not be amiss for those instructors who find it diffi- 
cult to get extensive reading assignments from their students 
in Religion to investigate the facility with which the indi- 
vidual student is able to read. Perhaps he has reading 
deficiencies and is in need of a diagnostic and remedial pro- 
gram in reading. More than one investigation shows that 
college students differ widely in their reading ability and 
many of them have surprisingly immature and deficient 
reading habits. 


DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR COURSES IN COLLEGE 
RELIGION 


Since the primary function of the junior college years is 
the transmission of truth and the training of youth, let us 
make careful examination of our content and procedures for 
the first two years of college to determine their efficacy in 
terms of these general objectives. Are we making sufficient 
differentiation between our junior and senior college courses 
in Religion? Are we giving particular attention to our stu- 
dents as individuals? The junior college instructor should 
not be a research man, it is not necessary that he be a great 
scholar, but he must be interested in teaching and guidance 
and all that the best thought on the subject implies. 








THE NEGLECTED BOOK, THE CATECHISM 





REVEREND ANTHONY N. FUERST 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Grace is the most important factor in the formation of a 
truly Christian life. After it the revealed truths of our reli- 
gion are next in importance. They form the content of 
“catechesis” or, for the want of a better term, of oral instruc- 
tion which is in itself an external grace, supplying the 
motives and inspiration for cooperation with actual and 
sanctifying grace." Revealed truths are the catechetical 
stock-in-trade; they are the subjects which must be taught; 
they are the riches which the catechist seeks to distribute. 
In depth they surpass every other branch of knowledge, and, 
as no other branch, they are designed to touch the heart and 
fill it with joy. They are endowed with these characteristics 
because their Giver, the Teacher of Mankind, is Wisdom 
personified, and because they are by their very nature tid- 
ings of great joy—the word ‘“‘Evangelium” strikes the pitch 
of their joyful note.’ 


Since her inception the Church has aimed to carry out her 
divine mission to teach all nations. She has tried by every 
means in her power to instill into man a knowledge of the 
revealed truths which her Founder penned in heaven and 
published here on earth. By the use of Bible History, an 
authentic substitute for the Bible itself, she has sought to 
describe in fact and figure the wonders of God’s mercy from 
the creation of the world down to the coming of Christ. In 
the use of liturgy she has endeavored to express concretely 
and in a graphic manner the truths and the deeds which led 





*Lange Herman, S.J., De Gratia (Tractatus Dogmaticus), p. 4 ff. and p. 70. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Company, 1929. 


*St. Mark, 1:14; St. Matthew, IV :23 and IX:35. 
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to the redemption and salvation of mankind. In her prayers 
and through the ceremonies with which she has embellished 
public worship she has steadily striven to make visual in 
yearly cycle the dogmas of God’s economy of grace. Finally, 
in her role as custodian and teacher of divinely revealed 
truths, she has expressed in her own words the doctrine of 
man’s sin and salvation and everything connected with them 
in short, succinct formulas. In these formulas we have the 
ground-work of the Catechism. 


What is the Catechism? ‘The catechism as we know it 
today is a compendium of Catholic teaching arranged in a 
didactic and abstract form. When we examine it, we find 
that it presents the whole of Catholic doctrine (whole, not 
in the sense of complete, but rather in the sense of a con- 
spectus), and that it does so, not in the form of historical 
facts, but in the guise of abstract formulas to be learned 
by the inquirer. This abstract conspectus of doctrine is 
arranged in an orderly fashion, and to prevent confusion and 
to help the understanding it is couched in concise and pithy 
language. Hence, the catechism of the present day presents 
the whole of Christian doctrine in an abstract way with a 
maximum of order and a minimum of words. 


It was not always thus. The history of the catechism as 
written by Thalhofer, Hézard, Karl Raab, and lately by 
Johann Schmitt demonstrates conclusively that the cate- 
chism has undergone many changes in the course of the 
centuries. Protestant errors were combatted in the first 
printed Catholic catechisms; rationalistic tendencies exer- 
cised considerable influence on the make-up of eighteenth 
century catechisms—apologetics and ethics were unduly 
stressed. The age of romanticism, the flight from reason, 
placed a premium on mysticism; contemporaneous with it 
religious feeling and religious experience were emphasized in 
the then current catechisms.* Present day pedagogical 
tendencies are greatly concerned about activity, motivation 
and self-expression; the catechisms which are being turned 
out at the present time attempt to cope with these problems. 


*Karl Raab, Das Katechismus Problem, pp. 36-54. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Book Company, 1934. 
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In spite of these modifications which the Catechism under- 
went, there are and were certain elements which were left 
untouched. These are the short abstract formulas which 
were phrased by the Church and taught the Christians of 
all ages, the oldest being the Apostles’ Creed, the Our Father, 
the Decalogue and the Sacraments. They are the funda- 
mental formulas of the catechism because they are the basis 
and the foundation of all catechisms, Protestant as well as 
Catholic. Long before the catechism as we know it was 
in general use these formulas were employed by the cate- 
chists. Research has proved that they were known to the 
catechumens and the “competentes.”* It is debatable 
whether the age immediately subsequent to the apostles 
employed them in the instruction of the candidates for 
baptism.° 

In the centuries following the disappearance of the 
catechumenate additions were made to these basic formulas 
such as the capital sins, the principal virtues and the com- 
mandments of the Church. These manifest, however, very 
little uniformity either in treatment or in frequency of 
appearance. 


What position does the catechism as the product of a long 
historico-ecclesiastical development occupy in regard to the 
teacher and the pupil? Is it a text-book to be placed in the 
hands of the children to be used as any other text-book? Is 
it a manual to be used exclusively by the teacher? In other 
words: what purpose does the catechism serve in the reli- 
gious instruction of children? 


The catechism is not like other text-books dealing with 
profane branches, but it is a manual of divinely revealed 
truths made official by the Church, and only the Bishop as 
a member of the teaching body has the inalienable right to 
determine the Diocesan Catechism and to prescribe its use 
throughout the diocese.* It differs from all other books and 


“Dict. d’Arch. Chrétienne et de Lit. s. v. Catechese etc. II, 2, p. 2538 ff. 
° Alfred Seeberg, Der Katechismus in der Urchristenheit, Leipzig (Deichert), 
1903. This is the thesis of the book. 
* Katechetische Blatter, 1900, p. 255 ff., 307 ff. This is the gist of the words 


of Bishop Leonrod of Ejichstatt. The basis of his assertion can be found in 
CIC. c. 1327, AAS IX, 305 ff. 
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manuals by reason of its authority. It is the official manual, 
the ecclesiastical syllabus. All other text-books rest upon 
merely human authority; the catechism contains the printed 
teaching of the organ instituted by Christ. The catechism is 
not primarily the book of a theologian, as learned as Gas- 
parri or as capable as DeHarbe, but it is the definitive and 
authoritative word of the world’s Teacher, the Church, as 
soon as its use is enjoined by the Bishop. It is the teaching 
manual of the Church in which the deposit of faith is pre- 
sented to the laity. 


The catechism, therefore, serves the purpose of empha- 
sizing the role which the Church plays in respect to the 
teaching Christ bequeathed her, the role of guardian and 
interpreter of revealed truth. The Catholic layman does 
not ordinarily come to the knowledge of the truth and sure 
teaching of Christ by the mere perusal of Sacred Scriptures 
or by the sheer reading of excerpts from Sacred Scriptures, 
but by direct contact with the teaching Church. On that 
account Bible History for pedagogical and didactic reasons 
is an invaluable aid, but it is not a completely satisfactory 
substitute for the catechism. For, although the Catholic 
rule of faith, the teaching Church, is not denied by Bible 
History or Sacred Scripture, since the faithful receive the 
Bible from the hands of Mother Church and have its meaning 
pointed out to them by her cautious fingers, the Catholic 
standpoint inherent to Catholic dogma is, nevertheless, 
strongly emphasized only by the catechism. And this is a 
very forceful reason for a better evaluation of the catechism. 
It is a matter of great importance that truth be dispensed 
by the infallible teaching authority of the Church, and that 
the principle of subjection to her authority should become 
the very flesh and blood of the spiritual life of the Catholic 
from childhood.’ 

This official character of the catechism is not a mere 
opinion of catechetical writers, nor the catchword of those 
who are interested in retaining the catechism in religious 
instruction, but a character to which all evidence points. 

(a) In medieval times the catechism presented the prob- 


‘Michael Gatterer, S.J., Katechetik (4th edition), p. 278. Innsbruck, 1931. 
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lem-question of the child. Through the answer of the 
catechist, also contained in the catechism, the official posi- 
tion of the Church in the matter was stated.° 


(b) The councils of the Church, both provincial and 
plenary, reiterate this truth, viz., that the Bishops should 
not only “see to it that children were taught the rudiments 
of their faith and their duties toward God and their parents, 
but also that some definite form and method of instruction 
in the rudiments of their faith should be drawn up for the 
faithful, so that all legitimate pastors and teachers could 
adopt it.”® Our own Plenary Councils of Baltimore busied 
themselves on three different occasions with this project.” 


(c) The attempt being made at the present time to fashion 
a catechism for the universal Church (Vatican Council, Pius 
X and Cardinal Gasparri) demonstrates conclusively the 
Church’s attitude on an authoritative presentation of the 
truths of religion and her concern for a proper solution of 
the problem. It is to be regretted that neither the Council 
of Trent nor the Council of the Vatican (1870) were able t¢ 
perfect their plans and to carry out their resolutions. 


(d) In order to fill a need which must necessarily be felt 
until such a time as the Universal Catechism finally appears, 
the Bishops of the various countries have applied them- 
selves to the problem of producing a catechism which will 
in the interim serve as an authoritative norm for religious 
instruction. The German Bishops authorized the ‘“Einheit- 
skatechismus” (in German catechetical literature, simply 
E. K.) in 1925; the greater part of the Austrian Episcopate 
(10 Bishops) adopted the “Katholisches Religionsbuech- 
lein” in 1924; the American Hierarchy, through the Episco- 
pal Committee on Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, are 
studying the Baltimore Catechism with a view of making it 
more satisfactory as a statement of Catholic Doctrine. 


*Dr. Christoph Moufang, Katholische Katechismen des XVI Jahrh, pp. 1, 
107, 135, etc. Mainz, Kirchheim, 1881. ; 

°Peter Cardinal Gasparri, The Catholic Catechism, p. 223. New York’ 
Kenedy, 1932. The excerpt from the Acts of the Vatican Council in Apper 
dix I. 

* Peter Guilday, A History of the Councils of Baltimore, p. 240. New York 
Macmillan, 1932. 
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Because the catechism is the authoritative teaching of the 
Bishop in his character as the representative of the Church’s 
teaching authority, it must be considered and treated with 
faithful and obedient reverence not only by the children, but 
also by the catechist. The efforts, therefore, of many pres- 
ent day writers to do away with the catechism, or to mini- 
mize its role in religious instruction is not to be condoned 
too readily. A place must be reserved and preserved for the 
catechism, otherwise the principle of historical continuity 
will be overthrown, the authority of the Church will be sub- 
jected to irreverent handling, and the source of pure doctrine 
will be tainted. We do not wish to sell our heritage for 
the potage of present day pedagogy; we are not so foolish 
as to exchange true doctrine for the sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal of private opinion (1 Cor., XIII:1); we do 
not want to barter the security of the catechism for the ex- 
posed places where we would be buffeted by the wind of 
loose doctrine. 


The catechism must have a place in our instruction and, 
indeed, a prominent place. Here we are met with the diffi- 
culty: How are we to instill these abstract truths into the 
child? How are the abstract formulas of the catechism to 
be given to the children that they may make living motives 
of them? That is the obstacle which confronts the teacher 
of religion. 


Before we proceed any further we must insist that the 
catechism as such is not primarily a book of motives, but a 
book designed to give in precise, clear-cut and pithy form 
the truths of religion. In the language of the schoolmen 
this is equivalent to saying that the didactic element of 
revealed truth is to be stressed and not the didascalic (the 
power of motivation enrooted in all truths pertaining to sal- 
vation)."" Hence, the task will be to transmit these truths 
in such a way that the truth-content is opened to the 
child, and that the child is brought to the best possible 
understanding of that truth-content. It must be remem- 
bered also that the truths of our religion are not like 


* Jungmann-Gatterer, Theorie der geistlichen Beredsamkeit (4th edition), 
p. 46, 477 f. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Company, 1908. 
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the truths of any secular or profane branch. Our reli- 
gion is a supernatural religion, not only in respect to its 
origin, but also in respect to its content. It contains 
truths that are above the understanding of mankind even 
after revelation. These truths being destined for men 
and women on earth must be communicated in a man- 
ner familiar to mankind; speech and speech mechanism 
must be utilized. Phrases and words must, therefore, be 
used which are as closely expressive of the revealed ideology 
as human genius can contrive. To this end certain words 
have been coined or forced into accommodated usage which 
in the course of time have been inalienably associated with 
the several truths which they were designed to express. 
Any attempt made to change them or to tamper with them 
will, instead of clarifying, only mystify the generations that 
have grown accustomed to them. It is our task then to 
preserve the words and the idea-content attached to them. 


This latter fact implies that the faculty of memory must 
be pressed into service. “To commit to memory, in sub- 
stance, many of the truths of our holy religion is good for 
children, just as it is for theologians. Nothing need be said 
here of the power of memory to absorb and to retain in 
early years. This does not mean that mere memory work is 
all sufficient; but it is, I think, a much more important 
factor in the training of youth than many modern educators 
are willing to acknowledge.”** 


This then is our objective: to teach the children the truths 
of the catechism, to teach them as truths and thus to add to 
the knowledge already acquired by the children. The cate- 
chism is for the catechist the source from which he draws 
the authoritative teaching of the Church; it is also the norm 
of order according to which the truths are to be presented. 
How is the catechist to use this authoritative source and 
norm so that it may be understood where it may be under- 
stood and conned where it may be memorized? 


1. The catechism as a book must not take the place of 
* Archbishop McNicholas, “The Content of Religious Instruction,” Pro- 


ceedings of the National Catcchetical Congress of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, p. 21, Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. 
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the instruction (catechesis) itself..* The single lessons of 
the catechism are the result of a formative process that has 
been going on for years. The individual sentences of the 
catechism embody the various stages by which the result 
was reached. It was centuries before the Church found the 
words equivalent to our “similar” and “equal”; it was only 
after a long-drawn controversy that the “filioque’” was ad- 
mitted into the Creed; it is only a little more than a half- 
century ago that the distinction between “‘impeccability” and 
“infallibility” was drawn to the satisfaction of all. The 
child cannot be expected to absorb this wisdom, the product 
of the centuries, by merely hearing the teacher read and 
pronounce the words of the catechism or by doing it himself. 
If that were possible, the child could dispense with the cate- 
chist entirely and confine the learning of religion to those 
occasions when the midnight oil burnt most brightly and the 
ears of a benevolent mother were most receptive “to hearing 
the lesson”. Furthermore, the vital participation of the 
catechist in the religious education of the child would be 
eliminated. Every condemnation of the catechism we hear 
today can be traced back to this antiquated method of 
dunning the truths of religion into the children without the 
benefit of prefatory explanation. 


2. The catechism should not- be used indiscriminately. 
There are certain limitations to its use, limitations which 
are to be found in the nature of things. For the religious 
instruction of children in the first three grades no catechism 
should be used, rather a religious booklet with an historical 
content. Such a booklet would closely approximate the text 
which we call a Bible History. The reasons are, of course, 
patent. Children of that mental age have no taste and no 
aptitude for abstract ideas. Their minds are bound down by 
the concrete, sense objects within their own experience. The 
particular and the natural alone possess an attraction and it 
is just such things that bulk largely in their understanding. 
Further, the sense impressions and the primary concepts of 
children of such a low mental age are so limited that there is 


* Dr. Josef Gottler, Religions—und Moralpadagogik (2nd edition), p. 165 ff. 
Munster, Aschendorff, 1931. 
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no possibility of drawing upon them to furnish data for the 
new abstract knowledge which the catechist is attempting 
to impart. The word “person,” for instance, is so abstract 
that it causes difficulty even for the trained theologian. The 
word is, nevertheless, mentioned most frequently in the be- 
ginning of the catechism when the Blessed Trinity is dis- 
cussed. Where in the child’s previous experience or in his 
former sense knowledge is anything to be found which could 
remotely suggest an answer to the question regarding the 
nature of a “person”? Finally, “specialists” tell us that 
only at the beginning of the fourth grade has the small child 
the primary tool of reading. In other words, before this age 
he is unable to use reading as a study tool. And by no means 
should the teaching of religion be made the teaching of 
reading.’* 


3. In our choice of an approved catechism we should be 
guided by the mental age and the natural tendencies of the 
children under instruction. In other words, we should not 
use a single catechism for all the grades, but should try our 
best to suit the catechism to the stage of mental develop- 
ment which the child has already reached. This is another 
way of saying that we should use graded catechisms. Graded 
catechisms are those which in content, order and language 
fill the needs of a particular mental-age group. In its con- 
tent it should embody the results of research, namely, that 
the truths chosen for a particular grade should be within 
the reach of the children of that age. Their understanding 
at the various mental levels has been gauged partially, at 
least, by the data of empirical psychology. In regard to its 
order it should be remembered that the logical order must 
not be stressed too strongly because the children of our 
grammar schools have not reached the stage where they can 
appreciate the niceties of logic or of logical order. In its 
language an attempt must be made to bring the words and 
phrases chosen within the range of the child’s vocabulary 
except when a time-honored term must be retained. Thorn- 





*Ellamay Horan, “Graded Catechisms,” Proceedings of the National Cate- 
chetical Congress of Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, p. 89. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. 
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dike has done yeoman service by his compilation of word 
lists and by his recently completed dictionary.” 


In the beginning we mentioned not only the mental age 
of the children, but also their natural tendencies. Natural 
tendencies can, in this case, be defined as the natural likes 
and dislikes of the children who are being instructed. To 
make our instruction living and to make our truths to live 
in the children, the catechism which contains the necessary 
truths must be distinguished not only by the clarity of 
thought and diction, but also by the appeal to the emotions 
and to the will, although these latter aims are beyond the 
scope of the book itself. This appeal is best expressed by 
the attractive make-up of the book. The catechism should 
be adorned with pleasing pictures and fitted out with attrac- 
tive type. In this way the children will come to like the 
book itself, will keep it jealously, and will refer to it often 
later in life. 


4. It must not be forgotten, however, that the instruction 
does not begin with the catechism and then turn to the unit 


or instruction, but opens with the instruction or the unit 
and only then refers to the catechism." To put it more 
plainly, the single questions and answers of the catechism 
should not be analyzed word for word, but should be the 
natural result of an explanatory preface in a synthetic 
process. In this methodology the catechism does not sug- 
gest the beginning of the unit or the instruction, but the 
end; the end, however, in the sense of where it will be most 
profitable and useful. 


The exact place of the catechism in the instruction cannot 
be determined with mathematical nicety, but can be ascer- 
tained only by the psychological course of the instruction 
itself. It is left to the catechist because he knows best the 
most telling moment psychologically to introduce the cate- 
chism into the instruction. That moment arrives when the 
catechist attempts to summarize, recapitulate, all that has 


* There are certain definitions which could be revised, e.g., Jesuit (second 
meaning), Jesus, Catholic, sacrament, etc. 

“Dr. Heinrich Mayer, Katechetik (2nd edition), p. 76. St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder Book Company, 1928. 
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gone before in the story, the narration, the observation, etc., 
into a single sentence or a group of sentences. The catechist 
will find it most opportune to suggest the question and 
answer of the catechism when he attempts to tie the stray 
ends of the instruction into a whole, when he takes up the 
task of fitting together the varied pieces of the instruction 
into a definite picture, a picture that is best mirrored in 
the question and answer of the catechism. 


5. The catechism’s usefulness is recognized whenever 
there is a question of the memory’s role in religious instruc- 
tion. The concise wording of the catechism lends itself to 
easy retention, once the effort has been expended. The 
terseness of the phrasing and the simplicity of the language 
make it possible for children who, as a rule, possess pro- 
digious memories to master easily the single questions and 
answers. Besides, it has the advantage of conjuring up 
whole series of linked ideas. The old rule for the association 
of ideas is exemplified over and over again, provided the 
teacher has expended his best effort in trying to make the 
instruction colorful and interesting. The words of the cate- 
chism make it possible for the child to recall in a single 
phrase the whole content of the catechism. 


In this consideration, then, the catechism imprints indeli- 
bly on the mind of the child not only the question and 
answer, but also, and in conjunction with them, the content 
of the instruction. It enables the child to group together 
within the space of a simple phrase both the oral instruction 
and the definitive teaching of the Church. It was this use 
of the catechism, not, however, in the sense of a printed 
booklet, which the Arians capitalized upon to propagate 
their doctrines so that the market places of the East buzzed 
with the bandied phrases of Arian doctrine (Cardinal New- 
man). It was this resource of the catechism which the 
Protestant reformers tapped to spread their doctrine among 
the common people and to make of the home the bulwark 
of heresy. It was this aspect of the catechism which in- 
trigued the Counter-Reformationists and impelled them to 
use it, as we know it, to counteract the ravages caused by 
wholesale defections from faith. 
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6. Finally, the catechism is to be used to give clarity and 
precision to doctrines of faith which, because of the teach- 
er’s lack of training and of sufficient preparation, would 
otherwise be muddled hopelessly. The catechism supplies 
for the mental and physical deficiencies of the catechist. It 
inculcates, not overtly but subtly and implicitly, the 
Church’s teaching authority and the Church’s extreme con- 
cern for the purity of doctrine. The phrases of the cate- 
chism, sparing of verbiage, present the wisdom of the ages. 
They are the distilled essence of the flowering of faith 
through the centuries. They are the result of judicious 
pruning and of prudent grafting. They embrace the refuta- 
tion of error and the progress of truth; they include the 
ravages of heresy and the renovations of truth. The child 
learning them by rote, after proper instruction, is brought 
in contact with knowledge that has the guarantee of the 
Holy Ghost Himself. To teach them to children means to 
give to the child that which has been sanctified by the breath 
(Spiritus) of the Divine, hallowed by the course of centuries 
and venerable by constant use. Doctrine is thus impressed 
upon the child as being the concern of Mother Church; and 
he is made to realize that, as her child, he should ever be 
careful to preserve it as he has received it from her hands. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the JourNaL or Reticious Instruction will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
JournaL believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the JourNaAL has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. THE 
Journat does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion may 
express different opinions and plans, offering them to readers for criti- 
cism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to accept 
all articles in the spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as manifesting 
the pedagogical position of this magazine. 





HOW JESUS TAUGHT 


REVEREND JOHN VAN KASTEREN, S.J. 
Adapted from the Dutch by 
REVEREND GREGORY G. RYBROOK, ORD. PRAEM. 
Monastery of Our Lady of Charity 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Epitor’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1936 issue the JourNAL oF RELI- 
cious INstTRUCTION began the monthly publication of sections from Father 
Rybrook’s translation of Father Van Kasteren’s pamphlet. The author of 
How Jesus Taught was one of the leading scripturists in Holland and per- 
sonally asked Father Rybrook to translate his pamphlet into English. 


V. FROM LAW AND PROPHETS 


Sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, not to dissolve 
but to fulfill the Law and the Prophets, the Teacher of 
Nazareth carried the Scriptures of the Fathers in His hand 


and heart. He spoke their language and explained their 
contents. 


Of this we have seen numerous examples in preceding 
sections. His discourses to the people in and outside the 
synagogue as well as His debates with the scribes are evi- 
dence of love for the Old Testament writings. Also to His 
disciples Jesus spoke aloud the things which were written 
about Him in the Law of Moses, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms. (St. Luke, XXIV:44.) 

In using the Old Testament Jesus followed the example of 
His countrymen and contemporaries. But He did not hesi- 
tate to indicate Himself as the Messias, the Expected of the 
Jews and the Gentiles, foretold in the Scriptures of the 
Fathers. At His first public appearance in Galilee, in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, we heard, after He had read the 
prophecy of Isaias about the Messias preaching to the poor: 


“This day is fulfilled this scripture in your ears.” (St. Luke, 
IV:21.) 
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When the Samaritan woman uttered her expectation of 
the Messias, the solemn answer was: “I am He, Who am 
speaking with thee.” (St. John, IV:26.) 


And the Jewish rulers at Jerusalem heard the reproach: 

Search the Scriptures, for you think in them to have life ever- 
lasting; and the same are they that give testimony of Me. 

And you will not come to Me that you may have life. (St. John, 
V :39-40.) 

Think not that I will accuse you to the Father. There is one that 
accuseth you, Moses, in whom you trust. 

For if you did believe Moses, you would perhaps believe Me 
also; for He wrote of Me. 

But if you do not believe his writings, how will you believe My 
words?” (St. John, V :45-47). 

Most frequently, however, He announced the Expected 
of Israel through the mysterious name by which He con- 
stantly calls Himself in the four Gospels. The Saviour 
speaks of Himself in the third person as the Son of Man to 
the multitude as well as to His disciples, to the hostile Phari- 
saic scribes as well as to His friends, to the High Priest and 
the Chief Council as well as in His nocturnal conversation 
with Nicodemus. ‘A son of man” is simply ‘“‘a man”; but 
“the Son of Man” is the Messias whom Daniel had seen in a 
prophetic vision coming “like the Son of Man with the 
clouds of heaven and approaching the ancient of days” 
(Daniel, VII:13), to receive the kingdom which the Angel 
Gabriel promised to Mary’s Son: “He shall be great and 
shall be called the Son of the Most High—and He shall reign 
in the house of Jacob forever. And of His kingdom there 
shall be no end.” (St. Luke, I:32-33.) 

Whether this name was in use among the Jews before the 
coming of Jesus is beyond the reach of definite decision. 
How far the hearers of Jesus immediately understood the 
full meaning of the term is also unknown to us. Certain it 
is that He used it by preference. We notice it seventy-nine 
times in the four Gospels and only in Jesus’ own words. 
Certain it is also that He Himself borrowed it from Daniel’s 
prophecy and explained it in the most solemn manner be- 
fore the full session of the Sanhedrin, when the High Priest 


adjured Him solemnly whether He was the Christ, the Son 
of God. 
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Jesus saith to him: Thou hast said it. Nevertheless I say to you, 
hereafter you shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand 
of the power of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven. (St. 
Matthew, XX VI:64.) 

That is, the glorification of the Messias, seen in the vision 
by Daniel, will soon begin. This one expression repeated 
seventy-nine times is a splendid proof for the accuracy with 
which the evangelists have handed down the words of the 
Master, and an annihilating condemnation of the audacious 
criticism which claims to find in the Gospels only ideas of 
later authors, placed by a literary forgery on the lips of the 
Saviour. The expression has not been employed at ail in 
the ancient Church as a title of the glorified Redeemer. No 
matter how frequently it is placed on the lips of the Saviour 
in the Gospels it is never used by the evangelists themselves. 
It is not found once in the twenty-one Epistles of the apos- 
tles, nor in the Revelation of St. John.’ In the Gospel of 
St. Luke we find it twenty-five times in the words of the 
Lord, but in the Acts of the Apostles it does not occur in the 
narrative nor in numerous discourses except once (Acts, 
VII:55) on the lips of St. Stephen at his martyrdom. And 
here we have clearly a repetition of the words of Jesus 
spoken to Caiphas and the Chief Council: “Being full of the 
Holy Spirit” the holy deacon looking up in ecstacy to heaven 
sees there fulfilled what Jesus had foretold: 

And he said: Behold I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing on the right hand of God. (Acts, VIT:55.) 

Hence it is a title given by Jesus to Himself and never 
or hardly ever used by His disciples; and precisely because 
it was not used in the ancient Church it bears, so to speak, 
the undeniable seal of authenticity. For if the evangelists 
had not known this title from the genuine tradition, it would 
never have entered their mind to place such an expression 
again and again on the lips of the Saviour. The more so 
because it was entirely unintelligible apart from its connec- 
tion with the prophecy of Daniel and it seemed to emphasize 
only the human nature of the God-man.” 

* Apocalypse, I:13, XIV :14, repeat only an expression of Daniel, “like unto 
the Son of man.” 


* This is very likely the reason why this name was never customary among 
the early Christians. 
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Thus the teaching of Jesus connects itself in many ways 
with the Law and the Prophets. But it is no less evident 
that His law and His doctrine, though built on the basis of 
the Old Testament, reach incomparably higher. His words, 
“I say unto you,” six times repeated, over against what was 
said “of old,” we have already heard. With the exposition 
of His teaching about the law of love and about the Father- 
hood of God for all men—or in other words, with the com- 
parison of Christianity and Judaism, it would be easy to fill 
a volume. 

Regarding the teaching of Jesus about the Messias and 
His kingdom it may be observed in passing that this also 
directs the student of the Gospels to Palestine. For there 
only we find at that time the anxious expectation of the 
Messias among the mass of the people; there we find added 
to the liturgy of the Jews a prayer to hasten the coming of 
the Messias; there arise repeatedly seditious movements of 
the people under the leadership of false or pretended 
Christs; and both of these things are found among both the 
Samaritans and the Jews. In Hellenistic circles, on the con- 


trary,—though the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment were not unknown to them—we find nothing of the 
kind. In the numerous writings of Philo, the most impor- 
tant representative of Hellenism in those days, we discover 
at most only one obscure allusion to the future Messias. In 
this sense also “the Gospel of the Kingdom” (St. Matthew, 
TV:23) has a striking Palestinian color. 


The Second National Catechetical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine will be held in New 
York City on October third to sixth. The tentative pro- 
gram of the Congress was published in the September, 


1936 issue of this JouRNAL. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


RELIGION CURRICULA IN SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADES * 


SISTER M. LEO 
Mount Mercy 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


So much has been said and written about the teaching of 
Religion in the parish schools by those in charge of God’s 
kingdom on earth, and so many and so diversified have been 
the courses published, that the committee on religion in the 
Pittsburgh Diocese pondered long and seriously before mak- 
ing the present tentative course. Other courses in Religion 
were suggested or submitted by the committee to the hier- 
archy of the Diocese, but for some reason unknown to the 
committee, they were not accepted. There was only one 
thing left to do. Under the guidance of the Master to cast 
the net on the right side of the ship and bring in a tentative 
course in Religion. Like the Apostles of Galilee the com- 
mittee has struggled against difficulties, has met with oppo- 
sition, with adverse criticisms, in a word, has encountered 
all that goes with any new undertaking—especially if that 
undertaking savors of reform. However, a tentative course 
for the seventh and eighth grades has been completed. The 
basic work used is the Baltimore Catechism No. 2, and the 


* This paper was presented by Sister Mary Leo on April 25, 1936, at the 
Pennsylvania State Catholic Educational Convention. 

Two units from the Pittsburgh Course have been published in the JourNAIL 
OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, one dealing with Honesty in the November, 1935 
issue and another, a second unit, treating of the Ecclesiastical Year, in the 
February, 1936 issue. 
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Story of the Church, a textbook in Church History, by 
Reverend George Johnson, Reverend Jerome Hannan, Sister 
M. Dominica, O.S.U., is correlated throughout the course. 


The Course is worked out on the Morrison Unit Plan so 
well known to educators that it needs no explanation. The 
unit plan in Religion for grade schools is so radical a depar- 
ture from the traditional method that it required courage on 
the part of the committee to put the course into that form. 
The committee holds that if the unit plan is the best method 
of teaching other subjects, why not use it in the teaching of 
Religion? The successive steps in this method were briefly 
outlined and given to the seventh and eighth grade teachers. 
The committee in making out the Course deemed it advis- 
able to begin with the upper grades, having in mind children 
who go to public high schools or trade schools, or who being 
over-age leave school to go to work. The number of units in 
each of these grades is given on the Time Allotment Chart. 
Every unit in the course has the following topic sequence: 
Outline of the unit, learning objectives, elements of the unit, 
exploration questions, presentation, and tests. 


The Pupil’s Study Guide, which is the nucleus of the 
Course, must be in the hands of the children. To attempt to 
teach the Course without the pupils having the required 
material is an impossibility. A Study Guide contains the 
material for the year’s work. I shall explain the first unit 
as it is given in the teacher’s guide. Unit I is the Catholic 
Church. This unit is divided into twenty points as follows: 
1. The Church was instituted by Christ, 2. The head of the 
Church, 3. The successors of the apostles, 4. Foundation and 
spread of the Church, 5. Marks of the Church, 6. Attributes 
of the Church, 7. The hierarchy of the Church, 8. Members 
of the Church, 9. Persecutions, 10. Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, 11. Christian apologists, 12. The conversion of nations, 
13. Religious orders, 14. The crusades, 15. Protestant revolt, 
16. Heresies and schisms, 17. Science and literature. 18. The 
Catholic Church in the United States, 19. Types or figures of 
the Church, 20. Symbols and monograms used in the Church. 


Each point in the unit is divided into sub-topics, for 
example, under point one we have (a) The Church is a 
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visible institution; (b) The Church is the kingdom of God; 
(c) The Divine Mission of the Church; (d) Christ founded 
the Church; (e) The Visible Head of the Church. 


The presentation contains the requisite material for 
teaching the sub-topics. Just what should a child know 
about the Church when he completes the eighth grade?—the 
two or more chapters on the material given in the No. 2 
Catechism? ‘These chapters are taught in the intermediate 
grades. How much of what they are taught in those grades 
about the Church remains with them? Or if you review 
these chapters in the upper grades, how much interest do 
the children show? I grant that experienced teachers might 
without specific study enlarge on the material in the Cate- 
chism, but what about the inexperienced teachers, or those 
overburdened in-service teachers who are still pursuing 
academic studies? To lighten the burden of those teachers 
as much as possible, the committee decided to give the pres- 
entation with each unit. 


Before the second unit was released, complaints came in 
that the presentation of the Church unit is too heavy; there 
is too much ground to be covered; it is impossible to com- 
plete the work in two months, which was the allotted time. 
Yet, in the last analysis, few of the objectors wanted the 
unit revised because on examination they discovered that 
in the presentation there was information not only for 
pupils, but also the requisite matter for teachers. A compro- 
mise was effected by extending the time two months or to 
January first. I am not sure that all were satisfied but I 
do think that for the majority the difficulty was removed. 


I shall give you a brief explanation of the Study Guide 
on the first unit, The Church, together with some of the 
adverse criticisms. The Assimilation Material first takes 
care of “The Topics to Study”. There are nineteen topics. 
These are equivalent to questions though not put in ques- 
tion form. The answers are given in the summary of the 
Study Guide. Some of the objections took the form of the 
following questions—Are the children required to memorize 
the answers to all the topics? Are they expected to study 
other questions in Church History besides those mentioned 
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in the topics? Others said there are too many topics. These 
objections were answered by asking these teachers how they 
handled units in History, Geography, and other subjects? 
Did they require the children to commit to memory the 
entire unit, or did they use judgment in selecting the parts 
to be studied and those to be read? Why not apply the 
same method in teaching Religion? Right now let each one 
of us ask herself if there is any difference in the enthusiasm 
with which she teaches secular branches and in that with 
which she teaches Religion? Does the Religion for the 
day end with the Religion period? Are we teaching the chil- 
dren to “Seek first the kingdom of God?” The editor of the 
Sower wrote that it is no denial of the doctrine of grace, but 
merely the statement of a psychological fact, to say that 
almost everyone who keeps up the practice of Religion has 
caught whatever Religion he has from contact with one or 
two persons at one stage or the other in his youth. Here 
we are with these children, and we may well ask ourselves 
if they will ever be able to say they caught their Religion 
from contact with us. Is it no wonder that children leaving 
a class in which Religion was considered unimportant do not 
make it their most important issue after they leave school? 
Whose is the fault? At whose door lies the blame? One 
cannot teach Religion if he is not religious. One cannot 
communicate to others that which is not within himself. 


To appeal to the intellect is to train in a one-sided fashion. 
An idea expressed in action is vivid and vigorous. The 
action impresses the idea more deeply on the mind. Activity 
should be a constant factor in our teaching. Realizing the 
value of combining motor activity with real interest a list 
of forty activities was placed second in the Study Guide. 
Some practical problems were included. They may be han- 
dled as floor talks, class discussions, or papers written and 
read by members of the class. The number of activities 
provides for individual differences in the class. They are to 
be done at home. There are two reasons for this: The fact 
that to do them in school would require more time than 
could be afforded during class hours, and, secondly, there is 
the hope of getting the other members of the family inter- 
ested. Some parents are indifferent and attach little or no 
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importance to the religious training of their children. The 
enthusiasm of the children might, we hope, have a good 
effect on such parents. ‘And a little child shall lead them.” 
The committee has not been disappointed. The work that 
you see here was not prepared for the Convention. Some 
of it I had on my table when I was notified to write this 
paper. The rest of it I had seen on my rounds through the 
schools and I called it in when I found I was attending the 
Convention. From this work you will get an idea how the 
children work out the units. The art paper used for the 
cover is generally supplied by the teacher, and the design 
on the cover may be done during the art period. 

The Scriptural quotations, taken principally from the 
New Testament, did not cause any trouble. All need not be 
committed to memory. The children may have a choice, or 
the teacher may select the ones to be memorized. This is 
another instance where Religion reaches the home and 
leaves its influence. We hear much today of study clubs. 
Where was the first study club? Was it not in the little 
home at Nazareth? Who were the members of that study 
club? The Christ Child, His Blessed Mother and His foster- 
father. The picture of this study club comes to my mind 
when I hear of a family sitting round a table and having for 
the subject of their conversation—Religion—cutting out 
religious pictures, looking up Scriptural quotations, discuss- 
ing problems given in the activities, and suggesting arrange- 
ment for the pages of the booklet. I think that Christ is 
with this family in a very special way. Before they separate 
for the night, don’t you think His hand is raised to bless 
them? Bibles are being brought into use. Testaments are 
constantly used in the homes. Even the use of the Missal 
is being taught by the children of these grades to parents 
and other members of the family. 

The vocabulary is next in the Study Guide, and consists 
of the difficult words in the unit. The words have been 
definitely associated with ideas, and have been given in 
connection with concrete situations or specific explanations. 
One other point in the Study Guide is the summary, which 
might be called the teacher’s presentation simplified. All 
references are given after the summary. 
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Liturgy, according to the derivation of the word, means a 
public function or service. It is the constant and public 
confession of Jesus Christ by the Church herself. Liturgy 
is the first unit in the seventh grade of this course. It was 
thought to be too difficult for seventh grade children. Is 
liturgy in our schools something new? It is being taught 
in every grade, but the term liturgy is not used. When the 
children reach the seventh grade they are or should be 
ready for a fuller development of the subject. The litur- 
gical movement in our country is still young, so the members 
of the committee decided to put into this unit, for the bene- 
fit of the teacher, more subject matter than is required for 
the children. Some revision was made in the Study Guide 
and the time extended to January. 


You may be curious to know the reaction of the children 
to this Course. The reaction has been everything that the 
committee desires. It surpasses our expectation. If interest 
is the criterion by which we are to judge their reaction, then 
we have nothing to lose, but much to gain by adopting this 
method of teaching Religion. The activities are not com- 
pulsory, particularly those done at home. In many cases 
instead of requiring the children to work out the activities, 
the teacher had to use some restraint. 


Beginning with September this course will get a fair try 
out. The Study Guides, which were in mimeograph form, 
have been put into booklet form, making it easier for teacher 
and pupil. I might say in conclusion that the committee has 
been working for three years on this course and at the end 
of that time we present a tentative Course. 





CATHOLIC READING: A VITAL FORCE IN THE 
CATHOLIC ACTION MOVEMENT AMONG 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS * 


SISTER CECIL, CS. 
The College of St. Catherine 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Most of us, I am sure, have observed some small boy 
engrossed with his youthful affairs and have wondered what 
he will become, what he will make of himself, or what life 
will make of him, what sort of man he will be after forty 
years. No doubt this observation plus similar queries have 
furnished the stimuli necessary to launch the Catholic Youth 
Organization in the cities of Chicago, New York, Fort 


Wayne and other places. What youth will make of himself 
or what life will make of him depends on the religious, social, 
moral, and intellectual environment in which he is placed 
during the formative years of his life. During this period 
there are many factors making and unmaking youth. In my 
talk to you this morning I am interested in the influence of 
reading on youth. Does reading play any part in the forma- 
tion of youth’s character? If I were to answer this question 
on the basis of the number of articles in religious and secular 
magazines on reading and the youth movement, I would 
answer in the negative. Out of approximately four hundred 
articles listed in the indexes to periodical literature for the 
past six years under the caption youth or youth movement 
only one dealt with the influence of reading. Is this a cor- 
rect proportion? ‘To answer this question, let me ask an- 
other. What is the purpose of the youth movement and for 
us the Catholic Action movement among boys and girls? In 


* This paper was presented by Sister Cecil in New York City at the April, 
1936 meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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general the purpose differs with the different countries that 
are interested in this phase of the development of its citi- 
zenry. In the United States, is it not to combat communism, 
bolshevism, and all the other unsavory ‘isms directed toward 
the overthrow of the religious, social, and intellectual life 
of the nation? Are the youth of the innumerable youth 
organizations of the country, both Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, receiving due warning of the hideous hollowness of the 
intellectual atrophy of the so-called new civilization, new 
culture, which they are incited to build on the negation of 
God, the negation of all morality, and the negation of 
humanity and justice? This propaganda has been spread 
through the medium of the printed word, the press. Now the 
antidote must come through the medium of the printed word, 
the press, and for us the Catholic press. St. John Bosco, 
whom we read a great deal about at the present time, was 
aware of the importance of reading in the work he was doing 
with the youth of his time. 


In 1850 he wrote: “The spreading of good books among 
the people is one of the best means to preserve the reign of 
Jesus Christ in so many souls. Good books are all the more 
necessary since irreligion and immorality avail themselves 
of this weapon to spread havoc throughout the fold of Jesus 
Christ. We must meet weapon with weapon. If there had 
not been an antidote in these times when there is, so to say, 
a craze for reading, God only knows what terrible injury 
society would have suffered. Let us not think that we have 
done enough, but rather let us convince ourselves every day 
of the important necessity to redouble our efforts to stem 
the tide of irreligion and immorality advancing against us 
through the medium of the printed word—the press.”” His 
first concern in dealing with the innumerable boys who 
came under his influence was to provide a library of good 
literature for them. Note he says “good”. Any literature 
that inspired worthy ideals and aspirations met with his 
approval. Did St. John Bosco have the problem in regard 
to reading that faces every alert parent, pastor and teacher 
today? Relatively speaking, Yes! Comparatively speak- 
ing, No! 
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Let us look at the reading situation in our own country for 
the past few centuries. Investigations show that in 1910 
the number of newspapers and magazines published was 
five times that of 1885 and in 1925 it was ten times that of 
1910. The circulation of books in one of our large libraries 
in 1920 was twenty-five times that of 1885, while the popu- 
lation increased only five times. This will give you an idea 
of how reading conscious the American public has become 
within the past fifty years. Let us look at the content of the 
books during the last few centuries. In the early part of 
the history of this country, the literature read by those who 
could read was saturated with religious teaching. Why? 
Parents and educators had sacrificed all for their religion, 
they were not going to see their sacrifices made null and 
void in the lives of their children through the medium of 
the printed word. Are not Catholic parents and educators 
sacrificing all for the same principle? But are we as careful 
to see that the printed word does not make our sacrifices 
null and void? With the coming of the Revolutionary War 
the tone of literature changed. This period was the period 
of the orator. Thus the reading selections were of a patri- 
otic nature. However, these were in part religious and in 
part secular, but in almost every case loyalty to God and 
country were the dominating themes. During the National 
Period, great changes were effected in the religious, social 
and educational life of the country. This period saw the 
secularization of the schools, and with this change came a 
revolutionary change in the content of the book. The reli- 
gious element was discarded and the purely secular element 
was made the alpha and omega of the books for children. 
This trend has persisted to the present day. Today the 
literature for children concerns itself more with presenting 
factual material than with providing inspiration for char- 
acter building. In the study of the development of juvenile 
literature, one is constantly faced with the fact that trends 
in and theories of education are reflected in the literature 
produced for children. For example, the theories of Locke. 
Rousseau, and Froebel were reflected in the literature pro- 
duced for children during the life span of these educators: 
similarly the social studies and the scientific movement in 
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American education today are reflected in the output of the 
American juvenile press. 

Witness the number of books that are written about chil- 
dren of other lands, that are written in the fields of science, 
art, music, travel, and biography. If we are following the 
output of the juvenile press today we have brought to bear 
upon us quite forcibly the fact that this is the era of factual 
material for children. Children are more than ever the 
products of their times. They reflect the newer trends in 
education and social life with remarkable directness. Par- 
ents and teachers have an added obligation in this day of 
crass materialism to see that those for whom they are re- 
sponsible come in contact with literature that inspires as 
well as informs. Have writers of Catholic juveniles during 
the past twenty years been aware of these trends? My study 
of Catholic juveniles for the past six years has forced me to 
the conclusion that Catholic writers and educators do not 
take the matter of writing Catholic juveniles seriously. 
Why? Perhaps the indifference on the part of teachers 
responsible for the education of the child until the age of six- 
teen may be included in any answer to this question. We 
are resting virtuously and comfortably in the knowledge of 
having produced a body of school and football stories. We 
do not seem to realize that the field of non-fiction has been 
untouched by Catholic writers. 


The new day of Catholic juvenile literature must see the 
birth of a body of non-fiction. Recently, the Publishers’ 
Weekly, The American Book-Trade Journal, carried this 
statement: “Copy for copy, non-fiction has undoubtedly 
outsold fiction. This trend has been increasing steadily dur- 
ing the past few years until it seems now definitely estab- 
lished that the majority of novels do not approach the sales 
of comparable non-fiction. What a contrast to the best seller 
lists of twenty years ago. Before the World War, it was 
practically impossible to find a book other than fiction listed 
as a best seller in the columns of the reviewing magazines. 
War narratives marked the beginning of the popular interest 
in non-fiction which is now firmly established.” The same 
can be said of juvenile literature. The story that is both 
recreational and informative has the greater appeal to the 
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growing child. The above quotation alone should be enough 
to convince thinking Catholic educators and writers that the 
writing of non-fiction for Catholic youth must soon begin 
to claim part if not all of their attention. However, I feel 
that there is a weightier and more meaningful reason for 
such action; namely, the knowledge of the fact that between 
sixty and seventy-five per cent of the Catholic children do 
not receive more than an eighth grade education under 
Catholic auspices. During these years, do they come in 
contact with biographies of Catholic scientists, historians, 
statesmen, artists, etc.2 Do they come in contact with 
stories telling them of the history of the world, of man, of 
science, and of art, with stories that might prepare them for 
the study of these subjects in the public high schools and 
colleges which many of them will be forced to attend? We 
have no Catholic juvenile non-fiction. In the “Lists of 
Books and Magazines for Parochial Schools” this dearth is 
most noticeable. I do not wish to be understood as advocat- 
ing a duplication of the excellent collections of non-fiction 
in the children’s rooms in the public libraries, but I do beg 
leave to insist on a body of Catholic non-fiction which will 
acquaint the Catholic child with the part played by Cath- 
olics in history, science, art, music, etc., as well as with 
stories about children in Catholic countries. This knowl- 
edge should be part of the child’s Catholic background be- 
fore entering the public high school or college. A great 
writer has said, “When I was a little boy, I learned, like 
all the other little boys I knew, out of a great, big, clumsy 
book a lot of great, big, clumsy facts about geography. I 
have forgotten everyone of them. What I know about the 
Mississippi I learned from Mark Twain. What I know 
about the West I learned from Bret Harte. What I know 
about Russia I learned from Tolstoy. What I know about 
Malaya I learned from Joseph Conrad. What I know about 
India I learned from Kipling. And these things I shall not 
forget.” Cannot all of us make a similar confession? Can 
our Catholic boys say: What I know about science I learned 
from —————. What I know about the Jesuit Martyrs I 
learned from —————. What I know about the building 
of this Nation I learned from —————-. What I know 
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about Catholic Europe I learned from —————-. Answers 
cannot be given. We do not have a body of Catholic non- 
fiction. 


Reading is today the most accessible and the most used 
medium through which indirect experiences can be acquired. 
Since indirect experience has influenced the development of 
mankind, there seems ground for the assumption that it 
can effect a change in the life of the individual. No great 
movement for good or evil had its initiation or extinction 
without the aid of the printed word. Have you ever noticed 
that converts to the Faith have written or spoken of the 
writings that influenced them in this choice; similarly have 
cynics and so-called atheists written and spoken. Every 
story, poem, and play may then be assumed to have un- 
known potentialities. Experiences derived from reading 
may embody ideas, ideals, attitudes and standards which 
may contribute to the building up or the breaking down of 
morals and character. Russia realizing this has built a 
national program on the text: “No boy or girl escapes the 
influences of the books which he reads or which are read to 
him . . . all books for youth contain or represent some ideas, 
some idealism, some cynicism, some morality, or some im- 
morality. To be familiar with books is to be familiar with 
the most serviceable piece of life’s machinery. Books help 
us to acquire power and skill; we grow by what we feed on.” 
Can we as a group learn anything from Russia? Can we say 
that a Catholic Reading Program has no place in the Cath- 
olic Action Movement among our Catholic boys and girls? 
Perhaps one of the reasons why no such program has been 
developed is that those who might get it on foot are afraid 
such a program could not compete with the well-established 
and powerful commercial amusements for the favor and 
interest of our young people. Is the fear well-grounded? 
Youth has an idealistic side. Stevenson said: “Youth is the 
time to go flashing from one end of the earth to the other, 
both in mind and body, to try the manners of different 
nations, to hear chimes at midnight, to run a mile to see 
a fire, and to crave romance and fiction.” Can reading sup- 
ply this? From your experience with youth and your knowl- 
edge of child psychology you will answer in the affirmative. 
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I feel that what is needed now is a concerted effort on the 
part of the teachers and librarians of the Catholic grade and 
high schools to draw up a program of reading that can be 
carried out in cooperation with Catholic youth organizations 
in any section of the country. We as teachers and librarians 
are rather slow, taken as a whole, in bowing to the inevita- 
ble, and in systematizing and uniting the now scattered 
efforts in behalf of our young people. Reading must be 
recognized not as something desirable but as an absolutely 
necessary complement to any organization concerned with 
the direction or guidance of youth. We must give more 
direct help to those boys and girls who are wide awake, 
curious, and puzzled concerning the religious, social and 
moral problems of the day. It is somewhat characteristic 
of youth to be skeptical of adult help and knowledge on 
these topics. He wishes to read for himself. This is espe- 
cially true of the Catholic boy and girl in the public grade 
and high school. We have a chance to help provided that 
we see the need and have the desire. It is important that 
boys and girls be taught to choose the best of the literature 
of the day. Catholic newspapers, magazines and books 
should be part of the equipment of every grade and high 
school. What is the place of Catholic literature in the grade 
and high school today? ‘The importance of early forming 
the habit of reading Catholic literature can no longer be 
overlooked. Few other habits formed in school will operate 
more powerfully to influence the permanent conduct of the 
child than the habit of selective reading. Surround the child 
during his formative years with the best in Catholic litera- 
ture and you have given him a chance to become acquainted 
with the Catholic literary heritage that is his, to develop 
a feeling and respect for things Catholic, to develop a char- 
acter that is noble, beautiful and true. 


In conclusion, what is necessary for the carrying out of 
a Catholic Reading Program as a part of the Catholic Action 
movement among our boys and girls? First, a body of 
teachers who know from first hand contact juvenile litera- 
ture, both religious and secular; secondly, a library of Cath- 
olic literature in every parish school; thirdly, guides or aids 
to book selection; and, fourthly, a literary society or club 
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in the parish school to take care of the reading interests of 
the sixty per cent or more of the Catholic eighth grade grad- 
uates who go into the public high school every September. 
Has any of these suggestions received attention? Yes, indi- 
vidual schools and organizations have within the past three 
years been quite concerned with this problem, but there has 
been no concerted action on the part of the leaders of Catho- 
lic education to organize such a reading program. Taken in 
order the following has been done: First, an increasing num- 
ber of Catholic institutions are offering courses in children’s 
and adolescent literature in their summer school sessions; 
secondly, a library of Catholic literature in the parish is 
receiving considerable attention in several dioceses; thirdly, 
there have been three attempts to solve the book selection 
problem: (1) The publication within the past year of two 
book selecting aids, namely, A List of Books and Magazines 
for Parochial Schools and A List of Books for Catholic Boys 
and Girls; (2) The organization of the Pro Parvulis Book 
Club, a Catholic Book-of-the-Month Club for children. This 
I consider a monumental step in the problem of a wise and 
careful selection of current juveniles; (3) The tentative 
plan for the awarding annually of a medal for the best book 
of Catholic non-fiction for children. This medal is to be 
called the St. John Bosco medal, in honor of the pioneer in 
this movement for Catholic reading for children. The medal 
will be awarded annually at either the Catholic Library As- 
sociation or the Catholic Education Association’s annual 
meeting. At present, I am corresponding with the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae concerning 
the financing of this project; (4) Two schools have or- 
ganized eighth grade alumnae for the purpose of keep- 
ing in touch the boys and girls who must attend public 
high schools. These children have access to the parish 
school libraries and as a result have a chance to keep in 
touch with the Catholic viewpoint on the social and moral 
problems of the day. But whether or not these attempted 
projects prove successful depends on the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the religious communities engaged in teaching 
the children in the parish school. 





THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Church 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Action plays an important part in teaching children the 
Sign of the Cross. The teacher should give the following, 
or similar, directions: Place the left hand on the breast. 
Raise the right hand. Now, with the tips of the fingers of 
the right hand, touch the forehead, touch the breast (imme- 
diately above the left hand), touch the left shoulder, touch 
the right shoulder. This exercise is to be repeated several 
times. 


Show how a cross is formed, using two narrow strips of 
cardboard of a required length, which, when formed in the 
shape of a cross, will reach to the forehead, breast and shoul- 
ders of the average child in the class. Place this form against 
all, or several children. Explain that the downward bar 
extends from the forehead to the breast, while the cross bar 
extends from the left to the right shoulder. At this point 
display a crucifix and explain why the Sign of the Cross is 
made by Catholics. 

When the children acquire some facility in the action, 
apply the words Father-Son-Holy Ghost-Amen to the action. 
Explain these words, and the action accompanying them, in 
the following way: 


Father one word. ..one touch... forehead 

: one word. ..one touch... breast 

Holy Ghost.two words. .two touches. two shoulders 
one word... one clasp of hands 


After this explanation, have the children place the left 


Father Sullivan’s First Communion Catechism which was formerly published 
by The Catechetical Guild, 541 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, may 
now be procured from George Grady, 445 W. 4lst Street, New York, and 
from local Catholic dealers. 
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hand on the breast and raise the right hand. Then say only 
the words, Father-Son-Holy Ghost-Amen, and at the same 
time have the children touch the forehead, breast, shoulders, 
and then clasp the hands. This form, also, is to be repeated 
several times. (The teacher, or any child selected to make 
the Sign of the Cross individually, should never do so while 
facing a class of small children. The opposite action of the 
cross bar, when facing the class, will confuse the other chil- 
dren in the class. But the teacher, with extended hand, 
should point the direction which the children are to follow.) 


Explain the action and all the words used in making the 
Sign of the Cross, in the following manner: While saying 
the first five words, “In the name of the,” the left hand is 
raised to the breast and the right hand is raised so as to 
reach the forehead for the word “Father.” While saying 
the next three words, “and of the,” the right hand descends 
so as to touch the breast for the word “Son.” While repeat- 
ing the same three words, “and of the,” the right hand moves 
to the left shoulder for the word “Holy.” These two words, 
“Holy Ghost,” are said slowly so as to allow time to touch 
both shoulders. For the word “Amen” the hands are clasped; 
i. e., the inner sides of both hands are joined together, the 
right thumb being crossed over the left thumb. The ex- 
tended fingers are pointed toward Heaven, the home of God, 
where children hope to go. 

Following this explanation, have the children join the 
action and all the words, repeating until there is facility. 
Some teachers may consider this effort unnecessary when 
teaching children the Sign of the Cross, but a little obser- 
vation of the careless way in which this sign is made by 
children and adults, should convince one of the necessity 
of great care in this teaching. 

In this instruction mention the occasions for using the 
Sign of the Cross; namely, before and after all prayers; at 
the beginning of, during and at the close of Mass; with holy 
water on entering the church; at the blessing in Mass and 
at Benediction; as the first and last act of the day; with 
the prayers said before and after meals; before swimming; 
etc. 








High School Religion 





RELIGION COURSES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS * 





BROTHER JULIUS KRESHEL, S.M., Principal 
William Cullen McBride High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 





When approached to submit a paper on “Religion Courses 
for High Schools” I was given to understand that I might 
limit myself to the work of one religious congregation, the 
Marianists (Brothers of Mary, Society of Mary), in one 
portion of its field of endeavor, the Province of St. Louis, 
just as Brother Agatho, C.S.C., did last year in his excellent 


paper, “The Course in Religion Adopted by the Brothers of 
the Holy Cross”. 


Like all other teaching bodies, the Marianists of the 
Province of St. Louis were highly interested and close ob- 
servers, all these years, of curriculum making in religion for 
secondary schools. Individual schools under their direction 
cooperated as testing grounds for the new to be tried. To- 
day we find some variation from school to school, the ques- 
tion of a uniform adoption for the whole province not 
finding favor, for such a plan would be difficult of execution 
because of local administrative policy in a province that 
includes schools in Canada and down the Mississippi Valley 
to the Mexican border. Its feasibility would further be 
questioned because most of the schools conducted are dio- 
cesan high schools and subject to the regulations of boards 


* This paper was presented by Brother Julius Kreshel in New York City at 
the April, 1936 meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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and superintendents. Lastly, it was thought desirable to 
permit a measure of latitude for experimentation with new 
material as it appears or with improved methods of presen- 
tation as they become known. And so I come to what the 
Marianists of the Province of St. Louis are doing in the way 
of teaching religion and the courses in religion that are 
current in their high schools. 


It is assumed that any course in religion that is to be 
effective must set itself three objectives: first, it must impart 
essential doctrinal truths, and that on the student’s level; 
next, it must help the student realize these truths in a prac- 
tical way by having them lived out in everyday life; and, 
lastly, the course must render the student familiar with the 
means the Church offers to make the living of religion 
possible. 

Most of our schools are unanimous in alloting the first two 
and one-half years of the religion course to a study of core 
material, such as the Apostles Creed, the Commandments of 
God and of the Church, grace and the sacraments, material 
that is often classified under the headings of dogma, morals 
and worship. Aside from this core material there is a great 
variability in the further offerings made. To complete the 
third year’s work most of our schools offer a semester course 
in liturgy, when a more extensive study of the organization 
and functioning of the Church and a study of the symbolism 
of the rites of the sacraments is taken up. Praying the 
Mass through the use of the Sunday Missal is an integral 
part of the course in some instances. 

In the fourth year the life of our Lord is studied more 
minutely. This is in conformity with the recommendation 
of the Holy Father Pius XI in his encyclical on Christian 
Education where he says, “The proper and immediate end 
of education is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the 
true and perfect Christian, i.e., to form Christ Himself in 
those regenerated by baptism.”* In the rules of our religious 
congregation we read that “in the exercise of their functions, 
the Brothers consider themselves ministers and cooperators 
of Jesus Christ, the servants and auxiliaries of Mary; for 


* Encyclical on “Christian Education of Youth.” 
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them, therefore, education consists in forming Jesus Christ 
in souls, in making Him known, loved and served.”* It is 
the active Savior going about doing good that makes an 
especial appeal to the love and admiration of youth. A 
ready familiarity with His maxims and with His parables 
makes for a solid Christian philosophy of life. The Sunday 
gospels are, therefore, particularly stressed in our religion 
classes. 

A knowledge of the fortunes of the Church down the pages 
of history, her anxieties, her trials and her triumphs is de- 
sirable. With us the subject of Church History is usually 
placed in the fourth year, occasionally as early as the first 
and second years. 

In an effort to do everything possible for the students 
about to graduate, and in an attempt to round out their 
program in religion, various further offerings for the fourth 
year are listed. There is reason for the anxiety on the part 
of school administrators and of teachers of religion when 
they stop to think that seventy-five per cent of those gradu- 
ating will have seen the last of any formal instruction in 
religion, and that they will have to go out into the everyday 
world to cope with a mounting wave of religious indifference 
and utter unbelief. A course in apologetics, but on the high 
school level seems desirable. The course will have to be 
conducted in such a way that no more imaginary enemies 
be attacked, but rather the errors and vagaries of the day. 
It would have to be a modern course that will deal with 
a crass materialism, an agnostic naturalism or animalism. 
Our youth must be taught how to stand with Holy Mother 
Church in defense of the things that are of God by showing 
them the sweet reasonableness of Catholic doctrine and 
fundamental social necessity of Catholic morals. It would, 
however, be well to train the young to put the constant 
objector in his place, put him on the defensive by making 
him prove his point or show that his scheme of things will 
actually work better than what Catholicity has to offer, for 
we are in possession of just such a scheme that has endured 
down the centuries. Hence, it would be good strategy to 
reverse positions with the adversary by placing him on the 


* Constitution of The Society of Mary. 
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defensive instead of attempting to make rebuttal to his 
every objection. 

Just as there is a school of thought that holds that the high 
school should turn out youthful apostles ready to break a 
lance with all comers in behalf of fair lady, Mother Church, 
so there is another group that manifests some hesitancy 
about proving everything to the student who is quite ready 
and willing to believe on the word of God and of His 
Church. In reply to the objection that the youth must be 
prepared to prove his religion to those outside of the fold, 
the answer is made that if he is well grounded in the belief 
and practices of his Church, he will give a good account of 
himself; that it is not desirable to develop an apologetic 
attitude, for the reason that this implies a defensive atti- 
tude; that the apologist, to be anyway effective must be 
burdened with a store of knowledge that properly belongs to 
the specialist in controversy. Just as a citizen who knows 
the law will yet resort to a specialist in the law to defend 
his interests, so the Catholic will have recourse to the expert 
theologian for the solution of difficulties that appertain to 
Faith. 

Religion, after all, is rather a view of life and a way of 
life than a thing to be disputed about. ‘The best defense,” 
says Father Russell, “is an inculcation of the truth and the 
reasonableness of the Catholic Faith, followed out by an 
actual living out of these truths.” What our courses in 
religion purpose to do is “‘to sow, cultivate, strengthen, and 
render fruitful the Christian spirit in souls, in order to lead 
them to a sincere and open profession of true Christianity.” 
There is sufficient of the apologetic integrated into the reli- 
gion course over the years of the high school owing to the 
questions raised by the inquisitiveness of adolescence and 
the judicious suggestion of the teacher. Furthermore, a 
prolonged emphasis on the apologetic begets a hypercritical 
attitude that challenges the validity of all teachings and 
practices of the Church, and that at a time when the student 
is quite willing to accept without quibble. In his circular 
letter, Religious Studies and the Teaching of Religion, our 
superior-general, Very Rev. Francis J. Kieffer, S.M., insists 


* Constitution of The Society of Mary. 
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on the necessity of giving youth a ‘“‘sense for mystery” rather 
than a critical sense. 

This sense for mystery is imparted to him, first of all by making 
him realize the limitations of human intelligence, even in the 
domains where intelligence seems supreme. It is said that science 
was made to give man a sense for mystery, that every new inven- 
tion multiplies the number of question marks, and that we do not 
know the all of anything. Besides, it is easy to demonstrate to young 
people who have a certain amount of education, that in spite of all 
scientific progress, we do not come to know the ultimate nature of 
things because our intelligence is not constituted to grasp their 
essence. What is matter? what is movement? life? time? birth? 
growth? All, all, mysteries.” 

Teachers who hold that a firm grasp of the principles of 
belief coupled with love of God and a sound training in 
Catholic practice guarantee solidity in faith will resort to 
some review course for the last year of school. There is 
much justification for a provision of that kind, for if you 
stop to consider, it is some years since the student’s closer 
study of his duties expressed in the Commandments of God 
and of the Church. The use of such a review text involves 
this difficulty, however, that the course is likely to lack the 
appeal of the new and so may prove trite and uninteresting. 
What would be desirable would be an advanced general 
course in religion that surveys anew the whole range of 
religion study and presents the matter with a fresh vigor. 
Such a review would insure growth in personal faith and a 
zeal to communicate it to others. 

Catholic social action is a need of the day, for a new 
morality is making a violent attack on the ethical thinking 
of the past. Upon the high school, to a great extent, must 
devolve the responsibility of turning out lay apostles who 
will disseminate the social principles enunciated by Leo 
XIII and Pius XT in their several pronouncements on the 
social question. The message of these two Pontiffs to a dis- 
tracted world is that “a reform of Christian morals” and “a 
frank return to the teachings of the Gospels,” in other words, 
that the formation of a truly Christian conscience is basic to 
any permanent amelioration of modern social ills. This is 


*Very Rev. Francis J. Kieffer, S.M., Religious Studies and the Teaching of 
Religion. 
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certainly true, for Christ is the greatest Social Expert the 
world has ever known. It seems well, then, for some stress 
to be placed on a study of the structure and problems of 
society, and of the contribution the Church can and does 
make to the solution of the social riddle. There must be a 
grounding in the fundamentals of our economic and social 
organization. The course should specifically train for a true 
citizenship of the state by impressing the necessity of the 
exercise of social and civic duties. It is debatable whether 
a study of Catholic sociology is admissible to an integral 
portion of the religion program, as is done in one or the 
other of our high schools, or whether, as a directive study, 
its sole place would be with the social science group. 

The rallying cry of the reigning Sovereign Pontiff is Cath- 
olic Action, lay cooperation with the hierarchy and duly ap- 
pointed pastors. In his encyclical on Christian Education 
he tells us, speaking of the part the religion course is to play 
at any school, that “religion should inform the whole cur- 
riculum and reach out into the extra-curriculum.” That is 
just what any course in Catholic Action at a high school 
would set out to do, saturate the whole of the day’s thinking 
and doing with Christ and the supernatural. 

Very few of our schools have a formal course in Catholic 
Action. Quite often the practice of Catholic Action absorbs 
one of the religion periods of the week and reaches out into 
after school periods. In some of the schools there is a 
special period in the day, called activity period, when all 
extra curricular work is undertaken. When this is the case, 
fifteen minutes of this period are placed in the morning 
hour just before the regular religion period, for the day’s 
announcements, for devotional purposes and to serve as a 
buffer period to insure the integrity of the religion course 
against all encroachment. Thirty minutes are placed at the 
end of the day to serve as a laboratory period or exercise 
period for the religion program, where definite habits and 
traditions for life are established and maintained. The 
underlving thought is to start out the day with the theory 
of religion and to conclude with exercises in its application. 
Where such an activity period exists, it is reserved. once a 
week, for homeroom purposes, the privileges of which may 
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not be trespassed on, and another period of the week is 
reserved for sectional or general assembly in which to carry 
on a program of Catholic Action. 

The spiritual activities in the school revolve about the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin with a Central Committee of 
elected representatives of all the homerooms. The Sodality 
of the Immaculate Virgin for young men has given rise to 
the Society of Mary and so this form of organization is 
particularly dear to the Marianist. 

Under the direction of a faculty moderator the Central 
Committee resolves itself into several sub-committees— 
Eucharistic, Marian, Mission, Apostolic, etc., to reach out 
into all parts of the school and to elicit a ready response and 
willing participation of the student body, because there is an 
appeal to the exhilaration that goes with self-activity and 
because of the satisfaction derived from cooperative effort. 
Religious bulletins from committees supplement the spoken 
word of class delegates who are also homeroom leaders. 


The activities undertaken embrace spirituality, study, 
parish relations, charity, the Catholic press, vocational guid- 
ance, Missions, etc. The spiritual activities are many. In 
keeping with the liturgical significance of the year, various 
devotions and the frequentation of the sacraments are fos- 
tered. In some schools students are induced to make short 
spiritual readings and brief meditations. Again, groups will 
resolve themselves into study clubs where questions of mis- 
sion interest or the attitude of the Church on some questions 
of the day, such as communism or social justice, is discussed. 
There is continuous cooperation with the pastors through 
the fostering of loyalty to parish organizations, such as altar 
boy work, choir membership, Legion of Decency and the 
Holy Name Society. Some of the schools request the pas- 
tor’s signature on the term reports of the student. 

Practice in Christian charity is stimulated through drives 
for food and clothing, the gathering of creature comforts 
and their distribution to charitable institutions, cooperation 
with the St. Vincent de Paul Society. Annually there is a 
Catholic press exhibit and occasionally drives for subscrip- 
tions to Catholic periodical literature. Catholic magazines 
are gathered every few months for redistribution to private 
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and public charitable institutions or for mailing to Mission 
fields. In cooperation with the school library and the teach- 
ers of English an acquaintance with the books of Catholic 
authors is encouraged. The Catholic missions receive mer- 
ited study and financial aid through units of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade. Aid for vocational guidance is 
sought by inviting representative leaders from various call- 
ings in life to address the students. Personal data charts, 
filled out by the faculty, are discussed with individual stu- 
dents in an attempt at character, religious and vocational 
guidance. The question of vocation to the priestly and 
religious life is dealt with opportunely throughout the year. 

Each year or two a major project is undertaken by some 
of the schools when the convention forms are adopted and 
the proceedings are conducted in a manner usual for such 
gatherings. After considerable preparation, batteries of 
student-speakers address the sessions to which pastors and 
representatives from other schools are invited. The student 
audience groups itself according to parish affiliations, each 
group with its own banner. Topics that lend themselves to 
such projects are the Mass, the Parish, and our Blessed 
Lady.° 

The daily morning bulletin that emanates from the prin- 
cipal’s office is a valuable aid in securing coordination. In 
addition to the orders of the day, there is an indication of 
the feast observed, an apt quotation, an ejaculation, some 
exhortation, a request for prayer. The directions coming 
from the office of the school and those deriving from the 
moderator of the spiritualities suggest plentiful material for 
exercises in Catholic Action both at school and in the parish. 
The closely articulated organization of the student groups 
makes for coordinated and effective achievement. 


The administrators of our schools set great store by the 
annual student retreat which is usually held at the beginning 
of the scholastic year. The student is put right in his rela- 
tions with his God, and the beneficial influence of these days 


*Complete outline for one such project and the papers read may be obtained 
from our St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. A critical appraisal of 
this project appeared in the Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1 
(January, 1936), 43-49, in the article, “Catholic Action and The Extracurricu- 
lum” by F. J. Drobka. 
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of grace radiates down the long stretch of the remainder of 
the year. 

That the religion course is in high favor is evidenced by 
the fact that it is placed first in the morning’s schedule and 
that it has a time allotment equal to that of any other sub- 
ject, usually forty-five minutes, and that five times a week. 
Most schools are agreed in requiring a unit of credit in reli- 
gion for graduation at the rate of one-fourth unit per year. 
Not only is the course in religion held in high esteem, but 
students pronounce it interesting. In a survey of eight hun- 
dred high school students, over half of the number pro- 
nounced religion the most interesting subject of the day. 
For that reason, such students also know their religion better 
than any other branch of knowledge. When it is said that 
our Catholic high school students do not know it, the inter- 
pretation should be that the standard of knowledge is not 
comparable with that on the level of the college or the 
seminary. 

A check on the effectiveness and balance of the religion 
program is obtained through private interviews of student 
and student counselor, through investigation of alumni re- 
actions to the current philosophic vagaries of the day. Then, 
there are surveys made at the school which cover a wide 
range of interests, from inner spiritual and emotional life to 
exterior conformity with good Catholic practice. These 
surveys are often startlingly revealing.° A shift of emphasis 
from one portion of the religion program to another may 
result because of the data resulting from such a survey. 


Now a word about the Marianist teacher and the charac- 
ter of his teaching and I shall have done. His Holiness, 
Pius X, is reported to have said: “It is easier to find a good 
preacher than to find a good catechist.” In our rule of the 
sainted William Joseph Chaminade we read: 

Religious instruction is the first, the most necessary, the mosi 
practical, and from every point of view, the most useful of all the 
branches of teaching. It may be asserted that both the temporal and 
the eternal welfare of the child depend in a great measure on the 
dispositions of the mind and heart which he has imbibed from his 


*Anthony Frederick, S.M., “A Catholic Press Project,” Catholic School 
Journal, Vol. 36, No. 2 (February, 1936), 38-39. 
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first religious instruction. This consideration suffices for inducing 
the teacher to apply himself to create love for this study, to render 
it interesting, and to give an elevated idea of it. No other branch 
merits and requires, on the part of the teacher, a more constant 
study and a more careful preparation.’ 

With us the young religious receives a thorough training 
in subject matter and method of religion that parallels his 
degree work. For a period of ten years after his first pro- 
fession the junior religious is, by rule, subject to annual 
examinations in religion. During the central summer school 
conducted for the religious of our province, a course of reli- 
gion lectures is given that constitutes a preview of the 
research work that will have to be made the following year. 
At the end of each trimester a theme on some phase of the 
assigned subject has to be submitted to the Provincial In- 
spector of Schools or to some other religious designated by 
him. Because of the contacts which the Inspector of Schools 
has with conditions in the schools he can freely fit the con- 
tent and form of the study program to the needs of his fellow 
religious. Superiors recognize attainments in the theory 
and method of teaching religion by the granting of special 
diplomas, one upon completion of the normal school, the 
other after completion of the annual examinations for the 
ten year period. All the religious of our congregation, irre- 
spective of age, are obliged by. rule to devote at least one 
hour each Sunday of the year and one hour each day of the 
vacations to the study of religion.* 

Every religious congregation has its own proper genius, a 
characteristic spirit that sets it apart from all others. This 
spirit leaves its impress on each member and on all who 
come under the influence of that member. What character- 
istic feature could be expressed from a religious body that 
bears the name of the august Virgin, other than an intense 
devotedness to the Marian cult? 

That which may be considered as the gift of God for the Society 
of Mary, that which constitutes its physiognomy and forms its dis- 


"Constitutions of The Society of Mary. 

“Rev. Peter A. Resch, $.M., “The Disadvantage of Departmental Teaching 
of Religion in the High School, N.C.E.A. Report, 1933. 

Rev. Peter A. Resch, S.M., “A Suggestion for Directing the Religion Study 


of Religious Teachers,” JourNaL oF RELicious Instruction, III, 7 (March, 
1933), 567-577. 
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tinguishing feature, is a truly filial piety towards the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. 

The professed member of the Society of Mary prefers to any 
other happiness that of being called and of being indeed the child of 
Mary. As a pious child he delights in honoring and loving her, 
and causing her to be loved. 

By special vow (Stability) he is consecrated to the Blessed Virgin 
with the pious design of propagating her knowledge and of per- 
petuating her love and cult.® 

In a recent circular letter of our superior general on the 
teaching of religion he maintains that devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin is an integral part of Christian Doctrine, that 
if anyone has not devotion towards her, his religion lacks 
something essential. 

Would it be possible to speak of the Incarnation of the Word 
of God, of the Redemption, and of the mystery of original sin, of 
the Mystical Body of Christ which constitutes the Church, and of 
the diffusion of life and grace into each of the miembers of His 
Mystical Body, would it be possible to speak of all this without 
speaking of the Blessed Virgin.’° 


Owing to this filial piety of the religious toward the 
Blessed Virgin, he tries to reproduce in himself and in his 
charges virtues conspicuous in the family of Nazareth, such 
as simplicity, a spirit of Faith, and a family spirit. To keep 
the flame of Marian zeal alive, the province publishes a 
monthly professional paper, called Mariana. 


We have seen that the Marianists, Province of St. Louis, 
have no uniform prescribed program in religion and no uni- 
form adoption of texts in religion. All the schools devote 
two and one-half years to the study of core material, usually 
grouped under the headings of morals, worship and dogma. 
In the second semester of the third year liturgy is intro- 
duced. The fourth year is marked by a considerable varia- 
tion with any of the following offerings, Church History, 
Apologetics, Advanced Review, Catholic Sociology, Catholic 
Action. In some of the schools there is a special activity 
period reserved over the four years of the course for exer- 
cises in Catholic Action. 


* Constitutions of The Society of Mary. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Kieffer, S.M., “Religious Studies and the Study of 
Religion.” 





THE RECOGNITION AND PRESERVATION OF 
VOCATIONS TO THE PRIESTHOOD AND 
RELIGIOUS LIFE AMONG HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS * 


REVEREND JOSEPH McALLISTER, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


The Catholic high school teacher, already burdened with 
many weighty problems, has had a new and rather heavy 
burden shifted to his shoulders. I say shifted but lay the 
blame on no one; circumstances alone are responsible. That 
burden is the care of vocations in the high school. There is 
sufficient evidence at hand, if one had time to present it, to 
justify the statement that more vocations are either found 


or developed in the high school today than was true in the 
days preceding the world war. 

Many reasons may be advanced for this remarkable de- 
velopment. The major ones I have outlined as follows: 
First, the apparent shift of the burden of missionary activity 
from Europe to America which has placed the responsibility 
for the success of the missions upon the Catholics of our 
country, and, secondly, the noticeable zeal of the members 
of the hierarchy and clergy for the development of higher 
Catholic education. The direct result of this zeal has caused 
a mighty wave of enthusiasm among our people for a truly 
Christian education which they find necessary to combat the 
forces of paganism growing out of the Godless instruction to 
which their neighbors have been exposed. 

Other reasons why vocations should be found in our high 
schools are: The increased number of central and parochial 
high schools, the spirit of zealous activity engendered by 
The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade and Catholic Action 


* This paper was presented by Father McAllister in New York City at the 
April, 1936 meeting of the National Educational Association. 
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groups, the desire of parents to have their children complete 
their high school work at home, the increased number of 
daily and frequent communicants, and the growing sense of 
morals and morality which is bound to develop from that 
practice of frequent Communion. So we find the Catholic 
high school, which is responsible for many of these develop- 
ments playing a new role which we shall liken to that of the 
preparatory seminary. There is no intention of suggesting 
that the high school supplant the preparatory seminary for 
such would be contrary to the mind of the Church. We are 
merely purposing to analyze a condition that exists and to 
suggest a method of dealing with it. 


The word vocation, as we shall use it, is to be understood 
in the broad sense. It is quite common for us to speak of 
one having a vocation when he has merely an inclination 
or a desire for the priesthood or the religious life. Of course 
this is not vocation in the true sense. Inclination or desire 
is only an indicator, although a rather important indicator 
when coupled with certain other dispositions which lead us 


to believe that the possessor will be given the call at the 
opportune time. 


The first duty of high school teachers is to realize that 
from time to time they will be dealing with students who 
have vocations. In consequence there rests upon them an 
obligation in charity to he!p the student by counsel and en- 
couragement. Again there will be students who think them- 
selves called but are obviously mistaken. The teacher can 
spare these students much embarrassment and worry by a 
helpful word. Such work will be of great assistance to the 
pastor to whom the question of vocation must always be 
referred. There need be no fear that the teachers are assum- 
ing the duty of the confessor in such cases for thev are not 
analyzing vocations. As teachers who come to a knowledge 
of the student mind from a study of externals, thev will be 
able to recognize a vocation when thev see it and so feel 
free to offer suggestions that will help boys and girls on to 
what they consider their life’s work. 


What then are the signs of a vocation? Our Holy Father 
in his encyclical on the priesthood presents both positive 
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and negative signs by which we may judge cases that present 
themselves to us. He says: “The priestly vocation is not 
established so much by some inner feeling or devout attrac- 
tion, which may sometimes be absent or hardly perceptible ; 
but rather by a right intention in the aspirant, together with 
the combination of physical, intellectual and moral qualities 
which make him fitted for such a state of life. . . . Whoever 
is intractable, unruly or undisciplined, has little taste for 
piety, is not industrious, whoever has no aptitude for study 
and who will be unable to follow the prescribed courses with 
due satisfaction; all such cases show that they are not in- 
tended for the priesthood.” Canon Lahitton in his La Voca- 
tion Sacerdotal ventures the opinion that for a boy to begin 
training for the priesthood fitness for the priestly state and 
right intention are all that one should require. Many have 
objected to this and have insisted on an interior motion 
which comes from God. Unless this interior motion is felt 
no one is to begin training for the priesthood. The difficulty 
was solved by Rome in these words: “A vocation by no 
means consists, at least necessarily and according to the 
ordinary law, in a certain interior inclination of the person 
or promptings of the Holy Ghost.” That decision rendered 
in 1909 and the most recent pronouncement of The Holy 
Father assure us that neither “Interior Motion” nor 
“Prompting of the Holy Ghost” is necessary. When Christ 
first called His disciples to His training school little could be 
said of them other than that they possessed fitness and had 
the right intention. So it is that we look for and ask for 
only these two qualifications, fitness and right intention. 
But what do the two terms imply? 


Fitness in a student for the priesthood means three 
things: Sufficient spirituality, sufficient intelligence, and 
sufficient health. Sufficient spirituality in a student is not 
easily defined, but may be described as a generous amount 
of solid piety. Emotionalism is not a good sign, for emo- 
tional persons act almost entirely according to feeling. They 
are positively superior on one occasion and on another are 
just as positively inferior. For them life and all connected 
with it is a question of moods and fancies. Their philosophy 
is the false philosophy of ‘Thinking makes it so”. Conse- 
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quently religion and the acts of religion are relative. Theirs 
is certainly a frail house built upon the sand. Their piety 
lacks solidity and therefore cannot be depended upon. 

Sentimentality is a type of emotionalism and should 
always be considered a red flag of warning to those who are 
directing vocations. The sentimental child is a perfect 
chameleon. It changes with its environment. At one moment 
it may be all aglow and seem to burn with an unquenchable 
love, at the next the temperature has been reduced to a 
lukewarmness that our Lord calls disgusting. The piety of 
the sentimental is so ephemeral that you cannot be sure it 
exists. It is here one minute and gone the next. Such piety, 
if it is piety, is not strong enough to stand the test to which 
the vocation of a religious must be put. What then does 
solid piety look like? It is known by its constancy, even- 
ness, unchangeableness. Your choice of the boy or girl for 
the religious life should be one who is solidly good, one in 
whom goodness is inherent, not the “holier than thou” good- 
ness but that goodness which is tempered with a generous 
amount of humility. 

Sufficient intelligence refers on the one hand to judgment 
and on the other to mental ability. Certainly no one is to be 
recommended for the priesthood or the religious life who 
has not sound judgment. Prudence is a product of judgment 
and imprudence has never been and never will be tolerated 
by the laity in its priests, brothers or sisters. The boy or 
girl who has a tendency to speak out of turn or to say the 
wrong thing at the right time or who lacks a sense of 
propriety should not be recommended to the seminary or 
the novitiate. 

Another warning might be added here. In dealing with 
vocations to the priesthood we should be slow to encourage 
a boy whose marks are below the average. If he is having 
difficulty in his high school course he will most certainly 
have difficulty in his college course and during his theolog- 
ical training. To labor under such a handicap is an embar- 
rassment which often results in the development of an 
inferiority or a superiority complex. The question of health 
could be passed over without comment were it not for our 
tendency to be over-sympathetic. We mistake sympathy 
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for charity and because some frail children appear pious or 
even are pious we immediately conclude they should be in 
religion. ‘he seminary, the monastery or the convent is no 
place for a rest cure. Indeed, we would be much more con- 
siderate of the student if we encouraged him to remain home 
and grow strong before attempting to live under the restraint 
of a trying discipline. 


In a word, we can say the sum of the three terms implied 
in fitness is character, and ultimately it is character we are 
interested in. Where character is present in abundance the 
person is said to be strong, dependable, and trustworthy. 
Where it is weak or undeveloped we are accustomed to con- 
sider the person unreliable. Certainly we would not expect 
to find the seed of vocation sown in one of weak character. 
The ground is poor, and God is not planting in non-fertile 
soil. 

After fitness comes right intention, and by this we are 
to understand desire. The desire may be made known to 
us by the student or we may presume there is such a desire 
from the student’s conduct. If the desire has been expressed 
we should not be too quick to give our assent before first 
studying the student’s disposition. The right intention is 
there, but how about fitness? If good character, good judg- 
ment, sound piety, intelligence, and health are present along 
with the desire to enter religion let us not only encourage 
but also help the student towards the realization of his or her 
ambition. 


Where no mention has been made of a desire to enter 
religion, even though we are convinced that the student has 
a vocation, we should make it known to him along what lines 
his future should be planned. Vocational guidance is much 
needed in the high school and when given prudently is worth 
fortunes in happiness and success. It is not necessary for 
us to establish a department of vocational guidance where 
records are kept of the students’ complexes in order to give 
sound advice about the future. Such a department is neces- 
sary and helpful in our large educational factories where 
teachers either do not know their students or are too busy 
to get down to fundamental education. Fortunately, in our 
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Catholic schools, education is still, as the word implies, a 
drawing out or a leading forth. The teacher knows the 
ability of the pupils. He knows their handicaps and their 
discouragements. Through the application of the principles 
of Christian charity and patience he is able to draw the 
student out and to establish in him the confidence necessary 
to bring success. This happy circumstance gives the teacher 
an opportunity it would be criminal to neglect. 


There is no intention of offering the safest plan for dealing 
with vocations. It is scarcely right to say there is one plan 
that is safest, for we cannot expect to build a single mould 
and fit each student into it. Our set-up in the Catholic 
schools as they are, however, happens to be ideal for dealing 
with vocations to the priesthood and the religious life if we 
will only make use of it. In religion classes there should be 
occasional talks on vocations and in these the students 
should be encouraged to open their minds to some one who 
knows them. Should there be students with clear signs of 
a vocation who are too timid to propose the matter to any- 
one we should, in some prudent way, make it known to them 
what we think they are best fitted for. A few suggestions 
here as to procedure might be apropos. Be careful not to 
embarrass the student by speaking to him in public about 
the matter. Do not force the issue by insisting on discussing 
the question if he does not wish to talk. Even where the stu- 
dent speaks freely on the subject, let him be the one to open 
the discussions, otherwise he may experience a disgust from 
over emphasis. Once he has confided in you it is generally 
unwise to ask him to discuss the question with another. 
Before arrangements are made for entering the seminary or 
the postulate he should be told to consult his confessor about 
the advisability of taking the step. 


While we purpose to take this work seriously and shoulder 
the burden circumstances have placed upon us we should 
not try to settle all questions of vocation in our schools. We 
should aim to help those who are obviously called and to 
prevent those who think themselves called but are certainly 
not fitted. The seminary and the postulate are the proper 
places for analyzing vocations, and we shall leave this phase 
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of the work to them. Our interest will be in sending to the 
seminary or the postulate those who fulfill the requirements 
laid down by Pope Pius XI, a right intention in the aspirant, 
together with the combination of physical, intellectual and 
moral qualities which make him fitted for such a state in 
life. And we will see to it that those who are intractible, 
unruly or undisciplined, are not industrious, have no apti- 
tude for study and who will be unable to follow the pre- 
scribed courses with due satisfaction will be dissuaded from 
attempting a life in which they would be neither successful 
nor happy. 


SOCIAL IDEAS 


Some books the Catholic high school teacher should be familiar 
with are the following: 

Joseph Husslein, S.J.. The Christian Social Manifesto (Milwau 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1931). This is an interpreta 
tive study of the Encyclicals, Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno, of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. 

Francis J. Haas, Man and Society (New York: The Century 
Company, 1930). 

William J. Kerby, The Social Mission of Charity (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1921). 

John O'Grady, An Introduction to Social Work (New York: 
The Century Company, 1928). 

John A. Ryan, Distributive Justice, rev. ed. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927). 

By Sister Mary Gonzaga, The Social Philosophy of Christian 
Education, p. 83. 








A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN SACRED MUSIC 
AND MUSIC APPRECIATION* 





REVEREND BENEDICT EHMANN 
St. Andrew’s Seminary 
Rochester, N. Y. 





It would be a waste of precious time for us to argue the 
necessity of a thorough revision of the music curriculum in 
our Catholic high schools or to fuss and rant about the 
shamefully puerile unconcern and misunderstanding of many 
of our school authorities concerning the musical education 
of their pupils. Although I am sure there are many of our 
schools where a fine musical training has been given con- 
sistently for years past, the fact remains, and I think you 
will agree with me, that the rich potentialities of a properly 
focused and efficiently directed musical training in our 
Catholic secondary school system have hardly been tapped. 
Our very gathering here today, in a session necessarily all 
too brief, implies our recognition of the fact that much still 
remains to be done. It is our purpose to discuss our aims, our 
difficulties, and a tentative technique and method. 

First, it is absolutely of primary importance to be clear 
about our objective. The determining of that objective must 
be guided by a comprehensive view of the students we are 
aiming to teach. They are Catholic students, preparing in 
common with their non-Catholic contemporaries for a ma- 
ture citizenship in a world of labor and politics and culture, 
but uniquely far and above that, being disciplined for the 
fullest possible development of a supernatural citizenship 
which is theirs by right of baptism. Catholic education may 
never lose sight of this double perspective: Nor can we in the 
department of music entertain the notion that our specialty 





* This paper was presented by Father Ehmann in New York City at the 
April, 1936 meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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is too remote to be directed vitally and influentially toward 
either perspective. 


I suppose that by now most people are convinced of the 
importance of the role which good music plays in the conduct 
of secular life. And I suppose it is equally true that most 
music teachers in Catholic schools are unconvinced, if not 
downright skeptical, of the role of music in the religious life 
of their students. In our concern for State recognition, why 
must we be apologetic or reticent about the religious ele- 
ments in our curricula? If our Catholic educational system 
does not exist because of our conviction of the primacy of 
religion, what other justification has it? Why not then have 
the courage of our conviction, and change our timidity (in 
some cases, our shamefacedness) into legitimate pride in 
the religious orientation which characterizes our Catholic 
educational system? As for us Catholic music educators, we 
should not be stung by the taunt that we are primarily 
interested only in choir music. This accusation is no less 
foolish than that other which was current some years ago 
to the effect that Catholic schools were holding on to Latin 
against the general trend of educational wisdom so-called, 
only because it was the language of the sanctuary. 


I am prepared to admit that it is quite easy to run to the 
other extreme of devoting our efforts almost exclusively to 
sacred music. It has been noted time and again that when 
Catholic schools participate in musical demonstrations and 
festivals, they seem unable to present a balanced program 
of grave and gay, sacred and secular. This is frequently true, 
and certainly undesirable, except where a school is ostensibly 
specializing in liturgical music. 

Our objective, then, should be the happy medium, a sys- 
tem of musical training which shall prepare our young 
charges for a richer fulfillment of their supernatural life by 
that participation in the liturgy for which sacred music 
(especially the Gregorian chant) is indispensable, and of 
their natural life by a disciplined and matured appreciation 
of classical music. 

In thus stating the objective, I feel that I have already 
coped with one of our major difficulties, that of arriving at a 
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clear vision of our purpose. But that does not simplify the 
whole situation. There are other difficulties in the way, 
important ones, too, which I hope will be aired out during 
the discussion which is to follow this paper. It may stimu- 
late that discussion if I consider two of them briefly now. 
They are the problems of inefficient teaching and of inade- 
quate equipment. 


If it be true that a good cause can be marred by a bad 
teacher, it is surely the height of folly to expect any worth- 
while musical progress in our schools without good teachers 
adequately prepared. That sounds like a flat truism; and 
yet in view of the actual situation it ought to sound with all 
the fresh ring of a new coin. Not every musician is a teacher; 
sadder still, not every music teacher is a musician. And yet, 
without a combination of good musicianship on the one 
hand and good pedagogical technique on the other, no one 
ought to presume, or ought to be asked, to take the responsi- 
bility for the musical instruction of any group, no matter 
how unimportant or immature. In this connection it will be 
helpful to note just for the sake of the record, the para- 
doxical fact that the one subject which is so often given such 
flippant unconcern by school authorities is the very subject 
which imposes the most exacting discipline and makes the 
most arduous demands on those who are preparing to teach 
it. For every one thing that the music teacher will need to 
give his pupils, there are ten things which he himself must 
know, if that teaching is to have knowledge and authority. 
He must be a musician good enough to know his subject in 
the round, and at the same time a teacher able enough to 
select and integrate those segments and portions of it which 
his pupils will need. And through it all must burn that flame 
of enthusiasm for a great art which shall be its own suffi- 
cient guarantee of good taste and zealous effort, an enthu- 
siasm which should, however, be tempered with prudence 
lest it stiffen into fanaticism or degenerate into that ridicu- 
lous eccentricity which many people (often justifiably, I am 
reluctant to admit) associate with music and musicians. 


In protesting against the second obstacle of inadequate 
equipment, none of us, I feel confident, labors under the 
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delusion that an expensive apparatus is at all necessary, or 
even desirable. It is no exaggeration to say that the little 
red schoolhouse of older days often gave a better education 
than many of the palatial schools of our day. A good teacher 
can succeed with poor equipment just as signally as a bad 
teacher can fail with good equipment. But while we recog- 
nize this, we insist that there is, nevertheless, an irreducible 
minimum of material needs for us teachers of school music. 
If we are to teach in a way worthy of our art, we need more 
than personality and a piano: and perhaps some of us would 
be willing to rise and confess that we are poor even in that 
much. We need sufficient and adequate time in the schedule. 
We need a decent place of assembly for our classes, with 
chairs adequate for the taking of necessary notes. And as for 
the musical equipment of our classroom, we need sufficient 
blackboard space, some of it preferably covered with un- 
erasable staves; we need some keyboard instrument, though 
not necessarily a piano; we need staff- and keyboard-pic- 
tures, and charts of standard vocal exercises. And, most 
important of all, we need the requisite books: it is not our 
problem whether they are to be furnished by the school or 
bought by the students. Without books, the learning of 
melodies will depend largely on imitation and memory, and 
slavish note-taking will be the only way the harassed stu- 
dents have of recording for study the theory they have heard 
in class: and if any two things in the discipline of musical 
training are deadweights on any effectual progress, they are 
precisely these two—slavish note-taking and learning by 
rote. Here, then, we have a minimum which no reasonable 
superior or principal will consider burdensome. The dignity 
of our art and the nobility of its service in divine worship 
should forbid us from standing placidly by while it is being 
treated as the Cinderella of the school curriculum. 


Before getting down to the immediate business of this 
paper, which is the proposal of high-school courses in sacred 
music and of music appreciation, it will be imperative to 
consider briefly an effective technique of presentation. No 
good teacher feels that he has satisfied his responsibility by 
merely lecturing to his class. A proper understanding of the 
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teacher’s role demands that there be a far more influential 
contact with his class than that. Mere class-lecturing appeals 
to only one sense, and that sense in its most inert state. 
Sound pedagogy demands activity, not passivity. This 
activity will be the result, not of hectic, misdirected driving, 
but of a score of subtly interrelated appeals to the eye and 
to the ear, and, in the teaching of musical rhythm, to mus- 
cular feeling. There is no hard and fast technique for this: 
in fact, the most successful teacher is the one who has such 
mastery over his technique that he knows instantly how to 
adapt it or readjust it to meet any class-problem. In being 


masters of our technique, we must not let it become our 
master. 


There is, however, a least common denominator in the 
fundamental practice of any technique of musical instruc- 
tion. I think we will all agree on such things as the follow- 
ing: the all-important training of the ear to recognize whole 
and half steps, major and minor intervals, and to identify 
melodic phrases played or sung from the book or black- 
board; rhythmic exercises with hand and arm to acquire 
the sense of binary and ternary rhythm and of arsic and 
thetic movement. Most good teachers are convinced that 
the use of numbers as scale symbols is wonderfully efficient 
in speeding up the routine of instruction: but numbers 
should not be allowed to become an exclusive substitute for 
staff notation. My final word regarding technique may be 
so elementary as to be offensive, and yet it is necessary to 
remind ourselves of it. It is this: all our equipment should 
be properly arranged, and all our blackboard models should 
be written (as far as that is possible) before our class 
assembles for instruction. The results in both discipline and 
efficiency will be unmistakable. 


This brings me, at last, to the outline which I would pro- 
pose as feasible for the presentation of sacred music and 
of music appreciation in our Catholic high schools. It will 
of necessity comprehend the fundamentals of music as well 
as the theory of modern music, since Gregorian chant pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the former; polyphony and hymn- 
ody, of the latter. It assumes as a starting-point that there 
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has been little or no adequate training in the elementary 
schools which could serve as the foundation for more ad- 
vanced work in high school. In places where the elementary 
school curriculum is adequate and well carried out, the 
fundamentals of music could be relegated to an intensive 
review in the first months of the freshman year in high 
school, and much more time could then be devoted to the 
advanced material. It will be noted that most of the essential 
material has been placed in the outline for the first two 
years: and I would suggest at this point that, if insuperable 
obstacles would make impossible the application of this 
entire outline, a compromise could be made without too 
much loss by disposing the material of the first two years 
over the four years. 


OUTLINE 
FIRST YEAR 
(1) Gregorian Music: 
Staff, movable clefs; simple and compound neums; pressus, 
bistropha, tristropha; the first four modes. 


The language of the chant: Latin, the Roman pronunciation 
(Pius X); treatment of the prose line—monotone with 
cadences (e. g., Ambrosian Gloria, psalmody), simple elabora- 
tions within the line; elementary study of the Latin accent in 
the chant; natural melody, natural rhythm (of words). 
Rhythm: rules for placing the ictus ; binary and ternary groups; 
simple rhythm ; compound rhythm; undulating rhythm. 
(Text-book: Plainsong for Schools I (out of which all the 
chants illustrative of the above material should be taught.) 


Modern Music: 


Staff; treble and bass clefs; notation and rhythm, including 
divided beat and dotted notes; all major keys; intervals and 
chord lines—tonic, dominant, subdominant, submediant, super- 
tonic. 


(Recommended Hymnal) 
(3) Vocal Training : 
(a) For girls and boys with unchanged voices: 
Consistent exercises for breathing; forward tone on the 


five Latin vocalic sounds—placement in the Noo region 
of the mouth. 
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(i) stepwise; 

(ii) intervals in progressive difficulty chosen in the 
modality or tonality as well as in the rhythms that 
coincide with the parallel theory. 


(b) For boys with changing voices: 
Two theories— 
(i) no singing at all, but simply learning the theory. 
(ii) keep pace with their limited range, and exercise them 
in that 
Creative work: 


Eight-measure, and eventually sixteen-measure phrases, in the 
material being presented in class. 


SECOND YEAR 


Gregorian Music (Teacher’s text-book: Sunol’s Text Book of 
Gregorian Chant.) : 

Review of first-year work; special study of syllabic chant and 
undulating rhythm; last four modes; simple dynamics; simple 
introduction to psalmody ; the common of the Mass (Kyriale), 
simple liturgical explanation. 


Modern Music: 


Review of first-year work; all minor keys (Greek, Harmonic, 
Melodic) taught from the major scale; intervals and chord 
lines, including diminished ; melodic material—selected hymns, 
chorales, and folk-song. 


Vocal Training: 

(with probably the same division of groups as in the first year.) 
Vocalises from Sunol: Latin and English consonants (books of 
elocution will give the teacher ample material for exercises) ; 
smoothness, dynamics, phrasing. 

Creative work: 

As for the first year, including now the minor tonality, 


THIRD YEAR 


Gregorian Music (Sunol) : a er 
Explanation of the chant’s place in the liturgy; specialization 
on psalmody ; complex dynamics; agogics; greater rhythm. 
Modern Music: 


Chromatic scale; simple modulations within key; two and 
three-part melodies; simple polyphony. 
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(3) Vocal Training (All in one group by third year) : 
Concentration on proper breathing; training on vowels as be- 
fore, but now using altered intervals; concentration on conso- 
nants and diphthongs; open and closed syllables in all kinds of 
rhythmic patterns. 

Creative Work: 


Same as before, but using chromatic material, with modulations 
within the key. 


FOURTH YEAR 


Gregorian Music: (Plainsong for Schools I1) 

Selected Propers of the Mass; selected Vespers and Com- 
plin; training in adaptation of Proper-texts to psalm-tones ; 
explanation of the Motu Proprio of Pius X on Church music; 
of local Church music legislation; reason for primacy of 
plainchant in Church’s legislation; acceptance of polyphony 
and of approved modern music; why certain popular sacred 
compositions are forbidden; structure of polyphony, chorales, 
and hymns. 


Modern Music: 


Study of Musical Form: Smaller rhythmic forms; measures 
(Metre unifying notes); phrases (unifying measures) ; 
periods (unifying phrases) ; combination of periods. 

Larger rhythmic forms: minuet; scherzo; waltz; other antique 
dance forms; march; slow movements. 


Vocal Training: 

Combining all previous training to secure freedom, smooth- 
ness, precision, facility in legato and staccato, dynamics and 
agogics. 

Creative Work: 


Original effort in all material so far learned, in eight and six- 
teen measures. 


It should never be forgotten that any well-balanced music 
course must allow some time to be devoted to creative work 
on the part of the students. Like the English course, the 
music course should demand composition from its students 
to deepen their musical perception, to make sure they are 
assimilating the theory they are learning, and to open the 
way for them to an enduring pleasure by developing a skill 
which is allowed to lie dormant in all too many people. This 
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creative work will not demand too much time out of the 
period (perhaps five minutes will be sufficient), nor will it 
envision an ambitious program. During all the four years, 
the form will be the eight and sixteen measure phrases, 
using practically the parallel theoretical. material that is 
being given in class. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Note: An adequate course in music appreciation cannot be 
given if the regular music course, outlined above, is to be covered 
with only one period a week. In a large sense, the students will 
undoubtedly be well developed in music appreciation by a course 
which follows faithfully the outline suggested in this paper. But 
for further work, another period will be needed. If this is not 
feasible, a Music Club could be formed which would meet volun- 
tarily, once a week, after school hours. It would be better to restrict 
this phase of musical study to the last two years of high school. 
Anything pedantic or over-systematized should be adjured. The 
more human and colorful the course, the better. (A Victrola and 
good selection of records are indispensable. ) 


(1) Third Year 
(a) The Joy of Rhythm 
Well-selected marches, minuets, waltzes, etc. 
(b) The Joy of Melody 
Well-selected instrumental pieces and songs 
(c) The Joy of Tone-color 


Combinations of musical instruments to achieve cer- 
tain effects by imitation and by suggestion 


(d) The Joy of Recognition 
Ideas or pictures musically expressed. Description 
pieces, such as “The Flight of the Bumble-bee,” “The 
Dance of the Little Fauns”, and later on, tone-poems 
like “Till Eulenspiegel”. 
(2) Fourth Year—Study of Larger Musical Forms 


Symphonies, oratorios and operas, with simple ex- 
planations of themes and their development. 





College Religion 


AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, §.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Nore: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the JourNaL began 
the publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of 
books. The following sections have already been printed: Series; General 
Reference; Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious 
Orders; Comparative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System; Supernatural 
State and Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology; 
Philosophy ; Sociology, Economics and Government; Education; Human Evo- 
lution and Science; Catholic Literature; Fiction. In subsequent numbers of 
this magazine lists will appear under the following headings: Biography and 
Devotional Reading. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with the 
“Science and Culture Texts,” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. This 
annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the assistance 


of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic colleges for 
women. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Adelaide, Marie 
Edith O’Shaughnessy N. Y. Harrison Smith, 1932, 3.00 


“In style and effect it is timeless and undated, a present-day 
little classic destined to live on through the momentum of its 
own sterling worth.”—Commonweal. 


Albert, the Great, St. 


Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P. Bruce, 1932, 3.00 


“This splendid biography leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of research, of scholarship, or of popular recital.’—News 
Letter. 


160 
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Aloysius Gonzaga, Vocation of 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. Sheed, 1928, 2.75 


“The author presents St. Aloysius not only as the patron but 
also as the model of Christian youth.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Angelic Doctor, The 


Jacques Martin, translated by J. F. Scanlan 
Dial Press, 1933, 2.50 
“It is an attempt to illustrate certain essential aspects of the 
personality and influence of the Angelic Doctor, of his present 
and ever effective influence, as even more than his past influ- 
ence.”’—News Letter. 


Anselm, Saint 
Joseph Clayton Bruce, 1933, 1.75 


“A graphic and intensely interesting account of the saint as 
revealed in the full light that recent scholarship has shed upon 
him.” —A merica. 


Augustine, St.; The Odyssey of His Soul 
Karl Adam Macmillan, 1932, 1.00 


“A famous Catholic author makes an unusual study of the 
great saint showing his spiritual development from paganism to 
the Church.”—Commonweal. 


Benson, Msgr. R. Hugh, 2v. 
C. C. Martindale Longmans, 1916, 8.00 


This large and exhaustive biography will probably remain the 
standard authority on Monsignor Benson, 


Bosco, John: Blessed Friend of Youth 
Neil Boyton, S.J. Macmillan, 1932, 1.00 
The spirit of this great apostle of youth is well portrayed by 
the author. 
Carroll of Carrolton, Charles 


Joseph Gurn Kenedy, 1933, 3.50 

“A splendid Catholic biography of America’s most prominent 
Catholic patriot and statesman.”—America. 
Catherine of Siena, Saint | 


Alice Curtayne Macmillan, 1931, 1.50 


“A popular life of a remarkable sainted woman who deter- 
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mined events in a most important and colorful epoch of history. 
The biography has justly been hailed a masterpiece of literary 
art and of historical criticism.”—Commonweal. 


Christopher, St., and Other Stories (St. Nicholas Series) 
C. C. Martindale Benziger, 1908, 1.30 
The use made of historical data has been determined by the 
exigencies of the stories. 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1533-1566 
Hilaire Belloc Lippincott, 1931, 5.00 


“Belloc’s study, like his Wolsey and his Richelieu, is vigorous, 
well considered, and a highly welcome contribution to historical 
truth.”—Catholic World. 


Damien of Molokai, 1840-1889 
Irene Caudwell Macmillan, 1932, 2.00 


“Miss Caudwell breathes reverence and admiration, in the tell- 
ing of this story, of a man who went down into the dungeons 
of human misery.”—America. 


D’ Ars, Secret of the Curé 
Henri Gheon Longmans, 1929, 3.00 


M. Gheon, while not ignoring the by-products of the fruitful 
spiritual life of the good Curé of Ars, sets them aside, after 
checking them, and shows us the saint in the simple structure of 
his sainthood, and thus gives him a kinship to the rest of 
humanity that makes imitation inviting. 

Elizabeth, Saint, Sister of St. Francis 
Elizabeth von Schmidt-Pauli Holt, 1932, 2.50 

“A beautiful, humorous, touching story of human love. But 
also a story of the mystery of God’s affection for man, which 
rivals even the narrative of Saint Francis himself.”—Common- 
weal. 

Erasmus 


Christopher Hollis Bruce, 1933, 10s6d 
Mr. Hollis writes a frank, honest and fascinating biography 

of one of the most unscrupulous characters in history and per- 

haps the most intellectual to be involved in the Reformation. 


Finn, Father. Story of His Life told by himself for his 
friends young and old; edited and with a preface by 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Benziger, 1929, 2.50 


In the story of his own life, the author reveals the kindly 
spiritual soul that was his. 
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Francis of Assisi, St., new edition 
G. K. Chesterton Doubleday, 1927, 2.50 


This biography is written especially for those who recognize 


St. Francis as a power, yet reject the credits which actually prove 
the sources whence he drew that power. 


Francis, Everybody’s Saint 


M. F. Egan Century, 1912, 2.50 
“A short life of St. Francis that will both instruct and please 


the non-Catholic admirers of the saint.”—America. 
Francis Xavier, St. 


Margaret Yeo Macmillan, 1932, 2.25 
“Margaret Yeo’s presentation of St. Francis Xavier’s career 


might be called a gallery of brilliant colorful pen-pictures of the 
life of this great apostle.” —Thought. 





Ignatius Loyola 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick Macmillan, 1928, 3.00 


“Few students of St. Ignatius have been so fair-minded, pains- 


taking, accurate and sympathetic, as this cultured, non-Catholic 
American.” —Month. 


















Ignatius, Saint 
Christopher Hollis Harper, 1931, 2.50 


“How the Saint’s exalted purpose is achieved realistically in 
the contretemps of circumstances, is in Mr. Hollis’s biography a 
record of works rather than of mental processes, which makes it 
all the more enthralling reading.”—Commonweal. 


Isabella of Spain 
W. T. Walsh McBride, 1930, 5.00 


The author has given us a story that is not only dramatic but 
historically accurate. 


Jeanne d’Arc, The Trial of 
W. P. Barrett Gotham, Inc., 1932, 4.00 


“This notable and copious work demands our attention on the 
ground that it offers the first complete transcript of the trial of 
Jeanne d’Arc to be published.”—Catholic World. 

Jerome, St.; The Early Years 


Paul Monceaux Sheed, 1933, 2.00 


“A well outlined picture of a vigorous, dominant and holy 
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figure of days when there were many giants in both the merely 
intellectual and the religious world.”—Book Survey. 
Joan of Arc 


Hilaire Belloc Little, 1930, 1.75 

“As a piece of history, Hilaire Belloc gives us probably the 
most vivid and highly concentrated summary of the stormy years 
preceding and covering Joan’s life yet put into word as a piece 
of biography, he gives us with a stark beauty worthy of his 
theme, a masterful introduction to the story of Joan of Arc.” 
—Commonweal. 


Jogues, Isaac, (Revised edition) 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. Kenedy, 1927, 2.00 
A simple and unaffected story, yet deep and touching in its 
poignancy. 
Life and Glories of St. Joseph, Husband of Mary, Foster 
Father of Jesus and Patron of the Universal Church. 
Grounded on the Dissertations of Canon Antonio Vitali, 
Father Jose Moreno and other writers. 


Edward Healy Thompson Burns, 1888, 3.00 
“Everything known of the foster father of Jesus is given 
here.”—American Catholic Quarterly Review. 
Lily of the Mohawks, The 
Edward C. LaMore Wash., Dominicans, 1932, 1.50 


~The life story of an Indian girl dramatically told. 


Luther, Martin: His Life and Work. Adapted from the 2d 
Germ. ed. by F. J. Eble. 


H. Grisar Herder, 1930, 5.00 
“The most satisfactory one-volume study of Luther available.” 
—Thought. 
Manning, Cardinal 
Shane Leslie Kenedy, 1921, 7.50 


“Even a more satisfactory interpretation of the late 19th cen- 
tury than Strachey’s ‘Queen Victoria’—a faultless biography and 
it is without a dull page.”—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


Marie of the Ursulines, Mére 
Agnes Repplier Doubleday, 1931, 2.50 


“A wife, a mother, a widow, before she became a cloistered 
nun,—a keen business woman, a most able executive and ruler of 
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a community, and a great diplomat in her dealings with military 
and civil officials, and always an individual, herself,—Miss Rep- 
plier beautifully, wittily, clearly and vividly paints.”—Common- 
weal. 


Marquette, Pére 
Agnes Repplier Doubleday, 1929, 3.00 


A fascinating character is unfolded to us in the person of 
the gentle courageous Jesuit who, with Louis Joliet, daring and 
adventurous fur trader, discovered the Mississippi, or at least 


‘turned it from a thing of mystery into a thing of reality’.” 
—Catholic World. 


Mendel, Life of. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
Hugo Iltis Norton, 1932, 5.00 
“Mendel the scientist and Mendel the man, are admirably 
depicted in this biography.”—A™merica. 
Mercier, Cardinal 
Georges Goyau Longmans, 1926, 1.25 


A sketch of the very distinguished prelate and statesman. 


More, Thomas (The Saints Series) 
Henri Bremond Benziger, 1905, 1.50 


In a quiet and very human way it portrays one of the most 
natural and genial of saints.”—Catholic World. 


More, Thomas 
Daniel Sargent Sheed, 1933, 2.50 


“Though Mr. Sargent’s book is cast in the form of a pleasant 
and readable narrative, nevertheless there is much excellent and 
critical scholarship in the book.”—News Letter. 


Newman, Cardinal—A pologia Pro Vita Sua 


Longmans, 1924, 1.60 
“The public rightly regards the ‘Apologia’ as the most typical 
and important of the writings of its author.”—Introduction. 


Newman, Cardinal 
Lewis May Dial Press, 1930, 3.50 


“The triumph of Newman’s failures is a fascinating story and 
Mr. May tells it in a fascinating way.”—Catholic World. 
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Newman, Life of John Henry Cardinal 
Wilfrid Ward Longmans, 1912, 9.00 


“In these two volumes we get reliable lights drawn from cor- 
respondence that had been withheld from the Mozley collection 
published twenty years ago and the diary notes in which the 
Cardinal spoke his mind almost to the last.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review. 


Ozanam 
Kathleen O’Meara Christian Press, 1911, .75 O.P. 


“The subjects treated are of the highest interest, and the 
accomplished author of the book has displayed good judgment 
and great ability in her treatment of them.”—American Catholic 
Quarterly Review. 


Patrick, Saint; His Life and Mission 


Mrs. Thomas Concannon Longmans, 1931, 2.50 


An unpretentious, yet scholarly account of the stirring career 
of Ireland’s evangelist. 


Paul, Hero and Saint 
Leo G. Fink Paulist Press, 1921, 1.80 


A life of St. Paul which makes a special appeal to our Catholic 
youth. 


Pius X, Life of 
Réné Bazin Herder, 1929, 2.25 


“Depicts the career of Pius X and shows a thorough appre- 
ciation of the man and of the Pope.”—Month. 


Piux X, Life of 
F. Forbes Kenedy, 1918, 1.65 
“The early chapters follow his career as seminarian at Padua, 
as curate and pastor at Tambalo, as Canon of Treviso, as Bishop 


of Mantua and as patriarch of Venice. The latter half of the 
book describes his pontificate.” —A merica. 


Pius XI, Pope, His Holiness. The Pope of the Lateran 
Treaty. 
R. Fontenelle; Brown (tr.) Burns, 1933, .60 


The much discussed Lateran Treaty is fully expounded in this 
concise biography of our reigning Pope. 
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Pius XI 
Denis Gwynn Holme Press, 1932, 1.25 


“An interesting and very satisfactory sketch of his life, a 
fairly comprehensive study of his epoch-making Encyclicals and 
a fair estimate of his accomplishments as a scholar, a diplomat 
and the reigning Sovereign Pontiff.”—America. 


Pro, God’s Jester; The Story of the Life and Martyrdom of 
Father Michael 


Mrs. George Norman Benziger, 1930, 2.00 


“Saintly Father Pro lives again in Mrs. Norman’s vivid under- 
standing narrative.”—America. 


Stuart, Life and Letters of Janet Erskine 
Maud Monahan Longmans, 1925, 3.50 


“This is an edifying and interesting story of the distinctive 
personality and singular talents of Mother Stuart, who con- 
tributed so much to the successful work of the Congregation of 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart.”—America. 


Thomas Aquinas: His Personality and Thought 
Dr. Martin Grabmann Longmans, 1928, 2.50 


“The book will be of special interest to those engaged in the 
study of theology and may be read with great profit by those 
who wish a greater knowledge of the ‘Angel of the Schools’ 
and an introduction to his work.”—America. 


Theresa, Saint 
Mrs. A. E. Chesterton Doubleday, 1928, 2.50 


“Her narrative depicts Teresa as a very practical woman rather 
than a saintly mystic.”—America. 


Teresa, Saint 


Taken from the French of a Carmelite Nun 
Lady Lovat Herder, 1921, 3.00 


With a charm of simplicity that never loses its freshness, the 
French Carmelite nun has admirably traced for us the sane, 
strong, and over lovable character of the foundress of her order. 


Theresa of Avila——The Woman; A Study 


Katherine F. Mullany Pustet, 1928, 1.25 


An admirable little biography, for which the author modestly 
claims the epithet of a ‘literary mosaic’, is the result of a highly 
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successful effort to disentangle the figure of Teresa of Jesus 
from the masses of commentary and research which have well- 
nigh hidden from our view the very human and lovable saint. 


Therese of Lisieux, Soeur 


The Autobiography of the Little Flower of Jesus 
T. N. Taylor (ed. and tr.) Kenedy, 1913, 3.50 
The only authorized translation of this beloved Saint’s life 
written shortly before her death. 


Venard, Theophane, A Modern Martyr 


Translated from the French by Lady Herbert. 
Revised and annotated by James Anthony Walsh 
Field Afar Office, 1914, 1.00 
One who reads this book will be convinced that the ages of 
Christian heroism have not passed away. A fascinating life which 
will bear re-reading. 


Vincent de Paul, St.: Heroic Life of 
Henri Leon Emile Lavedan; 
translated by Father Leonard Sheed, 1929, 2.50 


“The author spreads a broad canvas on which he shades a 
glamorous picture of human activity with beautiful tints of the 
supernatural.”’—News Letter. 


Windle, Sir Bertram 
Sister Monica, D.S.C. Longmans, 1932, 4.00 


“The book is suited to different sorts of readers, The author 
is perfectly equipped to cope with the scientific side of Windle’s 
career; and what was supremely necessary, to enter into his 
spiritual life which transfused all the rest.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
Il. THE FORTRESS CITY 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


In the first article of this series we treated at some length 
the fact that Jesus Christ established a society, a Church, 
and sent forth His apostles with that definite mission to call 
to membership in that society and place under its control 
all the races of mankind. He endowed them with the same 
divine authority which was His by virtue of His mission 
from the Eternal Father. Since, moreover, the Church was 
to embrace all men without exception He took care to de- 
scribe His Church’s characteristics in such a way that any 
earnest seeker might recognize it and not be deluded by false 
teachers. These in times to come would err from the body 
of the Church and try to lead men into their group alleging 
that they alone had kept pure the teaching of the Nazarene 
and they alone were authorized to enroll men in His king- 
dom. We can learn of the characteristics of the true Church 
of Christ from the lips of the Master Himself and we will 
try to develop these characteristics rather fully that in the 
investigation of the claims of existent religions that propose 
themselves as Christian it may result most evidently which 


of the churches can justify its claim to be the only Church 
of Christ. 


The examination of the New Testament calls attention 
first to this striking fact that Christ willed His Church to be 
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imperishable. It is in contrast with the Old Testament. 
The Covenant of God with one people was essentially of a 
transitory character, its whole period was episodic, a time 
of preparation for a more perfect dispensation to be realized 
in the coming of the promised Messiah for the redemption 
of mankind. But the Church which Jesus established has 
no limit of life, no period assigned to it within the horizon 
of human existence or for that matter within the perspective 
of the existence of the universe of earth and sky. Until the 
end of the world, until the consummation of all things, the 
Church of the Christ is to teach, to govern, and to sanctify 
men. Its office is of all times and it will see its termination 
only in the consummation of glory in eternity when time 
shall be no more. There is no more forcible statement of 
this imperishable character of the Church than in the solemn 
words that Jesus addressed to his chief apostle, Simon bar- 
Jonah, when taking occasion of this one’s open profession 
of faith in the divinity of Christ, he changed His name and 
conferred on him the office of chief apostle, the first among 
the twelve in the kingdom of God. “TI say to thee, thou art 
Peter,” i. e., the rock, the very bedrock, ‘and on this rock 
I will build my Church and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” Beneath the figurative expressions the lit- 
eral sense is quite evident. The Church is compared to a 
building, or better, a city fortress whose foundations rest 
upon not the topsoil or on some human construction but 
upon the bedrock, as lasting and as permanent as the world 
itself. Throughout the Old Testament and in oriental liter- 
ature generally “the gates” are used as a figure of speech for 
the whole city, and in particular for its power, in as much 
as at the city gate was the assembly of the people where was 
transacted all business, not only of commerce but of the 
state, in trials, suits, etc. Even to our day the Turkish 
power and authority is known as the Sublime Porte, that 
is the gate, with an adjective qualifying it that is oriental 
in its exaggeration. The powers to which the Christ refers 
belong to hell, that is death or the deathland in the sense 
of the underworld so often described in the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. It is the symbol and personification of 
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the powers of destruction, the insatiable mouth opened and 
never sated as men went down into the tomb, typical of 
every enemy but in particular of one’s worst enemy that 
brought one down to this final place of human bodily exist- 
ence. But against the fortress city of the Church which He 
established, the Christ assures Peter these worst powers in 
the physical and moral order shall not prevail. They shall 
be broken against the rock, wave after wave of their ranks 
will come up, they will seem to be irresistible as death itself, 
but will find that Christ’s Church is deathless and no power 
is greater than hers. All men shall die, the universe shall be 
destroyed in the final upheaval of all things when God 
comes to judge the world, but she shall stand serenely aloof 
from all these things in the confidence that is given her in 
the abiding support of the Christ, in the firm foundation of 
the Rock on which she is established. 

This is His promise and it cannot fail because it is of the 
fidelity of God who cannot be faithless. He sent the apos- 
tles to preach the Gospel to every creature, they were to go 
to ends of the earth, their voice must be heard everywhere, 
no man can say that he has not heard, that the preaching 
was not accomplished, and the work is not done until the 
consummation or end of the world. Until that time the 
Christ is with them constantly, at all times, in every age 
and period, and in His abiding the Church cannot fail. Let 
us repeat there is no indication anywhere in the teaching of 
the Master that a period is fixed for the dissolution of the 
Church established by Him. There is not the slightest sug- 
gestions that it is to be for a time only. And certainly inas- 
much as it is a divine institution its termination must be 
as marvelous and as manifest as its beginning. But the only 
termination indicated is synchronous with the termination 
of all things and the utter consummation of God’s dealing 
with His creatures in the natural and supernatural order, 
when the Founder of the Church shall come in glory to 
judge the living and the dead. Then shall He demonstrate 
in His Person and in full glory, in the sight of heaven and 
earth, of angels and of men, His full and perfect power, His 
royal prerogatives, His divinely given authority, which for 
the days of the world He has pleased to confide to earthly 
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ministers in the society He established for all times, His 
Church. 


For this is another characteristic of the imperishable 
Church of Christ that she must be apostolic. The centuries 
pass but the rulers of the Church in every age must possess 
the authority which was given by Christ to the apostles. 
For in sending them forth into the world He declared that 
all power was given Him in heaven and on earth, and as 
the Father had sent Him so He now sent them forth to teach 
all nations and he added: “Behold I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world.” They were set 
over a work that was not to be completed until the end of 
the world. Now we know that the apostles are dead but 
since the words of Christ cannot be false they must in some 
way still remain in the world and will remain until the end 
of time. They can remain though in only one way, namely, 
through their representatives determined by them before 
their departure from this life. And consequently they must 
have made provision that their authority should be passed 
on to others and so transmitted down the whole line of their 
successors that in every generation the rulers of the Church 
could rightly say that their authority is of the apostles by 
lawful succession. 


For the words of Christ make it clear that the apostles 
are the last envoys that God will send to the human race. 
The revelation of God in the new and final dispensation was 
committed to their keeping and with the death of the last 
apostle, St. John the evangelist, the deposit of God’s revela- 
tion to man was closed and closed permanently. There is 
only the one Church established by Christ, and this Church 
was established through the apostles and the full authority 
over it was given to them and to them only. Never again 
are others to come with a new revelation and a new com- 
mission and new authority to supplant that of the apostles. 
Unless one can show that he is of the apostles in the sense 
that he is their lawful successor, deriving his power from 
them in the manner prescribed by the apostles for its trans- 
mission, he can lay no claim to exercise authority over men 
in the name of God. For the mission of the apostles was 
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final and perpetual, and it is a part of the imperishable char- 
acter of the Church of Christ that it be apostolic, with no 
other dispensation by other human representatives of God 
to replace or perfect it. 


As the apostles had a perfect understand of their mission 
to establish the Church of Christ among men and bind all 
under their authority, so also they understood the apostolic 
character of the Church and made provision that their 
authority would be duly passed on to successors. We need 
but turn back again to the early records of Christianity to 
prove the deep consciousness that the apostles had of this 
particular aspect of their mission. In the days that fol- 
lowed immediately upon the ascension of Christ into heaven 
they were careful to elect to the number of their college, 
Matthias, in the place of the fallen Judas, that he might 
with them be a witness to the teaching and the deeds, in 
particular the resurrection of Christ from the dead. With 
them he received the outpouring of the Holy Spirit and with 
the full authority as one of the twelve he went forth to 
preach the gospel and establish the Church. The early story 
further tells us how they entrusted a part of their office to 
the deacons, that they, the higher officials, might have more 
leisure for the more important duties of their charge. By 
the rite of laying on of hands they called down effectively 
upon the men of their choice the same Holy Ghost who had 
endowed them with power from on high. As the Gospel 
spread into country after country and greater numbers fell 
under the divine spell of their preaching, leaders were ap- 
pointed by them in each community, ordained by them to 
the episcopacy and priesthood, others too were by the laying 
on of hands made deacons to assist them. And while the 
apostles continued to exercise their universal authority over 
all the Christian communities or churches, their successors 
by them appointed stood ready to carry on their work, al- 
ready their representatives in the widely separated com- 
munities. And these in turn before they were gathered to 
their fathers ordained by the same rite and by the same 
apostolic authority others to take their place in an unbroken 
line. All the leaders of every age are then apostolic and in 
this fashion of apostolic appointment. 
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There comes to our mind the scene in the Church at Anti- 
och when Paul, who had been so signally designated by 
God and called to be His apostle, was vouched for by Barna- 
bas early converted to the faith. The prophets of the Church 
designated the two for the work of the missions in Cyprus 
and Asia Minor. The apostles with the prophets conferred 
the Holy Spirit on them by the rite of laying on of hands 
and commissioned them to go forth and preach. They trav- 
elled the length of the island of Cyprus, they preached in 
every place, they formed communities and over each of them 
they appointed leaders ordained them by the same rite, con- 
ferring upon them apostolic power to teach and to rule and 
to administer the sacred rites. Returning they brought the 
joyful news of the call of the gentiles to the faith and the 
reception by them of the Holy Ghost in the manifestation 
of the charisms or gifts exactly as in the cases of the Jews 
who submitted to their apostolic power. Once more the two 
went forth and this time travelled across Asia Minor, pene- 
trating into cities of the interior difficult of access and every- 
where the story is repeated. Paul the indefatigable preacher 
and traveller returns again and again, always concerned 
with the organization of the communities that he had 
founded, always mindful that false teachers will arise to de- 
part from the doctrines of the common faith of the body of 
the saints, which is of the apostles. Always mindful that 
these separatists will assume to themselves power not de- 
rived from the apostles, claiming special private revelations 
on both doctrinal and disciplinary matters, and thus 
threaten the apostolic character of the works of his mission. 
Through some thirty years of tireless labor and the spending 
of himself in the service of the Christ and His Church we 
can follow the thought that never varies but ever grows 
more clear and precise in his letters written, as occasion dic- 
tated, to the several churches or groups of churches that he 
had founded or proposed to visit. He constantly invokes 
his title to authority as an apostle of Christ, with full power 
therefore to rule as well as to teach. He is in all things the 
equal of the twelve, but again in all things he is of one mind 
with them and he will not suffer any diminution of their 
authority any more than of his own. There is nothing true, 
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nothing salutary, nothing that pertains to the Church in 
any matter save as derived from the apostles, on whom 
Christ founded it and to whom He gave it as a sacred trust 
to be guarded and handed on for all times. Most clearly 
of all this conviction of the great apostle appears in the 
Pastoral Epistles written at the close of his life. 

The Pastoral Epistles were written by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles to his familiar disciples, St. Timothy and St. Titus. 
The former had been ordained by him to the episcopacy 
and set over the Church of Ephesus as his delegate and 
representative that he might bring order into a community 
sadly disturbed by false teachers. Unhesitatingly he bids 
the disciple by virtue of his authority as the representative 
of the apostles, to rebuke and correct them exactly as he 
himself had done those who dared to break with the common 
faith of the Church established on the foundation of the 
apostles. In his second epistle to Timothy, probably the 
last extant writing of the apostle, and constituting his spirit- 
ual last will and testament, he waits in chains for the de- 
liverance that death will bring him. But his mind is still 
that of an apostle of the apostolic Church. Most solemnly 
he charges his disciple to keep intact the deposit entrusted 
to him of the Gospel and the apostolic authority. Further, 
he bids him select worthy men who can be instructed and 
invested with apostolic power that they may teach others 
and in their turn hand down what they have learned and 
received. There must be no break, there must be no lack 
of leaders or successors of the apostles. The letter to Titus 
opens with the express commission given to Titus to rule 
the churches of the great island of Crete. The commission 
in particular is to appoint leaders in every city, selecting 
men according to the qualifications demanded in those called 
to such high office, none other than that of the apostles. 
Christianity was introduced early into the island of Crete, 
the first missionaries in all probability were from among 
those who, either Jews or proselytes of Crete, on Pente- 
cost day heard St. Peter preach on the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead and call on men to believe in Him. But it 
was not in the mind of the apostles, fully understanding 
their office as the foundation stones of the Church, to allow 
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communities to lack organization, hence they followed on 
these zealous Christians who spread the good news to ap- 
point leaders over the fast forming and growing communi- 
ties, who would be empowered with proper authority to 
preach and to administer the sacred rites and in particular 
to appoint successors in the same office that the apostolic 
character of the Church might never fail. Where they 
themselves could not go personally they commissioned 
others as their delegates to provide for this situation, so 
necessary was it for the Church of Christ to be apostolic. 


Finally, we turn to that apostle who survived his fellows 
in the work of the establishment of Christ’s Church, who 
lived so long, that as he himself tells us, it was the opinion 
of many in the Church that he would abide until the second 
coming of the Christ and would not die at all. He was care- 
ful to correct that mistake, but at the same time he was 
conscious of his office of an apostle and throughout the 
pages of his gospel, written for a generation who had not 
known the Christ personally, he insists upon the value of his 
testimony as a witness with the twelve to these things which 
he wrote down. In his letters, moreover, that have come 
down to us he shows the same insistence that all must accept 
what is taught of these official witnesses of the life and the 
saying of Jesus. Those who separate themselves from the 
authority of the apostles at the same time separate them- 
selves from the communion of Christ’s Church and so break 
also with the Christ, the Son of God Who founded it on the 
apostles, committing to them its care and rule. The gentle 
teacher of love, the Beloved Disciple, insisting on charity 
and brotherhood does so in the full consciousness of his 
apostolic authority and, when need arises, speaks with the 
same energy as the zealous Apostle of the Gentiles. After 
all John was styled by Christ himself, Boanerges, the son 
of thunder, and when fired by zeal for the churches com- 
mitted to his care, he rebukes, and threatens those who 
would break away from the rule of those set over these 
churches by himself or others of the apostles. 


It was moreover the lot of the last survivor of the apos- 
tolic college to comfort the early Church in the days of bitter 
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persecution by the seemingly all powerful Roman state. He 
himself spared from death yet was consigned to a living 
death in the metal mines of the island of Patmos. Unbroken 
and unmoved by his terrible situation he lifted up his eyes 
to the heavens, and the angels of God unveiled to him the 
divine plan that governed and controlled all these strange 
happenings on earth that appeared to threaten the perma- 
nence of Christ’s Church and throw down the city built upon 
the Rock. He witnesses in vision the struggle between the 
armies of the Lamb and the forces of evil personified in the 
proud imperialism of Rome, but over all the noise of battle 
sounds the confident note that victory is with the Lamb, yes 
is already attained for none can prevail against the Lord nor 
against His Church. The martyrs but pass into a better and 
more glorious life, the enemies of the Church are destined 
to speedy and eternal destruction, the time of trial is short, 
the reward for those that are finally victorious in the per- 
secution by their constancy in the faith of the apostles is 
everlasting. Thus the final book listed in the New Testa- 
ment has the same perspective of the performance of the 
Church that is found in the teaching of the Savior Himself. 
It has no termination within the horizons of time but merges 
into the eternity of the glorious kingdom of God. The 
Church Militant goes out of this world to enter into the 
Church Triumphant, which John the Seer describes as he 
had seen it, the Bride of the Lamb, the New Jerusalem, 
coming down from heaven at the consummation of all things 
from the hands of God, having the glory of God Himself 
more brilliant than that of purest jewels. It is the same 
figure as that of the Christ, a mighty fortress city with high 
walls as unassailable and inviolable as God Himself who 
is pleased to dwell there as in His castle. Its gates are 
guarded by the angels and all mankind is figured in the 
names of the twelve tribes written on the gates significant 
of all the elect of God. But there is no overlooking the fact 
that this triumphant Church and city of God is identified 
with the Church founded by Christ upon Peter, the Rock, 
and his companions in the apostolic office. “And the walls 
of the city had twelve foundations, and in them, the twelve 
names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” 





New Books in Rebiew 


McMahon, Rev. John T. “Pray the Mass.” A Text- 
Book for Catholic Schools. Part J. For Primary Schools 
(Third Edition). Pp. 40. Price 6d per copy. Part II. For 
Secondary Schools (Third Edition). Pp. vii+ 110. Price 
1/— per copy. Complete Edition (Third Edition). Pp. viii 
+110. Price 1/6 per copy. Sydney, Australia: Pellegrini 
& Co., 543 George Street, 1936. 


The introduction to both pamphlets offers suggestions in 
how to teach the Mass. Chapter One of Part J gives to 
children a simple explanation of the Mass itself. This is 
presented in the form of twenty-nine easy explanations. 
Chapters Two and Three, of much shorter length, treat of 
the altar, sacred vessels and vestments. Part II of “Pray 
the Mass” gives nineteen pages to the story of Sacrifice, 
five pages to the Sacrifice of the New Law, nineteen pages to 
devotion to the Mass, and sixty-five pages to an explanation 
of the prayers of the Mass under the sectional heading, 
“Let Us Offer.” “Pray the Mass” (complete edition) con- 
sists of the two pamphlets briefly outlined above, each of 
which contains a wealth of valuable material for teachers 
to use in presenting the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass to classes 
in Religion. 


Preparation for Confirmation. Compiled by Rev. John 
Overend, C.S.P. New York: The Paulist Press, 1936. 
Pp. 31. Price 5c. 


The compiler of this pamphlet states that Part One is to 
be memorized. This section gives the most commonly used 
prayers, the commandments, precepts of the Church, the 
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holy days of obligation and definitions of the seven sacra- 
ments. Part Two offers a fuller knowledge of the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation than is given in the Catechism. Part 


Three gives the rite of the sacrament, suitable prayers and 
hymns. 





Religions of Mankind. Otto Karrer. Translated by E. I. 
Watkin. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. ix + 
291. Price $3.00. 


Written from the Catholic standpoint Religions of Man- 
kind offers in a nontechnical and direct style a review of the 
field of comparative religion and an evaluation in accordance 
with Christianity. Religion instructors at the college level 
will appreciate this volume, particularly in meeting the curi- 
osity of students regarding the religions of mankind. While 
the relationship between Catholicism and protestantism is 
well treated in several works this is the first non-technical 
estimate of the religious systems of mankind, written by a 
Catholic, with which this reviewer is familiar. 






In the Likeness of Christ. By Edward Leen, C.S.SP. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. xxiv +361. Price 
$2.50. 


Those who are familiar with the author’s Progress 
through Mental Prayer have found it a most satisfying 
text. This volume is a treatise on Christian perfection pre- 
sented through a study of Jesus of Nazareth in his human 
environment. Jn the Likeness of Christ is really a sequel to 
Progress through Mental Prayer in which the author points 
out that it is contact with the sacred humanity of the 


Savior that brings about the spiritual transformation of the 
soul. 


Explanation and Pious Reflections on the Little Office 
of the Blessed Virgin. By Benedict Ballou, O.F.M. Patter- 
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son, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. xxiv 
+ 565. Price $2.00. 


Those religious orders that pray daily “The Little Office 
of the Blessed Virgin” will appreciate Father Ballou’s work. 
He states in his Introduction that his explanation of the 
Psalms “have been drawn for the most part from the Expla- 
natio in Psalmos of the recently canonized Saint Robert 
Bellarmine, S.J. The explanations of the Antiphons and 
Lessons are to be found in the works of Cornelius a Lapide.” 
The purpose of the present volume is to make the “Little 
Office” more intelligible to those who have not the time to 
make a prayerful study of more lengthy commentaries, to 
point out an easy and pleasant way “of translating the holy 
words and sentences contained in this beautiful composition 
into their daily lives”. The size and spacing of type, page 
arrangements, illustrations, as well as the size and binding 
of this volume, will commend it to those who would seek 
a more appreciative knowledge of the “Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin.” 


The Living Source. By Paul Bussard. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. 66. Price 75c. 


This small volume, presented in the form of short informal 
essays or letters, is addressed to a young woman seriously 
considering the religious life. High school and college teach- 
ers will like to have a copy of Father Bussard’s contribution 
to the literature on vocations. Novitiate libraries will like- 
wise desire to own a copy of this volume that attacks 
directly many of those questions that will guide the young 
in the formulation of “‘clear-cut intellectual decisions,” those 
that will help them to put “things in their proper order 
and govern them well”. 


Thoughts on His Words and Ways. “Minute Meditations 
—Series V.” By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. 88. Price 50c. 
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In thirty brief meditations the author helps the reader to 
ponder prayerfully over the words and example of Christ. 
Like the other small volumes in this series Thoughts on His 
Words and Ways is a valuable little book for growth in 
prayerful reflection. 


The Greatest Calling. By the Most Rev. S. Waitz, D.D. 
Meditations on the Priesthood, Pastoral Care, and Cate- 
chetical Instruction. Authorized translation by Rev. Joseph 
Stang. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. 
Pp. 199. Price $1.50. 

The translator has adapted these conferences for the use 
of the busy priest. The treatment is based to a great extent 
on Holy Scripture. 


——_—_— 


Calvary and the Mass. By Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. Pp. 112. Price 


$1.00. 


The subtitle of this book, ‘““A Missal Companion,” is well 
given. Teachers of the very young will find Monsignor 
Sheen’s presentation valuable in enriching their personal 
knowledge and appreciation of the great act of Christian 
worship. Teachers of youth will be glad to have this book 
to put in the hands of high school and college boys and girls. 
The author compares the Seven Last Words of Christ from 
the Cross with the Confiteor, the Offertory, the Sanctus, the 
Consecration, the Communion, The Ite Missa Est and the 
Last Gospel. Calvary and the Mass is another contribution 
to that literature helping the Catholic to become an active 
participant in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


The Eastern Church Quarterly. Editor: Dom Bede Wins- 
low; Associate Editor: Donald Attwater. Vol. I, No. 2 
(April, 1936). Pp. 73. Printed by Sydney Lee, The Cath- 
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olic Records Press, Exeter. Subscription price: $1.00 a 
year. Sample copies are available. 


This periodical appeared in its first issue in January, 1936. 
College libraries in particular will be interested in it, the 
only publication of its kind in the English language that has 
for its aim to carry out “the wishes of the Holy Father 
expressed in his letter ‘Rerum Orientalium’ of helping Cath- 
olics in the West to understand the Christian Tradition 
of the East, both with a view to a fuller knowledge of their 
own Catholic heritage, and as the best way to prepare for 
the reunion of the dissident Eastern Churches.” Articles 
will be devoted to the study of the Eastern Liturgies and 
to questions of historical and theological interest. At the 
same time present-day conditions and contemporary events 
will be dealt with. Translations of important articles from 
continental Reviews dealing with the subject will appear 
from time to time.” The subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
Sample copies are available. Subscriptions may be sent to 
either of the following addresses: Dom Bede Winslow, 


O.S.B., St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, Kent, England, or 
James F. Kane, 804 West 180th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Albarran, A. De Castro. The Dust of Her Sandals. Translated by 
Sister Mary Bernarda, B.V.M. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1936. Price $2.00. 


Birch, John J. The Saint of the Wilderness, St. Isaac Jogues, S.J. 
With Foreword by John J. Wynne, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1936. Pp. xxii + 236. Price $2.00 


Duerk, Hilarion, O.F.M. Psychology in Questions and Answers. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. Pp. 256. Price $1.50 
retail; to schools, $1.20. 


Geiger, Maynard, O.F.M. The Early Franciscans in Florida. And 
Their Relation to Spain’s Colonial Effort. Revised Digest of a His- 
torical Thesis. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. 
22. Price 25c plus postage. 
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Hoornaert, Rev. Rodolphe. The Breviary and the Laity. Popular 
Liturgical Library, Series 1, No. 7. Collegeville, Minn.: The Lit- 
urgical Press, 1936. Pp. 120. Price 35c net. 


Will, Rev. Joseph, S.J. and Hennrich, Rev. Kilian, J., O.M.Cap. 
Catholic Action Handbook. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
1936. Pp. 123. Price 50c net per copy. 


PAMPHLETS 


Harvey, Rev. Patrick F., S.J. A Search for the True Church. 
Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 39. 
Price 10c each postpaid; $3.00 per hundred, plus transportation 
charge. 


Meehan, Rev. Thomas. A Study in Black and White. Huntington, 
Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 37. Price 10c each 
postpaid ; $3.00 per hundred, plus transportation charge. 


O’Brien, Rev. John A. The Priesthood: A Divine Institution. The 
Priest Is Christ’s Ambassador to Men. Huntington, Indiana: Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 21. Price 10c each postpaid ; $3.00 
per hundred, plus transportation charge. 


Schmiedeler, Rev. Edgar, O.S.B. Childhood Religion. “Adult 
Education Series,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: International Catholic Truth 


Society, 1936. Pp. 32. Price 10c includes postage; $7.00 the hun- 
dred ; $4.00 for 50; $1.00 for 12 postage extra. 


Schmiedeler, Rev. Edgar, O.S.B. Parenthood. “Adult Education 
Series,’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: International Catholic Truth Society, 
1936. Pp. 32. Price 10c includes postage ; $7.00 the hundred ; $4.00 
for 50; $1.00 for 12 postage extra. 
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A Popular-Priced Edition of the book 
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is now available. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR THE MILLIONS 
NOT BEING REACHED 


The National Catechetical Congress which convened last 
month in New York City was an extraordinary manifesta- 
tion of interest in the teaching of Religion. Priests, broth- 
ers, sisters and laity participated in its sessions which were 
attended by thousands. It is not necessary to describe the 
program of the Congress, for it was printed in the September 
issue of this magazine, and planned in such a way as “to 
stimulate a greater interest in the teaching of Religion 
throughout the eighteen thousand Catholic parishes in the 
country.” We are indebted to the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christrian Doctrine—Most Rev. John 
T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati, Most Rev. John 
G. Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul and Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, for this program, presented 
by specialists each in his particular field. 

We are pleased to present to readers of the JoURNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION in the December issue and the 
January number some of the outstanding papers of the Con- 
gress. The words of an editorial are inadequate to describe 
the splendid sessions attended by eager listeners, and the 
various displays of catechetical work. Not only were there 
worthwhile exhibits of diocesan projects and splendid com- 
mercial exhibits of catechetical materials, but in addition 
there was “an international exhibit,directed by Dr. Rudolph 
Bandas, professor of catechetics at St. Paul Seminary and 
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a diocesan director of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, who has just returned from the International Cate- 
chetical Congress in Luxembourg, where he secured for 
Archbishop Murray an exhibit of catechetical materials 
from Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Canada. 
This international exhibit comprises almost two thousand 
numbers.” It is our hope to tell our readers more about this 
interesting exhibit in other issues of the JOURNAL. 


PREVENTING LEARNING 


At this time of the year elementary school teachers could 
profitably examine their respective teaching situations to 
determine the degree in which the school is guiding the child 
to profitable growth in moral and religious living. Is the 
child finding in school a love for Religion as well as happi- 


ness in the doing of what is right? It is not uncommon to 
observe a dynamic interest in these things in the first grade 
youngster. At the outset of religious education he is al- 
most bursting with enthusiasm, but soon, however, interest 
slackens. Religion is no longer the most fascinating subject 
in the day’s program. Reverence in prayer, obedience and 
consideration for others lose their attractiveness. Why? 
Without doubt, companions both in school and out of school, 
as well as the general out-of-school environment, exert a 
more powerful influence than the school itself; nevertheless, 
this does not excuse teachers from a serious consideration of 
an important question: Is it possible that the school and the 
classroom, the curriculum, and even teaching procedures 
may each be contributing to an indifferent attitude, and have 
made Religion become a mere lesson to be recited, with little 
or no connection with daily living? 
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FIELD TRIPS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
GRADES 


It is not uncommon for geography and nature classes to 
make field trips with genuine educational value, the latter 
dependent upon the teacher’s familiarity with the local en- 
vironment and her ability to guide children to interpret it 
in terms of worthwhile learning. While in small towns 
and in rural areas Catholic activities are of necessity few 
and far apart, in urban centers wonderful works are being 
conducted. We are inclined to think that if our children 
were to come into direct contact with different Catholic in- 
stitutions and their respective programs from the interme- 
diate grades on, appreciation and interest would be aroused 
which, in turn, would contribute to a greater devotion to 
things Catholic in later adult life. 


CITIZENSHIP AND RELIGION 


Religious education must be interested in man’s life as a 
citizen. Religion classes as well as the civics curriculum 
must offer the adolescent learner enriched experience in in- 
terpreting the rights and duties of citizens in terms of 
Catholic principles. Catholic thought demands a full con- 
sideration of justice and charity, and always in their light, 
a constructive criticism of public affairs, the defense of the 
rights of citizens, the obligation to vote and to accept public 
office as a public trust. The present month should prove 
an interesting period for a discussion and study of a unit 
dealing with these questions. Party platforms, an appraisal 
of political speeches, and an examination of the qualifica- 
tions and records of candidates all offer practical material. 
Unless our boys and girls get their first experiences in study- 
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ing problems of citizenship in the school in terms of the 
Ten Commandments and the great law of love of God and 
love of neighbor, how can we hope for them to fulfill the 
admonition of the Catholic bishops of the United States in 
their letter of 1919’: 


“Every citizen should devote a reasonable amount of time and 
energy to the maintenance of right government by the exercise of 
his political rights and privileges. He should understand the issues 
that are brought before the people and cooperate with his fellow- 
citizens in securing, by all legitimate means, the wisest possible 
solution.” 

“Tt behooves us to see that our political system is healthy. In its 
primary meaning, politics has for its aim the administration of gov- 
ernment in accordance with the expressed will of the people and for 
their best interests. This can be accomplished by the adoption of 
right principles, the choice of worthy candidates for office, the direc: 
tion of partisan effort toward the nation’s true welfare and the 
purity of election, but not by dishonesty. The idea that politics is 
exempt from the requirements of morality is both false and perni- 
cious; it is practically equivalent to the notion that in government 
there is neither right nor wrong, and that the will of the people is 
simply an instrument to be used for private advantage.” 


THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST IN THE 
CURRICULUM OF THE SCHOOL 


For several years teachers and some few student bodies 
have had opportunity to come in contact with lectures and 
readings that should contribute to an appreciation of the 
concept of the Mystical Body of Christ. A report made 
elsewhere in this JOURNAL seems to point out the need for 
teachers at all levels of Catholic education to examine pres- 
ent procedures for making this concept known. The doc- 
trine itself, in its presentation of the Church of Christ and 
the kingdom of God, holds extraordinary motivation for 

* Quoted in Engaging in Catholic Action, “Catholic Action Series,” p. 244. 


(Rev. Raymond J. Campion and E. Horan) New York: Wm. H. Sadlier, 
Inc., 1932. 
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right living. The question for education to solve is: How 
can we present this doctrine in such a way that it will in- 
fluence youth and man in everyday living? Knowledge of 
the doctrine will never be sufficient. Education must offer 
opportunities to experience and utilize it in classroom, play- 
ground, home, etc. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE MASS 


In the April 18, 1936 issue of Orate Fratres Sister Mary 
Cecilia, O.S.B., raises an interesting question: ‘Do we 
know what we ask”* The writer refers to the petitions we 
make to God in the prayers of the Missal. While it is rec- 
ommended and not out of the ordinary for our elementary 
teachers to present the prayers of the Missal to children 
as early as the sixth grade level, while it is customary for 
our Catholic high schools to give at least one-half year to 
a study of the Mass, the richness of the Mass prayers can 
never be fully comprehended in these comparatively short 
periods of study. We repeat again the desire we have ex- 
pressed in other editorials, that the study of Holy Mass 
begin early in the grade school and continue through the 
college years. High school and college teachers might carry 
on an interesting piece of informal research in requiring 
students, who have completed a study of the Mass but who 
have had no specific preparation for this immediate investi- 
gation, to answer the following question without recourse to 
texts, Mass book, or Missal. “List as many petitions as you 
can that priest and people make to God in the prayers of 
Holy Mass.” 


* Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. “Do we Know What We Ask?” Orate Fratres. 
Vol. X, No. 6 (April 18, 1936) 257-259. 





HOW JESUS TAUGHT 


REVEREND JOHN VAN KASTEREN, S.J. 
Adapted from the Dutch by 
REVEREND GREGORY G. RYBROOK, Ord.Praem. 
Monastery of Our Lady of Charity 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Eprror’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1936 issue the JOURNAL OF 
Reicious Instruction began the monthly publication of sections from Father 
Rybrook’s translation of Father Van Kasteren’s pamphlet. The author of 
How Jesus Taught was one of the leading scripturists in Holland and per- 
sonally asked Father Rybrook to translate his pamphlet into English. 


VI. FROM NATURE AND LIFE 


The divine Teacher of Nazareth read the wonderful book 
of nature and the simple but active life of His countrymen 


no less than the Hebrew Scriptures. And because it was not 
His intention to teach natural history or economics, every- 
thing that the Gospels offer us in this respect belongs to the 
exterior garment of His thoughts. Here especially it is a 
literary delight with the hand of the evangelists to follow 
the Master through vineyard and wheat fields, in the desert 
and on the shore of the lake, in the streets and squares of 
the city, in the luxurious home of the rich and the hovels of 
the poor or among the roofless, along the highways and 
byways of the Land of Promise. From the merchant and 
the treasure digger, the fisherman and the farmer, the pub- 
lican and the scribe, the king and the beggar, He finds les- 
sons of heavenly wisdom. From the sparrow on the roof 
and the eagle in the air, the lily in the field and the budding 
grain, from the fig tree and the mustard plant, He extracts 
secrets for a spiritual philosophy of life. He stands still in 
the market place at the games of children, at banquets and 
weddings, near the shepherd and his flock, at the wine press 
and the fishing net—and everywhere He finds a form to 
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embody His thoughts, a material image of profound spiritual 
truth, “the mysteries of the Kingdom of heaven”, a silver 
platter for the golden fruits of His doctrine. 


The entire series of images, comparisons, and parables fits 
into the conditions of Palestine in the time of Jesus and 
pleads for their authenticity. But much also is of all times 
and all places; and everything is so simple, so natural, so 
spontaneous, that after so many centuries it remains per- 
fectly intelligible and enjoyable, even for the unlettered of 
all races. One sees gems of supernatural wisdom in earthly 
metal, noble and pure. 


In the first part of the Sermon on the Mount, immediately 
after the eight beatitudes, the constitution of the kingdom 
of heaven, we find the following three parables which draw 
the attention of the apostles with striking simplicity to their 
world-embracing mission: 

You are the salt of the earth. But if the salt lose its savour, 


wherewith shall it be salted? It is good for nothing any more but to 
be cast out, and to be trodden on by men. 


You are the light of the world. A city seated on a mountain cannot 


be hid. 

Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but upon 
a candlestick, that it may shine to all that are in the house. 

So let your light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father Who is in heaven. (St. Matthew, 
V :13-16) 

“The house” is for Jesus and His disciples the dwelling of 
the poor; one room with one lamp. 


The severe doctrine that the dearest and most precious 
gifts of earth must give way to duty and conscience we find 
a little further, contained in a concrete and tangible form: 

If thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee. 


For it is expedient for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
rather than thy whole body be cast into hell. 


And if thy right hand scandalize thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee; for it is expedient for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, rather than that thy whole body go into: hell. (St. Matthew, 


V :29-30) Pd 


What a sublime lesson of true neighborly love is taken 
from the daily course of nature, from rain and sunshine! 
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But I say to you: Love your enemies: do good to them that hate 
you: and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you: 


That you may be the children of your Father Who is in heaven, 
Who maketh His sun to rise upon the good, and bad, and raineth 
upon the just and the unjust. (St. Matthew V :44-45) 

Similarly the solicitude of the heavenly Father for irra- 
tional creatures serves as a striking exhortation to trust in 
God’s providence. 

Therefore I say to you, be not solicitous for your life, what you 
shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall put on. Is not the life 
more than the meat: and the body more than the raiment? 

Behold the birds of the air, for they neither sow, nor do they 


reap, nor gather into barns: and your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are not you of much more value than they? 


And which of you by taking thought, can add to his stature one 
cubit? 


And for raiment why are you solicitous? Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow: they labor not, neither do they spin. 


But I say to you, that not even Solomon in all his glory was 
arrayed as one of these. 


And if the grass of the field, which is today, and tomorrow is 
cast into the oven, God doth so clothe: how much more you, O 
ye of little faith? 


Be not solicitous therefore, saying: What shall we eat: or what 
shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? 


For after all these things do the heathens seek. For your Father 
knoweth that you have need of all these things. 

Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God, and His justice and 
all these things shall be added unto you. (St. Matthew, VI:25-33) 


Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And not one of them 
shall fall on the ground without your Father’s knowledge. 


But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 

Fear not therefore: better are you than many sparrows. (St. 
Matthew, X :29-31) 

What is more simple than the truth that of all organs of 
the body the eye alone is destined to sight, but that it is 
nevertheless useful to the entire body so that by means of 
the healthy eye all parts of the body enjoy the advantages 
of the light? On the lips of Jesus this common observation 
takes on the highly serious and the eminently practical sense 
that the whole life of man becomes sublime and gathers 
“treasures for heaven” if only the heart and the eye of the 
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spirit is constantly raised on high to the true end of life, the 
Father Who sees in secret. 

Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth: where the rust and 
moth consume, and where thieves break through, and steal. 

But lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven: where neither the 
rust nor moth doth consume, and where thieves do not break 
through, nor steal. 

For where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also. 

The light of thy body is thy eye. If thy eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be lightsome. 


But if thy eye be evil thy whole body shall be darksome. If then 
the light that is in thee, be darkness, the darkness itself how great 
shall it be! (St. Matthew, VI:19-23) 

Another time we find the same comparison alongside that 
of the light on the candlestick in an entirely different con- 
nection: the latter in application to the teaching of Jesus, 
the former to His hearers who deliberately close the eye of 
the spirit to the truths they heard. 


And others tempting, asked of Him a sign from heaven... 

And the multitude running together, He began to say: This 
generation is a wicked generation; it asketh a sign, and a sign shall 
not be given to it, but the sign of Jonas the prophet. (St. Luke, 
X1:16-29) 

For the truth of His doctrine is sufficiently evident to His 
hearers, as a light on the candlestick. 

No man lighteth a candle, and putteth it in a hidden place, nor 
under a bushel; but upon a candlestick, that they that come in, may 
see the light. (St. Luke, XI:33) 

But what avails it to close the eye of the spirit to the light 
and not to cooperate with the grace of God? 

The light of thy body is thy eye. If thy eye be single, thy whole 


body will be lightsome: but if it be evil, thy body also will be 
darksome. (St. Luke, XI :34) 


On the contrary if there is perfect cooperation with grace 
the whole life of the Christian is sanctified by Jesus’ teach- 
ing. 

If then thy whole body be lightsome, having no part of darkness, 
the whole shall be lightsome; and as a bright lamp, shall enlighten 
thee. (St. Luke, X1:36) 

The images, as you see in Matthew and Luke, are the 
same but the application, determined by the phraseology, is 
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different. The light on the candlestick is a spiritual means 
of persuasion: there principally the good example of the 
apostles, here the teaching of Jesus. The good eye, which is 
an advantage to the whole body, is the interior good dis- 
position that sanctifies the entire Christian life and makes it 
fruitful. In Matthew the end to be attained is more definite- 
ly pointed out as the merits of good works, the “treasures in 
heaven.” In both Matthew and Luke the first image is bor- 
rowed from domestic life and the second from nature, an 
organ of the human body. “The light of thy body is thy 
eye.” 

Striking comparisons from nature are presented also in 
the Gospel of St. John. In the third chapter Jesus speaks to 
Nicodemus, a member of the Chief Council at Jerusalem, 
who comes to visit Him secretly by night. He explains to 
him the holy sacrament of baptism, the rebirth from water 
and the Holy Ghost, by which man receives a new, spiritual, 
supernatural life by sanctifying grace. And of this higher, 
mysterious, heavenly gift He says: 

Wonder not, that I said to thee, You must be born again. The 
Spirit breatheth where He will; and thou hearest His voice, but 
thou knowest not whence He cometh, and whither He goeth; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit. (St. John, III :7-8 

No wonder—He wants to say—that the supernatural 
operation of the Holy Spirit, the sharing in the divine life, 
the life of grace, is for us a mystery. So much so that even 
material nature rises above the reach of our understanding. 
The Spirit, like the wind, is not in our control; it blows, 
according to the usuai expression, where it wills. We know 
neither its origin nor its nature or destiny. The same is true 
of the supernatural action of grace in the soul. 

The choice of this comparison is more easily understood 
when we know that in the original Aramaic, as well as in the 
Greek, spirit and wind are expressed by the same term. 


No less beautiful but certainly more clear is the compari- 
son of the grain of wheat sown in the soil to express the idea 
that first the Savior and then the disciples in imitation of 
the Master, must ascend to eternal glory on the road of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice. 
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The hour is come, that the Son of man should be glorified. 


Amen, amen I say to you, unless the grain of wheat falling into 
the ground die, 


Itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 
He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in 
this world, keepeth it unto life eternal. 


If any man minister to Me, let Him follow Me; and where I am, 
there also shall My minister be. If any man minister to Me, him 
will my Father honor. (St. John, XII :23-26) 


For this intimate bond unites the Savior, the generous 
Giver of all supernatural gifts, with His own. He has found 
in nature an image as eloquent as it is simple: the image of 
the vine and the branches. Hear Him speak to His disciples 
in His farewell discourse after the Last Supper. 

I am the true vine; and My Father is the husbandman. 

Every branch in Me, that beareth not fruit, He will take away: 


and everyone that beareth fruit, He will purge it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit. 


Now you are clean by reason of the word, which I have spoken 
to you. 


Abide in Me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you 


abide in Me. 


I am the vine; you are the branches; he that abideth in Me, and 
I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for without Me you can do 
nothing. 


If any one abide not in Me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, 
and shall wither, and they shall gather him up, and cast him into 
the fire, and he burneth. 


If you abide in Me, and My words abide in you, you shall ask 
whatever you will, and it shall be done unto you. 

In this is My Father glorified; that you bring forth very much 
fruit, and become My disciples. (St. John, XV :1-8) 

The image of nature here melts together with a phase of 
human activity, that of the pruning vinedresser; numerous 
are the scenes borrowed from this trade which are with all 
their rural simplicity an eloquent expression of sublime 
truth and sometimes also of a surprising prophecy. 


He sees the husbandman sow his wheat in the rough, 
mountainous region of Galilee, on a rocky, ill-cultivated but 
otherwise fruitful soil. And He speaks to the multitude. 
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The sower went out to sow his seed. And as he sowed, some fell 
by the wayside, and it was trodden down, and the fowls of the air 
devoured it. 


And other some fell upon a rock: and as soon as it was sprung 
up, it withered away, because it had no moisture. 

And other some fell among thorns, and the thorns growing up 
with it, choked it. 

And other some fell upon good ground; and being sprung up, 
yielded fruit a hundred fold. Saying these things, He cried out, He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear. (St. Luke, VIII :5-8) 


Thus the seed scattered by Him would only fall partly on 
cultivated soil. But to that part the heavenly Father would 
give growth and increase. 

And He said: So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the earth. 

And should sleep, and rise, night and day, and the seed should 
spring, and grow up whilst he knoweth not. 

For the earth of itself bringeth forth fruit, first the blade, then 
the ear, afterwards the full corn in the ear. 


And when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he putteth in 
the sickle, because the harvest is come. (St. Mark, IV :26-29) 


Thus the Kingdom of God grows and increases in size, 
wide and long. In another image, from the vegetable garden 
we find embodied still another prophecy. 

And He said: To what shall we liken the kingdom of God, or to 
what parable shall we compare it? 

It is as a grain of mustard seed: which when it is sown in the 
earth, is less than all the seeds that are in the earth. 


And when it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh greater than 
all herbs, and shooteth out great branches, so that the birds of the 
air may dwell under the shadow thereof. (St. Mark, IV :30-32) 


Interior strength necessary to reform and elevate the 
human race will be proportionate to its exterior growth. 
Thus He tells of the mother who bakes the bread for the 
family. 

The kingdom of heaven is like to leaven, which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal, until the whole was leavened. (St. 
Matthew, XIII :33) 

The Kingdom of God will last until the end of time. And 
then will come the separation of the true children of God 
from the others who are unworthy of this name. The field of 
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wheat as well as the Lake of Galilee offers material for com- 
parisons. 


The kingdom of heaven is likened to a man that sowed good 
seed in his field. 


But while men were asleep, his enemy came and oversowed cockle 
among the wheat and went his way. 


And when the blade was sprung up, and had brought forth fruit, 
then appeared also the cockle. 


And the servants of the good man of the house coming said to 
him: Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? whence then 
hath it cockle? 


And he said to them: An enemy hath done this. And the servants 
said to him: Wilt thou that we go and gather it up? 


And he said: No, lest perhaps gathering up the cockle, you root 
up the wheat also together with it. 


Suffer both to grow until the harvest, and in the time of harvest, 
I will say to the reapers: Gather up first the cockle, and bind it into 
bundles to burn, but the wheat gather ye into my barn. (St. Mat- 
thew, XIII :24-30) 


Again the kingdom of heaven is like to a net cast into the sea, 
and gathering together of all kinds of fishes. 


Which, when it was filled, they drew out, and sitting by the 
shore, they chose out the good into vessels, but the bad they cast 
forth. (St. Matthew, XIII :47-48) 


Of both parables Jesus has given the explanation (St. Matthew, 
XIII :37-43 ; 49ff.). But the last and shortest is sufficient here. 


So shall it be at the end of the world. The angels shall go out, 
and shall separate the wicked among the just, 


And shall cast them into the furnace of fire: there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. (St. Matthew, XIII :49-50) 


In the same connection we read about a man who finds 
treasure hidden in a field and sells everything to buy that 
field (XIII: 44-46) and a merchant who sells all his posses- 
sions to buy a precious pearl. Both teach us the all-surpass- 
ing value of the kingdom of Jesus. 


Comparisons of which the relation between master and 
servants is used as a foundation we have seen before; also 
the householder and the laborers in the vineyard. The 
harvest in the field and the shepherd with his flock furnish 
Him with lovely images with which to reveal his own mission 
and that of His disciples. 
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And seeing the multitudes, He had compassion on them: because 
they were distressed, and lying like sheep that have no shepherd. 

Then He saith to His disciples, The harvest indeed is great, but 
the laborers are few. 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He send forth 
laborers into His harvest. (St. Matthew, IX :36-38) 


The same He repeats in Luke (X: 2) to the seventy-two 
disciples. And near the well of Jacob with a view of the 
fruitful valley of Muchna, which stretches out between the 
mountains Ebal and Garazim, we hear Him say: 

Do not you say, There are yet four months, and then the harvest 
cometh? Behold I say to you, lift up your eyes, and see the coun- 
tries; for they are white already to harvest. 

And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto 
life everlasting ; that both he that soweth, and he that reapeth, may 
rejoice together. 

For in this is the saying true: That it is one man that soweth, 
and it is another that reapeth. 


I have sent you to reap in which you did not labor; others have 
labored, and you have entered into their labors. (St. John, IV :35-38) 


And who does not know the striking parable of the Good 
Shepherd with the lost sheep on His shoulder, the favorite 
subject of artists from the oldest wall-paintings in the Cata- 
combs down to our own day? We find it in Matthew 
(XVIII:12-14) presented to the apostles to teach them the 
most kindly care of children—and in nearly the same words 
in Luke as an answer to the murmuring of the Pharisees and 
scribes who were scandalized about the association of Jesus 
with sinners. But herewith another application: 

Now the publicans and sinners drew near unto Him to hear Him. 

And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying: This Man 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them. 

And He spoke to them this parable, saying: 

What man of you that hath an hundred sheep: and if he shall 


lose one of them, doth he not leave the ninety-nine in the desert, 
and go after that which was lost, until he find it? 


And when he hath found it, lay it upon his shoulders, rejoicing ; 


And coming home, call together his friends and neighbors, say- 
ing to them: Rejoice with me, because I have found my sheep that 
was lost? 
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I say to you, that even so there shall be joy in heaven upon one 
sinner that doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who need 
not penance. (St. Luke, XV :1-7) 


This ‘“‘joy in heaven” indicates that the solicitous shep- 
herd is, in the mind of Jesus, an image of God’s fatherly 
mercy for the sinner, and shows the Pharisaic critics how 
different are their thoughts and sentiments from those of 
the heavenly Father. But as a reply to their grumblings 
over Jesus’ merciful love, the parable characterizes at the 
same time the sympathetic heart of the Good Shepherd. 
And rightly have the artists of all times tried to express 
His image by the shepherd with the lost sheep on his shoul- 
ders—as well as the other favorite representation in which 
the Good Shepherd leads His flock to the pasture. 


The words from which the artists borrow this scene speak, 
if possible, still more clearly of the love of Jesus for His 
own. The image of the shepherd who risks his life for the 
flock attacked by wolves is a picture of the Redeemer Who 
gives His life—freely “lays it down” like a garment—for a 
sinful race. 


I am the Good Shepherd. The Good Shepherd giveth His life 
for His sheep. 


But the hireling flieth, because he is a hireling; and he hath no 
care for the sheep. 


I am the Good Shepherd: and I know mine, and mine know Me. 


As the Father knoweth Me, and I know the Father: and I lay 
down My life for My sheep. 


And other sheep I have, that are not of this fold: them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear My voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd. (St. John, X:11, 13-16) 


We should be attentive here to the double prophecy: of 
Jesus’ deliberate, propitiating death, and the conversion of 
the Gentiles—and then reflect if we ever at any time, in any 
part of the world, have found richer truth in more simple 
imagery, in any part of the world, except the Gospels. For 
here grow the flowers which contest the first place, close 
together. A little before, (St. John, X: 1-10) we see the 
sheep not in the pasture but in the sheepfold, that is, in a 
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fenced-in yard near the farmhouse where the flocks of the 
families who live in the house are led in at night and led out 
in the morning through the same door. And the image of the 
supreme Teacher is here, “the door of the sheep” through 
which shepherd and flock go in and out so that the teacher, 


sent by Him, is the true shepherd and every other a thief 
and a robber. 


Amen, amen I say to you: He that entereth not by the door into 


the sheepfold, but climbeth up another way, the same is a thief and 
a robber. 


But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep. 


To him the porter openeth ; and the sheep hear his voice; and he 
calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. 


And when he hath let out his own sheep, he goeth before them; 
and the sheep follow him, because they know his voice. 


But a stranger they follow not, but fly from him, because they 
know not the voice of strangers. 


This proverb Jesus spoke to them. But they understood not what 
He spoke to them. 


Jesus therefore said to them again: Amen, amen I say to you, I 
am the door of the sheep. 


All others, as many as have come, are thieves and robbers; and 
the sheep heard them not. 


I am the door. By Me, if any man enter in, He shall be saved; 
and he shall go in, and go out, and shall find pastures. 


The thief cometh not, but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy. 


I am come that they may have life, and may have it more abun- 
dantly. (St. John, X :1-10) 


The docility of the flock in regard to its own Shepherd is 
here presented as a model to the Christian people. There is 
no need of arguing the question whether the shepherd in 
Palestine is accustomed to walk in front, alongside, or in 
the rear of his flock. He may do the one or the other accord- 
ing to circumstances, but the parable supposes that the sheep 
have learned to follow the shepherd wherever he leads them. 
I saw an example of this one time on a glorious spring morn- 
ing in Lower Galilee, a short distance north of Beisan. A 
rather large flock of sheep contentedly tripped along the 
road to Tiberias, not preceded, but followed, by a still 
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youthful shepherd. They seemed to be acquainted with the 
road and gave the impression that they walked it every day. 
But at a certain moment the first row stopped before a little 
river flowing into the Jordan and cutting through the roads 
where generally there was an ankle-deep watering place. 
Possibly at this time the water was a little higher than usual. 
At any rate the sheep stood still before the rivulet and part 
of the flock began to look for grass on both sides of the road 
near the shore. In the meantime the shepherd walked with 
his usual calm through the midst of his flock and without 
glancing to the right or the left, stepped into the watering 
place. No sooner had he set his foot into the water than the 
sheep, large and small, followed him closely and first those 
that still stood on the road. The others tarried to take a bit 
of grass but closed in upon the others immediately. And 
after a few moments the shepherd, without looking back, 
walked on the road, on the other side of the brook, calmly 
leading the flock. 


Such scenes, I thought, the Teacher of Nazareth and His 
disciples must have seen in their day. And His wisdom found 
in this a fit means to exhort both His contemporaries and 
posterity to submission and obedience to their spiritual 
superiors, whom we still call with the same figure of speech 
our shepherds: “and when he hath let out his own sheep he 
goeth before them, and the sheep follow him.” Here they 
followed him without the least hesitation on a road running 
through a river into which evidently they did not dare to 
go without him. 


One more example of another kind is no less characteristic 
of the country. It is taken from lower circles of the common 
people: a game of children, or rather a game that failed 
through a childish quarrel. The Master has observed chil- 
dren playing in the market-place. Their favorite pastime is 
aping adults: imitating a wedding feast with parade, flute, 
and dance,—or a funeral procession with lamentations and 
mourning. But they cannot agree among themselves; the 
one wants this, the other that. The fitful and stubborn 
members of the group cannot be satisfied. They sit down 
grumbling and reproaching one another with spoiling the 
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fun. In truly popular poetry, even the rhyme is not lacking 
in the original Aramaic, one side shouts: 

Zemarna lekoon 

Wela rakkedtoon, 
and the reply is: 

Allena lekoon 

Wela arkedtoon.' 

This children’s play reminds the divine Teacher of “chil- 
dren larger grown,” to whom He teaches His doctrine: the 
Pharisees and the doctors of the Law. These are likewise 
frivolous, self-willed, stubborn and unmanageable. They do 
not belong to the “children of wisdom” who trustfully accept 
His everlasting philosophy of life. John the Baptist experi- 
enced it; the Son of Man in His turn had the same experi- 
ence. When later the Preacher of Pennance sends to Him 
legates from his prison, He, the Divine Teacher, will make 
use of this occasion to praise before the multitude His great 
precursor and many persons from the people, to whom He 
had not preached in vain, but not without a serious reproach 
for the proud and unbelieving Pharisees. 

And all the people hearing, and the publicans, justified God, 
being baptized with John’s baptism. 

3ut the Pharisees and the lawyers despised the counsel of God 
against themselves, being not baptized by him. 


And the Lord said: Whereunto then shall I liken the men of 
this generation? and to what are they like? 

They are like to children sitting in the market-place, and speak- 
ing one to another, and saying: We have piped to you, and you 
have not danced ; we have mourned, and you have not wept. 

For John the Baptist came neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine; and you say: He hath a devil. 

The Son of Man is come eating and drinking: and you say: 
Behold a man that is a glutton and a drinker of wine, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. 


And wisdom is justified by all her children. (St. Luke, VII :29-35) 


Our Lord manifests keen observation and beautiful sym- 
pathy towards even the least and most insignificant aspects 

*We have piped to you 

And you have not danced. 


We have mourned 
And you have not wept. 
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of human life, and there is nothing so mean and contempti- 
ble that He cannot draw from it an interesting and instruc- 
tive comparison for His Kingdom of Heaven. He knows in 
His teaching how “to make little things great” as He did in 
another sense by His hidden life of Nazareth where He 
sanctified lowly and humble labor and raised it to the dignity 
of divine worship, and by handling plane and chisel He 
labored for the upbuilding of His church by practicing the 
Gospel before He preached it. It is the connection with little, 
common, everyday things in nature and life that brings His 
sublime doctrine within the reach of ail. 


LITURGY AND DOGMA 
The liturgy offers in a very simple and accessible form the dog- 


matic content of our religion. The pity is that in modern times 
this obvious aspect of the liturgy has been so obvious that it was 
missed. Modern life has become extremely complicated, books of 
devotion and methods of piety have multiplied, and the result is that 
we have lost our eyes for simple things. The present Holy lather 
must have had this in mind when he employed these strong words 
that give me so much pleasure in quoting. The occasion was his 
proclamation of the new feast of Christ the King, December 11, 
1925. Here is what he said: “For the people are better instructed 
in the truths of the faith by the annual celebration of our sacred 
mysteries than by even the weightiest pronouncements of the teach- 
ing of the Church. . . . Man being composed of body and soul, is 
so moved and stimulated by the external solemnities of festivals, 
and such is the variety and beauty of the sacred rites, that he drinks 
more deeply of divine doctrine, assimilates it into his very system, 
and makes it a source of strength for progress in his spiritual life.” 
By Rev. James E. O’Mahony, O.M.Cap., “Liturgy and Reli- 
gious Experience,” Orate Fratres, Vol. X, No. 10 (September 
5, 1936) 447-448. 





THE SPREAD OF THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT* 


REVEREND MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
O'Fallon 
Missouri 


On November 22, 1903, a Pontiff-sower went out to sow 
good seed into the soil of the Church. And as he sowed, 
some fell by the wayside and was trodden down by indiffer- 
ence. Some other fell upon the rock of opposition; some fell 
among the thorns and was choked by a worldly spirit. And 
some fell on good ground and brought forth a liturgical 
revival in many parts of Belgium and Holland, of France 
and Italy, of Germany and Austria, and some twenty years 
later, in England, Ireland, and our own United States. 

The sower was none other than the sainted Pius X. “Filled 
with a desire to see the Christian spirit flourish again” he 
told the world, chilled by a degenerated humanism and 
rationalism and frostbitten by materialism and religious 
indifference, that “the primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit is the active participation in the 
most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayers 
of the Church.” In other words, active, intelligent, whole- 
hearted participation in the sacred Liturgy is the first and 
necessary source of the spirit of Christ in the hearts of men. 

It is, of course, not possible in the space of twenty minutes 
to do justice to so timely, so inexhaustible, and so sublime a 
subject. But we may be able to answer the following three 
questions in brief: I. What is the Liturgy? II. What is the 
meaning and purpose of the Liturgical Movement? III. 
What part should an educator play in this movement? 


I, WHAT IS THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH? 


There still exists a great deal of misunderstanding or 
misconception about the meaning of the word Liturgy. Many 


* This paper was presented by Father Hellriegel on March 21, 1936, at the 
Missouri Catholic Educational Conference. 
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seem to think that Liturgy simply means the externals of 
the Church’s worship, such as wide, flowing vestments, elab- 
orate ceremonies, gradineless altars, and the like. If that 
were the quintessence of Liturgy, then our suffering breth- 
ren in Mexico would have none. Such persons see only the 
outward aspects of the Liturgy; they confuse the kernel 
with its shell, friendship with the handshake, the diamond 
with the setting. True, these external things have a purpose 
and are not to be spoken of lightly, because, in most cases, 
they are the visible expression of the divine realities behind 
them. But when we say Liturgy, it is necessary that our 
attention be focused first on the kernel and then only on the 
shell, in as far as it is the expression, the protection, the 
exterior covering of the kernel with which it constitutes an 
organic unity. 

Liturgy is the very “life of the Church”. It is the celebra- 
tion of the Christian mysteries by which a human being 
becomes a sharer in the Life of Christ and through Him, as 
Mediator, is united to the Blessed Trinity. By Christian 
mysteries we mean: 

(a) Primarily, the celebration of the seven sacraments, 
and in particular, the celebration of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice by priest and people. 

(b) Secondarily, the blessing and the use of the sacra- 
mentals, the prayers, chants, ceremonies, which like a fra- 
grant garland, surround sacraments and sacrifice. 

The Liturgy of the Church has a four-fold purpose: (1) 
By its celebration priest and people render to God the most 


fitting worship (cult) of adoration, thanksgiving, repara- 
tion, and petition. 


(2) In the celebration of the Liturgy the fruits of the 
“work of Redemption” are imparted to us. 


(3) During the celebration of the Liturgy the Church, 
which is Christ’s Mystical Body, is enabled to continue on 
earth the life of her triumphant Head now at the right 
hand of the Father. 

(4) Through the celebration of the Liturgy our own per- 
sonal life and being is redeemed, sanctified and transfigured. 
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Let me conclude the answer to our first question by an 
example. Suppose you have a prospective convert for in- 
struction. How do you proceed? You explain to him the 
Christian doctrine (i.e., you give him a simplified course in 
dogma). Will that make him a Christian? No. You explain 
to him the commandments of God and the Church (i.e., you 
give him a simplified course in Moral Theology). Will that 
make him a Christian? No. You set before him the more 
important regulations of the Church (i.e., a simplified course 
in Canon Law). Will that make him a Christian? No. But 
after, say three or four months of preparation, you lead that 
catechumen to the baptismal font, to the “immaculate womb 
of Mother Church,” there to celebrate with him the Liturgy 
of Baptism. O wondrous spectacle! By that liturgical act 
the sinner is changed into a saint, is raised from the level 
of the old Adam to the new, is made a Christian, another 
Christ, a branch of Him Who said: “I am the vine, you are 
the branches.” Here he is born again “‘out of water and the 
Holy Ghost,” is made a new creature, “once a sheep gone 
astray, but now converted to the Shepherd and Bishop of 


his soul.” Liturgy is the celebration of the Christian mys- 
teries by which a human being becomes a sharer in the Life 
of Christ, and through Him as Mediator is united to the 
Blessed Trinity. 


II. WHAT IS THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT? 


Various names have been given to that strong current 
which, with ‘increasing energy, is taking hold of every part 
of the globe. Surely, the most powerful current within the 
past five centuries, and, let us admit it frankly and humbly, 
a current which comes from the heart of the Holy Spirit for 
the purpose of “incorporating all things into Christ.”” Some 
call it the “Liturgical Apostolate,” others the “Liturgical 
Revival,” or “Liturgical Re-orientation,” or simply the 
“Liturgical Movement.” The name is incidental. In each 
case it stands for the same thing, for the same divine cur- 
rent, for the movement towards the Liturgy of the Church. 


The Liturgical Movement includes two things: 
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(1) The efforts now being made all over the world to 
bring priests and people back to a living, active, whole- 
hearted participation in the Christ-Life-containing and the 
Christ-Life-bestowing mysteries of our Faith. Or, as our 
Holy Father Pius XI put it: “It is necessary that the faith- 
ful assist, not as outsiders or as passive spectators, but as 
understanding truly, and as penetrated by, the beauty of 
the Liturgy at the sacred functions.” 


(2) To impress upon priest and people the necessity of 
carrying into their life and work the spirit and power oi 
what they receive and experience at God’s altar. As a piece 
of steel, when brought in contact with a magnet, will share 
in the power of the magnet so completely and forcefully 
that not only every particle of the steel will be filled, but 
that the steel will itself become a magnet which is able to 
attract other pieces of steel, so, in like manner, priest and 
people must be gripped, filled and transformed by the divine 
magnetism of the Liturgy in such wise, that they, too, will 
become holy magnets for others unto Christ (“‘And love 
light up our mortal frame till others catch the living flame,” 
—hymn at Terce). Therefore, away from lethargy, back to 
Liturgy! Away from the chilling mechanism and dead rou- 
tine, back to the living and life-giving “fountains of the 
Savior,” as they flow in the sacred Liturgy of the Catholic 
Church. That is the meaning and purpose of the Liturgical 
Movement. The sooner we permit ourselves to be caught by 
that current, the sooner will be fulfilled in us the word of 
the sainted Pius X: “Active participation in the sacred 
mysteries and the solemn prayers of the Church is the pri- 
mary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” 


III. WHAT PART SHOULD AN EDUCATOR PLAY IN THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT? 


An educator, a Catholic educator in particular, is—ac- 
cording to the measure of grace given him—an extension, a 
continuation of Christ the Teacher. Let us not forget that 
we are teaching branches of the Teaching Vine and min- 
isters of Christ. “A minister must be found faithful.” Faith- 
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ful does not only mean conscientious, it means full of faith, 
full of divine life, full of Christ-Life, full of enthusiasm 
(enthousiazein, to be possessed by God). 

Now the principal fountain, “fons principalis,” as Pius 
XI recently said, is the sacred Liturgy, is a liturgical life, a 
living for and by the Liturgy. Surely, we cannot give to 
others what we have not ourselves. 

In the first place, therefore, we must earnestly cultivate 
this liturgical spirit, particularly by soulful participation in 
the Holy Eucharist, with a sincere oblation of ourselves, our 
work, our sacrifices and trials at the Offertory, and with 
Holy Communion as Sacrificial Banquet, received during 
Holy Mass, if at all possible. 

The Holy Eucharist is the sun and center of our spiritual 
life, “the fountain of all holiness,” as the Church prays in 
the Secret of the feast of St. Ignatius of Loyola. This “sun, 
center and fountain” is particularly necessary in an age 
which made us Catholic teachers bow to secular institutions 
and accrediting associations, thereby acknowledging their 
seeming superiority and admitting our seeming inferiority. 
The past fifteen to twenty years were, indeed, years of 
danger, and unless we are enlightened by the light of the 
Eucharist, we shall walk in darkness; unless the Eucharist 
is the center of our life we shall stand where we have no 
business to stand; unless we drink from the Eucharistic 
fountain we shall dry up and lose our Catholic balance. We 
certainly hope that these secular contacts have not secular- 
ized any of our Catholic educators. And we also hope and 
pray that the day is not too distant when, under the leader- 
ship of our one-hundred Bishops, and with the help of our 
own great Catholic educators we can go on our own Catholic 
way with the Liturgy—the indispensable source of Catholic 
life, Catholic action, Catholic education, and Catholic trans- 
formation, as foundation and root. 

All of us, priests, religious and laity, must return one 
hundred per cent to the divinely established fountains of 
the Savior. As useful as side-tracks may be, they must never 
make us forget the main-track laid by Christ and laid by the 
Church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. After all, 
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“another foundation no man can lay than that which was 
laid by Jesus Christ.” 


A few days ago a writer in the Ecclesiastical Review said: 
“One can scarcely understand how so many priests can 
divide their spirituality into two compartments, one con- 
taining their official, the other their private religious life. 
The former consists in the rather quick recitation of the 
Breviary and Holy Mass, the latter in a long meditation, 
examinations of conscience, rosary, visit to the Blessed Sac- 
rament, etc. From the very amount of time and attention 
that a priest gives to the latter, it is evident that he con- 
siders them the most efficient means for obtaining personal 
holiness. By passing over as a perfunctory obligation the 
official prayers of the Church he actually is missing the 
surest and most objective road to sanctity.”” 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR WORK WITH STUDENTS AND PUPILS 


(1) In the first place, we must bring home to them the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, the doctrine of the intimate 
union and oneness with Christ and with one another. Christ 
is the Head, the Church the Body, we members one of 
another. 


(2) We must give them a thorough explanation of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and show them how to use and 
how to love the. Missal. 


(3) The next step to take, if it is in our power to take it, 
is the introduction of the “Missa Recitata,” that is, corpor- 
ate participation in the corporate Sacrifice. Every ordinary 
will gladly give the required permission. 


(4) We must work for the restoration of the Sunday 
High Mass, the great parochial experience and divine proc- 
ess of consolidation. This should be followed by the re- 
introduction of Vespers or Compline. 


(5) We must lead them to a fuller understanding of, and 
living with, the Church’s Year, the “Anni Circulus Salutis.” 


*Dom Hammenstede, O.S.B. “The Liturgical Movement,” Ecclesiastical 
Review, Vol. XCIV, No. 3 (March, 1936) 225-236. 
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(6) We must reawaken in them a proper observance of 
the Ember Days,—days of spiritual re-orientation and recol- 
lection. All that most of our people seem to know is, that 
“workmen and their families may eat meat once on Ember 
Wednesdays and Saturdays.” 


(7) We must study with them the stational churches, 
without the knowledge of which most Mass texts cannot 
be properly understood. 


(8) What a splendid study we could make with them 
of the season of Lent: (a) Lent (“Deformata—tre- 
formare”’); (b) Passion-tide (“Reformata-transformare’’) ; 
(c) Holy Week with its Festa Paschalia (““Transformata- 
consecrare”) by the: I. Mystery of Bread (Mysterium 
Panis); II. Mystery of the Cross (Mysterium Crucis); III. 
Mystery of the Light (Mysterium Lucis). 


(9) In particular we must teach them how the Liturgy 
must again influence home and home-life, how altar and 
home should vibrate together, how to celebrate the Church’s 
feasts in the home. 

These, my dear friends, are a few of the endless possibili- 
ties to which we should give our honest attention. The Lit- 
urgical Movement is with us, and is with us to stay. We 
cannot pass it up. And we cannot afford to pass it up. As 
educators of the coming generation we must face courage- 
ously and gladly this current of the Holy Spirit now that 
we are entering upon a new epoch of history. What we have 
called “Modern” History is a thing of the past. Modern 
history is being made right now. Will the new epoch be an 
epoch without Christ or will it be the epoch of Christ’s 
victory? It is our privilege and our duty to make it an epoch 
of triumph for the King of kings. And the Liturgical Move- 
ment is the answer, for the “active participation in the 
sacred Liturgy is the primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit,” of a new victory of Christ, of our 
victory “through Him and with Him, and in Him.” 





A COMMUNITY PROBLEM 


SARA E. LAUGHLIN 
Cathedral School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Eprtor’s Note: The condition Miss Laughlin describes in this article is 
typical of other situations interfering with the work of religious education. 
What are we doing to remedy them? 


Tommy Murphy swung around and around pivoting on 
his right heel, apparently giving this imitation of a top, for 
the sheer joy of motion. People frequently remarked that 
he had “such a fine open countenance!” His large, clear, 
grey eyes and his captivating smile won many friends. Men 
as well as women, passing by and seeing his enjoyment, 
smiled in memory of their own childhood pleasures, as well 
as in appreciation of the friendly warmth of his fleeting 
glance. One well dressed man paused long enough to thrust 
fifty cents into Tommy’s hand with the instruction, “treat 
yourself, son.” He then proceeded up the street pleased 
with his own generosity and all unconscious that he had 
rewarded the “young outlaw” who had broken the window 
panes in his property around the corner. He was also uncon- 
scious that his gift was to add a complication to the prob- 
lems of a small boy who was capable of creating an abun- 
dance of his own. 


Grown-ups, if strangers, were frequently impelled to 
reward Tommy for the picture of happy boyhood he uncon- 
sciously presented. About these chance occurrences he al- 
ways.told the truth. Very seldom were his reports credited. 
The adults who had varying degrees of responsibility for 
Tommy’s training vainly regretted that he had such a direct 
pocket-book appeal. Sometimes even Tommy regretted hav- 
ing been the recipient of these well meant kindnesses, but 
he never recalled these occasions in time to decline a gift. 
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With a delighted “thank you, sir,” which by its sincerity 
and respect renewed his benefactor’s faith in “some of the 
younger generation,” Tommy resumed his spinning. Gradu- 
ally he reduced his speed until he came to a full stop, then 
with a quick look around to make sure no one was in sight, 
he dashed into an open doorway. In an instant he emerged, 
holding to his panting breast Junior McNally’s new express 
wagon. In spite of the handicap of his burden he ran down 
the street and into an alleyway. Along this he proceeded to 
the middle of the block. He then deposited his loot and 
climbed the board fence with the skill of much practice. 
Unlatching the gate, he rolled the wagon into the yard of a 
property he knew to be untenanted. 


Expanding in a sense of security he gave himself up to 
the full enjoyment of his new acquisition. Lovingly he ran 
his hands along its smooth enameled surface. Critically, he 
pressed the rubber tires to test their resiliency. Then he 
shook the wagon vigorously to test its construction. Finally 
he stood off a few paces and slowly appraised its line and 
color. Satisfied on all counts he ejaculated, “O, boy, you 
are a honey!” He glowed with the unmixed joy of posses- 
sion. Seating himself in the wagon he grasped the steering 
rod and felt a thrill run along his arm as with a deft push 
he propelled the wagon back and forth, apparently intoxi- 
cated by its motion. This continued for an hour. It could 
have gone on much longer, but he was brought back to 
reality by the shrill voice of Mrs. Thompson calling her 
small son to his supper. The quality of her voice was calcu- 
lated to send shivers of apprehension down the spines of 
other small boys, as well as her own perpetually terrified 
son. All children within the sound of her voice and depend- 
ing on the state of their consciences, were responsive to 
its “come to judgment” qualities. They yielded her a 
grudging admiration to “‘scare the daylight out of a fellow” 
and extended their sympathy to her much guarded son. 

Tommy frankly stated, “‘ "Count of Mrs. Thompson, I am 
never late for meals.” Today with all its excitement was to 
be no exception. So he prepared to leave ‘my wagon” as 
it had already become in his thinking. With loving pats of 
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affection, such as another boy might bestow on a beloved 
dog, Tommy promised to return “first thing in the morn- 
ing”, and growing bolder he added, “Maybe I'll stay all 
day.” He then covered the wagon with an old quilt left by 
the last tenant. He quietly left the yard as he had entered 
it, all unconscious that everything he had done and said 
had been observed by Mrs. Brown and Mr. Hackbush. They 
made the same mental comment: “Tommy Murphy is in 
trouble again.” 


“Hello, Mom, can I help you?” Tommy asked eagerly 
as he bestowed a dutiful kiss on the hot cheek of his flus- 
tered, scurrying step-mother. She hurried from refrigerator 
to table, from cupboard to gas range, in a frantic effort to 
have supper ready when her own son and Tommy’s father 
returned from work. They were expected any minute now 
and there was still much to be done. 

“Oh yes, Tommy, set the table like a good boy. Wash 
your hands first,” she admonished without looking at him. 
Had she been less preoccupied she would have noticed the 
tell tale, too angelic expression on Tommy’s face. She had 
long since learned this connotated just one thing, ‘“‘a fresh 
piece of deviltry”. Today Mrs. Murphy had been persuaded 
by her former employers (always referred to as “my fam- 
ily”) to do a day’s work at their house. She had arrived 
home only a short time before Tommy returned. Mrs. 
Murphy had been the cook in her beloved family for twenty 
years, going to them when she was a widow, with Edward 
only a year old. She regretted having to leave them when 
she married John Murphy two years ago. She liked to go 
back to that well ordered home and bask again in their 
approval of her ability “to turn out a grand day’s work”. 
The Kelty family had never been sparing of appreciation. 
Margaret Murphy would always welcome an opportunity 
to serve them. 

Moreover, when Mr. Murphy slipped on the ice coming 
home from work and broke his leg and Margaret had pneu- 
monia, they had not only visited her and sympathized with 
her, but they had (unknown to Mr. Murphy) loaned Mar- 
garet some money, so she did not have to go into debt to 
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keep the family. She had finished working off that loan 
today. 

John Murphy did not like his wife to work outside of 
their home. He resented the implication that he was not 
able to support his wife and family. He argued very rea- 
sonably that Margaret had plenty to do looking after the 
home and the three children he brought to their marriage. 

Tommy was perfectly aware of the situation. He always 
helped “Mom” with “Pop” when he could and sent her 
glances of silent sympathy when he could do no more. 
Remembrance of these occasions had often weakened her 
resolutions to punish Tommy. 

Having set the table according to the custom Mrs. Mur- 
phy had introduced, he asked for further instructions. Being 
assured there was nothing further he could do, Tommy stood 
a moment admiring the table, thinking how “swell” it 
looked. Mrs. Murphy’s standard of household appointments 
was so far above the prevalent neighborhood customs that 
Tommy sometimes maneuvered to have visitors at meal time 
so they might admire it. Seating himself at the window he 
began to read the evening paper. With avidity he fell on 
the report of an investigation of a former public official and 
a prosperous brokerage firm. But he put the paper down 
promptly when his step-mother called, “Tommy, run down 
to the baker’s for a loaf of bread.” 


“White or rye?” he asked. 


“White, and do hurry, son,” she cautioned as she con- 
tinued to move swiftly about the kitchen. 


This commission discharged with accustomed speed 
Tommy returned to his paper, first having put the cake 
the baker gave him on a plate at “Mom’s” place. From time 
to time he called out news items to Mrs. Murphy. He 
chuckled gleefully on reading how much the public official 
had been able to “put over on the boys in Council”. He 
guessed they would be pretty mad because “they did not 
get a cut” from this, his biggest deal with public funds. 
Tommy also ventured a prophesy that the culprit would get 
off on a “technicality”. This he tried to make clear to Mrs. 
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Murphy, who listened only occasionally. Finally he gave 
up the effort and perused the paper in solitary masculine 
enjoyment. It was probably like “Pop” said, women could 
not understand “practical politics”’. 

Soon Mr. Murphy and Edward Evans, Mrs. Murphy’s 
son, came in. Both were cheered by the order and peace of 
their home and the odor of the excellent meal awaiting 
them, which they savored as they went to the kitchen to 
greet its author. While they were “washing up” Mrs. Mur- 
phy had a few minutes to powder her flushed face and to 
rest. After an exchange of knowing glances with Tommy, 
Mrs. Murphy let her mind wander while she waited. Really 
I have a great deal to be thankful for, she thought—all my 
debts are paid. It was a pleasure to earn the money. The 
three dresses Miss Kelty gave me will see me through the 
year (The fact that they had been worn by Miss Kelty only 
added to their value). Then there is Tommy, as nice a 
youngster as anyone could want! Not many boys are as 
thoughtful of their own mothers as he is of me. Of course 
he does get into scrapes, but nothing bad—just mischievous. 
Well, maybe some were bad, but he did not understand. At 
all events he is better now. The last narrow escape from a 
complaint to the Juvenile Court was a lesson. Sorry his 
father whipped him so unmercifully that time; glad we had 
that talk—either or maybe both have had a restraining 
effect. A boy with so much kindness in his make-up will 
come out all right—with patience. Well, I will be patient. 


At the table Mrs. Murphy’s family gave their full atten- 
tion to the excellent food she set before them, only replying 
to her occasional pleasant comments. At the conclusion of 
the meal Mrs. and Mr. Murphy went into the living room, 
he to read the paper, she to work on the family mending, 
some of which she kept on hand for just such opportunities. 
Tommy followed them into the room and after spreading 
the “Funnies” from last Sunday’s paper on the floor, 
stretched out to enjoy them again. His two sisters went 
about putting the dining room in order and washing dishes. 

Mr. Murphy read the same column of the paper that had 
interested his son. He was anxious to learn how much of the 
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“inside stuff” the papers printed. He was always persuaded 
that he knew the “inside dope”. By nods and mysterious 
references, he persuaded many of his friends that this was 
the case. 

“No sir, I do not believe in graft or anything really dis- 
honest, but I see no harm in helping a friend along or ex- 
pecting favors from a friend. Of course, I would not stand for 
anything too raw. There are limits!” was about the way he 
expressed his political philosophy to Mrs. Murphy when 
she occasionally questioned some of his attitudes. 

He teased Margaret about being ‘“‘tax conscious” and told 
her women never would understand “practical politics,” but 
he always added, “You are one swell cook.” Her father had 
acquired a small home at a cost of great self-sacrifice. When 
he died, leaving a young widow with two children to sup- 
port on her earnings as a laundress, Margaret had com- 
forted herself with the fact that her mother was a home 
owner and tax payer. Particularly was she glad of this when 
she and her brother, delivering laundry, would meet some 
school friends whose mothers did not have to take in wash- 
ing. She never quite understood John’s way of looking at 
some of the expenditures of public funds by which his friends 
profited. Sometimes, she thought, it was because he never 
had the experience of paying a direct tax, excepting a poll 
tax, and that was so small it did not matter. 

Just then the door bell rang. Quickly Mrs. Murphy said: 
“Never mind, John, I’ll go to the door; you are tired.” 

“No, indeed, Tommy did not bring your boy’s wagon here. 
He did not take your boy’s wagon at all. He has been in the 
house since school closed (at the moment she believed this ) 
and was only out to get me a loaf of bread. You can ask the 
baker. Come in and search the apartment, if you want to, 
you will not find it here.” Memories of Tommy’s helpfulness 
at supper time and the cake he brought her caused Mrs. 
Murphy to add in an aggrieved tone, “I think it is just too 
bad Tommy has to be blamed for everything that happens 
in the neighborhood! This time I am sure he is not in it. No, 
I do not blame you for inquiring, I hope you find it. Good- 
night.” 
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With a sincere apology Junior McNally’s father departed, 
convinced Mrs. Murphy had told all the truth. 

Meanwhile John Murphy put down his paper with an 
impatient gesture as he called, ‘““What is all the commotion 
about, Margaret’’? 

He could hear the man’s voice in excited inquiry and his 
wife’s voice raised in reply, but from where he sat he could 
not follow their conversation. Neither could Mrs. Murphy 
hear him call. Turning to his son he said: 

“Tommy, are you in another scrape?” 

“No sir. I was in school all day, then I helped Mom and 
went errands, like she told you at supper.” 

“Well, it will not be good for you if you are in trouble. 
Bill said you could go to the Protectory if you did one thing 
more. He is getting tired bothering with kid scrapes. It is 
time you were in bed—scoot.” 


Hearing Mrs. Murphy in a friendly conversation with the 
tenant on the floor above Mr. Murphy forgot the incident. 
He exchanged a few remarks with his son, as Tommy pre- 
pared to follow his instructions. 

It must have been during the three years they had to 
move about so much, he thought, that Tommy picked up 
the habit of truancy and stealing. Well, his mother would 
be better pleased with him now. Margaret is making some 
headway with the boy. About time, or he will land in the 
Juvenile Court—in spite of my political influence. Bill was 
pretty mean that last time. Well, wait until he asks a favor 
of me! 

Returning to his paper after receiving Tommy’s good- 
night kiss, he was soon chuckling at the items which had 
excited his son’s risabilities; making the mental comments 
which he often made vocally, thus furnishing the models on 
which his son’s were unconsciously formed. 

For two years after Tommy’s mother died, the children 
had lived with Mr. Murphy’s aunt and uncle. It was there 
they learned to be respectful to older people and were 
trained to useful service in the home. They attended school 
regularly and there were no complaints made to Mr. Mur- 
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phy. Then the old folks died and in three years the children 
lived in six different places, “all bad,” Tommy never failed 
to add when telling of these experiences. 


The next morning Tommy left home, armed with his 
books and clad in a neat clean suit. Ostensibly he was on his 
way to school. A square away from his home he slid into a 
garage and unknown to the manager waited there until his 
present classmates in the parochial school and his former 
school fellows of the public school, had reached their respec- 
tive institutions. Tommy was familiar with the hours of 
both. Until this year he had attended the public school, so 
irregularly however, that his teacher was not sorry to see 
him depart. She earnestly hoped that some one would be 
able to bring out the good she felt must be in any boy who 
could do the nice things for people that Tommy thought to 
do! Perhaps a combination of religion and education would 
do it. She had seen it work before. 

Having assured himself that the coast was clear, Tommy 
emerged and sauntered down the street, into the alley again, 
lightly over the fence as before, and down on his knees in 
admiration before the “beaut” of a wagon he had left last 
night. His keen eye noted this morning an item overlooked 
last night—the wheels had hub caps, just like an automo- 
bile! What a train of thoughts that discovery started! 

“Some day when I am big I’ll have an automobile and 
I’ll take Mom and Pop for lots of rides; the girls too.” He 
included his sisters rather reluctantly. They were tattle 
tales. This time, as he rolled smoothly back and forth and 
executed difficult turns, the wagon had become a long low 
automobile. As he munched the candy he had bought with 
some of the money the “old man” had given him last night, 
he planned visits to road houses, such as he saw in the 
movies. The rest of the money was to be saved for ‘“‘movies.” 
Bill Hart was coming Saturday. Bet the picture would be 
swell. Some kids were lucky they could go to “the pichers” 
couple of times a week. Some never got to go at all, so he 
guessed he was about in the middle ’cause he could go once 
a week. He remembered Pop’s injunction “to think of the 
fellow who had less when you get to envying the fellows 
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who have more than you have.” Besides envy is one of the 
deadly sins! 

Tommy had learned that in the religion class last week. 
He had also learned to say the commandment “Thou shalt 
not steal,” but he was not thinking of that now. Moreover, 
he had explained the meaning of restitution better than any 
one in the class—from experience he knew its practical 
application better than anyone in the class. 

Three hours of unmolested enjoyment of his ill-gotten 
toy, then—discovery. 


While Tommy was thus employed, Mrs. Brown had called 
on his step-mother and reported what she saw. She waited 
until Mr. Murphy had gone to work, thinking Mrs. Murphy 
might like to handle the situation without his knowledge. 
Mr. Hackbush had hobbled around after he saw Tommy in 
the shed this morning, told what he had seen and promised 
to keep an eye on Tommy until his father could be reached. 

Confused and uncertain as to what course to pursue Mrs. 
Murphy telephoned Mr. Murphy at his place of employ- 
ment. He secured an extension of his lunch hour, but was 
warned if he were not back in the stipulated time he would 
forfeit his job. Business men generally were harassed and 
worried. Mr. Murphy’s employer was making extraordinary 
efforts to hold his patrons. 

With sincere regret Margaret Murphy reported the events 
of the last evening and this morning. She cautioned him to 
control his anger and reminded him that Tommy had “been 
good for a month”. 

Tommy was rudely awakened from his dreams of present 
and future possession by his father’s voice ordering him to 
open the gute. 

“Yes sir,” he replied promptly and without any show “ 
fear. 


“Why aren’t you in school? Where did you get that 
wagon?” In his excitement, he was reversing their order of 
importance. 

“T stole it from McNally’s vestibule and I stayed home 
from school to watch it, so no one would take it. I am going 
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to take it right back to Junior. Guess he misses it all right.” 
Tommy found that “owning up” saved a lot of trouble and 
frequently “got you off” entirely. This time Pop is good 
and mad, he thought, but he’ll get me off. 


“You just bet you will return it. Get it back as fast as 
you can. I will attend to you tonight. Now I have to get back 
to work,” said Mr. Murphy with difficulty, resisting an 
impulse to “land a swift swat” on the posterior of his offend- 
ing son, but he had promised Margaret not to hit in anger. 
Her ways worked for Ed all right, but something more 
severe was needed for Tommy. What? That was the ques- 
tion he pondered as he returned to his job. Finally, as he 
started to work again he decided: I'll give Tommy the 
beating of his life, then see McNally and fix it up, if I can. 


An apparently chastened Tommy returned the wagon. 
Mrs. McNally received it and was so impressed by Tommy’s 
contrition that twice she had to restrain an impulse to lay a 
reassuring hand on his shoulder. After all, he is an orphan, 
at least a half-orphan, though goodness knows Margaret 
Murphy does her best. No one but a mother really under- 
stands a child (who but his own mother could understand 
my Junior? ). She omitted from her talk to Tommy all! the 
things she had planned to say to the one who had taken 
Junior’s toy. 

“All right, Tommy, tell your father Mr. McNally will be 
home at seven tonight. You hurry along to school this after- 
noon.” 

Tommy did as he was told. 


As a friend of the committee man, Mr. Murphy had se- 
cured the remission of a parking fine for Mr. McNally last 
month. Now that peace was restored to his home, Mr. 
McNally was disposed to consider the matter settled. In 
fact it was with a distinct feeling of satisfaction that he 
checked off a “good turn” received with a promise to con- 
sider the incident closed. 


A politician of sorts, Mr. Murphy worked hard in pre- 
election time to help get out the vote. He liked the sense 
of power he felt when, in return for services to the party, 
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he was able to secure small favors for his friends. Until the 
past year, when Tommy seemed to get into one difficulty 
after another, he had not asked for any favors for himself. 
He had vague ambitions for a future political career. To 
his mind the committee man was all powerful and that 
gentleman never made any effort to set him straight. They 
both enjoyed their inflated reputations for knowing “what 
was what” and for “having political influence”. 


Margaret Murphy was profoundly disturbed by Tommy’s 
latest escapade. Coming as it did, out of a clear sky, she felt 
the need of help in training this boy who failed to respond 
to methods which were so successful with her own boy. 
After talking it over with her husband she came to the school 
for advice and was referred to Miss Blank, the visiting 
teacher, to whom she told her difficulties honestly and 
fully. 

Miss Blank, after receiving Mrs. Murphy’s assurance that 
Tommy’s parents would give her their cooperation, agreed 
to study him in his home and school environment, arrange 
for a complete physical examination, a psychological test, 
and give the distracted step-mother every assistance possible 
in her attempt realiy to understand and direct her trouble- 
some charge. Mr. Murphy, unable to visit the school on 
account of his employment, sent a well written appreciative 
note, giving consent for all necessary examinations and ask- 
ing for an interview when all reports were in. 


Very willingly Tommy followed Sister’s instructions to 
call at Miss Blank’s office. He showed no embarrassment in 
stating his difficulties. In fact, Miss Blank was so sure that 
he enjoyed recounting his escapades that she tactfully cur- 
tailed his recital and introduced the subject of the examina- 
tions which were proposed. These were also of interest to 
Tommy and he expressed himself as not being afraid. 


“‘Guess most kids are afraid to go to the doctor’s, aren’t 
they Miss Blank?” 


“No,” she replied, “not when they have had it explained 
to them as it has been explained to you.” 


“Well, I’ll bet lots of kids are afraid without an explana- 
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tion. I would not be afraid if I did not know,” he boasted. 
Miss Blank let this pass without comment. 


The psychological and psychiatric examinations were to 
be something entirely new in Tommy’s experience. It was 
evident that any light they could throw on his problems 
would be doubly welcome. Therefore, the purpose of both 
was explained in simple language. Miss Blank advised 
Tommy to be perfectly frank with the psychiatrist. 

Tommy queried, “Is he something like a priest in con- 
fession?”’ 

“There are important differences, Tommy. A priest is a 
physician to the soul. The psychiatrist is a doctor who un- 
derstands the working of the mind. Let us see first if you 
and I understand how the priest helps us and why we and 
all good Catholics go to confession.” 

“Even Sisters, priests and the Holy Father,” interpolated 
Tommy piously. 

“First we go because we are truly sorry for any offenses 


we have committed.”” Tommy nodded his head in agree- 
ment. 


“We have made up our minds we will not commit them 
again,” he contributed. 

“We will do our best to repair any damage we may have 
caused to any one’s reputation or property.” 

“Yes mam.” 

This time his assent was accompanied by a self-con- 
scious shuffling of his feet which Miss Blank ignored as she 
continued, “If we have done something about which we are 
doubtful we tell the priest all about it and listen to his 
instruction. Now, Tommy, tell me what we expect from 
confession.” 

“We expect through the grace of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance that our sins will be forgiven and we will be restored 
to the friendship of God,” said Tommy. Then he added, 
“When you have made a good confession you don’t have to 
be afraid of the dark, of thunder and lightning or anything 
and God will help you to keep good.” 

“Do you go to confession frequently, Tommy?” 
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“Yes mam, and I make a good confession too. Auntie 
taught me that bad ones were worse than useless. They are 
mortal sins. You can go to hell for that kind of a sin.” 

Evidently, thought Miss Blank, he is clear on that point! 
She had been fooled before by children who made apt appli- 
cation of remembered statements without really understand- 
ing their full implication. 

“Now will you tell me about the psychiatrist, please?” 

“He is a doctor who has made a special study of people’s 
minds and how they work. He knows what thoughts will help 
people to do their best and which ones, like fears and 
worries, use up their energy and do them harm. Sometimes 
people worry over things without realizing how much time 
they are spending uselessly. Of course, unless we are frank 
and truthful the doctor cannot help us.” 

“T’ll tell him the truth.” 


Tommy volunteered the information that he liked school 
and liked his teacher. His approval and affections were 
spread over all his world—with the exception of tattle tales. 

Tommy read so well that his classmates really enjoyed his 
performance and were wont to make extravagant claims for 
his superiority. The most severe punishment for failure to 
prepare other subjects was the deprivation of the privilege 
of reading in class. An inordinate conceit in this talent was 
the only unpleasant trait Tommy displayed in the class- 
room. In all other subjects he was in the last quarter of the 
group. He seemed content to stay there, in spite of the 
promise to do better which he was always ready to proffer. 
Having been forewarned on this score, Miss Blank an- 
nounced very firmly that the only evidences of good inten- 
tions she recognized were good performances. 

“T can do those too,” was Tommy’s comment. 

“T know you can. That is why I expect you to do well.” 

I do think that youngster can make good, if we have 
patience, Miss Blank thought, as after a courteous “Thank 
you, Miss Blank,” he went off. 

A severe attack of laryngitis laid Margaret Murphy low 
so Miss Blank accompanied Tommy to the clinics for both 
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examinations. She felt this might be an advantage for there 
was something about the atmosphere that made children, 
and some adults, more confiding. Perhaps it was their way 
of showing appreciation for the kind of thoughtfulness that 
made a stranger willing to share the tedium of waiting. 
Tommy chatted freely. He unconsciously gave a pretty clear 
picture of his life experience, present home and neighbor- 
hood environment. 

Two consecutive afternoons spent with Tommy, changed 
her hope into a conviction that back of his charming smile 
and courteous manner was much good, awaiting just the 
right stimulus to bring it out. Surely, she thought, with all 
of us working together, we can help him build up a char- 
acter strong enough to resist temptations. As an evidence of 
her confidence Miss Blank gave Tommy his car fare and 
allowed him to go home alone. 

On Monday Jessie, Tommy’s sister, two years older than 
Tommy, brought a note from his step-mother who was still 
ill. She was eager to report that Tommy was doing well. He 
had walked home from the hospital on Friday, thus saving 
the car token, which he “gave me for Mother’s Day. Isn’t 
that sweet?” Miss Blank thought it was and wrote an appre- 
ciative note in reply. 


The reports of the examination were received. The psy- 
chiatric examination failed to throw any light on his be- 
havior. No suggestion of further study was made. The psy- 
chological test came next. Tommy had normal mentality, 
no disabilities and should be able to do all the work of his 
grade without difficulty. “Since, however,” said the exam- 
iner, “he probably has missed a good bit of class instruction, 
due to truancy, it would be well to give some coaching in 
fundamenta!s so he would be on a par with the class. After 
this has been done he should be held to the highest class 
standard.” This report was shared with his teacher. Miss 
Blank arranged for coaching and Sister began to require a 
nigher grade of work. In a month Tommy had moved up to 
the third quarter of his class. In another month he was up 
with the second. 

The report of the ,physical examination showed a well 
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cared for child, no structural or functional abnormalities. 
Since, however, there was a laboratory report of a positive 
Wasserman it was recommended that he be taken to a clinic 
for the treatment of congenital syphilis. Regrettable as this 
was it was at least something definite to work on. Miss 
Blank had seen other children improve in stability after the 
ueatment for this condition was well under way, and Tommy 
had already made a good start. 

Armed with the reports Miss Blank called at Tommy’s 
home one evening and went over them first with his father, 
tnen with father and step-mother, because his father “‘want- 
ed to play square” with his step-mother. Mrs. Murphy was 
shocked and embarrassed but was soon as one with Miss 
Blank in centering her interest on remedial treatment. Both 
parents were outspoken in their appreciation of improve- 
ment in Tommy’s conduct. 

Said Mr. Murphy, “I told Margaret she should knock 
wood when she wrote you on Mother’s Day. She said I 
should be ashamed to say such a thing, and now I am, when 
I see how well he is doing.” 

Experience, with many children, prompted Miss Blank 
to caution them not to look for perfect conduct, as there 
might be some set backs. “Habits are hard to break. We all 
know that,” she reminded them. There was an exchange of 
meaningful glances which Miss Blank gave no indication of 
having observed. 

As Miss Blank bade them good-night, Mr. Murphy ven- 
tured the belief that ‘““We will get on all right. I can see you 
do not think you are dealing with angels.” 

“Well hardly,” was her laughing rejoinder, “I would feel 
rather out of place in such exalted company.” 

The next week a neighbor filed a complaint in the Juvenile 
Court, charging that Tommy had stolen her pocket book! 
The Probation Officer’s investigation revealed that Tommy 
had taken a number of his friends to the moving pictures. 
Indeed, so thorough was her investigation that she uncov- 
ered a total expenditure for the past three weeks which was 
one dollar in excess of his allowance and the amount in the 
pocket book. Where did he get that extra dollar? 
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Tommy admitted the truth of her charges but insisted 
that he had earned fifty cents doing errands, the other fifty 
was given to him by “‘a nice old man.” “Did he know he was 
giving it to you?” someone asked. The other listeners con- 
tented themselves with shaking their heads in disbelief. At 
the suggestion that he would steal from “an old man” 
Tommy almost wept. He consoled himself with the thought 
that in any case he had not done so, also big people did not 
always know as much as they pretended they did! 

Since the Probation Officer had heard much of Tommy 
Murphy’s misdoings as she travelled around the district she 
recommended that he be brought into Court. She could not 
stand a liar, so she hesitated over her recommendation— 
with all that youngster had gotten away with he should go 
to the Protectory, she reasoned, but then the judge will never 
hear to that on a first complaint. So with a sigh over the 
futility of hard work, on some cases, she wrote—‘‘Recom- 
mendation:—Placement out of neighborhood, to escape in- 
fluences there which would make probation difficult (The 
Probation Officer had learned about the petty politics in- 
volved). 


A time was set for the hearing in Court. Mrs. Murphy 
and Tommy were present, but an important witness was 
not, neither was Mr. Murphy, be it noted. He knew the 
hearing would be postponed, for one of his political friends 
had arranged for the witness to be absent. Their plan was 
to prolong the legal process until the complaintant wearied 
and withdrew the complaint. Though by various subterfuges 
the hearing was delayed, it finally occurred. Tommy was 
put on probation and Miss Blank was asked to continue her 
interest. 

Tommy returned to school. His teacher continued to ex- 
pect his best performance in class and got it. Miss Blank 
no longer accompanied Tommy to the clinic where he was 
expected to report once a week and did without one failure. 
Though other children squirmed and fussed, Tommy never 
did. At the clinic as everywhere else Tommy was a favorite. 

Tommy had an allowance of twenty-five cents per week. 
This he brought to Miss Blank every Monday and once a 
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month he took the dollar accumulated to Mrs. Brown from 
whom he had taken the pocket book. After the first month 
she wanted to excuse him from further payment, but his 
family prevailed on her not to refuse restitution. 


When Fairmount Park was sprinkled with daisies Tommy 
trudged the two long miles one day after school and re- 
turned laden with flowers which he divided evenly between 
his teacher and Miss Blank. No wonder people loved him! 
He did such nice things so spontaneously and so gracefully. 

Three months went by happily, and Tommy was dis- 
charged from Probation. Mrs. Murphy called at Miss 
Blank’s office to ask for something to read on child training. 
She had heard a speaker on the Radio talk of the problems 
of adolescence. “He said it began at twelve. Tommy will be 
twelve next month. I want to be ready.” 

Miss Blank gave her several pamphlets, simply written. 
“He is so small it does not seem possible he can be that 
old,” said Mrs. Murphy, registering the perennial parental 
incredulity before the phenomenon of growth. Miss Blank 
made a note on her calendar to send Tommy a birthday 
card. 

Another month rolled around; all reports were good and 
the birthday card had been received. Tommy came to the 
officer to say “Thank you” and remained for an informal 
visit. In the course of their conversation Miss Blank called 
him a “child.” 

“Excuse me, Miss Blank, but you mean an adolescent, 
don’t you? The book you loaned Mother said I am an ado- 
lescent now. 


“T am going to grow up into ‘strength and manhood’ like 
the book says and I am going to take care of Mother, too.” 
After a pause, he continued, ‘‘Guess you will be an old lady 
by then so I'll take care of you, too.” 

Another month passed by uneventfully. Tommy was mak- 
ing the trips to the hospital alone, but regularly, doing fairly 
good work in school and conforming to school rules. 

Then a month later came a call from the Probation Of- 
ficer. “Tommy is in Court again. This time he stole a bicycle 
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and sold it. The owner is making the complaint.” Not only 
the man who lost the bicycle appeared, but he brought two 
other men from whom Tommy had previously stolen arti- 
cles. They had been persuaded not to report him, out of 
consideration for his father. 


Tommy said he had taken the bicycle. He was not ques- 
tioned on the other charges. He was sent to the Protectory 
for a year. “Now,” said the Probation Officer, “at least he 
will be out of the district.” Miss Blank also felt this would 
be an advantage. 

After Tommy had been in the Protectory three months 
Mr. Murphy grew tired paying the Court for his support. 
Moreover, all the family missed Tommy’s sunny presence. 
Of course, he did get into trouble but he never meant to do 
anything bad—just mischievous, they reasoned, so with the 
aid of his father’s friends, the politicians, Tommy was re- 
turned to his home in six months. The family moved into 
another neighborhood to give Tommy a better chance. In 
order to live there they had to take a larger and more 
expensive house than they needed. Mrs. Murphy rented the 
extra rooms profitably. 


Tommy was visited regularly by a volunteer parole officer 
from the institution. All went well for a few months, then 
Tommy was committed again. This time for truancy. 

Four months went by and he was out again, apparently 
chastened and having “learned a lesson”. The political 
friends would not intercede with the Court again, he said. 
Another six months and Tommy was again back in the Pro- 
tectory, this time for stealing jewelry from the room of one 
of his step-mother’s tenants. He tried to melt it down to 
obliterate the monograms as he had been told by “an older 
fellow in the Protectory it was always best to do.” Evidently 
this boy had pretended to a greater knowledge than he had 
because though Tommy “built a fire and put it in, the marks 
were still there when it came out.” 

Miss Blank, at the request of the family, made a visit to 
the home at this time. Tommy quite convinced her that he 
was perfectly familiar with the Catholic ideals of conduct. 
He had, moreover, a better than average appreciation of 
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their force and beauty. Why then did they not influence his 
actions? Ah, that was a question for which Miss Blank 
could find no satisfactory answer. 

Back to the Protectory he went again, and again he was 
home before the prescribed period of his training had 
elapsed. On another occasion this performance was repeated 
—committment for a reasonable period which would have 
given the institution a fair chance to train in desirable habits 
—then home again before training could be effective. 

Discharged at sixteen, he visited Miss Blank, as he said, 
“to assure you I am going to make good and to thank you 
for all you did for me.” 

Her slight services had been rendered five years ago. 
Truly an appreciative boy! He should do well, but she pre- 
ferred to hope and not speculate. 

Two more years and the State Reformatory asked for a 
summary of Miss Blank’s knowledge of Tommy’s childhood 
environment. 

Two years had passed that were crowded with other boys 
and girls who could be helped and who could hold the gains 
they made, so Miss Blank could give little thought to 
Tommy until she observed Theodore Adair consorting with 
two older boys whom she knew were idle and delinquent. 

She sent for Theodore to come to her office. 

Theodore arrived promptly and cheerfully. In spite of a 
wretched home situation, he had made good progress in 
school after some slight difficulty complicated by truancy at 
the time his father deserted the family five years before. 
Since that time he had been under Miss Blank’s supervision. 
For the past two years he earned his living selling papers 
after school and doing odd jobs. 

Heretofore she had consistently held before Theodore the 
goal of high scholastic achievement, admired his earning 
power, commended his initiative and secured such opportu- 
nity for wholesome recreation for him as the city afforded. 
Until now, she was pleased with the result. But with Tommy 
in mind she was fearful. No use appealing to his mother, 
a diagnosed mental defective. His father was not available, 
so no help for Theodore could be expected from his family. 
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Here was a boy who, with the aid of the school, was rising 
above his environment. Every possible assistance must be 
brought to him now that his progress was threatened. She 
resolved to try a new experiment:— 

“Theodore, I asked you to come to see me because I am 
worried about you—for the first time. Do you know why I 
am worried?” 

“Because you saw me with those two older fellows?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, we were not doing anything wrong. I know they 
have tough names though—that is a fact.” 

“Theodore, I am going to do something I never did before. 
I am going to tell you the story of seven years of the life of a 
boy I know, because I think there is a lesson in it for you 
and for me. Of course, I’ll not mention his name.” 

Miss Blank then told briefly the story of Tommy Murphy. 
She paused after Tommy’s last visit to her office and 
queried: 

“Theodore, do you know where that boy is now?” 

Without a second’s hesitation came the reply: ‘‘Sure—he 
is in the penitentiary.” 

“Why are you so sure Theodore?” 

“Well, you see, it’s like this. His father and his friends in 
politics helped him just too many times. They got tired. 
Then you know, Miss Blank, if you get in too deep even the 
committee-man can’t get you out. You have to take your 
medicine.” 

There was a pause. Theodore was deep in thought and 
then he decided to add: “Of course, if you take enough like 
the ‘big shots’ you can always buy protection.” 

As Miss Blank made arrangements for Theodore to join a 
good club and told him of a fine man who would be his Big 
Brother, she wondered what forces beyond her control would 
operate this time to undermine her efforts. 

“Well, Theodore, I hope you enjoy your vacation.” 


“T hope you enjoy yours, Miss Blank. Please don’t worry 
about me. You just have a good time. I’ll cut out that gang 
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you don’t like, honest I will. I'll not get into trouble. [’ll 
receive the Sacraments regularly.” 


Theodore has always kept his word, so with a firm hand 
shake, returned just as firmly, Miss Blank said: “I am 
trusting you, Theodore, not to ruin your future which you 
and I know can be fine if you keep your promises and con- 
tinue as you had been doing.” 


“Thank you for warning me. So long ‘until September.’ ” 


Theodore will try. Of that, there can be no doubt. Can he 
succeed against the odds? Miss Blank hopes and believes, 
and yet she wonders just where her duty lies. What can be 
done to clarify the political environment in which Theodore 
and millions of others must live? She was not so simple 
minded as to believe that politicians alone were to blame. 
Respectable citizens who defeat justice by their effort to 
have their affairs “fixed” to their advantage, are a more 
important factor numerically. I suppose, she mused, as she 
closed her desk for the season, public officials would be as 
glad to be relieved of the voters’ importunities as I would 
be to have the effects of interference removed from the lives 
of the children! 


CATHOLICIZING OUR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Needless to say the college or university that sets out to prepare 
students to teach in Catholic secondary schools should be Catholic 
in tone, not merely in the courses in education but in every subject 
in the curriculum. The Catholic life of the school, the vigorous 
Catholic tone of an institution of higher learning will do more to 
impart a Catholic philosophy of education than specific courses. 
Catholicism must enter into the curricular and extra-curricular life 
of the Catholic college and university, Catholicism not merely as 
creed, code, and cult, but Catholicism as culture as well. 


By Rev. William J. McGucken, S.J., “The Need of Courses in 
Catholic Philosophy of Education for High-School Teachers,” 
The National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 3 (May, 1936) 8-9. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


READABLE BOOKS FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


WILDA S. JONES 
Chicago 
Illinois 


Eprror’s Note: This article was written at the request of the JouRNAL oF 
ReE.icious Instruction to render assistance to teachers in evaluating Religion 
books for the primary grades. 

No one visiting well-equipped schoolrooms today, where 
primary-grade children are learning to read and study from 
the best of modern textbooks, could help being impressed 
with the sheer attractiveness of many of the publishers’ 
offerings. Today’s school books, especially those for little 
children, are a delight to see and handle. Bright pictured 
covers, decorative end-papers, and hundreds of illustrations 
in full color are the rule, illustrations depicting lovable 
human children in all sorts of typical child-activities. 

Not only have the textbooks been brought up to a high 
standard in appearance, but the teaching features are more 
and more becoming recognized, and books are built to meet 
exacting demands. 

This is particularly the case in reading. What are some 
of the standards to which reading books are now being 
made? 

First, as to physical features. The book must be big 
enough to contain the maximum quantity of material, but 
small and light enough to be held in the hand. Margins must 
be generous, and not cluttered with pictures that interfere 
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with the rhythmic eye-sweeps of reading. Pictures, of course, 
must be plentiful (rarely an unillustrated page in a first- 
grade book) and in color—color true to life and to nature, 
bright, and consistent with the text (no “red ball” looking 
yellow or orange in the illustration). Pictures are more and 
more used to clarify the reading text, rather than merely to 
decorate the pages. Type-sizes, though there is probably not 
yet sufficient scientific evidence to enable one to speak with 
complete authority,’ are being pretty well standardized. 


Primers are set in 18-point, with generous leading or space 
between the lines; first readers (i.e., books designed for the 
second half of the first grade) are usually in 16-point, again 
well leaded; books for the second and third grades in 14- 
point and 12-point respectively, although the style of type 
selected allows some leeway in the size. Some readers have 
been made for second and third grades with larger type, but 
the best available authorities suggest that the larger sizes 
are less rather than more readable, and in any event the loss 
in amount of material possible to print on a given number of 
pages makes it inadvisable to use type-sizes larger than 
these. 


Sentences in pre-primers and primers are rarely more than 
a single line in length. Long sentences are frowned upon for 
the first two grades, though some practice is usually desired 
in reading two-line sentences, especially if the line is broken 
at the end of a thought unit, e.g.,— 


Can you tell me who took A fire engine came down 
the apples? the street. 

(good ) (poor—preposition 
separated from its 
phrase ) 

As to the size of page, this is pretty well standardized to an 
outside measurement of five and one-half by seven and 
one-half inches, with the printed surface about four by six 
inches, although within the last year or two some books 

*For discussion of type-sizes see Edmund Burke Huey, Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading. New York: Macmillan Co., 1908; Buckingham in Thir- 


tieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education and also 
in The Nation’s Schools for September, 1933. 
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have been made slightly larger than this. The extra space 
is usually given to margins and illustrations, the four-inch 
line of type practically never being exceeded. 

One of the less obvious features of first-grade reading 
books that has received much attention during the last 
decade is control of vocabulary. Most reading systems as- 
sume that a child is capable of absorbing a basic vocabu- 
lary of about five hundred words during his first year. Older 
systems introduced many more words than this. An attempt 
is made to control the rapidity with which these words are 
introduced, three to the page of reading being a generally 
accepted standard, though certain systems are controlling 
word introduction rather on the basis of number of new 
words to the hundred familiar words. Probably both plans 
produce about the same net effect. Another type of control 
now quite generally practiced (though totally neglected 
until about 1930) is the repetition of words. An unpub- 
lished study of twenty reading series popular in 1930 dis- 
covered numbers of first readers with as many as one hun- 
dred words introduced and never repeated at all in the 
book! While no scientific studies have ever been published 
(to the writer’s knowledge) that would indicate how many 
repetitions of a word are necessary to fix it in a child’s 
vocabulary, all makers of first-grade reading materials 
seemingly have agreed that five repetitions is a reasonable 
minimum; and nearly every modern book now advertises 
that all words (or nearly all words) are repeated at least 
five times. Vocabularies are usually checked with such 
standard lists as those by Gates* and Horn* and Thorndike,‘ 
to insure the common, useful words being thoroughly taught. 
A very recent study of primary-grade reading vocabulary is 
one by Dolch, giving a basic list of words to be emphasized.* 

Two dangers are apparent in this enthusiasm among text- 

*A. I. Gates, Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 1926. 

* Horn, in Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of ; Education. 


E. L. Thorndike, Teacher’s Word Book. New York: Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 


. Dolch, “A Basic Sight Vocabulary,” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 6 (February, 1936), 456-460. 
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book makers for vocabulary control. The first is that in 
achieving simplicity of vocabulary they forget the interest 
features that are so important in motivating the reading of 
very young children. What good is it to have an easy book 
if the content is so dull that children are not interested in 
reading it, or if the repetition of words is accomplished at 
the expense of making page after page that could as well be 
read from the bottom up as from the top down? Nothing, 
as Fowler Brooks once said,” in the teaching of reading 
should subordinate the content of what is read to anything 
else. The second danger in emphasis of vocabulary control 
is in not typing up vocabulary-control with the control of 
concepts introduced; it is even more important to see to it 
that not too many new ideas are introduced on a given page. 
This type of difficulty is particularly apparent in books that 
attempt to teach in the same books with beginning reading 
(a vast enough task in itself!) some facts of physical or 
social science or health or what have you. Such books pile 
up concepts, and jump from one field of interest to another 
so rapidly that pupils are left bewildered, and learn little, 
even of the basic reading skills. 


This problem of controlling vocabulary and concepts 
brings up the question, ‘““When should children begin to read 
from content books; i.e., begin to apply reading in a variety 
of study situations?” Several factors are involved in the 
answer. An important one is concerned with the availability 
of easy material in the content subjects. Until recently there 
was so little easy reading material in the various content 
fields that the first-grade class read stories almost exclusive- 
ly. This, as middle-grade teachers know, was not sufficient 
preparation for content reading in the middle grades. There 
are now available books in science, art, health, number, and 
religion that children who have finished a basic primer and 
started on a first reader can easily comprehend, thus begin- 
ning their training in study-type reading at about the middle 
of the first year. As fast as books are made that can be read 
by children still in the primer stage, content reading can be 


* Fowler D. Brooks, Applied Psychology of Reading. Brooklyn: D. Appleton 
& Company, 1926. 
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begun successfully still earlier in the year. Such content 
materials should obviously meet the standards set up for 
the basic reader, as to pictures, margins, line-length, sen- 
tence-length, type size, and should have even more careful 
vocabulary control, since here new concepts are being intro- 
duced, and reading is no longer merely a matter of recogniz- 
ing words that are already part of the child’s oral vocabu- 
lary. 


In the decade since the publication of the Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, teachers and textbook makers have been thinking a 
good deal in terms of the periods of reading defined in the 
Yearbook, and attempts have been made to standardize the 
achievements marking the end of each period. The primer 
period, for example, ending roughly with the fifth month of 
reading instruction, is marked by: 

(1) Awakening of interest in reading, as shown by voluntary 
reading, eagerness in the reading of books at school. 

(2) Developing attitudes and habits, such as—ability to engage in 
continuous meaningful reading. 
Asking questions and discussing what has been read. 
Rapid recognition of familiar words in thought units. 
Some ability to read silently for several purposes, as to find 
important incidents in a story, find how the story ends, follow 
directions. 


At the end of the first year progress has been made in both 


interests and attitudes and habits. For example, pupils will 
now— 


Enjoy class reading, becoming absorbed in interesting selections. 


Read voluntarily, and show interest in all reading activities of the 
classroom. 


Bring books to school, and secure books independently from the 
library. 

Read easily simple selections containing few new words. 

Read and comprehend interesting selections. 


Read silently (with few or no lip movements) for such purposes as 
to find incidents in a story, answer questions, follow directions. 


Recognize a wide range of frequently occurring words and identify 


independently an increasing number of new words by the appli- 
cation of phonic methods taught in the reading class. 
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Read aloud clearly and understandingly. 
Use tables of contents in finging selections in the reader. 


These are some of the noticeable trends in the teaching 
of reading, reflected in the first-grade textbooks of today. 
Perhaps to sum it all up it would be fair to say that less is 
demanded and more accomplished in the reading field than 
a decade or two ago. That is to say, materials read are 
easier and more attractive, vocabulary loads lighter, sen- 
tence-length and such features more consistently controlled, 
and the reading of the content subjects geared down to 
first-grade abilities. At the same time the reading end-prod- 
uct has improved. Children have better attitudes toward 
reading, are better motivated, enjoy reading activities more 
fully, and certainly in schools where reading is applied to 
all the work of the primary curriculum, children are being 
better prepared to read and study in their textbooks of the 
later years. 


CATECHETICAL MATTER AND METHOD 


The point has been raised that it is the matter that matters, and 
not the method. Some have made the issue that we are confronted 
with a choice between matter and method, between doctrine and 
presentation, between theology and pedagogy. There is lurking in 
these counter-charges of traditionalism the rather apparent fallacy 
that to take one we must necessarily sacrifice the other. A thor- 
ough examination of some of the recent leading text books in reli- 
gion convinces us that there is no conflict whatever between matter 
and method. The same doctrines which Paul preached at Corinth 
and Rome, the same doctrines which the Councils of the Church 
have reiterated from time to time, the same doctrines which are 
summed up in a scientific, academic way in our seminary texts 
are taught in the new Religion text books. The approach to them, 
however, is different; their appeal is made more impressive; and 
the results are eminently more satisfactory. We need not, we may 
not sacrifice one iota of accuracy in the precise science of theology, 
which is protected by the anathemas of Christ’s Church. Any 
charge that there is a conflict is merely an assumption. 

By Rev. Joseph A. Hughes, “Catechetical Matter and Method,” 


The Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XCV, No. 3 (September, 1936) 
281. 





THE TEACHING OF MANNERS AND MORALS 


REVEREND FELIX M. KIRSCH, O.M.Cap. 
Catholic University 
Washington, D. C. 


The teaching of manners and morals will always present 
a challenge to every Catholic teacher. Whenever the subject 
comes up in my class, I generally find almost as many 
opinions as there are students. I always find it helpful in my 
work to make clear a few first principles. 


GOD WITHIN US 


The first of these principles is so simple that the writer 
is planning to put it into a baby Catechism, Catholic Faith, 
Book One:* 


Who made you? 
God made me and lives in me. 


This statement is true of our Catholic children in two ways: 
first, God lives in them because He made them and keeps 
them alive. This much might be said even of a pagan, who 
has not been baptized and who is living in actual sin. God 
lives in him because God’s power is keeping that pagan 
alive. But in our Catholic children there is a second indwell- 
ing of God: they are in the state of grace, and, therefore, 
the Blessed Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—is 
dwelling in each one of them. To make it concrete, we might 
remind our pupils that Jesus is living in them. This is prin- 
ciple No. 1: While the child is in the state of grace Jesus is 
living in the child. 


*The Catholic University revision of Cardinal Gasparri’s Catholic Catechism. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
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CAPITALIZING SPIRITUALLY ON OUR NATURAL DRIVES 


Principle No. 2 is this: Whatever the child does while in 
the state of grace is meritorious for heaven, unless the 
action be bad in itself or be spoiled by a positively bad in- 
tention. It is easy to prove this truth. The child while in the 
state of grace is a child of God, holy and pleasing to Him. 
He is a member of the Mystical Body of Christ. Whatever 
good action that child performs is pleasing to God. Let the 
boy enjoy his chocolate ice cream, or his baseball game, 
while in the state of grace; both these actions are pleasing 
to God and meritorious for heaven. Note the two excep- 
tions: First, if the action be bad in itself; for example, tell- 
ing a lie or committing a sacrilege. Second, if the intention 
be positively bad; for instance, if a girl will promenade on 
Fifth Avenue on Easter Sunday so that another girl will see 
her new hat and grow envious, the action will be bad and not 
meritorious for heaven. But if she promenades on Fifth 
Avenue so that everybody may admire her new Easter 
bonnet, she has a good intention, and her promenading will 
be meritorious for heaven if she is in the state of grace. 


However, some reader might object: This doctrine does 
away with the need of making the good intention in the 
morning. Not at all. Making the good intention in the morn- 
ing, will make the promenading on Fifth Avenue even more 
meritorious. If the girl will stop in Saint Patrick’s Cathed- 
ral to thank our Lord in the tabernacle for her new Easter 
bonnet and to tell Him that she will wear her new hat in His 
honor and to add to the beauty of His feast, her promenad- 
ing will be more meritorious for heaven. 


MAKING RELIGION TOO EASY? 


Again, some reader might object: Is this doctrine not 
making religion too easy? No, we need not be afraid of the 
effects of God’s truth. Christ has promised us: ““The truth 
will make you free.” The present doctrine is based on solid 
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theological grounds.’ Certain teachers and spiritual writers 
have been keeping from us some consoling truths of our holy 
Religion. Why should we be afraid of making religion too 
easy? Religion is essentially a joyous thing. We are not 
allowed to make it less joyous than God has made it. Our 
boys and girls should be trained to act on the principle: 
“Whether I eat, drink, play or pray—my action will be 
meritorious for heaven if I am in the state of grace.” Our 
young American people are generous, and if they realize 
that Christ is pleased with their everyday actions, they will 
be eager to do more and more for the divine Friend of chil- 
dren. 


GOING TO THE MOVIES: AN ACT OF VIRTUE? 


Principle No. 3 deals with the difference between natural 
and supernatural virtues. Before we take up the distinction, 
it will be well to settle first what is a moral virtue in contra- 
distinction to the divine virtues of faith, hope and charity. 
I find a clear definition in Cardinal Gasparri’s Catechism: 
“A moral virtue is one whose immediate object is good 
actions done in accordance with right reason.” Seeing good 
movies at the right time is, therefore, an act of virtue for 
our children. Saint Thomas calls taking the proper amount 


* For a fuller treatment of this difficult subject, readers are referred to the 
article on “Merit” by the Rev. Joseph Pohle in the Catholic Encyclopedia. In 
dealing with the subject of the motive required, Dr. Pohle writes: 

A supernatural motive is required because good works must be supernatural, 
not only as regards their object and circumstances, but also as regards the end 
for which they are performed (ex fine). But, in assigning the necessary quali- 
ties of this motive, theologians differ widely. While some require the motive 
of faith (motivum fidet) in order to have merit, others demand in addition 
the motive of charity (motizwm caritatis), and thus, by rendering the condi- 
tions more difficult, considerably restrict the extent of meritorious works (as 
distinguished from merely good works). Others again sect down as the only 
condition of merit that the good works of the just man, who already has 
habitual faith and charity, be in conformity with the Divine law, and require 
no other special motive. This last opinion, which is in accordance with the 
practice of the majority of the faithful, is tenable, provided faith and charity 
exert at least an habitual (not necessarily virtual or actual) influence upon 
the good work, which influence essentially consists in this, that man at the 
time of his conversion makes an act of faith and of love of God, thereby 
knowingly and willingly beginning his supernatural journey toward God in 
heaven; this intention habitually retains its influence as long as it has not been 
revoked by mortal sin. And, since there is a grave obligation to make acts of 
faith, hope, and charity from time to time, these two motives will thereby be 
occasionally renewed and revived. 
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of recreation the virtue of Eutrapelia. To eat is a good ac- 
tion for the boy and girl, and if they eat habitually the 
proper amount of the right food, whether it be spinach or 
cake, they will be practising the virtue of temperance. 

Now for the difference between natural and supernatural 
virtues. Again I turn to Cardinal Gasparri for a clear-cut 
definition: “Acts of the moral virtues, by reason of the end 
towards which they are directed, can be either natural or 
supernatural.” So the distinction between a natural and a 
supernatural virtue depends entirely upon the intention that 
we have in performing the act. Take the case of a woman 
fasting during Lent. She may have a purely natural motive: 
The doctor has warned her that she is fifty pounds over- 
weight and that diabetes is in the offing. During Lent she 
fasts rigorously for the sake of her health. Her motive is 
good, yet purely natural. If she is in the state of grace, her 
fasting will be meritorious for heaven. But she should add 
to her natural motives, a higher motive, one that is purely 
supernatural. She should fast also to do penance for her 
sins, to chastise her body and bring it into subjection as well 
as to follow the example of Christ who fasted for forty 
days. 

We realize, of course, that adding the supernatural inten- 
tion will make the action more meritorious. Yet we recog- 
nize how helpful it is for the woman to have both natural 
and supernatural motives for her action. If a priest were 
trying to induce that woman to fast during Lent, he might 
well mention to her first the natural motive of taking care 
of her health, and then bring up the supernatural motive of 
doing penance for her sins and becoming through her fast- 
ing more Christ-like. 


THE NUN STIMULATED BY PRAISE 


Has the religious teacher ever stopped to analyze how 
natural motives help her in her own life? For example, the 
principal has praised her method of teaching arithmetic. 
It will be easier for her ever after to take an interest in 
teaching arithmetic. Yet she is not teaching arithmetic only 
to please her principal, but chiefly because that is part of 
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the work that Christ wants her to do for His little ones. 
If only we teachers could keep in mind always that our 
pupils are just like ourselves, that they need both natural 
and supernatural motivation to do their very best. 


It will require some effort to discover just what natural 
and supernatural motives will appeal most to our young 
people. The ability to put herself in the place of her pupil, 
to let her see things as the little person sees it, marks the 
Sister who is a teacher by the grace of God. Here is a prayer 
said daily by a boy of sixteen which shows us what is nearest 
to the heart of the adolescent: 

O God, help me to be this day in every way a man; to govern my 
thoughts and actions according to the highest standards of unselfish 
manhood; to do nothing of which I should be ashamed to have 
those dear to me know; and ever to keep before my eyes the goal 
of a life of service, and of fitness to serve. 


Father Cooper’s Play Fair’ and Father Conroy’s Talks to 
Boys* are well adapted to a boy’s sense of religious values, 
and should, therefore, be carefully studied by the religious 
teacher. 


ARE WE AFRAID OF NATURAL VIRTUES? 


It is from books like these that we may learn how to train 
our pupils to be honest, generous, loyal, brave—because it 
is fair and square, but. likewise because they are Catholic 
children, and Jesus and their religion want them to be all 
this and more. By training our pupils in this way, we shall 
do our part to remove the occasion for the charge sometimes 
made that Catholic educators (the representatives of our 
education but not the system of Catholic education) do not 
make enough of the natural virtues—natural forces and 
motives—in bringing the boy up and out. The don’ts and 
the do’s are regulated by the standards of mortal sin and 
the confessional. “Don’t be sneaky, because it’s mean.” “It’s 
a sin—a venial sin, you needn’t confess it.” ‘““Do a good turn 
to the other fellow, because it’s an act, not because it’s fair 
and square.” The non-Catholic boy, on the contrary, so it 

? Rev. John Montgomery Cooper, Play Fair. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 


Education Press. 
* Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, Talks to Boys. New York: Benziger Bros., 1923. 
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is said—is taught not to lie, because it’s mean. Not to cheat 
in the game, because it isn’t fair. Perhaps there is some- 
thing in all this. Undoubtedly, the better way lies in the 
middle, by making the most of both natural and super- 
natural motivation. Let the teacher build up the natural 
and the supernatural; the latter on the former. Grace pre- 
supposes nature. 


SAYING “NO” TO THE DEVIL 


This theory of education was practised by the Catholic 
mother who trained her ten-year old boy to abstain from 
cookies between meals because by doing what was hard he 
would grow up to be a strong man and because Christ wished 
him to do something hard. Little wonder that this mother 
lived to see the day when her boy grown to stalwart man- 
hood of thirty, had the strength to say ‘““No” when tempted 
to sin by another man’s wife. But for his mother’s training 
this man might have said “No” to God when asked to obey 
the divine law of purity. 

It was good home training and fine Catholic education 
that were responsible under God for the miracle of grace 
wrought in 1935 in Peoria, Illinois, when Mildred Hallmark, 
a girl of nineteen, rather suffered death than lose her virtue. 
The power of her example so impressed even the boy who 
killed her that he became a Catholic before he was executed 
in the electric chair. The girl had gone to Holy Communion 
the very morning she died, and in her purse was found a 
copy of Father Lord’s The Pure of Heart.‘ 


THE ESSENTIAL NEED OF REVERENCE 


Some readers may charge the writer with drifting far 
from the subject he proposed to treat—The Teaching of 
Manners and Morals. Yet this subject was kept in mind 
throughout. The primary purpose of the present article is to 
establish a few first principles for the subject of manners 
and morals, to provide, as it were, a solid foundation where- 
on we teachers might rear living temples of the Holy Ghost. 


*Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. The Pure of Heart. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s 
Work Press. 
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The doctrine of the indwelling of God in our pupils is of 
fundamental importance in Catholic character education. It 
is the doctrine that will inspire reverence both for ourselves 
and our pupils. St. Paul tells us of Christ® that “in the days 
of his Flesh He was heard for His reverence.” Christ taught 
us both by word and example to have reverence for the little 
ones. He tells us that theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Some 
teaching communities insist in their rule that reverence for 
the pupil is the teacher’s prime duty by her charges. The 
secret of Christian education is largely reverence for the 
pupil. Foerster goes so far as to say that “all culture is based 
on reverence.” Canon Sheehan has a telling passage on this 
head in Luke Delmege (p. 482 ff.). The master of the school, 
a grave man of middle years, is speaking to the children: 

Reverence is the secret of all religion and happiness. Without 
reverence, there is no faith, nor hope, nor love. Reverence is the 
motive of each of the Commandments of Sinai—reverence of God, 
reverence of our neighbor, reverence of ourself. Humility is 
founded on it; piety is conserved by it; purity finds in it its shield 
and buckler. Reverence for God, and all that is associated with 
Him, His ministers, His temple, His services—that is religion. 
Reverence for our neighbor, his goods, his person, his chattels—that 
is honesty. Reverence for ourselves—clean bodies and pure souls— 
that is chastity. Satan is Satan because he is irreverent. There never 
yet was an infidel but he was irreverent and a mocker. The jester, 
and the mime, the loud laugher and the scorner, have no part in 
the Kingdom. These very attitudes you now assume betoken rever- 
ence. They are the very symbols of something deeper and 
higher. . . . 

Here he (the master) saw Luke, though the children’s eyes did 
not detect him; and he said, without changing his voice :—‘“Chil- 
dren, the priest is here!” 

The children raised their heads gently, their arms still crossed 
on their breasts, and bowed towards Luke. 

“Why do you insist so strongly on reverence?” said Luke. “It 
seems to be the burden of all your teaching.” 

“Because I think, sir,” replied the master, “that it is the secret 
of all religion; and therefore of all nobleness.” 

“And you think it necessary?” .. . 

“T think it the first necessity for our race and for our time.” 


“Our race?” questioned Luke, with opened eyes. 


* Hebrews, V:7. 
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“Yes, sir. We are always alternating between reverence and 
irreverence in Ireland. Our literature and language are quite full of 
sarcasms, as well as of great ideas. And sarcasms about the most 
sacred things. Great wit and madness are nearly allied. So, too, are 
great wit and irreligion.” 


“But now,” said Luke, “with all our splendid idealism there can 
be but little danger?” 


“No,” said the master, “except that one ideal may supplant and 
destroy another. All ideals are opposed. At least,” he said modestly, 
“so I have read.” 

In a later section of the same novel (on p. 515) we read 
that Father Luke Delmege always regarded his former 
teachers as the Dii Majores of his youthful worship—the 
gods that moved in a different and loftier sphere. And 
Canon Sheehan rightly adds: “It is the awful reverence of 
youth for its superiors—an instinct that no good man ever 
wholly lays aside.” 


LACK OF REVERENCE: NATIONAL SIN 


If Canon Sheehan found reverence so essential to educa- 
tion in Ireland, whose people have always been outstanding 
for their respect for the things of God, what must be our 
duty as Catholic teachers to those boys and girls who are 
growing up in a country where lack of reverence is a na- 
tional sin? But we cannot inculcate reverence in our young 
people if we have not reverence ourselves. 


However, it should be easy for our teaching Sisters, them- 
selves the intimates of our Eucharistic King, to feel rever- 
ence for their pupils who are children of God, temples of 
the Holy Ghost, members of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
and prospective citizens of heaven. Given that attitude, our 
teachers will reverence their pupils, and the result will be 
the children’s respect for the consecrated woman. Our Sisters 
teach more by what they are than by what they say; they 
may say what they please, but they thunder what they are. 
May it never be said of any teaching Sister: ‘““What you are 
shrieks so loudly that I cannot hear what you say.” 


While feeling reverence for their pupils, our Sisters will 
teach the very best manners and morals. Manners and 
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morals go hand in hand. Reverence for our pupils will in- 
spire not only fine moral living and teaching, but also the 
practice of perfect courtesy. The grace of God is needed for 
such courtesy. The teachers who are nearest to the hearts 
of their pupils are nearest also to the heart of God. It is a 
Catholic principle that the antithesis of spirituality is not 
humanity but brutality. Man is never more truly human 
than when he is most spiritual, and never spiritual when he 
is not human. Francis of Assisi has illustrated these truths 
on a world-wide scale for seven hundred years. His winsome 
example may well teach us that only the best of both the 
natural and the super-natural is good enough for our pupils 
whose angels see the face of Our Father in heaven. 


VITALIZED COURSES IN RELIGION AND SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


Vitalized courses in religion are needed for our future teachers 
if they are to be apostles of integral Catholicism in their classrooms. 
A great deal has been done to improve. the teaching of college reli- 
gion, but a great deal remains to be done. A most unfortunate tra- 
dition is still too prevalent among both students and instructors that 
the classes in religion mean a minimum of preparation and a mini- 
mum of effort. “Any one can teach religion and any one can pass 
in religion” is the slogan. Catholic colleges will spend money to add 
books to the library for classes in history and literature, costly equip- 
ment is provided for the science laboratory to satisfy the require- 
ments of the standardizing agencies, but no money is available to 
add books needed for supplementary reading for the classes in 
religion. 

By Rev. William J. McGucken, S.J., “The Need of Courses in 
Catholic Philosophy of Education for High-School Teachers,” 
The National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 3 (May, 1936) 9-10. 





High School Religion 


TRANSFER OF LEARNING 


SOME DATA FROM A STUDY BASED ON THE CONCEPT OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


The June, 1936 issue of this magazine carried test ma- 
terial on the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ and 
Catholic Action. Part of this test material was presented 
in the form of ten life situations which were introduced 
to the teacher with the following paragraph: 

This section of the test will furnish teachers with an opportunity 
to see the ability of students to apply the idea of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ to practical situations in every day life. 
The test should not be given during a Religion or Sodality period. 
The administration of the test during either one of these periods 
would suggest answers to students. No key is furnished for this 
part of the test. 

At the request of the writer four Catholic high schools, 
two of them for boys and two of them for girls, administered 
this part of the test to their fourth year high school students 
in May of last semester and graciously permitted her to 
examine the reactions of students. The schools partici- 
pating were selected because of the opportunities they had 
afforded students, either through the curriculum or extra- 
curriculum activities, to become familiar with the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. There were 146 boys and 
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251 girls who took part in the study that required them to 
give for each of the ten practical situations three possible 
reasons for the conduct described. 


The following is a reproduction of the first situation * 
described in the test: 

Marie, Clara and Frances were members of the committee, 
appointed by their class, to purchase material for graduating 
dresses. Marie and Clara had a difficult time in convincing Frances 
that they should not purchase material from a store that paid unfair 
wages to employees. What are three possible reasons that caused 
Marie and Clara to take the position they did in this matter? 


Three hundred of the 397 boys and girls each gave 3 rea- 
sons; 50 boys and girls gave 2 answers each; 34 gave only 
1 reason and 13 gave no answer at all. Out of a total of 
1034 reasons given by the boys and girls who took part in 
this study only 8 times was the phrase “Mystical Body 
of Christ” used by any of the 397 students and then only 
by the girls, not by the boys. Four of the 8 students who 
mentioned the Mystical Body of Christ implied in their an- 
swer, “if Catholics do not receive just wages, they cannot 


have large families and, therefore, the Mystical Body will 
not grow.” The students who answered in this vein all at- 
tended the same school. The other 4 mentions of the 
Mystical Body stated: 

Indirectly, poor wages might harm the “Mystical Body of Christ.” 


They wished to help the suffering members of the Mystical Body 
(mentioned 3 times). 


It would be interesting to give in tabular form all the 
possible reasons suggested by the students who took part in 
this study. These reasons, however, are foreign to the im- 
mediate purpose of the investigation. Those that were 
mentioned most frequently might be summarized in the 
following manner: 

Frequency 
Reasons of mention 
They wanted to support a store that paid fair wages 
Sympathy for the worker. 
They would be cooperating with a store against workers... 145 


*In a later issue reference will be made to students’ replies to the other 
situations described. 
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Selfish motives 

Their personal responsibility 

The store probably sold an inferior grade of goods 
They would force the store to improve wages 

Paying unfair wages is a violation of a commandment.... 
Specific references to the encyclicals on labor 


The reasons classified above show the trend of students’ 
answers and manifest a recognition by many of a living- 
wage problem. However, they do not show any tendency 
on the part of students to relate an understanding of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ to the conduct of 
those who were having or who had educational advantages 
similar to their own. It would seem, therefore, that 
Catholic education, and particularly that phase of it that 
belongs to the formal teaching of Religion, might investi- 
gate these results further as a problem both in curriculum 
and in teaching procedure. 


Some of those questions that we as teachers might ask 
ourselves in endeavoring to discover why youth who have 
had opportunities to understand and appreciate the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ fail to recall it in this 
simple test at the close of the fourth year of high school are: 


. Is the doctrine itself something very new to students? 


Do I, the Religion teacher, and all other teachers who 
came in contact with youth have a clear understanding 
of the doctrine? 


. Do we as teachers manifest our understanding and ap- 
preciation of the doctrine in our conduct toward our 
students and everyone, without exception? 


Did our students receive more than a mere lecture ac- 
quaintanceship with the doctrine? 


. Are our classes guided to interpret the doctrine in terms 
of life situations? 


The above questions and others will suggest themselves 
to the thoughtful teacher. Inspiring lectures, beautiful read- 
ings and grand resolutions will not carry over into the every- 
day life of our students unless (1) he receives more than 
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inspiration; (2) he gets an adequate understanding which 
cannot be procured without studying; (3) he gets this un- 
derstanding in terms of practical life situations; (4) he 
experiences it in his immediate environment, particularly in 
the environment made and controlled by those who present 
the doctrine to him; (5) he is guided, reminded and helped 
to apply the doctrine in his everyday living of twenty-four 
hours’ duration. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE NEGRO 
As Catholic schools open their doors this month they will face 
the choice of accepting or not accepting Negro students. 
Many colleges do accept the Negro student, and the shame of it is 
that we would penalize them were we to name them. That obstacle 
to interracial justice, the white Catholic layman, has on too many 


occasions withdrawn his children from Catholic institutions bold 
enough to offer Integral Catholicism to an opposed group. 

We commend those Catholic colleges who have taken the step. 
They are not alone. The past year has seen many a stronghold of 
group intolerance fall. 

It is most important to the Church in America that the Negro 
be granted his right to Catholic education. For the spiritual health 
of our group we must all climb on the bandwagon for this phase 
of better race relations. 

The right of education is a right of Justice alone. The Negro 
has never asked for more than Justice. 

To admit Negro students into a Catholic institution of learning 
is not an Act of Charity. It merely fulfills a due and elementary 
need of the Negro. 


Is it too much to ask that the Negro be given a right due him as 
a child of God? 


A September editorial in The Catholic Worker, Vol. IV, No. 5 
(September, 1936) p. 4. 





College Religion 


NOTRE DAME SURVEYS INDICATE POPULARITY 
OF THE “DAILY RELIGIOUS BULLETIN” 


JOHN H. SHEEHAN 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


An editorial captioned “The Daily Religious Bulletin,” on 
page 852 of the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION for 
June, 1936, stated: 


In this present note we are referring not to the bulletin board, 
a splendid medium for promotional purposes, but to the mimeo- 
graphed sheets now quite widely used in Catholic high schools and 
colleges throughout the country. We first became familiar with the 
University of Notre Dame’s daily bulletin. We have admired it for 
years. We read it and the Religion bulletins of other Catholic 
schools with interest. We wonder, however, to what use students 
put these bulletins. In what spirit do they read them? With what 
seriousness do they ponder over their lines? We hope that where 
religious bulletins are published at the high school level at least a 
few minutes of the Religion period is given to their consideration. 
There is an investigation we would like to suggest to colleges using 
the daily religious bulletin. To what extent would a larger number 
of students make a thoughtful use of the Religion bulletin if it were 
presented to them in fewer words and shorter form? 


Such an investigation as the one suggested has been con- 
ducted, not once, but many times during the past fifteen 
years at the University of Notre Dame, where a Daily Re- 
ligious Bulletin was started in 1921. The results of these 
investigations seem to prove conclusively the popularity and 
efficacy of the one-page Bulletin, as published there, and, 
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among the hundreds of students who have answered ques- 
tionnaires on the subject, none on record has advanced the 
suggestion that a shorter bulletin would be more acceptable. 


In fact, the Notre Dame Religious Bulletin owes its exist- 
ence largely to the demands of the students themselves for 
such a medium. The Reverend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., now 
president of the University, became prefect of Religion in 
1917, serving in that capacity until 1933. Under his editing 
hand, the first bulletin was issued on October 24, 1921. It 
consisted of a few pointed paragraphs condemning abuses 
occurring at a mission that had begun that morning. It was 
titled the “Mission Bulletin” and copies were posted in each 
of the residence halls and on the bulletin board for off- 
campus students. Other bulletins of admonition, suggestion 
and advice were posted during the succeeding days of the 
mission. 


Then the mission ended. So did the bulletin. But the stu- 
dents began to ask for more. The present title was adopted 
and issues appeared two or three times a week. Then came 
requests for a daily bulletin and the demand was met. As 
before, the Bulletin was posted on various bulletin boards. 
Carbon copies were made available for those students who 
called for them. So many called that, in September, 1924, 
mimeographing began. 

Distribution continued by personal call at the office of 
the prefect of Religion only. The request was made that 
circulation outside the University be restricted to known 
friends who would understand local conditions and who 
would see in the text the exaggerated outlines of a caricature. 


In 1929, the University decided to furnish each student 
with a copy daily, and to mail the Bulletin to alumni and 
friends who might ask for it. The mailing list outside of the 
University grew phenomenally, today numbering some five 
thousand copies, including more than five hundred schools. 
It is estimated that the Bulletin now has one hundred thou- 
sand readers in forty-seven states and fifteen foreign coun- 
tries. 


As far as the Notre Dame students are concerned, has the 
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Bulletin really been effective? While it was asked for by the 
students themselves, was it really being read? How well? 
Father O’Hara left nothing to chance, nothing to guess-work, 
regarding the Bulletin or any other spiritual activity. He de- 
cided upon a yearly survey of the student body to be accom- 
plished through questionnaires that were to be returned 
anonymously, assuring complete frankness. 

The yearly questionnaire, started in 1921-22, has covered 
a wide variety of topics, each questionnaire averaging forty- 
five to fifty questions. These were made available to all stu- 
dents, some being filled out by non-Catholics, and the return 
of them has been on an entirely voluntary and anonymous 
basis. Among the questions, nearly every year, there has 
been one regarding the Bulletin. The material gathered 
through the questionnaire is analyzed, edited and published 
in an annual Religious Survey. Regarding the Bulletin, the 
1933-34 Survey answers this question: 


Do you read the Religious Bulletin every day? 


Occasionally 

About one-half the time 
Not every day If paragraphs are short 
If it looks interesting Until this year I did 
Three-four times a week Not so good lately 
When I receive it Miscellaneous 


REMARKS 


“Regularly. So does the family.” 


“Yes, just about. I think it is great. Sometimes I send it to my 
girl.” 


“Yes, every day. I consider it part of my Notre Dame education.” 


“No. I look at them every day, but if they go into Scripture or 
theology, I generally throw them aside.” 


“No. I stopped reading it after it tried to shame us into going 
to Communion.” 


“You bet I do. They are a big event in the day. I’ve saved them 
for four years and re-read them at home.” 


“Yes, and I react normally, praising and damning it.” 

“Being my first year at Notre Dame, I was a bit slow to cultivate 
the habit. However, I now get a keen enjoyment out of it.” 

“The Bulletin is one of my major subjects, and I can frankly say 
that I spend more time on it than I do on some subjects.” 
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“Yes. It is instructive, intelligent, and I get much horse-sense 
from reading it. It often makes me sore at the attitude it takes.” 


“Yes, mostly to see whom the writer is back-biting each time.” 

“Yes, and enjoy it thoroughly. Prick a few of these bloated 
sophisticates more, eh?” 

These are a good cross-section of the remarks,pro and con, 
accompanying the replies. Since the questionnaire is regard- 
ed by the students as sincere, the replies are correspondingly 


straightforward. In the 1924-25 Survey, the question was 
asked: 


In what way has the Religious Bulletin influenced you? 
In various ways 

In no way 

I don’t read it 


REMARKS 


“It has made me a daily communicant.” 

“It imparts information which it seems we cannot get in any 
other way.” 

“It has helped me to realize why I am here.” 

“It has solved some doubts but I cannot agree with some of its 
criticisms.” 

“None; I have given up reading its cynical, caustic, prejudiced 
remarks.” 

“It gives me reading that is spiritual and still up to date, not 
dry, as most spiritual books are.” 

“Tt has made me think. (this is unusual).” 

“It is a good examination of conscience.” 


“I thought I was in love, but the Bulletins on marriage brought 
me to my senses.” 


“It has merely told me when to fast and when to attend services. 
It is also a good joke.” 


“It has been a constant reminder of the real purpose for which 
my parents sent me here.” 


“It has made me realize that a priest knows quite a bit about 
what is going on, and has helped me to try to do good.” 


In the Survey for 1931-32, one question was: 
Do you pray for the intentions listed in the Religious Bul- 
letin? 


233 Seldom 
At times 272 No 
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REMARKS 


“Yes, by reserved intention.” 

“No, but I intend to.” 

“Since I’ve seen this Religious Survey.” 
“I’m afraid my prayers are selfish.” 

“The Bulletin is included in all my prayers.” 
“Yes; I’ll want prayers too.” 

“Surely” (a non-Catholic). 

“For serious illness” (a non-Catholic). 


The results of all of these student surveys indicate that 
the Religious Bulletin, as conducted at the University of 
Notre Dame is achieving its purpose, namely, as the writer 
sees it, to make the Catholic religion a practical part, the 
guiding norm, of everyday life. Certainly, no one could be 
better equipped than the priest writing this daily message, 
namely the prefect of Religion who is also the spiritual 
director and advisor for the boys to whom the Bulletin goes. 
For the first twelve years of its existence, the Religious 
Bulletin was edited by the Reverend John F. O’Hara, 
C.S.C. Since then, it has been one of the duties of the Rev- 
erend John J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C. 


In a sense, the Bulletin is written by the boys themselves, 
as well as for them, since it is concerned only with their 
problems. Throughout the year, many write in requesting 
the discussion of particular matters. Questions and criticism 
are welcomed. To promote such an interest, the Religious 
Survey for 1926-27 asked: 


What question would you like answered in the Religious 
Bulletin? 


Among the several hundred replies, the following half- 
dozen are typical: 


“What points of character should one look for in a prospective 
wife?” 


“How can I break a bad habit?” 

“Why doesn’t the Catholic Church have Mass in the evening?” 
“Why do we hear so little of St. Joseph in the life of Christ?” 
“How can I increase my love of God?” 

“How has N. D.’s moral education affected her alumni?” 
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From the repeated investigations that have been made, 
year after year, it would seem that it can be truthfully said 
that a daily religious bulletin, if kept vitally interesting 
by careful and intelligent editing, will most certainly be well 
read and digested. To quote from the Notre Dame Reli- 
gious Survey for 1933-34: 

“The Religious Bulletin, delivered daily to each student’s room, 
is a mimeographed sheet that discusses current religious matters 
appearing in newspapers and magazines, answers questions of the 
students, corrects abuses, endeavors to stimulate spiritual life on 


the campus. It is frank, direct, written in the language of the stu- 
dents themselves. 


“More than 88% of the students read it faithfully every day, 
about 8% read it more or less regularly, and 4% do not read it at 
all—at least, not every day. A number state that they save special 
copies, others, entire sets of the Bulletin.” 


In the opinion of the originator of Notre Dame’s daily 
Religious Bulletin, Reverend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., who 
remains an interested reader even though no longer its 
editor, the Bulletin has assumed and remained at its present 
size because the readers want it that way. He says: 


“The Bulletin was much shorter originally, as an examina- 
tion of the first issues will show. However, the material pre- 
sented was lengthened to a full page mimeographed sheet 
as a result of student interest and questions, and it became 
necessary to use smaller type and closer spacing. Even with 
this provision, hundreds of questions must be left unan- 
swered at the end of each school year, in addition to the 


many questions which are answered personally by the Pre- 
fect of Religion.” 





FRESHMAN RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST* 


Data pertaining to the Religion Placement Test appeared 
monthly in this JouRNAL during the past year. A perfect 
score on that test would have been 202. The following data 
on the frequency distribution of scores corresponding to the 
number of years spent in Catholic schools should be of 
interest to all Catholic school teachers. 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES CORRESPONDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF YEARS SPENT IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
aia Years in Catholic Schools on 
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98.18 82.89 104.9 


Surprisingly high scores are found among those students 
who have never attended Catholic schools, and correspond- 
ingly low scores, in some cases, among students who have 
spent from eight to twelve years in Catholic schools. The 
mean scores of the distribution in the table indicate a range 
of thirty-three between the group having the highest and 
the group having the lowest number of years of Catholic 
school education. The middle group has a mean score 
mid-way between the two groups. This seems to be a nor- 
mal distribution of results and emphasizes the usefulness 
of the test, as well as the desirability of providing different 
courses in Religion in the freshman year of college. 





* Copies of the revised test may now be procured from the Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. 
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AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprror’s Nore: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the JourNaAL began 
the publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of 
books. The following sections have already been printed: Series; General 
Reference; Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious 
Orders; Comparative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System; Supernatural 
State and Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology; 
Philosophy ; Sociology, Economics and Government; Education; Human Evo- 
lution and Science; Catholic Literature; Fiction; Biography. In subsequent 
numbers of this magazine lists will appear under the following headings: 
Biography and Devotional Reading. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with 
the “Science and Culture Texts,” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. 
This annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the 
assistance of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic 
colleges for women. 


BioGRAPHY (continued ) 


Life of Christ 
Adam, Rev. Karl 
Christ Our Brother Macmillan, 1932, 1.75 


“This series of essays is knit together by a thread, the human 
nature of Christ. Not light reading, but a book well worth read- 
ing.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Felder, Hilarn, O.M.Cap. 
Christ and the Critic, 2v. Benziger, 1924, 12.50 


“In the first volume of this important work the author critically 
examined the historic and pedagogic value of our knowledge of 
Christ and His doctrine. In his second volume, the learned 
Capuchin portrays for us the person of Christ in His humanity.” 
—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Fillion, Very Rev. Louis Claude, S.S. 
Life of Christ, 3v. Herder, 1930-1931, 12.00 


“The author’s work is historical, critical, and apologetic in 
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nature and as such it is valuable.”—Month (Excellent for refer- 
ence.) 

Fouard, C. H. 
Christ the Son of God, 2v. Longmans, 1921, 4.50 


Best for college students. Excellent because of its clarity, easy 
style and factual objective narrative. 


Goodier, Archbishop Alban 
The Passion and Death of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ Kenedy, 1933, 3.00 
“The Archbishop’s endeavor throughout has been to exhibit 
the human qualities which distinguished our Lord from the men 
around Him, and, as nothing so manifests the worth of human 
character as its reaction to adversity clearly it is the episode of 


the passion and death of Christ that affords the best field for 
his method.”—Month. 


Goodier, Archbishop Alban 
The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ: 
An interpretation, 2v. Kenedy, 1930, 7.50 
“In a series of about a hundred living pictures the evangelical 
facts are harmonized and illustrated by the local and national 
characteristics of Palestine, with references drawn from the Old 
Testament in its prophetic forecast.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Grandmaison, Rev. Leonce de 
Jesus Christ, 2v. Macmillan, 1930-1932, 4.50 each 
“Not a ‘popular’ life of Christ but rather a study of sources 
and of New Testament criticism as well as the presentation in 
the light of Catholic tradition of our Lord’s character and 
teaching.” —M onth. 


Marnas, Melanie 
Who Is Then This Man? Translated from the French 
by Henry Longan Stuart. With an introduction 
by the translator. Dutton, 1929, 2.50 
“It is orthodox in its viewpoints and solid in its interpreta- 


tions. The volume is worthy of a place among the well-known 
lives of Christ.”—America. 


Blessed Virgin 

Gerbet, Abbé 
The Lily of Israel: the Life of the Blessed Virgin 
(Revised edition) Kenedy, 1916, 1.50 
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“A real prose poem that can be read and enjoyed by young 
and old alike.”—Foreword. 
Meynell, Alice 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus. An Essay 
(New edition) Anning Bell, 2.50 
“An elaborate piece of fine writing.”—Athenaeum Warner. 
O’Connell, Very Rev. C. 
Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary Murphy, 1914, 1.00 
This life of the Virgin Mary is woven around her titles as 
set forth in the Litany. 
Orsini, Abbe 
The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary. From the 
French of Abbé Orsini by Provost Husenbeth. 
N. Y. Johnson, Fry & Co., 1869, 1.40 O.P. 


“A work of solid and accurate learning written with great 
unction and feeling.”—Preface. 


The following books on the Life of Christ were also recom- 
mended: 


Adam, Rev. K. Christ and the Western Mind. Sheed, 1930, 1.00 
Carroll, Rev. Patrick J., C.S.C. The Man-God; a Life of Jesus. 
Scott, 1927, 1.60 


Didon, Rev. Henri, O.P. Life of Jesus Christ (6th edition) Herder, 
1928, 3.75 


D’Arcy, Rev. M. C. Christ, Priest and Redeemer. (T.F.S.) Mac- 
millan, 1928, .75 


Elliott, Rev. Walter, C.S.P. The Life of Christ (New edition). 
Paulist Press, 1917, 1.80 


Haggeney, Rev. Francis J., S.J. The Savior as St. Matthew Saw 
Him, (3v.) Herder, 1928-1930, 7.00 


Lagrange, Rev. M. J., O.P. Christ and Renan. Translated by Maisie 
Ward. Benziger, 1.50 


Meschler, Rev. Moritz, S.J. Humanity of Jesus. Herder, 1926, 1.15 








Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 





NOTES ON TEACHING THE “OUR FATHER” AND 
THE “HAIL MARY” TO SMALL CHILDREN 





REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Church 
Worcester, Massachusetts 





Immediately following the lessons in the Catechism on 
God and Creation the “Our Father” should be studied. In 
teaching this prayer use small flash cards (7x2 inches) and 
a large blank-space prayer-card. 


On one side of the small flash card, print a word taken 
from the prayer. On the other side write clearly, or print 
in smaller type, a substitute word which is more easily 
understood and which can be supplied for the proper word. 
By the use of these cards the children can be taught the 
words of the prayer and their meaning. In teaching the 
words and their substitutes, the cards can be flashed before 
the children, at one time showing the proper words and 
asking them to supply the substitutes, at another time 
showing the substitute words and asking them to supply 
the proper words. In some cases it might be helpful, before 


showing the substitute word, to ask the children to suggest 
a substitute word. 


The following words and their substitutes are suggested 
for use on the flash cards. Teachers, however, may select 
other prayer words and other substitute words. FATHER-God; 
ART IN-lives in; HALLOWED-honored or loved; wILt-desire 
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or wish; THIS DAY-today; BREAD-needs; FORGIVE-pardon; 
TRESPASSES-sins or offenses or wrong doing; DELIVER-free or 
save us from; Evit-harm. 

The blank-space prayer-card profitably follows the use 
of the small flash cards. The prayer is printed on a large 
card, substituting blank spaces for the words already used 
on the small cards. This prayer-card can be used in various 
ways. The teacher can point to the blank spaces and ask 
for the proper words or their substitutes. The children may 
be asked to read the prayer, supplying the proper words 
or their substitutes. It seems best, however, to have the 
prayer well known before asking the children to provide 
the substitute words when reading the prayer. 

The following is the form for the “Our Father” omitting 
the prayer-words suggested for the flash cards. 


OIE es OD cnn: MORVOR, 
be Thy name; 
Thy kingdom come; 
Thy be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


Give us our daily 
_ a | 

As we forgive those who trespass against us, 
And lead us not into temptation, 

BI ccctinitierteiee A I scccciernstiitecninncs 


’ 


THE HAIL MARY 


Teaching the “Hail Mary” at this time will be an appro- 
priate introduction to the next lesson that deals with the 
birth of Christ. 


In teaching this prayer use flash cards. On one side of 
each card print in large letters a word from the prayer, and 
on the other side print in small letters, or write, the mean- 
ing or some explanation of the word. Teachers may use 
the exact wording to explain the meaning of the proper 
word to the children or they may use the wording as a 
guide to develop the meaning in their own words. If two 
sets of cards are prepared, both the words and their mean- 
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ings could be displayed by attaching the cards to a burlap 
sheet or by placing them in a slot board. The children 
should be directed to place the cards in the proper places. 


In preparing cards for the “Hail Mary” the following 
suggestions are offered: 


Words from Prayer Meaning of Words 

HAIL How-do or Good Morning 

MARY The Blessed Virgin 

FULL As much as possible; Filled with 

OF GRACE Spiritual beauty or health 

THE LORD God 

IS WITH THEE Is with you, Mary 

BLESSED Greatly favored 

ART THOU Is Mary 

AMONGST WOMEN Of all women 

AND BLESSED And favored or great 

IS THE FRUIT That which is produced or brought 
forth 

OF THY WOMB By Birth 

JESUS The Son of God; Saviour 

HOLY Pleasing to God 

MARY The Blessed Virgin 

MOTHER OF GOD God’s mother 

PRAY Speak to God 

FOR US All saying the prayer 

SINNERS We have committed sin 

NOW This day, this minute 

AND AT THE And at the 


HOUR OF OUR DEATH When we are to die 
AMEN. 


A picture of the Annunciation can also be used. Hof- 
mann’s Annunciation was used when planning the follow- 
ing. With the picture in view of the children, have them 
recite the “Hail Mary”. Read the words of St. Luke, I:26- 
42, informing the children that the words will explain the 
picture and tell them to listen for the words in the first part 
of the “Hail Mary”. Repeat St. Luke’s version in your 
own words. 
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Then ask the following questions about the picture: Is 
this an inside or an outside scene? Is there a carpet on the 
floor? What is the name of the Angel? Whose messenger 
is the Angel? To whom is the Angel talking? Does Mary 
believe in God? What are the first words that the Angel 
spoke to Mary? In what prayer do we find these words? 
Was this picture taken in New York? Why is this picture 
called the “Annunciation”? What name did the Angel sug- 
gest for Mary’s Son? Was this picture taken before or 
after the birth of Jesus? Did God love Mary? Was God 
present with Mary? Did Mary love God? Whom did Mary 
go to see after the Angel had departed? What did Saint 
Elizabeth say to Mary? If you were living 1900 years ago 
would you have liked to be a friend of Mary’s? Where is 
Mary now? How can you be Mary’s friend now? What 
prayer can you say to honor Mary? How often should you 
say this prayer? 

An additional help in teaching the “Hail Mary” would 
be its dramatization. Explain the source of the entire 
prayer. At the Annunciation the words spoken to Mary by 
the Angel Gabriel were: “Hail (Mary), full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee; blessed art thou amongst women.” When 
Mary visited her cousin, Saint Elizabeth, the greeting of 
Elizabeth was: “Blessed art thou amongst women and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb (Jesus).” The words of the 
second section of the “Hail Mary” were added by the 
Church. Following the explanation, select two children, one 
to represent the Angel and the other to represent Saint 
Elizabeth. If desired another child might represent the 
Blessed Virgin; or a statue of Mary could be used. If a 
statue is used, carefully explain to the children that they 
are not talking to the statue but to Mary, who is in heaven. 
When the two children have recited the words assigned 
them, have all the children join in the words of the second 
section of the “Hail Mary”. In repeating the dramatization, 
select other children to represent the characters, so that 
all may become familiar with the words of the “Hail Mary”. 


This article is based on the author’s First Communion Catechism which can 
be secured from The George Grady Press, 445 W. 4lst Street, New York, 
The Catechetical Guild, 120 E. 5th Street, St. Paul, Minnesota, and from 
local Catholic dealers; $3.50 per hundred. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
III. THE WORLD CAPITAL 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


The Church, that society founded by Jesus Christ on His 
apostles, was by His direction to be one but all embracing, 
including within its membership all mankind. These charac- 
teristics already implied in the founding of the Church are 
now to be given a more detailed treatment. This is neces- 
sary that we may identify beyond question which is the 
true Church of Christ at the present day. Every society, it 
is true, must have unity, but because of its purpose the 
Church has a special unity by virtue of its divine foundation. 
The Divine Master clearly states in what that unity is to 
consist. His Church is to be one in government, one in 
faith, and one in worship. 

The unity of government results from the manner in 
which Christ speaks of His Church, never of His Churches. 
His Church then was to be one society under one govern- 
ment, and not a collection of societies, each with its own 
government, distinct and separate from the rest. So the 
apostles understood Him and when they will speak of the 
churches, or separate communities in later times, they are 
always careful to make it clear that they form altogether 
the one Church or body of the saints. Then the Savior ex- 
presses the same thought of unity of government in the 
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comparisons He used of the Church. It is a sheepfold, but 
ruled by a single shepherd; it is a city, it is a kingdom, but 
these suppose unity of government. The apostles also 
thought of the Church as one in government, mindful of 
His words to them, “As the Father hath sent me so also I 
send you.” Their mission was to supply for Him when He 
was no longer visibly present in the world. They did not 
feel that they were empowered to act separately but rather 
collectively as if they were the one Christ Himself. Though 
twelve in number there was no division of authority among 
them, but as a body, a unit of power, they ruled the Church. 
St. Paul expresses it well in saying that the Church must be 
“one body and one Spirit”, comparing it to the single, undi- 
vided nature of a living body, with the one governing will 
over all its members, no matter how diverse their functions. 


Underlying unity of government is unity of faith. The 
Christ’s commission is: “Teach ye all nations . . . teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.”” Every man was to hear and receive the whole doc- 
trine of Christ. Every man must believe one and the same 
body of truths. The Church was to be one in faith. Again 
the Apostle of the Gentiles writes: “one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.” The same simile recurs often, that the Church 
is like a living body. As there is but one directing mind in 
the living body, so there must be but one faith in the 
Church. All Christians are to glorify God “with one mind 
and one mouth”. There are to be no schisms among them 
but they are to be perfect “in the same mind and the same 
judgment”. There are to be no dissensions and no offences 
contrary to the doctrines that have been learned. Those 


who are given to these things “do not serve Christ our 
Lord”. 


On unity of faith follows necessarily unity in worship, 
for worship is nothing more than the practical manifestation 
of faith. All those that believe the same doctrines concern- 
ing God and their relations to Him will also be of one mind 
on the manner in which He is to be honored by external and 
internal worship. They cannot disagree about the rites which 
honor God and sanctify men, for these they have learned 
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of their teachers, these they have accepted with faith in 
Christ and God. And thus unity of faith is the most impor- 
tant characteristic of the three, and it really is the source 
of the unity of government and worship. In understanding 
this we perceive that the Church established by Christ is 
no loose association of philosophers or a sort of open forum 
for men with views more or less in common. The conditions 
for membership are too definitely fixed for any such con- 
ception as that. The primary condition is, as we have already 
noted, belief in Jesus Christ and His teachings. Without 
that, entrance into the body was impossible, and after en- 
trance, if that was lost, exclusion from the body of the 
society was inevitable. All then came into the Church in 
exactly the same fashion. They heard the teaching of the 
Christ through His preachers, by the grace of God they 
believed in Him as the Redeemer and the Divine Teacher. 
They accepted all His doctrines and in that body of doctrine 
were found directions on how they were to worship God. 
They could not then honestly accept the Christ unless they 
felt themselves bound to follow these directions, since they 
were the prescriptions of God Himself on the manner in 
which He was to be worshiped. Similarly they heard as a 
part of the teaching of the Christ and believed it that He 
had appointed rulers and superiors in His Church, His rep- 
resentatives, whom they were to heed and obey as they 
would obey the Christ Himself. Thus unity of faith assured 
unity of government and unity of worship, and the early 
history of the Church proves that no form of this threefold 
unity could be sacrificed without eventuating in loss of 
membership in the Church. Those who went after false 
doctrines soon added peculiar practices to the common wor- 
ship of the Church and all too soon were in open rebellion 
against the authority of its leaders, or in following strange 
practices of piety, certain tendencies appeared, speedily 
developing into false doctrines, and again refusal to submit 
to authority. Or in oppositions to authority even in matters 
of discipline, pride quickly led them to claim special knowl- 
edge by revelations to justify their disobedience. The final 
outcome, unless they were corrected and brought to a better 
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mind, was excommunication, which they had really inflicted 
on themselves in their departure from the unity fixed by 
Christ- There is no relaxation on this point on the part of 
the apostles no matter how tolerant they might be of the 
weakness of humanity even as redeemed and exalted by the 
abundant grace of God. Their direction is always the same; 
let no one depart from the unity of the body of the Church. 
If he withdraws, admonish and correct him and then if he 
will not return, avoid him as an infidel as no longer of the 
body of the Church, for if he refuses to hear the Church 
then he is self-condemned. There is no room for factions 
within the Church, for all the members are members of the 
Body of Christ, and all are of Christ no matter by whom 
they received the gospel nor by whom they were baptized. 
The communion of charity in one common faith, under one 
common authority, in one common worship is ever to be 
sought, fostered, preserved. 


For the apostles were mindful of the prayer of Christ 
after the Last Supper, when He petitioned His eternal 
Father for His apostles, but “not for them only do I pray, 
but for them also who through their word shall believe in 
Me, that they may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me and I 
in Thee; that they, also, may be one in Us”. They knew 
the efficacy of this divine petition, but they knew also how 
necessary it was to cooperate with the divine help thus 
impetrated that the Church might possess that which the 
Master prayed for, an absolute unity, excluding all divi- 
sion, either in government, doctrine or worship, reflecting 
on earth the perfect unity of the Father and His Divine 
Son in heaven. St. Paul is particularly emphatic in insisting 
on the unity as a fundamental characteristic of the Church. 
The comparison of the Church with a living body recurs in 
many places in his letters to the communities. In the epistle 
to the Ephesians he writes: “As the body is one and has 
many members, and all the members of the body, whereas 
they are many, yet are one body, so also is Christ. For in 
one spirit were we all baptised into one body, whether Jew 
or Gentile.” The members of the Church are like parts of 
the same living organism. They live by the same spiritual 
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life, believe the same doctrine, participate in the same wor- 
ship, and yield obedience to the one and the same authority. 
Elsewhere he reminds them that since they partake of the 
one Bread, that is the Eucharist, they must all be one body 
though they are many. He describes the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church granting the charisms to the different 
members in various degrees according to their office, yet it 
is the one Spirit that pervades all and all the gifts are to the 
building up of the one body of Christ, culminating and 
meeting in the unity of faith and knowledge, builded up 
into the body, of which Christ is the head, a body most 
intimately and compactly joined together. And as we have 
already remarked above the Apostle of the Gentiles deals 
most severely with those who withdraw from the unity of 
the faith. St. John, the apostle of love, is equally unrelent- 
ing, directing his readers that they shall not allow one to 
enter their homes, nor even greet him if he abide not in the 
teaching of Christ but withdraw from it and so withdraw 
from God. 


No less striking a characteristic of the Church of Christ 
than its perfect unity is it universality or catholicity. The 
Divine Master in His commission to the apostles emphati- 
cally stated that the Kingdom of God was not to be the 
privilege of any particular race or class. They were com- 
manded to preach the Gospel to “all nations” and to “every 
creature”. If, in the beginning of their preaching, He per- 
mitted them to preach only to the “lost sheep of the house 
of Israel’’, it was that the people of election might have the 
early opportunity to accept the realization of the promises 
made down through the centuries to their fathers. This was 
but fitting for that race which had been the depositary of 
the revelation of God, the object of His special Covenant, 
the recipient of the promises of the Redeemer to come. But 
when He was about to depart from this world and hence 
was committing His Church to the apostles, He commanded 
them not to confine their teaching to the men of any par- 
ticular race or social status. The apostles obeyed Him, for 
St. Paul applied to himself and his fellow apostles the words 
of the Psalmist: “their sound has gone forth into all the 
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earth, and their words unto the ends of the whole world.” 
He wrote to the Colossians that the Gospel is believed “in 
the whole world”. 


It is necessary to explain somewhat at length just pre- 
cisely what is the catholicity that Christ designated as a 
mark of His Church, otherwise one may be misled into seek- 
ing for it in vain. The word itself in general means uni- 
versality or totality, but as applied to the Church, it may 
be understood in several ways. Thus virtual catholicity on 
the part of the Church is her right and aptitude to be spread 
through all the nations of the earth. But actual catholicity 
or of fact is her visible and progressive diffusion in the 
world with the result that among the important known 
nations a considerable part of their populations gradually 
become members of the Church. This conjoined with unity 
is called the formal catholicity of the Church. Now it is 
quite plain from the several statements of Christ that He 
willed that His Church be not only virtually Catholic but 
also actually so. This is to be the characteristic considered 
more especially in its members, while other marks rather 
regard its form and purpose. 

Thus Jesus intended to bestow upon His Church such 
doctrine and such means of salvation as were suited and 
sufficient for all men. He compares His Church to the grain 
of mustard seed that grows up into a great tree, larger than 
all the plants. He speaks of God’s love for the whole world 
as so great that He sent His only begotten Son in order to 
save everyone who would believe. St. Paul in like manner 
speaks of the Savior as wishing all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth, the one God, the one 
Mediator of God and men, who paid the ransom for all. St. 
John, in similar fashion, declares that the redemption is for 
the sins of the whole world. These passages all refer to the 
virtual catholicity of the Church. 

But further the Christ willed for His Church progressive 
actual catholicity, as He explained to His apostles on 
Ascension Day, that they should be witnesses to Him not 
only in Judea and Samaria but even to the ends of the earth. 
That they were to go to the whole world, preaching the 
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gospel to every creature and that He would abide with them 
all days until the end of the world. Already He had de- 
clared that many would come from the east and the west 
and sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the king- 
dom of heaven. In the parable of the sower, He had ex- 
plained that field in which the Son of Man sowed the word 
of God is the world. And while His personal ministry was 
confined for the most part to the people of His own race, 
yet he did not reject the nations but rather predicted they 
would enter into the kingdom and the chosen people be 
rejected. The apostles so understood him, for from Pentecost 
day they preached the gospel to the gentiles, admitting them 
to membership in the Church and recognizing that they were 
directed by the Holy Ghost to carry the good news to all 
the nations. Paul, by a special intervention of God, was con- 
stituted the Apostle of the Gentiles, and insistently repeats 
that there is no distinction to be made, for “‘there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, neither greek nor 
barbarian” but as many as are baptised have put on Christ 
Jesus, in whom all are one. He bears witness, too, that the 


promises were already partly fulfilled in his life time, for 
the gospel is in the entire world, growing and bearing fruit 
as the Master had foretold in the parables. 


But while we must make the distinctions above noted 
between virtual and actual catholicity in Christ’s Church 
we must not lose sight of the fact that they are intimately 
connected and the one is really the consequence of the other. 
The social and numerical catholicity of the Church, includ- 
ing in its membership men of every condition and grade of 
culture and in considerable numbers throughout the whole 
world, is not an accidental matter but results from the vigor 
which her virtual catholicity gives her. For the Church could 
not have failed to achieve within a reasonable time after her 
foundation a moral catholicity, because her teachers were 
supported by Christ Himself in their mission to the world, 
and because her doctrines, being the doctrines of God, must 
have made a powerful appeal to the reason of all well dis- 
posed men. And this imperishable Church still existing in 
the world, for the same reasons of the help it has from God 
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and the aptness of its doctrines for human needs, must pos- 
sess a moral catholicity and in accordance with the will of 
Christ that all men be saved, strive by practical and organ- 
ized effort for the ideal of absolutely universality. 


We speak of the ideal of absolute universality, because we 
must be careful to recognize that the Christ did not foretell 
that His Church would possess physical and absolute uni- 
versality, but rather moral and relative catholicity. “The 
light indeed came into the world, but men loved darkness 
rather than light, for their works were evil.” He foretold 
that his followers would be the object of persecutions be- 
cause many would not believe. But for their comfort He 
reminded them that if the world hated them, it had hated 
Him before them. Again in the after days there would arise 
many false prophets who would seduce many and the charity 
of many would grow cold. Yet in spite of all these, the 
gospel of the Kingdom was to be preached in the whole 
world and be a witness to all nations, then only would come 
the consummation of all things. Such then is the catholicity 
of Christ’s Church, included in His will that all men be 
saved, in this sense that to everyone is given at least suffi- 
cient grace that He may come to the knowledge of the truth 
and by entrance into the Church be placed in the desired 
position to attain everlasting life. The small grain of mus- 
tard seed grows into a mighty tree wherein the birds of the 
air may rest, for it is larger than all the plants and may 
shelter all the nations of the earth. Not into many groups 
but into one only are the nations of mankind to be gathered, 
these other sheep not yet of the fold, but these also the 
Shepherd will bring that there may be one fold and one 
shepherd of all men, in the unity and catholicity of the 
Church. 

Moreover the Savior does not leave men free to enter or 
not to enter the Church, for corresponding to the command 
given the apostles to preach, there is an obligation on all 
men to hear and obey them and this they can do only in 
becoming members of the Church. Those that will not be- 
lieve are condemned and hence anyone that recognizes the 
Church of Christ and will not become its members cannot 
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be saved. In a later article we will treat more at length of 
those who are not in actual visible communion with the 
Catholic Church. It is a delicate question touching upon 
the innermost secrets of the human conscience in individual 
cases and many things are obscure because we know so 
little of the exact workings of the mystery of God’s mercy. 
Here we simply indicate the obligation of membership that 
certainly rests upon all men as soon as it becomes evident 
to them that they are in the presence of the true Church 
and are not members of it. In like manner those who have 
membership in the true Church are not free to withdraw 
from it. Whether it be a matter of doctrine that they find 
hard to accept, or a matter of discipline in which they are 
inclined to rebel against the authorities of the true Church, 
they must submit their judgments and their wills to the 
teaching and ruling power that is divinely committed to the 
leaders of the Church. There is no room for discussion on 
this point, for who shall call God into judgment or who shall 
inquire of Him: why dost Thou this? Both heretics, who 
err in doctrine, and schismatics, who fail in obedience to the 
Church, can not be saved for they forsake the true Church 
and violate its unity while they also disregard its univer- 
sality, with the consequent obligation of obtaining and re- 
taining membership. They are selfcondemned as St. Paul 
tells us in their refusal to hear the Church. This is a living 
body of which Christ is the Head. In Christ alone is salva- 
tion and whenever a member is severed from the body it 
ceases to live. So in the body of the Church you live by the 
life of Christ the Head and the members who are cut off 
cease to live and cannot be saved. “I am the vine,” said 
Christ, “and you, the branches; he that abideth in Me and I 
in him, the same beareth much fruit, for without me you 
can do nothing. If anyone abide not in Me, he shall be cast 
forth. .. . They shall gather him up and cast him into the 
fire and he burneth.” It is the counterpart of His prayer for 
them, “who through their (i. e., the Apostles’,) word shall 
believe in Me, that they may all be one, as Thou, Father in 
Me and I in Thee; that they, also, may be one in Us.” 





New Books in Rebiew 


Jesus the Head of the Church. Work book Seven. “A 
Course in Religion for the Elementary School.” By Rev. 
Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., and Sister M. Dolores 
Schorsch, O.S.B. Pp. 144. Price 25c net. Teacher’s Guide 
book for Jesus the Head of the Church. Pp. 304. Price 50c 
net. Chicago, Illinois: Archdiocese of Chicago School Board, 
1936. 


While these books were prepared for use in seventh grade 
Religion classes the authors state that they should prove 
invaluable for use in study clubs and in the instruction of 
converts. The texts have been organized “to make clear 
what Christ established as the redemptive means to bring 
the knowledge and the fruits of His redemption to man- 
kind; that the Catholic Church alone is this redemptive 
means; and how the Catholic Church guides the faithful to 
heaven”. 

The authors list the following among the outstanding 
features of this new work book and its accompanying guide 
book: (1) The study of each of the four sections is intro- 
duced by a preview; (2) The word and phrase study gives 
the technical vocabulary of Jesus the Head of the Church, 
unit by unit; (3) Throughout the Guide book the doctrinal 
definitions or statements for memorization are set off in 
italics; in the work book they are boxed. As an aid to per- 
manent retention they are included in sectional and final 
reviews; (4) Review activities of each unit are given at 
the end of each section in the work book; (5) The first 
activity of the work book gives the unit in its entirety. Gen- 
erally there is another activity which gives the unit matter 
in outline form; (6) Activities for reviewing matters of 
faith and morals studied in previous years are included in 
the work book when the subject-matter indicates the need 
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of them; (7) The hymns dovetail with the liturgical year 
and, to a large extent, follow the unit content; (8) The il- 
lustrations are related to the unit content; (9) There is a 
close unity between the liturgy and the doctrinal content; 
(10) The psalms, introduced into the majority of the units, 
are primarily intended for class discussions; (11) The final 
or accumulative reviews of the content of the entire year 
bring into bold relief important doctrinal truths; included 
are one hundred questions in Christian Doctrine; (12) The 
teaching technique, specially adapted to this particular year, 
shows clearly the method of leading the pupils both to un- 
derstand and to practice their faith. 


Jesus the Head of the Church is the seventh book in the 
course of Religion now being used in the parochial schools 
of Chicago. 


The Way of Life. By Rev. Leon A. McNeill and Made- 
leine Aaron. The Mystical Body of Christ Series of Reli- 


gion Textbooks. With a Foreword by His Excellency Most 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1936. Pp. xi+245. Price $1.00 Library edition; 
50c Study Club edition, plus postage. 


This volume, prepared for use in the upper grades, study 
clubs, and correspondence courses, confines its attention to 
the Commandments of God and the Precepts of the Church, 
with emphasis on the positive practice of Christian virtue 
after the example of Christ. The lessons are based on the 
Baltimore Catechism supplemented by a wealth of content 
from the liturgy, Holy Scripture and the lives of saints. 
This is the second volume in the “Mystical Body of Christ 
Series” prepared for Catholic children who do not attend 
Catholic schools. Like the first volume in the series, The 
Means of Grace, the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
is presented throughout the course. The following are the 
titles of the six units of the course: I. Doing the Truth in 
Charity; II. The Greatest and the First Commandment; 
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III. The Second Great Commandment; IV. To Live Is 
Christ; V. Lay Apostles; VI. The Eternal Destiny of Man. 


Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools in the United 
States. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1936. Pp. 104. Price $1.00. 


Again, those interested in current data on Catholic edu- 
cation in the United States are indebted to the Department 
of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
for this up to date record of universities and colleges for 
men; universities and colleges for women; diocesan teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal training schools; boarding acade- 
mies; boarding schools for young children, military schools, 
high schools for negroes, Indian mission schools, schools for 
the blind, schools for the deaf and hard of hearing; diocesan 
superintendent of schools; and the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference’s Department of Education. . 


The Roman Missal. Turnhout, Belgium: Brepol’s Cath- 
olic Press. New York: C. Wildermann Co., Inc., Chicago: 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 1936. Pp. 1637. Price $2.50 (Imita- 
tion leather, round corners, blind stamp, red edges); $3.25 
(Imitation leather, round corners, gold monogram, red under 
gold edges); $4.00 (German Morocco, round corners, blind 
stamp and monogram, red under gold edges) ; $6.00 (French 
Morocco, leather lined, round corners, gold cross, red under 
gold edges). Quantity discount to religious institutions. 


Presented in Latin and English this new Missal is com- 
plete in content and easy to handle. 


The Saint of the Wilderness, St. Isaac Jogues, S.J. By 
John J. Birch. With Foreword by John J. Wynne, S.J. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. xxii+236. Price $2.00. 


More than facts are given in this biography in which the 
author enthusiastically portrays the spiritual forces under- 
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lying the life of St. Isaac Jogues. All Catholic school libra- 
ries will wish to own this text that tells a life story full of 
adventure and heroism and which is printed in a size of type 
and spacing that makes reading a pleasure. 


The Dust of Her Sandals. By A. De Castro Albarran. 
Translated by Sister Mary Bernarda, B.V.M. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. 203. Price $2.00. 


Lovers of St. Teresa of Avila and those who do not know 
her will like this pleasing book that uses insignificant inci- 
dents, most of them little known, in presenting the great St. 
Teresa. The author states in her introduction, that all the 
stories have as their authority some historic document. 


The Sacred Heart of Christ. Spiritual Readings. By Rev. 
F. Konz, O.M.I. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. 
xiv+258. Price $2.00. 


Using the invocations of the litany, the author offers to 
Catholics a study of the riches of the Heart of Christ that 
they may prove fruitful for the spiritual advancement of 
souls. Father Francis X. Downey, S.J., of The Spiritual 
Book Associates says: “Father Konz has produced a worth- 
while book that will go far towards achieving the ideal, 
“Ut Cognoscant Te.” 


The Breviary and the Laity. Popular Liturgical Library, 
Series 1, No. 7. By the Reverend Rodolphe Hoornaert. 
Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1936. Pp. 120. 
Price 35c net. 


The present interest in the recitation of the Breviary by 
the laity, without doubt, urged the translation of this text. 
The author explains the make-up and use of the breviary 
and shows how the Divine Office meets the various needs of 
the spiritual life. 


ns 
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The Palace Beautiful or The Spiritual Temple of God. 
(Revised Enlarged Edition). By Reverend Frederick A. 
Houck. Cincinnati, Ohio: Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 1936. 
Pp. 181. Price $1.25 net postpaid. 


Those engaged in assembling spiritual reading for stu- 
dents as an instrument of character formation will be inter- 
ested in this series of treatises dealing with theological vir- 
tues in the light of character formation. 


Psychology in Questions and Answers. By Hilarion Duerk, 
O.F.M. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. Pp. 256. 
Price $1.50 retail; to schools, $1.20. 


Written by the same author as the Catechism of Psychol- 
ogy for Nurses, this volume combines modern and scholastic 
psychology, offering a summary treatment of general mat- 
ters, the lower faculties and the higher faculties, with a 
wealth of practical applications for each. 


Parenthood. Childhood Religion. By Rev. Edgar Schmie- 
deler, O.S.B. “Adult Education Series.” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
International Catholic Truth Society, 1936. Pp. 32 each. 
Price 10c each includes postage; $7.00 the hundred; $4.00 
for 50; $1.00 for 12 postage extra. 


Father Schmiedeler offers suggestions to parents in these 
two pamphlets on some of the problems which they must 
encounter in moral and religious guidance of children. Each 
of the pamphlets is concluded with a page entitled “Study 
Outline,” offering questions for discussion or study. 


The Early Franciscans in Florida and Their Relation to 
Spain’s Colonial Effort. By Maynard Geiger, O.F.M. Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. 22. Price 
25c plus postage. 


This is a revised digest of an historical thesis which ap- 
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peared in Colonial Hispanic America during the present 
year. 


Ditto, Incorporated, Harrison at Oakley Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, announces a new teacher’s duplicator—The 
Ditto Film-o-graph—which assures teachers of many of the 
conveniences of a much more expensive machine at the re- 
markably low price of $3.95. The Ditto Film-o-graph uses 
genuine Ditto films. Teachers can copy on it one piece of 
work or many, one after another. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Retreat with Saint Ignatius. In Pictures for Children. The 
Cartoons: F. Caryll Houselander. The Explanations: Geoffrey 
Bliss, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. 79. Price 
$1.25. 


Eighth Annual Educational Report, Diocese of Wichita, Septem- 
ber 1, 1935—September 1, 1936. Wichita, Kansas: Diocesan Chan- 


cery, Diocesan Superintendent of Education, 307 E. Central Ave- 
nue, 1936. Pp. 39. 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A. We Pray the Mass, Book V1, “Highway 
to Heaven Series”. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Co., 
1936. Pp. viii + 296. Price 96c. 


Furfey, Paul Henly. Fire on the Earth. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1936. Pp. ix+159. Price $2.00. 


Houck, Rev. Frederick A. The Palace Beautiful or The Spiritual 
Temple of God. (Revised Enlarged Edition) Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 181. Price $1.25 net postpaid. 


Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Rev. Felix M. and Brendan, I.H.M., Sister M. 
Catholic Faith Based on The Catholic Catechism as drawn by His 
Eminence Peter Cardinal Gasparri. Illustrations by C. Bosseron 
Chambers. Book Two. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. 


Pp. 151. Price 30c (paper binding) ; to schools, 25c. 50c¢ (cloth) ; 
to schools, 45c. 


Lamplighter. A Week of Communions. Verses by V. E. C. 
Frontispiece by M. Veronica, S.H.C.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
Inc., 1936. Pp. viii + 86. Price $1.00. 


Mahoney, Rev. F. J., S.J. Branches of the Vine. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. x + 157. Price $1.50. 
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Martindale, C. C., S.J. Christianity is Christ Five Courses of 
Sermons. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. viii +311. 
Price $2.50. 


McNeill, Rev. Leon A. and Aaron, Madeleine. The Way of Life. 
The Mystical Body of Christ Series of Religion Textbooks. With a 
Foreword by His Excellency Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. xi+245. Price 
$1.00 Library edition ; 50c Study Club edition, plus postage. 


O’Connell, Geoffrey. Naturalism in American Education. A 
Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University of America in Partial 
Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 
1936. Pp. xi + 219. 


Ostdiek, Rev. Joseph. Simple Methods in Religious Instruction. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. ix + 134. 
Price $1.50. 

Ostler, Fr. Daniel E., O.F.M. A Manual for Nurses. Caring for 
Catholic Patients. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. 
Pp. 57. Price 50c plus postage. 


Schorsch, Rev. Alexander P., C.M. and Dolores Schorsch, Sister 
M., O.S.B. Jesus the Head of the Church. Work-book Seven. “A 
Course in Religion for the Elementary School.” Pp. 144. Price 25c 
net. Teacher's Guidebook for Jesus the Head of the Church. Pp. 
304. Price 50c net. Chicago, Ill.: Archdiocese of Chicago School 
Board, 1936. 


Sharp, Rev. John K. Our Preaching. Characteristics of the Ser- 
mon Types: And the Church Law on and Ceremonial of Preaching. 
Foreword by The Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy. Philadelphia, Pa. : 
The Dolphin Press, 1936. Pp. xiv -+ 279. Price $2.00 net. 


The Roman Missal. Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols’ Catholic Press. 
New York: C. Wildermann Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 1637. Price $2.50 
(Imitation leather, round corners, blind stamp, red edges) ; $3.25 
(Imitation leather, round corners, gold monogram, red under gold 
edges) ; $4.00 (German Morocco, round corners, blind stamp and 
monogram, red under gold edges) ; $6.00 (French Morocco, leather 
lined, round corners, gold cross, red under gold edges). Quantity 
discount to religious institutions. 


The Staff, The Board of Education, The United Lutheran Church 
in America. Going to College. Philadelphia, Pa.: The United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1936. Pp. 93. Price 50c (cloth bound). 


The True Prayers of St. Gertrude and St. Mechtilde. Trans- 
lated by Canon John Gray. (New Edition) New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1936. Pp. v-+ 199. Price $1.50. 
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Thompson, Francis. The Hound of Heaven and Other Poems. 
With an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. Boston, Mass.: Inter- 
national Pocket Library, 1936. Pp. 79. Price 25c list price. 


Timmermans, Felix. The Triptych of the Three Kings. Trans- 
lated by H. L. Ripperger. With illustrations by Richard Jones. New 
York: McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, 1936. Pp. 39. Price $1.00. 


Vera, Sister Mary, S.N.D. The Story of a Little Girl, Jane Ber- 
nadette McClory. Presented to Juvenile Readers. Number Three 
of a Series Entitled “Children Who Loved God.” New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1936. Pp. 42. Price retail 25c; to schools, 20c. 


PAMPHLETS 


Cox, Ignatius W., S.J. Mother Mary and Mother America. Re- 
printed from a Radio Talk broadcast over Station WLWL, May 1, 
1936. New York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 30. Price 5c. 

Cox, Ignatius W., S.J. The Spirit of Quadragesimo Anno— 
Supernatural Charity. Brooklyn, N. Y.: International Catholic 
Truth Society, 1936. Pp. 15. Price 10c single copy (includes post- 
age) ; $4.00 for 100; $2.25 for 50 (postage extra). 

Cunningham, Rev. James F., C.S.P. Have ] a Vocation? New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 32. Price 5c. 

Curran, Edward Lodge. Spain in Arms. With Notes on Com- 
munism. Brooklyn, N, Y.: International Catholic Truth Society, 
1936. Pp. 24. Price 10c (including postage) ; 12 for $1.00; 50 for 
$4.00; 100 for $7.00 (postage extra). 

Curran, Edward Lodge. The Catholic Front. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
International Catholic Truth Society, 1936. Pp. 15. Price 10c; 
12 for 70c (includes postage) ; 50 for $2.25; 100 for $4.00 (postage 
extra). 

Improper Motion Pictures. Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI 


on Motion Pictures. New York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 24. 
Price 5c. 


Keeler, Floyd. Outside and In. A gripping story of mental con- 
flict and Spiritual conversion. Brooklyn, New York: Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth Society, 1936. Pp. 32. Price 10c single copy ; 
$2.25 for 25; $4.00 for 50; $7.00 for 100 (postage extra). 

Prayers Before and After Communion. Compiled by Joseph I. 
Malloy, C.S.P. New York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 32. 
Price 5e. 

Scanlan, Patrick F. A Relief from Relief. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
International Catholic Truth Society, 1936. Pp. 16. Price 10c; 12 
for 70c (includes postage) ; 50 for $2.25; 100 for $4.00, (postage 
extra). 
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Cditorial Notes and Comments 


DURING ADVENT 


Some of the new curriculum outlines as well as the re- 
cently published School Year Religious Instruction Manual’ 
direct the teacher, week by week or day by day, to prepare 
classes for specific events in the liturgical year. During this 
present month it is our privilege as Religion teachers to 
direct children and youth in the spirit of the liturgy of 
Advent. Let us help all those who are old enough to use the 
Missal to discover for themselves the spirit of these days 
and of the coming festival of Christmas. To be of genuine 
educational value in their lives we must guide pupils and 
students to discover this spirit for themselves and to dis- 
cover likewise its practical application to their everyday 
lives. Only when children and youth have learning experi- 
ences of such a character can we hope for the liturgical 


study of the school to carry over and affect after school 
years. 


LEARNING THROUGH ACTIVITY 


Learning activities in which the whole individual takes 
part are most desirable in the development for Christian 
character. In evaluating all that the school does in terms of 

* School Year Religious Instruction Manual. For Teachers of Catholic Chil- 


dren Attending Public Schools. A Course of Study for Grades Five to Eight, 


—- Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. vi+38. Price 
Ic. 
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their contribution to the development of a religious char- 
acter the school will be protected from using ways and 
means that are inhibitory or fruitless. In the liturgy of 
Christmas, and now during Advent, Catholic education can 
find inspiration and direction in leading pupils to select 
activities, activities that will call upon the whole person, 
thereby making a much greater contribution to character 
development than the more formal routine of isolated 
lessons to be studied and recited. Let each teacher evaluate 
his or her curriculum for this month in terms of the activi- 
ties it suggests and carries over into the daily life of the 
learner. If the curriculum is merely a passive experience, 
how can we expect it to contribute to the development of 
Christian character? 


COURSES IN BIBLE AND RELIGION 


In the October, 1936 number of Christian Education' 
there is a report of “The National Survey of Courses in 
Bible and Religion.” The data therein should receive the 
consideration of the administrators of Catholic colleges and 
of the executive committee of the college department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. There were 125 
Catholic colleges that contributed data to this study that 
included information from a total of 828 institutions of 
higher learning. The purpose of the investigation was two- 
fold: (1) To ascertain the status of Biblical and religious 
courses in colleges and universities in 1935; (2) To indicate 
a program of action to be undertaken by church boards of 

*Gould Wickey and Ruth A. Eckhart. “A National Survey of Courses in 


Bible and Religion,” Christian Education, Vol. XX, No. 1 (October, 1936) 
9-45. 
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education, college boards and faculties, and departments of 
Bible and religion. 


An investigation of the facts presented in this report 
might be conducive to give the study of Bible and Religion 
a more prominent place in Catholic higher education. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Readers of the JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION will 
find in this number a temporary change in the arrangement 
of articles. We were most fortunate in procuring for publi- 
cation some of the outstanding articles presented at the 
Catechetical Congress held in New York, October 3-6. Since 
the editorial policy of this magazine does not permit us to 
publish material that has been printed elsewhere before 
publication in the JOURNAL, it has been necessary for us to 
use papers from the Congress in this issue and the next, 
before they appear in the Proceedings of the Catechetical 
Congress that will be ready for issuance shortly after the 
first of the year. We are confident that teachers of Religion 
in our Catholic schools will be eager to pursue these papers. 
To teachers in Catholic colleges and high schools we com- 
mend the following paragraphs from the radio address made 
in New York over WLWL by his Excellency, Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls. We believe teach- 
ers will find in the quotations a point of view that should 
be given to all those enrolled in Catholic secondary and 
higher education. 


The moment one suggests that laymen and laywomen be enrolled 
in the work of religious instruction, one is at once confronted with 
the statement that our Catholic laymen and laywomien are not trained 
for the great work, and consequently, that the enterprise of enroll- 
ing their service is futile. I must make two answers to this state- 
ment. First, I say that the field is so vast that it cannot possibly 
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be cultivated without the help of very large numbers of laymen 
and laywomen. Obviously, religious education in the home is 
exclusively the work of laymen and laywomen, both not only in 
point of fact, but in point of right, for only the laity receive the 
graces of the Sacrament of Marriage which fit one for this duty. 
But in regard to the two million Catholic children in public ele- 
mentary schools and the hundreds of thousands of them in publiic 
high schools, as well as the adult religious instruction in religious 
Study Clubs, we must enlist the laity, for there are not enough 
priests and religious to provide instructors and leaders for the 
classes. Not to employ the laity in this work is to admit that the 
task is impracticable and that the obstacles are insuperable. To 
that mentality of defeatism we can only reply that when the essen- 


tial interests of Jesus Christ are concerned there are no insuper- 
able obstacles. 


There are, of course, many thousand laymen and laywomen ade- 
quately prepared for the work of instruction under the direction 
of their pastors, and there are hundreds of thousands of others who 
will accept the challenge to make themselves adequately prepared. 


The important consideration is that by the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation the laity received and accepted the obligation of studying 
their religion so that they could explain it to others and defend it; 
and by the voice of the Supreme Pastor of Christendom, they are 
called to enroll in Catholic Action, of which the imparting of 
Christian Doctrine is at once the highest expression and the most 
universal form. 


The character impressed upon the soul in the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, says St. Thomas Acquinas, is nothing else than a 
sharing in the priesthood of Christ. By virtue of that sublime 
character every layman and laywoman is called to active partici- 
pation in the cause of Christ. No attitude of passive membership 
is consistent with the character of soldiers of Christ. To be alert, 
active, intelligent Christian men and women, promoting the cause 
of Christ with zealous hearts and well-trained minds, that is the 
challenge of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine to the laity 
of America. 





TO RELIGIOUS 


Will you help us make the JourNaL known in other houses 
of your community? 








THE CONTRIBUTION OF TEACHING SISTERS AND 
BROTHERS TO THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILD* 


REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSON 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


The attitude of the priest and the levite toward the 
wounded man that lay dying by the roadside on the way 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, though blameworthy, is quite 
understandable. They had their own work to do and their 
lives had become more or less standardized through the 
regular performance of duty. They were specialists in public 
worship, and no doubt the Temple ceremonial required close 
attention and was more than a little exhausting. The unfor- 
tunate individual who fell among robbers was none of their 
business. His rescue and care was something that did not 
fall within the scheme of their daily lives and so, seeing 
him, they passed by. 


The conduct of the priest and levite is understandable 
precisely because it is so usual. Life has a way of making 
specialists out of all of us. The omnivorous interest that we 
exhibit as children and the wide field of action in which we 
energize the days of our youth both tend to narrow down 
as the years go on and we find our appointed place in the 
scheme of things. There is a kind of providential economy 
in this grooving of human interest and activity; a division 
of labor results by means of which things are accomplished. 

However, it is because of this same grooving of interest 
and activity that so many things are left undone. We like 
to think we are practicing the very estimable virtue of mind- 
ing our own business, but the trouble is that we tend to 


* This paper was presented by Dr. Johnson at the Catechetical Congress 
held in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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define our own business a bit too narrowly. As a result, 
much that we could contribute to the glory of God and the 
welfare of mankind lies by the wayside awaiting the chance 
advent of some Samaritan. 

You and I have devoted our lives to Catholic education 
and given ourselves without stint to the growth and develop- 
ment of the Catholic school. It has been hard work, uphill 
work, frequently exhausting work, yet withal it has been 
inspiring work, consoling work, with all the thrill about it 
of a great adventure. It has absorbed our interest and en- 
listed all our energies. School teaching with us is not a pro- 
fession; it is our very lives and there is never a waking 
moment that does not belong to the Catholic school. 

Now it so happens that the potential field for Catholic 
educational activity in this country is much wider than the 
Catholic school. This is due to the fact that there are as 
many Catholic children and young people outside the Cath- 
olic school as there are in it. They are outside the Catholic 
school for a number of reasons, the principal one of which 
is that there is no room for them in the Catholic school. We 
have extended ourselves to the uttermost, both as regards 
finances and personnel, and yet we are only halfway on the 
road to our goal of adequate school facilities under Catholic 
auspices for every Catholic child. Some children are not in a 
Catholic school because their parents are indifferent Cath- 
olics who see little value in religious education or who look 
upon attendance at a Catholic school as a social handicap. 
Frequently, mixed marriages have something to do with the 
case. However, it is the rare instance indeed where the child 
himself is responsible for his attendance at a secular school. 


I fear that our attitude as religious teachers toward these 
Catholic children in public schools has been very much like 
that of the priest and levite in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. We have simply failed to realize that they are 
any concern of ours. We have been looking forward fondly 
and zealously to the day when we will have them all under 
our wing and meanwhile have been content to go on our 
way bestowing on the Catholic child who is not enrolled on 
our list the side glance of a perfunctory Sunday School. 
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Our very loyalty to the Catholic school and zeal for its 
extension have been partially responsible for our attitude. 
The days are not long past when we had to defend the neces- 
sity of the Catholic school and to convince even our own 
people that secular education, plus a little religion, simply 
would not do. From the very beginning of the Church’s 
mission on this continent the idea that religion and educa- 
tion must go hand in hand has been insisted upon, and our 
fathers and their fathers before them preached in season and 
out that a man’s religious life is not a thing apart from his 
secular life and that it included and embraced everything 
that he was and thought and did. The compromise which 
the non-Catholic sects so readily accepted in the beginning 
of the last century we have always maintained, and the 
facts bear us out, religion must be a dominating factor in 
the life of the individual. 


We have always been fearful lest we give the impression 
in any manner at all that we might be receding from this 
position or were on the point of losing our faith in the 
Catholic school. Hence we have been slow to provide ade- 
quate facilities for the religious education of Catholic chil- 
dren in the public schools lest our people get the notion that 
it is perfectly all right for a Catholic child to attend a 
secular school provided he gets religious instruction on the 
side. We have feared that anything too elaborate, anything 
too efficient in the way of religious education outside of our 
schools might operate to dampen the enthusiasm of our 
Catholic people for the ideal of every Catholic, child 3 in a 
Catholic school. bi 


I have no doubt that as far as the past is concerned our 
fears were well grounded. After all, we have always been a 
minority in this country and we live and breathe and have 
our being in a secular atmosphere. All unconsciously the 
values that are cherished by those round about us become 
our values, and unless the Church exercises over us a strong 
and beneficient discipline, we easily lose” our sense of direc- 


Yet our mission is to go forth and ai my mallee i: a 
means that wherever there is a Catholic child we have an 
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obligation toward him. Whatever may have been the case 
in the past, I for one am firmly convinced that as far as our 
people are concerned the Catholic school is here to stay. 
Generation after generation has been blessed by its minis- 
trations and today I am confident our Catholic people would 
be ready to go into bondage and debt rather than allow it 
to be destroyed. Each year statistics show an increase in our 
enrollments and the negligible number of Catholic schools 
that were forced to close their doors during the depression 
proves that our Catholic people believe in the Catholic 
school and are willing to make every sacrifice for its per- 
petuation. 


As a consequence, we can now in all security turn our 
attention to that half of our child population that is in the 
public school and give it the benefit of the intelligence, the 
zeal and the skill that we have developed as religious teach- 
ers in Catholic schools. 


The great objection to the Sunday School of the past was 
its hit and miss character. It was the exception rather than 
the rule to keep anything like adequate records. We never 
knew exactly what percentage of the children we were 
reaching, and outside of the period of preparation for First 
Communion, we were not too careful about insisting upon 
regular attendance. Classes were usually conducted on the 
basis of the recitation of the Catechism and some instruc- 
tion. There was little or no opportunity for pupil participa- 
tion or for those activities which are the very essence of 
sound religious education. There was little planning or prep- 
aration on our part for the Sunday School. We simply 
grabbed the Catechism and hurried before the class, some- 
times perhaps not quite sure where we had left off the week 
before and what we expected definitly to do this week. 

I know full well that there were exceptions by the whole- 
sale to this characterization, but by and large, as far as my 
observation and experience go, I think it is fairly valid. I 
know men and women who never went to a Catholic school 
and yet, thanks to thorough and well-conducted Sunday 
School instruction, are splendidly grounded in their Faith. 
But I know any number of others whose religion is to them 
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largely a closed book, who have some faith and perhaps no 
little devotion and yet could not even give a child’s answer 
to the question, Why are you a Catholic? It would be inter- 
esting to know what percentage of such people and their 
children are eventually lost to the Church. I dare say it is 
fairly high. 

It remained for the religious vacation school and its suc- 
cessful experience to shake us out of our complacency and 
make us aware of the fact that we can provide Catholic 
children in the public school with something better than the 
deadly dullness of the traditional Sunday School. These 
schools have succeeded in presenting religion to the children 
in a living, vital fashion and have not disdained to experi- 
ment with the methods, techniques and devices that have 
been found of value in the teaching of the secular branches. 
The situation with regard to the Sunday School or the reli- 
gious instruction given after school hours on week days is of 
course different and offers its own peculiar problems. Teach- 
ing by means of projects and activities is rather a difficult 
matter when you only have the class from time to time. Yet 
that very fact would seem to demand greater effort and 
ingenuity on our part to assure that the impression we 
make on a child’s mind be as moving and dynamic as pos- 
sible. As a basis for this kind of teaching the first requisite 
would seem to be adequate grading, which in turn can only 
be provided by giving the instruction in classrooms. Time 
was when we spent Saturday getting our school all spick 
and span and ready for Monday morning, and would not 
dream of allowing public school children to enter its sacred 
precincts on Saturday and Sunday. Of course, the janitor 
appears on the scene at this point with a protest against 
getting up heat on Sunday. Yet these are all accidental 
things of a pattern no doubt with the rationalizations that 
were running through the mind of the priest and the levite 
on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem. 


I confess that I'am speaking as one less wise when it 
comes to discussing standards that should govern the teach- 
ing of public school children in Sunday School or by means 
of week day religious instruction after regular school hours. 
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My experience in work of this kind goes back to the days 
before we saw the light and when anything was good enough 
as long as it filled up the required half hour. Yet I know 
that many creative teachers have found ways and means 
in the short time at their disposal to teach religion to these 
children in a vital fashion and to make the period some- 
thing to look forward to with happy expectation and not as 
a boresome penalty for being a Catholic. 


This is something to be kept in mind. Remember that the 
Sunday School or the period after school during the week 
represents something that the Catholic child in the public 
school has to sacrifice of his own time and effort beyond 
what is required of other children. Things learned in an 
atmosphere of unpleasantness have a way of taking on an 
unpleasant tinge. The child may grow up with a vague and 
ill defined dislike of the Church because the Church is asso- 
ciated with certain unpleasant memories. Of course, I am 
not advocating religious education by means of peppermint 
candy or toy balloons, but I do think it is our duty to see 
to it that when we dismiss our class the children go away 
with the memory of a noble experience and the sense of 
effort and sacrifice rewarded. 

The most vital educational problem that is facing the 
American nation at the present moment revolves about the 
kind of care and schooling that should be given to young 
people between the ages of fourteen and twenty. There does 
not seem to be any place for them in modern industry and 
their opportunities for obtaining gainful employment seem 
to be diminishing everywhere. This is not a temporary situa- 
tion born of the depression. It is a state of affairs that in all 
likelihood will be with us from now on. 

The American school system as presently organized is 
inadequate to meet the demands that changing economic 
conditions are making. The next twenty-five years will see 
a rather fundamental reorganization of our secondary school 
program. The period of compulsory education will be in- 
creased and it is my guess that in the next few years laws 
will be passed requiring that young people be under some 
educational supervision up to the time they are twenty. 
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Even now it is taken for granted that the junior college is 
to become an integral part of the plan for general education 
in the United States. No doubt some form of part time 
or work-study education such as that which the National 
Youth Administration is experimenting with will prevail. 

Now it stands to reason that the Catholic Church in the 
United States with its meager resources cannot provide all 
of the educational opportunities—academic, vocational and 
recreational—that the State will put at the disposal of 
American youth. The nature of the secondary education 
that we Catholics are to conduct in the future is something 
that needs prayerful definition. No doubt we shall be forced 
by circumstances to confine ourselves rather largely to an 
academic form of education suited to those who have better 
than average intellectual ability. 


However, these will always be a minority and the Church 
will continue to have sacred, pastoral and custodial obliga- 
tions toward the others. She will not be expected to provide 
vocational schools, with their extensive equipment, nor to 
carry on at her own expense recreational facilities that are 
to compete with those which are paid for out of public taxes 
and consequently should be available to all the young 
people of the nation. However, she can and will insist that 
she be given full freedom and provided with every facility 
to develop in young people the seeds of Faith which she 
has emplanted in her elementary schools and to foster the 
things of the spirit which she knows are so fundamentally 
necessary to happy and contented living. 


Part of the time these boys and girls will go to school. 
Part of the time they will be at work. Part of the time will 
be spent in recreation. But through it all their religious edu- 
cation must be continued and continued systematically. This 
means that new demands will be made upon our zeal, our 
intelligence and our time. It is our duty to be in on the 
making of whatever plans the Government may adopt to 
meet the problem of American youth and to demand that 
the interests of religion be recognized. On our part it be- 
hooves us to be making up our own minds and formulating 
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a definite program for which we will demand recognition 
and aid where aid is necessary. 


As a consequence, each and every one of us should be 
thinking of a future in which secondary education will be 
different than it is today and which will call upon us for 
programs and methods of religious education for youth such 
as we do not have at the present time. 


In conclusion, let us remind ourselves that religion as we 
Catholics know and profess it has largely departed from 
American life. Christianity is no longer the dominating influ- 
ence it was in the past. We know what is happening to the 
cause of Christ in other lands and though we have no reason 
to fear the fire and the sword which elsewhere in the world 
are destroying what the Church has built up, we have some- 
thing to fear which is even more deadly, and that is the 
polite disregard for the claims of organized religion and 


the refusal to consider them seriously as a solvent for human 
ills. 


Our sacred obligation and awful responsibility as a conse- 
quence are never to lose the slightest opportunity of preach- 
ing Christ. No alibi based on hard work or multitudinous 
duties can excuse us. In season and out of season our voice 
must be heard. We cannot wait in our classrooms for the 
children to come. We have to go out into the highways and 
byways and search them out, proclaiming to them that 
there is only one Name under Heaven in which they can 
be saved. We dare not pass them by, as did the priest and 
the levite, leaving them to the ministrations, so very gen- 
erous, so very well intentioned, yet withal so very material- 
istic, of the Samaritan whose name is Secular Humanitar- 
ianism. 





THE PREPARATION OF THE LAY HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHER* 


SISTER M. MADELEVA 
Saint Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


The preparation of the lay high school teacher for re- 
ligious instruction is not different from the preparation of 
the religious teacher. His presence on the faculty of teachers 
of religion indicates his entrance into this field of Catholic 
action and his sharing the apostolic work of the Christian 
teacher. 

Religion is a subject that employs infinite means to an 
infinite end. The teacher of science desires perfect labora- 
tories for experiment; the teacher of the arts wishes ex- 
haustive libraries for research. The teacher of religion has 
God’s endowment of faith and hope and love, the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, of sanctifying and actual grace. These sur- 
round and flow into his supernatural life as constantly as 
air with its heat, and light with moisture pervade his physi- 
cal life. He is equipped with the power and wisdom and 
love of God. The teacher of science or of art works towards 
the finite and the limited good; the teacher of religion 
works toward the infinite, the unlimited Good. The prac- 
tical realization of these facts is the first step in one’s prepa- 
ration to teach religion. 

One’s specific task is to give the student: 

1. a working knowledge of God; 


2. a sense of his personal relation to God. 
This simple articulation of objective is the second step of 
one’s preparation. 


* This paper was presented by Sister Madeleva at the Catechetical Congress 
held in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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A teacher has two groups of assets: the supernatural and 
the natural. His best preparation will involve an exhaustive 
dependence on both. 


Briefly, his supernatural assets are: a group of boys and 
girls who have received the sacraments of Baptism, Penance, 
Holy Communion and probably Confirmation. Each one has 
received, therefore, the infused virtues of faith, hope and 
charity. However much the effects of original sin persist, 
the conditions of original sin have therefore been removed. 
Each student is divinely branded with the birthmark of 
Christianity. Recognition of this mark of divine sonship in 
his students will give the teacher more insight into his work 
than the most impressive arrays of I.Q.’s or placement find- 
ings. The disciples at Emmaus were slow to see the stig- 
mata in the hands and feet of Christ. Even Magdalen was 
momentarily blind to them. But with recognition came 
illuminating knowledge and burning love. These are the 
qualities of the great teacher. The apostle, the missionary 
possesses them preeminently. He sees always the child of 
God in every child; he reverences the stigmata of redemp- 
tion in his least disciple. 

It is possible that more children than we guess retain their 
baptismal innocence. It is worse than Jansenistic to believe 
or to assume that most of us are in the state of mortal sin 
most of the time. The contrary assumption does more honor 
to God and is much closer to His will. The student who has 
lost his baptismal innocence has had the tremendous experi- 
ence of restoration to the state of sanctifying grace through 
Penance, of infinite increase of sanctifying grace through 
Holy Communion. All students in high school are, can be, 
ought to be, by virtue of these sacramental resources, in the 
state of sanctifying grace. This means that Christ is in their 
souls as truly as he is in the tabernacle. Realization of this 
fact, reverence for Christ in every student, is an inestimable 
preparation for the teacher of religion in high school. Real- 
ization of these sacramental facts in himself more than 
doubles his resources in teaching. He can realize them best 
by thinking of them in his heart, by meditating. 

Meditation is the sine qua non of any great teacher, most 
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especially of a religious teacher. The most pertinent sub- 
jects are these very things of which we have just spoken. 
He might meditate on the theological virtues, for example. 
He can do this by a simple analogy: His parents breathed 
into him a natural knowledge and love of themselves through 
physical birth. God breathes into him a supernatural knowl- 
edge and love of Himself through spiritual birth, baptism. 
He can then realize his relation to God and God’s relation 
to Him with much more intimacy and delight than by read- 
ing a theological exposition on the subject. He might medi- 
tate on the influence of a chapel in a school. The chapel is 
Christ’s room, His office. His influence, the atmosphere of 
His presence and perfection go out from this office. They 
pervade the school. The teacher might imagine a laboratory 
of deadly gases in the place of the chapel. He might ask 
himself if the divine vitality of Christ in the school is less 
pervasive, if His being under their roof produces spiritual 
life and love for all in the house as surely as the gas labora- 
tory would have produced their death. This spiritual life 
that goes out from Christ in the Blessed Sacrament is com- 


municated as unconsciously as natural vitality through air. 
It is the spiritual air of the school, and students become spir- 
itually healthy merely as the result of being under the roof 
with Christ. Adumbrations of these and other related sub- 
jects are limitless. 


Meditation can be private. We have not begun to use the 
resources of solitude in the development of teachers. The 
world is periodically made desolate for its stubborn refusal 
to think in its heart. Yet it has always been led by men 
who have lost and found themselves and their gospels in 
meditation. Christ characteristically sought the deserts of 
spiritual rest or the mountains of contemplation; Paul re- 
tired to the desert in Arabia; John had his Patmos. For 
Francis there was Alverno; for Ignatius, Manresa; for 
Thomas Acquinas, the Crucifix. One might cite the com- 
pletely contemporaneous instance of Jacques Maritain and 
his hours daily before the Blessed Sacrament. Half of these 
as laymen sought meditation for enlightenment and direc- 
tion to become teachers of religion. 
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All meditation need not be made alone. It can be shared. 
We have not begun to enjoy the inspiration of spiritual con- 
versation in our own development. Here one might refer 
to the conversation of the two laymen on their way to 
Emmaus and its divine sequel. Or the spiritual conversa- 
tions with which the biographies of converts are filled. This 
conversation may take on the stimulating nature of heck- 
ling and the method and magnitude of Catholic Evidence 
work. It may grow into private or public debate so eminent- 
ly advocated and illustrated by Arnold Lunn. As a subject 
of conversation among laymen nothing is or can be more 
fruitful, more absorbing than religion. Let me suggest that 
at your first opportunity any two among you begin a genu- 
inely serious argument on the Resurrection of Christ. The 
results will convert you to the uses of debate as a prepara- 
tion for teaching religion and of religion as a subject for 
real conversation. 


Every real meditation intensifies into prayer of love or 
wonder or need or sorrow. This prayer, too, can be private 
or shared. It faces the beginning and the end of the teach- 
er’s problem: a working knowledge of God, the student’s 
relation to Him. But either way it must be thought and 
willed with all one’s mind and heart. The layman who says 
the Our Father, the Apostle’s Creed, the Gloria, the Offer- 
tory and Communion prayers with all his mind and heart 
must in very consequence have great lessons to take to his 
pupils. 

Study is the great natural asset by which every teacher 
prepares for his work. In this, simplification is to be recom- 
mended, and docility to the mind of the Church. One is 
inclined sometimes to think that almost as much heresy as 
orthodoxy is taught in some of our classes in religion. Un- 


questionably there is much Manicheism and Calvinism and 
Puritanism. 


What shall the lay teacher study? Personally I am an 
enthusiast for the Baltimore Catechism. It needs to be 
translated into the vernacular. The lay teacher, who is a 
real teacher with sound training in philosophy, has an ideal 
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opportunity to make this translation. The Bible, the missal, 
the catechism, the martyrology should make, I think, ideal 
basic texts for a genuinely exciting and most stimulating 
course in religion in high school. Teachers do not succeed 
with these texts because they do not know enough about 
them personally to present them with intelligence to others, 
do not take sufficient time to prepare themselves and cannot 
interpret these texts into the idiom and setting of today. 
The first lesson of the catechism can be correlated with the 
first page of Genesis and a corresponding chapter in general 
science. The sacraments can be the beginning or the end of 
New Testament reading. They can be shown to be a sort of 
first-aid kit to humanity’s spiritual ills, a divine microcosmic 
application of the great natural sacramental system of the 
universe. To illustrate: the world enjoys a constant baptism 
of water and of light, is continuously being cleansed and 
restored and cured, is momently changing bread and wine 
into human flesh and blood. In its elements it is forever 
marrying and giving in marriage, is constantly being anoint- 
ed for death. The sacraments of the Church should make a 
magnificent study in analogies to a thoughtful and observ- 
ant boy or girl in high school. 


In an age of radio and aviation the teacher ought not to 
find it difficult to explain prayer and to make it a literally 
skyscraping adventure; God broadcasting to us daily at 
Mass, we broadcasting to Him daily in prayer, or making 
super-record flights to the hierarchies of heaven and the 
Communion of Saints by invocation of them. To a youth 
that worships the beauty of the screen, no one so well as the 
lay teacher can propose the God of beauty as the subject 
and object of love. To a youth that craves sensation, a page 
of the martyrology properly elaborated is saturated with 
the divinely sensational. To a youth that lives so much on 
wheels and by road maps, there is the possibility of map 
traveling with the apostles, the missionaries, the saints. A 
youth impressed with its own importance ought to be much 
more deeply and reverently impressed with its importance 
to God, with God’s absolute need of it. A youth that is living 
on the heroic biography of the football coach or the cinema 
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star can find more than equivalent entertainment and in- 
spiration in the excellent biographies of the saints that are 
being written today. 


Plans of study worked out along any of these lines might 
well go into the preparation of the lay teacher of religion in 
high school. It is further recommended that he acquaint 
himself with the mind of the Church on the matters of 
liturgy, rubrics, music, art, architecture. These can become 
life-works in themselves. They depend upon the layman for 
their proper development. 


This combined preparation, meditation, prayer, study, 
should make him a channel through which Christ can com- 
municate His thought and will to his students. The teacher’s 
best preparation will always be his personal love of Christ, 
his oneness with Christ, so complete that Christ lives in him, 
teaches through him. And then where Paul plants and 
Apollo waters, God will give the increase. 


In this holy ministry, in accordance with canon 1335, §I, “let 
pastors employ the help of other clerics in his parish, and if need 
be, also of pious lay people, especially of those who are enrolled in 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, or other similar society 
established in the parish.” Let all of these, whether asked or com- 
manded, as cheerful givers whom the Lord loveth, freely and gladly 
donate their services in aid of this work. 


The help of members of religious communities according to canon 
1334 must not be lacking in a work so tending to salvation, so ac- 
ceptable to God, and so necessary for the good of souls, if required 
by the Ordinary of the place. 

From the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
“On the Better Care and Promotion of Catechetical Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. VI, No. 1 (Sep- 
tember, 1935) 65. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION OF THE PRESCHOOL 
CHILD IN THE HOME* 


DR. DOROTHEA McCARTHY 
Fordham University 
New York 


Eprtor’s Note: This paper, and the two following, were presented at a 
general session of the Catechetical Congress that was devoted to a considera- 
tion of “Religion in the Home.” All the speakers at this session were mothers 
of growing families. 

This committee found itself charged with studying the 
problem of the religious education of the child in a most 
important period which thus far has been seriously neglect- 
ed. This report calls attention to the challenging needs of 
the preschool period but offers little in the way of concrete 
solutions or final recommendations for overcoming the dif- 
ficulties which are recognized. 

The committee agreed that the period of the preschool 
years is perhaps the most important period in the child’s 
religious and moral education since the beginnings of many 
of the child’s habits and attitudes regarding God, the truth, 
his fellow men, property rights, etc., are well established 
during this time. Long before he goes to school the child 
absorbs from the attitudes of his parents, habits which pre- 
dispose him either toward an eager acceptance of, or an 
antagonism toward the religious instruction he will later 
receive outside the home. 

The Church has always recognized the importance of re- 
ligious training in these early impressionable years espe- 
cially in her insistence on placing the prime responsibility 
for the child’s religious instruction on the home, and in her 


* This paper was presented by Dr. McCarthy at the Catechetical Congress 
held in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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insistence on her claim of the children of mixed marriages. 
Since Our Holy Father has given Catholic children the 
privilege of receiving the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist as early as seven years, and since a rather 
thorough grasp of his religion is and should be expected 
before the child receives these sacraments, the committee 
would like to point out that a very large proportion of the 
child’s religious training must occur before school age, and 
that it must occur during a period when the home is not only 
the predominating, but almost the sole influence. 


In spite of the importance of this period in laying the 
foundations for later religious instruction, in spite of the 
recognition of this fact by the Church, and in spite of the 
tremendous responsibility of the home at this time, the com- 
mittee members felt that there has been little done in a 
positive or constructive way to assist parents in the carry- 
ing out of this most important duty. They feel that just as 
the young mother needs help from the doctor and the nurse 
at the well-baby clinic in how to care for her child’s physical 
needs, so she needs help from the clergy as to how best to 
provide for his moral life. The committee agreed that even 
among well-informed Catholic parents there is a great need 
for help in specific techniques for presenting religious truths 
to the very young child in ways that are meaningful to him 
at each stage of his mental development. 


It was pointed out in committee discussions that there 
are many secular organizations giving excellent help and 
suggestions to parents, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, 
regarding other aspects of the child’s development and train- 
ing. Many of the problems which they encounter, however, 
are primarily moral in character and their methods, while 
usually based on sound psychological principles and good 
common sense, are entirely lacking in any religious note, and 
on this basis are often severely criticized. Catholic parents 
desperately need methods of child training and character 
development based on the teachings of the Church, which 
make the religious aspect the point of departure, but which 
introduce it through sound psychological approaches adapt- 
ed to the child’s level of intellectual development. 
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The committee considered that there is a great need for 
some assistance and suggestions from specialists in parent 
education and child care and training on methods of ap- 
proach and effective techniques in the teaching of religion 
to young children. Since this is usually regarded as the func- 
tion of the Church, these specialists have tried to avoid any 
intrusion into this delicate but all-important field. On the 
other hand, most teachers of religion have had little first- 
hand contact with children of preschool years, and often fail 
to grasp the limitations and needs of children in this period. 
This group of Catholic mothers felt that some means should 
be worked out through the coordinated efforts of those well- 
grounded in Catholic doctrine and of those trained in child 
psychology whereby parents will be assisted in the more 
effective carrying out of this important duty. 


While the details of such a program would have to be 
worked out by a joint committee of experts in both fields, a 
few points discussed by the committee might serve to illus- 
trate the type of coordinated program hoped for. 


One of the chief problems raised by this committee was, 
how can the parent give the child simple, truthful explana- 
tions of religious concepts at an early age in such a way that 
he can grasp their meaning and have a groundwork on which 
later elaborations, parallelling his mental development, can 
be built without causing conflict? A serious obstacle encoun- 
tered is one of vocabulary and terminology. Good pedagogy 
demands that the limitations of the child’s vocabulary be 
considered in presenting new material in any subject. It was 
pointed out that too frequently this matter is neglected in 
religious instruction and unfamiliar terms and words are 
often used without definition or are explained in terms which 
are also unknown. The parent who knows his religion in 
adult terms and tries to explain it to the child finds that the 
child does not understand his language. He tries to simplify. 
The simplification sounds strange to his own ears and he 
begins to wonder if his interpretation is sound doctrine. 
Why should this translation be a problem for the individual 
parent? 
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Closely related to this same problem is the need ex- 
pressed by all the committee members for simple, short 
prayers in words the child can understand which might pre- 
cede the learning of the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary. 
It was also pointed out that the child needs to be taught 
how to pray, how to formulate in his own words a simple 
prayer of love, of thanksgiving, of sorrw or of supplication 
according to the occasion in order to form the habit of 
prayer which should be his comfort and joy throughout life. 


The emphasis on the power of a good example in religious 
training is perhaps the most clear cut instance of the utiliza- 
tion of a psychological principle in this field. The committee 
also discussed this point of example in the matter of truth- 
telling. How for instance, can the parent who evades his 
child’s questions and answers with only half-truths expect 
his child to be thoroughly honest and truthful on all occa- 
sions? The parent who fails to keep promises made to chil- 
dren, or who constantly makes threats that never come 
true, is weakening the child’s confidence in him and has 
little right to expect truthfulness in a child who has lived 
in such an environment of bad faith. Obviously we have 
here a combination of moral and psychological factors which 
might be effectively dealt with together. It is of course pos- 
sible to teach a child to share and to take turns by example 
and by direct verbal instruction without any spiritual appeal 
and thus to form desirable social habits. How much better 
and more easily could such habits be inculcated however 
with the added spiritual incentive of the virtue of unselfi- 
ness? 


Another point discussed by the committee centered around 
the question of general motivation in religious teaching. It 
was pointed out that the basis of all our religion is love, love 
of God and love of one’s neighbor. The child’s experience 
of filial love which he should have in the Catholic home is 
an excellent starting point for his comprehension of the 
broader concepts of love in religion. The committee mem- 
bers felt that greater emphasis should be placed on the 
motive of love of God rather than on fear of God and his 
punishment. Psychologists have shown that rewards are 
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more effective than punishments in learning, and that fear 
motivation is rather unwholesome. Following this principle 
in laying emphasis on the more positive and constructive 
aspects should lead to a higher type of religious motivation 
as well as toa more wholesome mental attitude. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the one outstanding 
fact in the minds of all the members of this committee was 
the urgent need for concerted effort and a coordinated pro- 
gram aimed to provide means of presenting the doctrine 
and subject matter of the Catholic religion, correctly inter- 
preted by our great theologians, in simplified form suited to 
the preschool ages according to sound principles of scientific 
psychology. 


RETURN OF TUSITALA 


Anyhow, whenever there is a question of formal class-lessons in 
religion for the junior children, I should like to see Narrative 
restored to its rightful place of central dignity. You want to teach 
a certain point of faith or morals or spiritual life? Well, choose a 
story carefully that will embody the point; choose it from the 
Gospels if possible, or from the Old Testament, or from the lives 
of the saints, or if you can’t find what you want just make up 
something yourself; prepare it well beforehand, to make it as 
enjoyable as possible; tell it to the class with every circumstance 
of impressiveness—as an artist doing your best; let the doctrine 
emerge from the story, naturally, but sufficiently, during the actual 
telling, and if necessary underline it again with a few words—oh, 
but only a few!—at the end; and finally, if your syllabus demands 
it, translate the doctrine into Catechism language and get it roughly 
memorized there and then. 


’y Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, Religion in School Again, pp. 40-41. 





REPORT FOR SECTION ON CHILDREN OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE* 


MRS. FREDERICK W. RICE 
New York City 
New York 


In considering the religious training in the home of the 
elementary school child we have felt that there are two 
premises fundamental to any discussion of the problem. The 
first point is the grave responsibility incumbent upon par- 
ents for the spiritual development of their children. It is 
generally recognized that the home influence in every phase 
of the child’s life is tremendously important but in the spir- 
itual sphere it is preeminent. The whole value of a Catholic 
education in a Catholic school can be easily destroyed by 
the lack of a Catholic home influence. 

The second point is the importance of parental example 
in directing the spiritual life of the child. As Father Bede 
Jarrett has said in his beautiful little book The House of 
Gold,—“The essential education in boyhood or girlhood is 
done by character on character. It is the effect of a person 
on a person. We are alive and what moves us most are living 
things. As children we are most affected by the human 
beings we meet with and especially those with whom we 
come into closest contact when we are young children.” 
Especially is this true of the age group with which we are 
dealing now—the children of elementary school age—which 
is the time when the child begins to observe most keenly 
and to reason about what he observes. 

What does this mean for those of us who, as parents, are 
charged with the responsibility of guiding the spiritual de- 
velopment of our children through this formative period? A 


* This paper was presented by Mrs. Rice at the Catechetical Congress held 
in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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small group of which I was one, all of us mothers with 
children ranging from infancy to college age, has been dis- 
cussing and considering our problem together. We came to 
no startling conclusions nor were we able to work out any 
comprehensive solution for the age old difficulties which 
confront every mother. However, we formulated several 
ideas which seemed helpful to us and we pass them on to 
you in the same spirit with which we discussed them—as 
one mother to another. 


In the first place it seems peculiarly the function of the 
mother to inspire in her child a sense of the all-pervading 
love of God—a love which it is so very natural for the child 
to return. This love of God should form the whole pattern 
of his life—be the reason and the means for developing the 
character traits which prepare us all to face life as Catholics 
and children of God. When the child does wrong he should 
be made to feel that he is hurting a loving and merciful 
Father rather than enraging a stern Ruler of the universe. 

The first step in this direction, I think you will all agree, 
is to teach the child the example of the life of Christ. The 
story of Bethlehem carries a note of beauty which appeals 
to the fancy of the child. The Child-Christ in the manger 
establishes a sympathy with all other children. The Boy- 
Christ obedient to His parents is something which they can 
comprehend and appreciate. Through his knowledge of the 
God-Child of Bethlehem, the Blessed Mother, the Savior 
on the Cross, the Father who is in Heaven where we shall 
go some day, the child begins to understand the great truths 
of his religion, the infinite goodness and wisdom of God and, 
above all, the love of God for each one of us. 


Towards the same end will go the reading of the lives of 
certain saints whose activities and sacrifices for God will 
appeal to the hero worship sense of most children. A number 
of short lives particularly well suited for children have ap- 
peared recently. Six O’Clock Saints and More Saints for Six 
O’Clock published in this country by Sheed and Ward are 
examples of this type of material. Robert Hugh Benson’s 
Alphabet of the Saints is another book intended especially 
for young children. 
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The reading of carefully selected sections from the Bible, 
Old Testament as well as New, will familiarize children with 
the text and significance of Sacred Scripture. Several mothers 
in our group found that this appealed to children from the 
age of nine or ten as a special devotion for Lent or Advent. 
Rereading and discussion of the Sunday Gospel at home 
serves to bring it to the attention of the child who is apt 
to miss its significance when it is read at Mass. 


We Catholics are fortunate in having for our children the 
Liturgy which appeals so much more strongly to children 
than the sermons and prayers of the Protestant denomina- 
tions. The Mass and various devotions and ceremonies im- 
press and appeal infinitely more to the child who knows 
the significance of each part. This knowledge comes easily 
and naturally when given little by little under the mother’s 
guidance as mother and children attend church together. At 
a surprisingly early age children can be taught to use the 
Missal intelligently, and this knowledge also comes more 
easily under the mother’s supervision at home and Sunday 
by Sunday and whenever else the opportunity arises to 
attend Mass together. 


For the average child of today individual daily prayer 
means more than family prayers, but there are certain family 
devotions which serve as a unifying bond within the family 
circle and leave a precious memory for after life. Joint 
prayers in any family emergency, the rosary during October 
and May, simple devotions at certain other times, carefully 
planned in order to reach all members of the family without 
tiring the younger ones help to make religion an integral 
part of the home environment. 


This brings us to a point which seems particularly impor- 
tant—namely that parents and children should receive the 
Sacraments together frequently and also attend together the 
various parish devotions. It is not enough to see that the 
children go themselves. 


All this seems little enough when we consider the subject 
with which we have been dealing and, in the last analysis, 
every mother must plan for her own child. However, we 
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offer these suggestions to you humbly, because we realize 
our own limitations and wishfully, because we hope they 
may draw out from other mothers ideas which will be more 
helpful to all of us. 


In conclusion may I quote again from Father Jarrett: 


“And so we come back as we must come back, to Christ our 
Lord as the greatest influence in education. In education you can 
only give to the child what you have yourself. We all have the 
responsibility to serve God and love God and those responsibili- 
ties are all the greater in a father or a mother because of their 
children. They have now a new obligation. They are fathers and 
mothers. They have responsibilities for the child. Yet they can 
only give what they have got. You can’t inspire unless you are 
inspired. You cannot move people unless you are moved. You 
cannot teach them beauty if you don’t see beauty. You can only 
establish it because it is first in your own heart. You cannot give 
light without light. You cannot give fire without fire. So with 
your children about you remember that you can only give what 
you have got and that you yourself must be first moved by His 
character before you can move others by telling them of it.” 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


The most important part of the program for backward pupils 
is the prayers, especially the principal ones, together with the acts 
of faith, hope, charity and contrition. The teacher should strive to 
make prayer so enter into the life of these pupils that they will 
never lose the habit of it. While prayer lasts, religion lasts; when 
prayer is forgotten, religion departs, and with it go grace and 
salvation. 

The explanation of religion should as far as possible be con- 
nected with these prayer formule. The essential points of doctrine 
to be explained to these children are the following: (1) besides 
the world in which we live now, God created another world for 
us after death where we are to see Him face to face in heaven; 
(2) those who with God’s help try to lead a good life will be 
rewarded in heaven, those who lead a bad life will be punished 
in hell; (3) there are three Persons in God; (4) the Second 
Person became Man and died for our sins; (5) the meaning of 
each of the Seven Sacraments; (6) the essentials of the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, together with a simple and 
easy method of examining one’s conscience and going to Confes- 
sion and Communion; (7) the duties of one’s state of life; (8) 
necessity of avoiding bad companions and occasions of sin. 


Rudolph G. Bandas, Religion Teaching and Practice, p. 63. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BY 
PARENTS IN THE HOME* 


REPORT ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


MRS. JOHN S. REILLY 
New York City 
New York 


What can parents do to protect the Catholic faith of their 
children of high school age attending non-Catholic schools? 

Parents can hardly avoid this issue. If your children are 
sent to non-Catholic schools, you are faced with the clear 
challenge that they keep the faith of their fathers intact. 
You cannot hope to pass this obligation over to anyone else. 
It is inescapably the function and duty of parents to guar- 


antee the religious beliefs and background of their children. 
The religious instruction of your children is far from com- 
plete and should not be stopped when they enter a non- 
Catholic high school. You should uphold and support the 
efforts of your parish to continue instructing your high 
school children along religious lines. Encourage your boys 
and girls to attend Campion Study Clubs or other activities 
of the parish for their benefit, or see that they are instructed 
in their own Religion in and through the high school itself 
as is now permitted by law in not a few states. 


The problems for parents with high school students in a 
way resemble and in another way differ from the problems 
of parents who have children at primary or grammar non- 
Catholic schools. Parental example in the pious practices of 
Religion and an atmosphere of tranquil devout Catholicity 
at home still have their deep effect. But the age is now 
reached where reasonable and informative discussion is more 


* This paper was presented by Mrs. Reilly at the Catechetical Congress held 
in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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acceptable to children than the dogmatic laying down of 
precepts by their parents. Our parental role is better played 
from now on by our attitude than by our words. Our attitude 
should strongly show forth that we ourselves are entirely 
secure in our beliefs, entirely secure in our faith, and en- 
tirely loyal to the Church, but we are only required to speak 
when our children ask us to give them intelligent reasons for 
the faith that is in us. Be ready for them when they look to 
you for the facts about their Religion and those great facts 
will speak for themselves. 


The urgent need and insistent demand of our American 
bred children of high school age is the right to begin at least 
to conduct their own experiments, lead their own lives, 
make their own decisions, use their own judgment. Parents 
ought clearly to understand that this is an entirely normal 
and logical development—not necessarily an indication of 
defiance or rebellion on the part of these young people but 
more often a natural and decidedly important part of the 
process of their growing up. This phase in our children’s 
lives calls emphatically for patience on our part, for toler- 
ance in allowing them to express their youthful point of view 
and for a persevering effort to understand and help them. 


When high school children bring home a question about 
Religion, it is an important event. The answer may not be 
deferred or lightly passed over. We should encourage them 
to bring their questions home, sympathize with their diffi- 
culties and stimulate religious discussion in our family circle; 
we ought to be able to guide our children, to indicate or to 
find for them the Catholic answers and the Catholic point 
of view on important spiritual and intellectual matters. 

All this implies a certain amount of self-education for 
Catholic parents. We should make ourselves intelligent about 
our Religion. We should be aware of the controversial sub- 
jects most likely to arise in our schooling, so that we may 
keep them provided with antidotes and ammunition against 
attack. Not only should the better Catholic periodicals be 
available in our homes but we ourselves should read them 
regularly and faithfully in order to become saturated with 
Catholic attitudes on the questions of the day. And we 
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should further help ourselves by forming study clubs for 
parents where we may exchange our anxieties and problems 
for those of other serious-minded and conscientious Catholic 
fathers and mothers. An outline could be prepared sketching 
the difficulties which the Catholic boys and girls of your 
community meet at school and bring home to their families, 
this outline might well be a subject for study by the parents 
in such a club. General discussions of the possible dangers 
to Catholic children’s faith ought certainly to be a most 
helpful contribution to our wisdom and fortitude in handling 
the problems which may arise in your own family. 


A further point in this connection can, I think, be made. 
Intelligent parents give the strongest proof of their intelli- 
gence when they recognize and acknowledge their own intel- 
lectual shortcomings. When you do not know the right, the 
best answer to a question asked by your son or daughter, 
admit your ignorance at once and seek the answer elsewhere. 
Do not, I beg of you, give a second rate answer or an inade- 
quate or incorrect one simply because you are unwilling to 
admit to your child or to yourself that you do not know. A 
poor answer will do more to turn your child away from you 
and to lose that precious confidence placed in you, than if 
you were to refuse to answer altogether. There are sources 
of right information and these you must know and consult. 


One such useful source of Catholic information is the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. If you do not own one and cannot, 
you can usually find one in your own local library, or in one 
not far away. Advise your children to seek their answers 
there. To stimulate interest in their devotions there is noth- 
ing more helpful than the use of the Missal at Mass. The 
color, the variety, the beauty, the unending interest of our 
Liturgy, can be brought home to the expanding and sensi- 
tively responsive intelligence of children of high school age 
through following the Catholic calendar and the prayers 
proper for every Mass they hear. I urge parents to provide 
their children with Missals, to show them how to use a 
Missal, and to establish the family habit of following the 
Mass rationally. It is an excellent remedy for adolescent 
distractions or indifference at church. Family prayers ought 
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also to be an established custom especially in every house- 
hold where the children are at school under non-Catholic 
educational auspices, if not every morning or evening, then 
once or twice a week at least. And in all moments of family 
exaltation or distress, family prayers should at once be 
resorted to so that the habit of instinctively and immedi- 
ately turning to prayers, well begun in early years, is con- 
tinued through those high school years when difficulties arise 
for parents and children which are only to be solved by 
Divine assistance. 


It is most essential for us parents to remember in dealing 
with these children of ours that high school age is apt to 
be an age of extreme sensitiveness—expressed either by 
highly conspicuous behavior or by a tendency to slink out 
of sight and remain unnoticed altogether. Children of this 
age are torn by the longing to appear well in the sight of 
their contemporaries; they yearn for the praise and approval 
of their teachers and their fellow-students. They therefore 
conform rigorously to the conventions laid down by their 
young group and above all things they dread appearing or 
behaving in any way different from their fellows. The Cath- 
olic student in a non-Catholic high school is well aware of 
his differences from the rank and file of his schoolmates, and 
these differences far too often make him feel inferior and 
ashamed. This is a very dangerous feeling for a young Cath- 
olic. It is highly important that his parents should impart 
to him a sense of deep pride in his faith and in his church, 
and a conviction of his superior status as a Catholic. If at 
school he must absorb a protestant or non-religious culture 
which is in a sense alien to his own, he should at home be 
kept aware of the high traditions of Catholic culture, the 
part the Church has played in fostering and preserving learn- 
ing and the arts, in furthering and sponsoring the great 
discoveries of science, her rich contributions to philosophy. 
Catholic commentary on current events, Catholic contem- 
porary achievement in science, in literature, in art and in 
history, the biographies of great Catholics lay and cleric, 
should be part of the family conversation and of the family 
atmosphere. This is not for the development of a boastful 
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complacent Catholocity in our children, but simply to give 
them a knowledge of what is certainly their heritage. Such a 
knowledge once assimilated should uphold them in a serene 
inner consciousness of the superior cultural values of their 
Religion as well as of its higher spiritual values. We Cath- 
olic parents do not wish our young people to be too aggres- 
sively or offensively Catholic, as I see it, but we do wish 
them to be absolutely secure in their faith, undisturbed by 
any challenge they may hear or sense, ready to hold their 
own in argument, but never initiating a religious quarrel. 


May I sum all this up? From the angle of parents the 
dangers faced by young Catholics of high school age in non- 
Catholic schools are not so much dangers of propaganda or 
of mis-statement. These, where they are serious enough, can 
be met by the methods I have outlined—that is, by open 
intelligent discussion at home, and by seeking the truth at 
its source. To me, the real dangers are more insidious and 
subtle than these; they may be called psychological and 
have to do with the young boy or young girl’s gradual per- 
suasion that to be a Catholic is to be different, socially 
unacceptable perhaps, or culturally inferior. It is this sense 
of shame, so torturing to the self-conscious and ambitious 
adolescent, in which I believe lies the gravest menace to the 
Religion of our Catholic boys and girls. Of the possibility 
of this state of mind in your children you Catholic parents 
should be thoroughly and calmly aware. It must be dealt 
with delicately, restrainedly, understandingly, prayerfully, 
and with all the parental wisdom you can summon to your 
aid. You are called upon to strike a happy balance between 
too great sterness and too great laxity, to allow your chil- 
dren to participate heartily in all the activities of their 
non-Catholic schoolmates, except where these may or actu- 
ally do endanger their Catholic principles. Base your guid- 
ance on the idea of showing your children where they re- 
semble their non-Catholic companions, instead of pointing 
out how they differ from them. Prepare your young people 
to be alert for wrong or distorted ideas expressed in school 
about the Catholic faith, but help them to realize always 
that most of the mis-statements made about Catholics and 
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Catholicity are made through ignorance, not through malice. 
By persuading your children to propitiate rather than to 
fight, you Catholic parents will do much to build up a rela- 
tionship of confidence, of mutual tolerance and better under- 
standing, a much more helpful, satisfactory, and profitable 
relationship, between non-Catholic teachers and the Catholic 
children who must so often be confided to their care. 

When you know beforehand that your children are des- 
tined for a non-Catholic high school or preparatory school 
education, make your preparations well ahead to meet the 
difficulties these young Catholics of yours will encounter. 
Let them enter a non-Catholic school well-grounded and 
well-instructed in their faith, enthusiastic in the privileges 
of their Catholicity, strong in Catholic ideals, full of forti- 
tude for the trials and minor persecutions and sacrifices 
which every Catholic is called upon at one time or another 
to meet and make. With this foundation, and a strong desire 
to convince others of the merits of the Catholic Religion 
and help them know it better, I believe Catholic boys and 
girls of high school age will be better able to resist, and to 


be unaffected during their schooling by attacks upon their 
faith, whether those attacks come from without or originate 
in their own troubled young hearts. 


FAITH WITHOUT CHARITY 


This is indeed a double tragedy of our times: That so many who 
have faith do not show forth in their works the charity their faith 
should be nourishing—to their own great loss; and, consequently, 
that the light of their faith does not function as a beacon of divine 
truth unto the world to lead men to Christ and the glory of the 
Father—to the great loss of Fellowship itself which is the expan- 
sion of Christ! 


By V. M., “Timely Tracts,” Orate Fratres, Vol. X, No. 10 
(Sept. 5, 1936) 464. 





A QUESTIONNAIRE ON A SEMINARY COURSE 
IN CATECHETICS* 


REVEREND R. G. BANDAS 
The St. Paul Seminary 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Early last May a questionnaire entitled “A Seminary 
Course in Catechetics” was sent to all the major seminaries 
of the country. This questionnaire listed certain points and 
problems which might be treated in a seminary course of 
Catechetics. The seminary authorities were solicited in each 
case to express their opinion on the points enumerated and 
to suggest what should be added, changed or omitted. Al- 
though the questionnaire was sent out during the busiest 
time of the year, numerous replies were soon forthcoming. 
In this brief introductory paper we have compiled a sum- 
mary of these reports which were, indeed, gratefully re- 
ceived. According to the view of the seminary professors, a 
course in catechetics should discuss the following topics: 
(1) history of catechetics; (2) subject matter of catechiza- 
tion; (3) methods of presenting the subject matter; (4) 
grading and adaptation of the subject matter to different 
intellectual levels. A final section or Appendix should deal 
with non-essentials which should be treated if the time 
alloted to the course permits. Let us express the mind of 
the seminary authorities on these five general divisions of 
the subject. 


I. History of Catechetics. The history of catechetics sup- 
plies important pedagogical principles and corrects certain 
exaggerated attitudes often prevalent among our catechists. 
To those who are inclined to over-emphasize the question- 


* This paper was presented by Father Bandas at the Catechetical Congress 
held in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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and-answer method history shows that the liturgico-histori- 
cal method of the catechumenate and the visual methods 
of the mediaeval period produced the great ages of faith. 
Those, on the other hand, who tend to under-estimate the 
value of the catechism will learn in the history of catechiza- 
tion that the catechism in its present form came providen- 
tially into vogue during the Protestant revolt, when the 
faith was threatened most, and when Catholics began to 
feel the dire need of more thorough religious instruction; 
they will realize that the catechism secures unity, thorough- 
ness and purity of doctrine. 


II. Subject Matter of Catechization{ Here the so-called 
“Catechism Question” should be unfolded at least in outline 
in order that the students might grasp the central position 
of the catechism. The secondary objects—Bible and Church 
History, Liturgy and Sacred Hymns, should be dealt with 
in detail in their relations to the catechism, special emphasis 
being given to Holy Mass in the various grades. These 
secondary objects may be taught as units by themselves, or 
they may be used merely to illustrate or confirm the con- 
tents of the catechism. ‘The students should be enlightened 
as to this systematic and non-systematic treatment of the 
secondary objects in the various grades( The catechist must 
strive to represent the catechism, Bible and Church History 
and the Liturgy as so many angles from which one may 
observe Catholicism, and not as different regions of fact. 
These branches should be intimately correlated and should 
mutually interpenetrate. The unifying principles should 
constantly be brought to the attention of the teacher of 
religion. 

Some of the catechists remarked that this section of the 
course will not be of much importance to students whose 
Ordinary has approved for his diocese one of the Religion 
Series—the Highway to Heaven Series, or the Christ-Life 
Series, or Mother Bolton’s “Spiritual Way,” or Father 
Schorsch’s Series. This may be true. But even here the 
seminarian should be furnished with sound catechetical 
principles for evaluating the contents of these Series. Sec- 
ondly, the forty-two per cent of the Catholic children in 
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the United States who attend public schools come under 
the catechist’s influence only once a week during the school 
year and for about four weeks during the Summer Vacation 
School. Thus it is hardly possible to use any of the Series in 
their entirety, and the question of the choice of the proper 
subject matter immediately presents itself. 


III. Methods of Presenting the Subject Matter. Here 
the preliminary chapter might well be devoted to the quali- 
ties of the catechist—his moral qualities, his knowledge of 
religion and of the principles of educational pedagogy and 
child psychology and development.) The professor of cate- 
chetics must also show how catechization should nourish and 
develop the virtue of faith, infused in baptism, and forming 
the object of the treatise “De Fide”. 


(As far as catechetical methods are concerned, if the Ordi- 
nary has officially adopted one of the Religion Series for his 
diocese, the study of the teachers’ manuals—which explain 
the procedure to be followed in presenting each lesson—be- 
comes of primary importance. But even in this case, the 
student should become acquainted with the great catechet- 
ical methods which have been used throughout the Church’s 
history. (He should carefully scrutinize the pedagogical 
method of the Supreme Exemplar, of Christ Himself. He 
should become acquainted with St. Augustine’s narration 
method, the Sulpician method, the Munich method, the 
Eucharistic method,«Madame Montessori’s method, ‘and 
with the various contemporary systems represented by the 
international exhibit at this Congress. \A study of these 
methods will develop a sane judgment in the teacher and 
will help him to see his way amidst the confusing plethora 
of modern — They will be of immense value to him, 
also, in presenting to the children the matter outlined in the 
Manual for Vacation Schools and for the weekly instructions 
during the year. 


Copies of the visual aids and projects should be owned by 
each Seminary and shown to the students together with the 
details of cost, et cetera, in class. They should also be avail- 
able at all times in the catechetical museum. 
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Most of the catechists recommended demonstration 
lessons in the classroom. Some, however, pointed out that 
it is difficult for the student to visualize and to adopt units 
to imaginary audiences of children; nor can seminarians, if 
they constitute the audience, supply the proper reaction. 
Practical teaching in a parish or mission should be made 
possible to the student body. Seminarians should be given 
an opportunity to see and hear a skilled catechist conducting 
his class. One professor advocates the general practice of 
catechetical methods or a phase of teaching in a ‘“‘Vacation 
School Club” which meets fortnightly throughout the year 
and is open to all students. 

A catechetical library should supply the student with the 
necessary materials in the preparation of a catechetical les- 
son. The Seminary library should have a general section on 
Catechetics and also a reserved shelf which will contain the 
books currently discussed in class. 

Students should be trained in the preparation of chil- 
dren’s sermons. In fact, the relations existing between 
Homiletics and Catechetics have not been sufficiently 
stressed. 


The Seminary course should also contain several lectures 
on the preparation of children for first confession and first 
holy Communion. It should point out the procedure to be 
followed in teaching the delicate questions centering around 
the Sixth Commandment. 


When the professor assigns essays to the students the 
topics selected should bear upon the history of catechetics 
and upon such practical matters as the training of the adol- 
escent, the organization of parish Confraternity study clubs, 
vacation schools, et cetera. Lack of time precludes papers 
on purely speculative topics, no matter how desirable they 
really are. 


The future catechists must be shown, above all, how to 
apply to the child’s daily life the heavenly truths expounded 
in class. A catechist who concludes that his task is done 
when he has instructed his pupils and when the children 
have memorized the lesson is sadly mistaken. Increase in 
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knowledge does not necessarily imply progress in virtue. 
The brightest child in class, the child who gives the best 
answers, is not necessarily the most virtuous. An experienced 
teacher, a priest with long experience with children in the 
confessional, may be able to make this application without 
much preliminary reflection, but for others careful prepara- 
tion is necessary. Valuable suggestions in this regard are 
contained in Father Urban’s and Father Baierl’s books as 
well as in catechism commentaries under such headings as 
“application,” “let me examine myself,” “thoughts for us,” 
etc. 

Closely allied with this point is the whole problem of the 
moral growth and character formation of the child. The 
catechist should know how to train the child in self-dis- 
cipline and in the practice of natural as well as supernatural 
virtue. He should know how gradually to relax the 
restraints of authority and school discipline until the child 


becomes as nearly autonomous as possible in matters of 
practice. 


IV. Grading and Adaptation of the Contents. Psychology 
tells us that children do not grasp an object—presented to 
the mind for the first time—integrally or intuitively but 
only imperfectly. It is only slowly and after repeated efforts 
that the inner nature, the deeper and essential character- 
istics of an object, are finally understood. The varied types 
of mind in children of different ages must also be taken into 
consideration. The content, method and discipline appro- 
priate to early adolescence should not be projected into and 
anticipated in childhood, much less in infancy. Throughout 
the eight grades a well-defined system of graded instruction 
must be followed. The different Religion Series are on the 
whole graded according to the best scientific methods. The 
three stages of the so-called “Sower” scheme meet the evi- 
dent divergencies noted in children in these three periods. 
It has also supplied the teacher with the necessary hand- 
books for this purpose. The “concentric circles” of the 
Munich Method and of the Fulda Lehrplan likewise answer 
the demands of psychology. 
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Appendix. Finally, some suggested that we draw up a list 
of the “essentials” that should be treated in every Seminary 
course of catechetics, and place under a separate heading 
subjects that merit consideration if the time allotted to 
catechetics proves sufficient. Under the second heading 
many would place such matters as the following: organiza- 
tion of the parish Confraternity, of study clubs, of vacation 
schools, and of a training school for lay teachers. Students 
would be asked to consult the pertinent leaflets on these 
points. The essays which they would prepare on these 
topics would be evidences that they consulted the materials 
placed at their disposal. 


THE NEED OF COURSES IN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


All of us are agreed on the need, the pressing need of courses 
in Catholic philosophy of education for high-school teachers to off- 
set the pernicious effect of prevailing educational theory based on 
naturalism. The antidote as I have proposed it is for the Catholic 
college and university to provide a solid basis in vitalized courses in 
scholastic philosophy and religion. In addition every course in 
education should be competently taught by Catholics. Catholicly 
trained, who keep ever to the fore the Catholic point of view in 
whatever branch of education they are engaged in. Lastly, it is 
desirable to have some specific course in the Catholic philosophy of 
education for the purpose of integration, preferably in the senior 
year. This may deal with the essential controverted problems of 
education in conventional fashion. Or it may tie up theory more 
intimately with reality by way of a course similar to the one out- 
lined above in “Religion and Education in Secondary Schools,” 
where definite application is made of the principles of Catholic edu- 


cation to the whole curricular and extra-curricular life of the 
Catholic high school. 


By Rev. William J. McGucken, S.J., “The Need of Courses in 
Catholic Philosophy of Education for High-School Teachers,” 
The National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 3 (May, 1936) 13-14. 





GRADING THE CONTENT OF THE RELIGION 
COURSE* 


REVEREND JOHN K. SHARP 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception 
Huntington, New York 


It seems to me that the question of grading involves two 
major problems: (1) what does the child spiritually need, 
what is he capable of absorbing, at each age level; and (2), 
how may we present the way, life and truth of Catholic 
doctrine and practise to the child at each age level. 

Of course no one would divide the content of the religion 
course fractionally, beginning it at six and ending it at six- 
teen years. At each age level the child needs instruction on 
the truths necessary both for salvation and for its present 
spiritual life and progress. At each level the fundamental 
doctrines must be driven in deeper and wider, wedge-like. 
At each stage the revelation given must be integral, though, 
as from a height, only the broad outlines at first appear. 
As the parachute jumper nears the earth, his eye commands 
increasing detail. 

To repeat, the essential, fundamental principles of our 
faith should be presented from the beginning. With in- 
creasing years, an expanding knowledge, a deeper appre- 
ciation, a more worthy, wider and deeper spiritual life 
should develop, clustering about these same fundamental 
principles as about a nucleus. 

The content for each level or grade should furnish mate- 
rials for present religious life and provide a basis for future 
development. And the expansion of the content, as well as 
the method of teaching it, should be governed at each 


* This paper was read at the session devoted to the Seminary Course in 
Catechetics at the Catechetical Congress, held in N. Y., October 3-6, 1936. 
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stage by the child’s mental, physical and spiritual needs, 
aptitudes, capacities and responsibilities. Grading works 
over the content at each stage making it palatable, digest- 
ible and nourishing. 


Grading in content and in its presentation, and both gov- 
erned by the child’s development, is as old as St. Paul who 
spoke of milk for babes, of meat indeed for men, but of 
nourishment at every stage. Church Councils, particularly 
that of Trent, and Supreme Pontiffs, especially Pope Pius 
XI, have insisted on grading. The Sower speaks of it as 
a man ascending a tower (a figure complementing the para- 
chute jumper), of a stone cast in a pool with the resultant 
concentric circles expanding till they merge with the shore 
of complete knowledge and perfect conduct. Educational 
psychology demands grading. 

“This concentric method,” to quote from Dr. Bandas, 
commenting on the Sower scheme, Catechetical Methods, 
p. 258, “meets the evident differences in children of different 
ages. It respects the fundamental psychological law, that 
with adults and even more with children, an object pre- 
sented to the mind is grasped at first only in its external 
outline; it is only slowly and by repeated efforts that its 
deeper and essential characteristics are finally compre- 
hended. The concentric method also makes for deeper and 
more thorough comprehension than can be expected from a 
single study of the matter. Frequent reviews and applica- 
tions to the various states of life are necessary in order to 
impress the truth deeply on the mind and heart.” 


Now it may be asked, how may we determine where each 
grade level should begin and end? How determine what 
the child needs at each level? Only a combination of the 
expert teacher, child psychologist and wise director of chil- 
dren’s souls can answer, and under the direction of the infal- 
lible teaching Church. However, the levels have ben deter- 
mined and the content and its presentation have been con- 
formed to them, adequately if roughly, for centuries.’ Father 

*I have listed them elsewhere (Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion, 71- 


74; 261-262) and so has Father Ostdiek (Simple Methods in Religious Instruc- 
tion, 100-124). 
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Drinkwater in The Givers, 130-1, summarizes the matter 
thus: “A child of nine is a different sort of creature alto- 
gether from a child of thirteen; and both of them probably 
have more in common with a man of sixty than with another 
child of five. All through school age, as well as before and 
after, a child is running through a whole series of interests 
and capabilities, and the methods of getting him to learn 
must keep pace somehow with these changes, or fail. If we 
must have a theory of child development, perhaps the handi- 
est theory is that the child is making experiments with each 
of its powers as they are unfolded in turn. In early infancy 
he experiments with his own movement and sensations; a 
little later with familiar objects and his own moods; about 
five he is chiefly experimenting with sense-memory (hence 
rhymes, repetitions, etc.); about seven (though reason is 
emerging by this time) he is supposed to be given over to 
imagination and make-believe; by about nine or ten his rea- 
soning and free will are so far developed that they take the 
front place in all his experiments (puzzles, demand for real- 
ism, efforts at independence, etc.); and by twelve his accu- 
mulation of experience is leading him to take pleasure in 
forming judgments for himself and in freely subordinating 
himself to a common cause. Thereafter, altruism and senti- 
ment must have their turn, and when it comes to fourteen 
the word ‘child’ is becoming a stretch of language.” 


Now it may be said that the Baltimore Catechism, num- 
bers naught, one and two, have familiarized us with a three- 
fold grading. It is interesting also to note, that whereas the 
Christian Brothers’ Catechist’s Manual and Gatterer-Krus’ 
Theory and Practice of the Catechism also advocate this 
three-fold division, Messmer’s Spirago’s Method of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Yorke’s Text-Books of Religion adopt a 
five-fold grading. 


Coming more specifically to the question of grading 
classes in religion for public school children of the elemen- 
tary grades, I might mention the course of study and of the 
grading arrangement for such children that have achieved 
good results in one of our Brooklyn parishes. While it lists 
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seven steps or grades, actually only five of them pertain to 
the children of elementary grades. 


In conclusion, it may be brought to the seminarian’s 
attention: 


1. that grading the course is vitally necessary. 


2. that text books and lessons are better organized 
around the intensive study of large topics rather than about 
encyclopaedic details. 


3. that the lesson material should be psychologically, 
rather than logically or historically, arranged and presented. 


4. that adaptation of subject matter and its presenta- 
tion, in language according to the present needs and capac- 
ities of the child, is none other than the principle of grading 
applied to each lesson. 


CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
The religious education of youth of high school age has an im- 
portance all its own. It is the period of transition from childhood 
to manhood and womanhood, and it demands that religion be pre- 
sented in an adult manner. It is not enough that the little chil- 
dren have received religious instruction. It is necessary that that 
knowledge imparted to children be interpreted to high school boys 
and girls in a mature manner. These youth are having an adult 
interpretation of all their other knowledge, and the childish knowl- 
edge of religion acquired in the elementary grades will be put to 
an unfair test, frequently with disastrous results, if it is not 
strengthened with an adult explanation suitable to the high school 
pupils’ adult understanding. The program of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine is to gather in discussion Study Clubs, 
Catholic high school boys and girls attending the public schools, 
in order to do something to meet their religious needs. Again 
the ideal is every Catholic high school boy and girl in a Catholic 
school, but the financial impossibility of reaching this ideal makes 
it still more urgent to support the Confraternity program. 
From a Broadcast by Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., 
Bishop of Great Falls, Montana. 





THE DOCTRINAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
TEACHER OF THE CATECHISM* 


MOST REVEREND JOHN T. McNICHOLAS, D.D. 
Cincinnati 


Ohio 


Before speaking of the doctrinal background of the 
teacher of the Catechism it is necessary, perhaps, to classify 
catechetical teachers. 

We have, first of all, the priest-teacher of the Catechism, 
who by reason of his studies, training and office not only 
has the adequate doctrinal background required by the 
Church for catechists, but must be presumed to be so 
equipped in doctrine that he can give catechists their neces- 
sary doctrinal training. 

The Holy See has clearly manifested its mind and wish 
regarding the serious obligation of bishops and priests to 
instruct the youth of the world, and adults as well, in Chris- 
tian Doctrine. The decisions of the Holy See show us, 
despite our manifold labors and extraordinary sacrifices in 
providing catechetical instruction for our youth, that much 
more can be reasonably expected of us as catechists. This 
National Congress is held, not merely because of the special 
commendation given to its promoters by the Holy See, but 
also because of the Instruction given to the universal 
Church by Pope Pius XI in 1924. Let us hope that this 
National Congress can help our priests to use to greater ad- 
vantage the doctrinal background they possess in teaching 
the holy truths of our religion. 


The fact that the priest is qualified in doctrine does not 
mean that he is qualified pedagogically for his task, which 


* This paper was presented by his Excellency, the Most Reverend John T. 
McNicholas, D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, at the Catechetical Congress held 
in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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is to help to train catechists and to so simplify doctrine that 
it can be presented to youthful minds as a fascinating sub- 
ject. Religion can and should be the most interesting sub- 
ject of the school curriculum. 

We must thank God for the great army of Sister-cate- 
chists we have in the United States. No other country in 
the world has such an extraordinary number of Sisters nor 
such valiant women in religion, who are so whole-heartedly 
devoted to the extension of the kingdom of God. All our 
Sister-teachers are eager to qualify as catechists. If they 
have not qualified or if they are not qualifying, the fault is 
not theirs. It may take patient effort to make clear to our 
Sister-teachers the mind of the Church and to make them 
realize just what the Church expects of them. Once the du- 
ties of the Sister-teachers are clearly defined and are made 
known to them, their work in their subordinate capacity 
will be unexcelled. Their cooperation will be perfect; there 
will be no limit to their zeal except that placed by the 
Church. 

At present there is some confusion. Sisters cannot be 
expected to be theologians, or the authors of books of reli- 
gion, or the responsible teachers of Christian Doctrine in a 
community. They will do their best work under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the clergy. 

I venture to think that the Catechetical Congress, or a 
Committee appointed by this Congress, could, by a search- 
ing study of our actual conditions, classify our Sister-cate- 
chists into many groups. A Sister could receive a certificate 
for the particular group to which she should belong. There 
is much indispensable work requiring extraordinary patience 
in which our Sisters can eminently excel. It consists in teach- 
ing children their prayers and drilling them in devotional 
exercises so that they may have the habits of piety and a 
real love of religion from their earliest years. 

The question of the memory work in connection with 
the doctrinal background of the teacher ought to be seri- 
ously considered by this Congress. I am aware of the much 
mooted question regarding memory work. I know the posi- 
tion of those who condemn the slavish memory work exacted 
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of children, especially when it is done without calling the 
imagination into play and without giving intriguing explan- 
ations of the matter treated according to the capacity of the 
children who are being instructed. It seems only reason- 
able that children should get as thorough an explanation 
as their years will permit before there is any assignment of 
memory work. The natural curiosity of the child should be 
aroused. The natural inclination of the child to ask ques- 
tions should be encouraged. If artificial inhibitions have 
developed, the teacher should seek to break them down. 
Many theologians and experienced teachers are very em- 
phatic in insisting on memory work. If we admit the impor- 
tance of committing formulae to memory, and of classify- 
ing Sister-catechists into several groups, we can readily 
see that a different doctrinal background may be necessary 
for each group of teachers. It seems necessary that this 
program in all its details be laid out by the best qualified 
theologians. The assistance of experienced catechists will 
prove invaluable, but the responsibility for the content mat- 
ter must be entirely assumed by the priest-teacher of the 
Catechism. 


There is some danger that we may set down too strongly 
the theory of things and insist too much on the maximum 
qualifications. We must never lose sight of the actual task 
before us, namely, of doing the best we can with the Sister- 
catechists that we have. It seems advisable to keep in mind 
the minimum requirements, so that many willing and zeal- 
ous catechists can do work that would be left undone with- 
out them. All the while we can work towards the ideal 
standards; we can continue to strengthen the doctrinal 
background of each group of our teachers. When we con- 
sider the progress made by our Sister-teachers in our coun- 
try during the last forty years, and when we consider the 
marvelous spirit that exists in every community of Sisters in 
the United States today, impelling them to teach the simple 
truths of religion, we have reason to thank God with all our 
hearts. The Lord has poured His blessings in abundant 
measure upon us in giving us so many noble and generous 
vocations to our Sisterhoods. 
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The work that Bishop O’Hara has organized, giving us 
many groups of catechists with different doctrinal back- 
grounds, including seminarians, Sisters, lay-teachers and lec- 
turers for study clubs, is simply marvelous. The Bishop’s 
plan is workable not only in rural but also in urban dis- 
tricts. The study of his plan deserves the consideration of 
all who have in mind the preservation and extension of the 
Kingdom of God. 

I would like to think of this Congress as giving great 
encouragement to the lay-catechists of this country, not in 
the sense that they should take over the work of priests, 
Brothers, seminarians and Sisters, but rather that they 
should extend and supplement it. We need lay-catechists by 
the hundreds of thousands. Is it too bold a thought to hope 
that within the next few years there may be a million lay- 
catechists in our country with sufficient doctrinal back- 
ground? I use the term catechists here in a very broad 
sense. We will probably have to divide them into several 
groups giving them a certificate as to their qualifications and 
recognizing that one group must have greater doctrinal back- 
ground than another. If we prepare a million lay catechists 
we may be sure that we shall find work for them. I have 
seen statements of conservative priests in England saying 
that one-fifth of all the Catholics that pass out of the ele- 
mentary schools are never heard of again as Catholics. The 
Lord only knows the tremendous losses of our own country. 
They are certainly very great. 


It is certain that we must attach more and more impor- 
tance to religion, that we must give a better religious train- 
ing to our youth. We must make religion a more fascinating 
topic if we are not to have greater losses to the Faith. 
Lay-catechists, with varying degrees of doctrinal back- 
ground, can be of inestimable value in helping us to teach, 
especially the youth that are not in our Catholic schools. 
As I have heard Monsignor Lavelle say, we shall probably 
have to put these catechists on a self-supporting or part- 
time basis. Perhaps this Congress can make some practical 
suggestions about our lay-catechists and map out the doc- 
trinal background for four or five groups of them. 
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The Holy Father’s call to Catholic Action is certainly 
arousing a greater interest in religion among all groups of 
our people. Priests, the ex-officio teachers of religion, must 
assume leadership in teaching, must give encouragement to 
all depending on them, must never know defeat. The world 
of unbelief about us may be very dark. The children of this 
world, with their ceaseless and resourceful activity, may be 
wiser than the children of light. But an ever-growing army 
of catchists for whom minimum, maximum and intervening 
standards will be set up, and over whom the Lord Christ will 
rule, with His Vicar on earth, His Bishops and priests as 
officials, can only assure final victory. 


A PLAN TO EFFECT SOCIAL JUSTICE 


I should like to see student organizations formed in every one 
of our Catholic colleges and universities—those for women as well 
as men students—organizations that will draw memberships from 
students of all grades of intellect and vocational inclinations, but 
with one most important characteristic in common, namely, a deep 
and vital interest in the work of social justice coupled with a rooted 
desire to realize this salutary end. It is this common attribute that 
would be the determining factor in selection to membership in each 
organization. If this demand could not be met, students would not 
be permitted to membership. And if enthusiasm, which seemed 
burning in a student when admitted to the group, turned to ashes, 
the student would be asked to resign. Each one of these institu- 
tional groups would be directed by a lay professor where possible 
with assistance from a member of the clergy. In all cases it would 
be predominantly a lay organization. The details of meeting times 
and places could be worked out by each individual organization, 
with advice and guidance from a national director, about whom I 
shall have more to say. The same may be said for the study pro- 
cedure that would be followed, so that member students might 
acquire complete familiarity with Pope Pius’ encyclical, along with 
suggested methods of application. 


By Paul Sullivan, “A Plan to Effect Social Justice,” Catholic 
Action, Vol. XVIII, No. 5 (May, 1936), p. 16. 





THE CREED* 


REVEREND HUGH RADIGAN, O.F.M. 
Holy Name College 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Nore: This paper and the papers dealing with “The Command- 
ments” and with “The Sacraments and Prayer” were prepared for the purpose 
of outlining “the necessary theological background of the Confraternity 


teacher”. 

The purpose of this paper, as stated by the Chairman in 
his letter of instructions is “to outline the necessary theo- 
logical background of the Confraternity teacher.” Hence 
questions of method and the like, will be necessarily ex- 
cluded. 

The teacher whom I have been asked to address is one 
who shall be expected to instruct not merely small children 
but children in the advanced grades, children in high school, 
and even persons of adult age. For this reason I do not feel 
obliged to avoid the more common technical terms, nor do 
I feel it necessary to explain them as I go along. 

The portion of theological knowledge with which this 
paper shall concern itself will be limited to the “Creed,” 
excepting the theology on the Holy Ghost, others having 
been appointed to handle this matter and that of the Sacra- 
ments and of the Commandments. And since the time limit 
on this paper is fifteen minutes, the treatment of the Creed 
will, perforce, be quite compendious and summary. 

The primary and fundamental need for every and any 
Confraternity teacher is an elementary (at least!) course in 
Apologetics. And since such a course presupposes the fact of 
God’s existence and the fact of the immortality of the soul, 
these two points should be known in such a manner that the 
proofs thereof would be available to every questioner. It 


* This paper was presented by Father Radigan at the Catechetical Congress 
held in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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would not be necessary to have a complete course in Psy- 
chology or Natural Theology; but those facts of conscious 
knowledge that proclaim the existence of a supramaterial, 
rational, free, spiritual soul, and the relation of effect to 
cause whence man can proceed to the existence of God, must 
be thoroughly understood by the teacher before he can 
begin to qualify as an able catechist. 

In the realm of revealed religion, starting with the first 
word of the Creed, we immediately run into something that 
requires clear and definite thought. “Credo!”, we say, “I 
believe!” And straightway there follows a train of ques- 
tions which the teacher must be well prepared to answer. 
What is faith? How does it differ from reason? Must I 
check my reason when I enter into the edifice of Faith? Can 
authority as a source of certain knowledge be compared to 
the knowledge gained by a process of reasoning? How can 
God expect us to believe things which we cannot under- 
stand? What right has He to ask us to submit our reason 
to authority? These and a thousand similar questions can 
be proposed, and the teacher should be equipped to answer 
them accurately and with precision. 


And, following the Creed, the first great step into which 
this faith leads us is: “I believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty ... and in Jesus Christ, His Son . .. and in the Holy 
Ghost.”’ And thus it becomes immediately evident that the 
catechist must have a fair knowledge of the intimate nature 
of God—of His power, His goodness, His wisdom, of the 
essential infinity in which all these attributes are rooted. 
He must understand that it is just as essential to the God- 
head to be Three Divine Persons as it is to be One Divine 
Nature. He must know that person and nature in the Holy 
Trinity express tremendously different concepts; that this 
difference is not merely a difference of name, but of essen- 
tial reality. He must know why it is impossible for the 
Divine Nature to be multiple, whist confessing that each of 
the Divine Persons, while truly God, is nevertheless really 
distinct from the other Two. 


And from this brief glance at the nature of the God in 
Whom we believe, we pass on to consider Him in His role as 
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Creator of heaven and earth. The awful majesty of that 
creative act bursts upon us when we read the words of the 
Psalmist: ‘“Ipse dixit et facta sunt; ipse mandavit et creata 
sunt.”—He spoke and they were made: He commanded and 
they were created—Faith charts creation thus: God alone 
existed: God willed the universe to exist: The universe be- 
gan to exist—And the teacher must understand that chart- 
ing well, for materialistic science with its various theories 
on the eternity of matter, on evolution and the like has 
tried hard and is still trying to pull down that pillar of 
revealed truth. 

Within this created universe are found angels and men 
and with these, too, the teacher must concern himself. Of 
angels he must know that they really do exist, and are not 
mere creatures of fable or imagination; that they were tried 
by God; that some of them remained faithful and others 
refused to submit to their Creator; that those who remained 
loyal to God were rewarded with eternal happiness while 
those who sinned were condemned to suffer forever in hell; 
that the good angels spend themselves in praising God and 
in trying to bring men safely into heaven, while the fallen 
angels pound upon the doors of our hearts trying to draw us 
away from God and thus thwart His divine plans. 


And the unfolding of the Creed now brings us to its most 
interesting subject—man! And what a field for study opens 
up before us! Man, made like unto the image of God—the 
“Imago Dei”—the Incarnate Word already existing in the 
Divine Mind! Man, called by God out of nothingness to 
become a brother to the Word Who was to come! Man, 
given existence by the Creator that he might fill an honor- 
able place in the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, that he might 
form a vital, integral part of that Body whose Head is 
Christ! Man, made to know God, to serve God—like unto 
God in the possession of intelligence and free-will! Man, 
created immortal, sinless, a child of God, an-heir of Heaven! 
And finally man, who cast away his birthright to Heaven, 
denied his allegiance to his Maker, chose a creature in pref- 
erence to the Creator, and reduced all his posterity into a 
condition whereby they were no longer children of God, no 
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longer heirs of heaven, but forlorn, disinherited creatures, 
subject to the elements of nature, subject to pain, to sick- 
ness and to death, subject to the attacks of those angels who 
had been cast into hell, in a word, at odds with the Creator 
and His whole Creation. 

But God had made man because He desired to love him 
and to be loved by him. And thus even while the justice of 
God was passing sentence of punishment on Adam and his 
children the love of God burst through to pronounce a re- 
prieve. It promised Adam that One would come Who would 
restore to him and his posterity the privilege of God’s inti- 
mate friendship, Who would regain for them their inherit- 
ance. 

And in the fullness of time the Redeemer came. The Sec- 
ond Person of the Blessed Trinity, equal in all things to the 
Father and to the Holy Ghost, losing nothing of His God- 
head, united to Himself a human nature. By a most mys- 
terious operation of the Holy Spirit in the womb of a 
Jewish maiden called Mary, there began a life so wondrous 
as to awe even the angels of God. This life was human, but 
it was also divine; for within that womb the Holy Spirit of 
God had joined unto the Eternal Word a human ovum, had 
given it power to develop, to pass from embryo to foetus. 
And in the natural course of time this Virgin, Mary, brought 
forth a Child Who was at the same time God and man. 
Thus she became the Mother of God; for her Child, the 
Infant who was called Jesus, was in very truth the Son of 
God. Mystery is heaped upon mystery. Whereas in the 
mystery of the Trinity we found a plurality of persons in a 
perfect unity of nature, here we find a plurality of natures 
in a single Person. In contrast to the perfect one-ness of 
will in the Three Divine Persons, in Christ we find two per- 
fect and independent wills. He is divine; He is human. He 
is God; He is man. He is eternal; He began to be. He is 
immortal; He died. And here we step into the most graphic 
and tragic of the mysteries—the Mystery of the Redemp- 
tion. 

That God died for us is easy to teach, for it is an histor- 
ical fact. How God died for us is likewise well described in 
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the Sacred Writings. But to try to penetrate beneath the 
bare facts, to try to explain why God died for us—Here we 
find a problem over which the teacher may well ponder long 
and reverently. Of course, we can push the answer back a 
step and say: “He died to redeem us.” But again the ques- 
tion: “Why did He die to redeem us? Why did the very 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity take upon Himself 
the burden of gaining Redemption for us?” We can push 
answer back upon answer but we must ultimately arrive at 
that one that forms the basis for creation and all its conse- 
quences—the infnite love of God. “God is Charity” says 
St. John. God is Love. And the Holy Spirit, speaking through 
the lips of the beloved Apostle, uttered here no barren 
phrase. For in these words lies the solution to the whole 
mystery of creation, of redemption, of grace, of glory, even 
of punishment. For the essential, subsistent, personal, liv- 
ing Charity, which is God, desirous of diffusing Itself, gave 
rise to the creation of beings, angels and men, who, having 
the intelligence to know Him and the ability to appreciate 
Him, might return to their Creator love for love. 


God is charity—love. We cannot fully understand this as 
long as the veil of mortality hides the vision of God from 
our eyes. Into the unfathomable mystery of infinite love the 
human mind cannot of itself find entrance. Only those who 
through grace have become “‘partakers of the divine nature” 
—charity—, who in a sense do possess something so God- 
given as to be truly divine—only a mind working through 
a soul in which God’s charity is both fuel and fire can hope 
to “comprehend what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, to know also the charity of Christ which sur- 
passes all knowledge.” 

Our Holy Faith, of which the Creed is a compendium, 
begins with God, exists through God, leads to God and ends 
in God. It is fundamentally and necessarily theocentric. 
And “God is charity”—love. To a catechist, then, who 
would begin a more profound study of the Creed I can offer 
no more useful counsel than this: In the study of God, in 
Himself and in His relations with men, the head must never 
work detached from the heart. Study must never be sepa- 
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rated from personal, divinely-infused charity. We shall 
never know the Father unless we love Him as a Father. 
We shall never know the Son until we begin to love Jesus 
Christ as our Brother. We shall never know the Holy Spirit 
unless “the charity of God is poured forth in our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit, who is given to us.” 


These last few words are not an attempt to introduce 
asceticism; nor do I have any desire to sermonize. They rep- 
resent plain, hard-headed common-sense. God is Charity. To 
study God’s nature, to investigate the Holy Trinity, heart 
and mind must work together. The light of the understand- 
ing of God can feed on no other fuel than sanctifying grace. 
But with heart and mind working in perfect harmony, even 
though mysteries will remain mysteries and faith will never 
be brought down to the level of a simple reasoning process, 
the catechist will walk mightily and with success along the 
paths of study and instruction. 


WHAT CATHOLICS CAN DO FOR PEACE 


“The first and most generally obligatory means and action is 
education,” states the report on International Ethics, C. A. I. P. 
“The people require instruction concerning the universality of 
brotherhood, the possibility of permanent peace and the fallacy of 
indefinite preparedness, while statesmen stand in particular need 
of becoming familiar with the principles of international ethics. 

“The second great duty in fulfilling our obligation of promoting 
world peace is to consider fairly and to support, so far as our 
abilities and conscience permit, practical proposals and arrange- 
ments for preventing war and making peace secure. In general 
terms these methods are pretty definitely formulated and pretty 
generally accepted.” 

A Catholic Program for World Peace, from The Catholic 
Association for International Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








THE TEACHER OF THE COMMANDMENTS* 


REVEREND ALFRED CAGNEY, C.P. 
St. Joseph’s Passionist Monastery 
Baltimore, Maryland 


How can I better open this paper on the qualifications of 


a good catechist than with the noble words of our Holy 
Father! 


“Since education consists essentially in preparing man for what 
he must be and what he must do here below in order to attain the 
sublime end for which he was created, it is clear there can be no 
true education which is not directed to man’s last end, and that in 
the present order of Providence, since God has revealed Himself 
to us in the Person of His Only-begotten Son Who alone is ‘the 
Way, the Truth and the Life’, there can be no ideally perfect edu- 
cation which is not Christian Education.” 


The same thought is beautifully expressed by Bishop 
Spalding when he says: 


“The highest function which a Christian educator can perform 
is to assist the little ones of Christ to bring forth within themselves 
the qualities which make them divinely human, which make them 
true and good, pure and loving. The Christian educator instills into 
the minds of these little ones by wise, clear and simple words that 
it is their duty to grow up like to God, and therefore their business 
in life will be to strive after truth, and beauty, and goodness, thus 
ever bringing out in clearer radiance the image and likeness of 
God within them. In other words the total value of his efforts will 
consist in arousing and developing the child’s spiritual nature and 
directing it to God—the First Beginning and Last End.” 


This being so, it follows that the Christian teacher must 
bring to his work a mastery of the subjects which he teaches 
—a mastery which is only acquired by earnest study and 


by association with those who are eminently fitted to help 
him in his work. 


* This paper was presented by Father Cagney at the Catechetical Congress 
held in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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Let me go on to stress as a first moral qualification that 
the true catechist must have a love for the pupil’s eternal 
salvation. Being himself a Catholic, thoroughly imbued 
with Catholic principles, realizing the need of true knowl- 
edge of the Christian religion, the need of supernatural faith 
which is a pure gift of God, the need of divine grace without 
which salvation is impossible, realizing these things he will 
bend every effort not only towards imparting to the pupil 
a knowledge of the truth but such an appreciation of it as 
will germinate in the love of Christian virtue. 


Again it goes without saying that personal holiness of life 
is essential to the success of the teacher of Christian Doc- 
trine, as well as one of the most potent factors in the attain- 
ment of success. As his main business is not merely to in- 
struct but to educate, not merely to impart religious knowl- 
edge but to form religious character, it is obvious that his 
personality more than his words, his example more than his 
instructions, will reach the innermost recesses of the child’s 
mind and heart. 


Wild animals have an instinct by which they recognize 
kindness on the part of human beings. Scatter food in places 
to which they may have access and soon they will eat off 
your hand. And so with the child in whose soul the divine 
instincts of faith, hope and charity were infused at baptism, 
he recognizes that the teacher loves him because he loves 
God. He recognizes in the teacher the gentleness, the 
patience, the zeal and the charity of Christ, and this more 
than anything else will arouse him to an enthusiasm for the 
knowledge and love of God. 


Again to quote Bishop Spalding: “Example has greater 
educational value than any possible verbal instruction, and 
a wise, strong, patient and loving man or woman in the 
school can do more than a consummate orator could accom- 
plish there.” 


And even from Ruskin we can learn a lesson as he must 
have had in mind religious education when he wrote this 
well known passage: “Education does not mean teaching 
people to know what they do not know. It teaches them to 
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behave as they do not behave. It is not teaching youths the 
shape of letters and the tricks of numbers and then leaving 
them to turn their arithmetic to roguery and their literature 
to lust. It is on the contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise of kingly continence of their bodies and souls. It is 
painful, continuous and difficult work to be done by kind- 
ness, by watching, by warning, by precept, and by praise, 
but above all, by example.” As the teacher explains the 
commandments of God and His Church he will succeed in 
arousing enthusiasm, in creating life, in stirring the minds 
and hearts of the children towards God if they see that he 
himself is a living example of the commandments. And it 
is evident how emphatically all this applies to the home, the 
first school, in which the parents are the true God-appointed 
teachers. If the mother, for example, can teach the child 
her own language, surely it should be possible for her, using 
that same language, to make God known and loved, to make 
virtue amiable and attractive, to make sin repulsive and 
degrading. Surely she can give the child its first lessons in 
generosity and truthfulness, in justice and modesty, showing 
at the same time how dear and pleasing these things are to 
God, the love of Whom is manifest in every word she utters. 
If this real education in the home be neglected, the void can 
never be filled, the want can never be supplied. And here 
permit me to say, by way of parenthesis, God hasten the 
day when fathers and mothers in every Catholic home in 


our fair land will prove themselves true God-appointed 
catechists! 


And now addressing myself directly to the subject of the 
commandments, the first question which the teacher today 
should be prepared to answer is: Has God a right to com- 
mand? Yes, because He is our Maker, because He is our 
sovereign Lord, because He is our Owner. He has sover- 
eignity over us both in body and soul, over our intellect in 
all its faculties, over our will in all its powers. He has 
supreme dominion, supreme power over us. In the Old 
Testament God repeatedly stresses the right to command 
us by appealing to His supreme dominion or ownership. In 
Leviticus He tells us: ‘““Keep my precepts and do them. I 
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am the Lord.” (Leviticus, XX:7.) Today the word “Lord” 
has had its real meaning bleached out of it inasmuch as it 
is a high sounding title and often an empty one. The real 
meaning of the word ‘“‘Lord”’ is owner, and so these numer- 
ous texts are to be interpreted. As again in Leviticus: 
“Keep my precepts and my judgments, which if a man shall 
do, he shall live in them,—quia ego dominus—because I am 
your owner.” In human affairs we know what ownership 
means. A man, for instance, goes into the primeval forest 
to a spot on which no other man has ever set foot, and there 
he cuts down a tree out of which he fashions a chair or a 
table. We say this chair or table is his property. No one 
can dispute his right of ownership. And yet his ownership 
is not absolute but limited. He did not make the material 
out of which the chair or table was formed. Altogether 
different is God’s ownership over man. It is absolute not 
limited. He owns us body and soul, all that we are and all 
that we have, and therefore He has a right to command us. 
His claims are illimitable, His voice binds the human con- 
science with an imperative and obligatory force. In His 
presence human rights and claims simply do not exist. In 
the veriest sense of the word we are His slaves. He made 
our intellect, He owns it, and therefore He can demand 
the obedience of faith. Says the Council of the Vatican: 
“Every created intellect is subject to the Uncreated 
Truth and owes it a perfect obedience both of reason and 
will.” The light by which we see His eternal power and His 
divinity, as we gaze clearly on the material world round us 
is—this light must be followed, else we are inexcusable. 
The moral law within the conscience bearing testimony to 
right and wrong, this law which rebukes man when he does 
wrong and cheers him when he does right, must be obeyed 
for it is the voice of God instructing and “enlightening every 
man that cometh into this world’’. It is so clearly the voice 
of God that to some minds it is a proof of his existence. 


God made our will and He made it free with a liberty like 
His own, save the detestable choice of evil. Therefore He 
owns it and therefore He can command it. And He has 
commanded it. He has asserted over it not a limited but an 
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absolute dominion when He said: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart and with thy whole mind and 
with thy whole strength. And thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 


And in thus commanding the human intellect and the 
human will He has not made them servile, nor degraded, 
nor irrational. On the contrary, He has dignified the human 
intellect by the illumination of His law and He has shown 
Himself the “Father of Lights.” He has given to man a 
pure and perfect knowledge of Himself, of His nature, His 
wisdom, His sanctity, His power, His mercy, and above all, 
His love. “Deus caritas est.”” God is love. It is His grandest 
definition. He has enlightened us about His Fatherhood, 
a most beneficient idea which alone is capable of saving the 
world from its miseries and its atrocities. He has enlight- 
ened us with the vision of the Word made Flesh in Whom 
we see the elevation and perfection and glory of our man- 
hood and from Whom we derive eternal life. 


WHY DOES GOD COMMAND? 


Furthermore, the Christian teacher will explain that God 
did not give us His commandments merely to exercise His 
authority over us, much less did He give them to take the 
joy out of our life. On the contrary, the giving of these 
commandments was a supreme act of love on God’s part, 
just as the keeping of them is our best and highest demon- 
station of love towards God. “If you love Me keep my 
commandments.” The ten commandments are so many 
rules given for the supreme happiness of man whether he be 
considered as an individual or a member of society. And 
so true is this that had we our choice we should, if we exer- 
cised reason rightly, have chosen these very commandments 
as the most efficacious means to promote our supreme wel- 
fare here on earth. For the keeping of the commandments 
not only secures the conformity of our will with the will of 
God and thus as far as can be done here below, insures the 
attainment of our ultimate end, but it ennobles our human 
nature by giving us victory over sin and the joy that accom- 
panies that victory. It gives us victory over selfishness, vic- 
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tory over falsehood, victory over injustice, victory over 
malice, victory over impurity. 

Let the teacher exemplify all this by the lives of the 
saints, the men and women who were God’s happiest crea- 
tures because they took their pleasure in Him, the saints 
who scattered God’s sunshine on every human creature 
round about them because they kept the second great com- 
mandment of the law, the saints whose hearts were a heaven 
flooded with the light of God, and who, as Cardinal New- 
man said, “were almost absorbed in God, living an angelic 
life, as far as man could lead one, so raised above sorrow 
and fear, disappointment and regret, desire and aversion, as 
to be the most perfect image that earth has seen, of the 
peace and immutability of God.” 


The same idea is expressed by the Beloved Disciple: 
“And whatsoever we ask we shall receive of Him because 
we keep His commandments, and he that keepeth His com- 
a abideth in Him and He in him.” (I John, III: 
22-24. 


SEX INSTRUCTION 


And now may I be permitted to say a few words on this 
most difficult and delicate subject of sex instruction. If 
I mistake not the traditional method of the Church in ap- 
proaching this subject has been a wise and prudent reti- 
cence. It is not here safe to use the word “Ignorance’’ be- 
cause it would give an easy lead to objection and misunder- 
standing. The world will not admit that ignorance of any 
kind is good, even ignorance of evil. And yet over and 
against this is the beautiful encomium of St. Mary Magda- 
len of Pazzi as given in the Breviary: “Adeo casta fuit, ut 
quidquid puritatem laedere potest, penitus ignoraveit.”’ She 
was so pure that she was totally ignorant of the opposite 
vice. The philosophy underlying this idea of reticence is: 
“Tgnoti nulla cupido.” “We crave not for things we know 
not,” or, “what the eye does not see the heart does not 
crave for.” 


When the young mind is free from dangerous sex knowl- 
edge, when the young imagination is devoid of pictures and 
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images relating to sex, the tempter has no material to work 
upon and the child’s purity of morals is safeguarded to a 
precious extent. For this reason the veil of secrecy and reti- 
cence should be kept over the child’s mind as long as 
possible. 


The present Holy Father has issued a timely warning 
of “the grave danger which now invades the field of educa- 
tion in this matter of purity of morals.”’ He denounces the 
error of those who with dangerous assurance propagate this 
so-called sex education, falsely imagining that they can fore- 
arm youth against the dangers of sensuality by means 
purely natural, by objective demonstration, and still worse 
by exposing them to occasions in order to create (in them) 
disgust for the vice of sensuality. And the great mistake, 
as the Holy Father points out, is in contending that evil 
practices come from ignorance of the intellect rather than 
from the inborn weakness of human nature. Teaching young 
people the evils of sex may easily result in inciting them to 
crave these evils. How forcibly the truth is expressed in 
one of Cardinal Newman’s most eloquent paragraphs: 
“Quarry the granite rock with razors, or moor the vessel 
with a thread of silk; then may you hope with such keen and 
delicate instruments as human knowledge and human reason 
to contend against those giants the passion and the pride of 
man.” 

Now in this extremely delicate matter,” to quote the Holy 
Father still further, “if some private instruction be found 
necessary and opportune, let those who hold from God the 
commission to teach and who have the grace of state, impart 
the instruction after having taken every precaution.” If be- 
cause of circumstance surrounding the youth today there be 
danger of street-corner education in this matter, by all 
means let the information come from the pure rather than 
the polluted source. Let parents or others commissioned by 
God, with all reverence and seriousness enter the sanctuary 
of the youthful mind and heart and so communicate the nec- 
essary information that instead of stirring up evil they will 
open the door to the virtue of purity and close the door upon 
vice. In other words, let them portray in clear and earnest 
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language the supreme value and divine beauty of the pure 
mind and body. Let them impress upon the minds of their 
pupils how their bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
and frequently the living tabernacles of the Eucharistic 
God. Let them instill into the young heart a tender love of 
the Immaculate Mother, a devotion to the Passion of our 
Lord, and above all, let frequent Communion be recom- 
mended with apostolic zeal, and then we shall see, as every 
priest can testify today, not only the marvelous, but I 
will say, the miraculous effects of sweet bright innocence and 
purity in the lives of our Catholic children. 


Let the teacher go on to show the little ones the glory and 
the happiness we give to God when we keep His command- 
ments. It is true that all the lower creation, animate and in- 
animate, keep the laws of God. The beasts of the field and 
of the forest never swerve one hair’s breadth from doing 
exactly what God created them to do. They keep God’s 
law perfectly but they do it mechanically. They cannot help 
themselves. And for this reason the glory they give to God 
is dimmed, if indeed it be truly worthy of the name. It is 
only by a figure of speech, however beautiful, that the in- 
spired writer said: ‘And the stars give light in their watches 
and rejoiced: They were called and they said: Here we are: 
and with cheerfulness they have shined to Him that made 
them.” (Baruch, III:33-35.) But far otherwise is it with 
man—the lord of creation. When he uses his free will to 
keep God’s law simply because God wants it kept; when he 
gives to God the free obedience of faith and love, then the 
great immutable God is really pleased and really glorified. 
Witness how God seems to boast with pleasure of the fidelity 
of His servant Job when He said to Satan: Hast thou con- 
sidered my servant Job that there is none like him on earth, 
a simple and upright man and fearing God and avoiding 
evil.” (Job, 1:8.) 

Let the catechist open the treasury of Holy Scripture and 
show the temporal and spiritual rewards bestowed upon 
those who keep the commandments. “My son, forget not 
my law and let thy heart keep my commandments. For they 
shall add to thee length of days and years of peace and life.” 
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(Proverbs, III:1-2.) “Place thy treasure in the command- 
ments of the Most High and it shall bring thee more profit 
than gold.” (Ecclesiasticus, XXIX:14.) And lastly let the 
children be taught that loving God as we do when we keep 
the commandments is not only a supreme duty but a 
supreme privilege, just as it would be considered a precious 
privilege to be allowed to enter into affectionate relations 
with some great earthly potentate. God manifests infinite 
condescension when He allows us to love Him and if greater 
condescension were possible it is shown when He commands 
us to love Him at the same time assuring us that He will 
make His yoke sweet and His burden light. 


Coming to the Commandments of the Church the teacher 
should strive especially by appropriate texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture to get into the child’s mind the idea of the divinity of 
the Catholic Church. By this is meant that the Founder of 
the Catholic Church, our Lord Jesus Christ, is God the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, and that He came on 
earth to set up one Church and only one for the salvation of 
mankind. And He promised this His Church that He would 
be “with it all days even to the end of the world”. And when 
in the presence of the first apostles He sent His Church into 
the world to teach all nations and peoples, He sent also the 
Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, to teach her all truth, to abide 
forever with her, as a soul in a body, and to preserve her 
from teaching anything but the truth. And with the com- 
mand to teach He gave her also authority, even as the 
Father gave Him authority, authority to guide and to 
govern, to make laws and inflict penalties. As all power was 
given to Him in heaven and on earth, so He gave His Church 
all necessary power to lead the faithful to eternal life. ‘As 
the Father hath sent me, I also send you.” (St. John, XX: 
21.) “Whatsoever you shall bind on earth shall be bound 
also in heaven. (St. Matthew, XVI:19.) “Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven.” (St. John, XX:21-23.) 
“Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” (St. John, XXI:15-17.) 
“Take heed to yourself and to the whole flock, wherein the 
Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops to rule the church of 
God.” (Acts, XX:28.) Here is conferred real power, real 
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authority, real jurisdiction, and conferred by Him Who 
is Lord and Master, King and Owner of all creatures, the 
Supreme Ruler by Whom kings reign and princes decree 
judgment. Because all power is from God, when the com- 
mandments of the Church are broken, the authority of God 
is set at naught, and they that resist God’s authority “pur- 
chase to themselves damnation.” (Roman, XIII:1-2). 

One word more and I have done. The question of religious 
education today is a question of catechists. Most of the 
objectors to the catechism seem to hold that the catechism 
must speak to the child. At best this is only a half truth. 
The whole truth is that the catechism speaks to the child 
through the catechist. We hope that the revised catechism 
which we ambition will be beyond all price in its accuracy, 
its clearness, and its comprehensiveness, but above it and 
beyond it we must place the teachers, the fathers and moth- 
ers, the priests, brothers and sisters, the men and women 
of the laity who live the divine life of the catechism, and 
who feel the divine urge to impart that life to others. 

If anything I have said seems abstruse or difficult to the 
catechists, let them take heart and be assured that the light 
of the Holy Spirit of God will not be wanting to their noble 


efforts and He will “give understanding to the little ones. 
(Psalms, CX VIII: 130.) 


CATHOLIC YOUTH AND WORLD PEACE 


To Catholic youth this problem should have an especial appeal. 
It must learn that war is never justified until means of peace are 


tried and found wanting. It must know that most wars and 
international conflicts center now, directly or indirectly, in the 
national pride of peoples, in questions of control over raw mate- 
rials and markets for finished goods, and in access of peoples to 
work and livelihood in regions where higher standards of living 
are possible. These problems must be solved and solved now. Yet 
we lay emphasis upon peaceful means of settling serious conflicts 


which arise from such problems rather than upon the problems 
themselves. 


By Elizabeth Sweeney, “Catholic Youth and World Peace,” 
The Christian Front, Peace Leaflet No. 1. 






















THE SACRAMENTS AND PRAYER* 


REVEREND FRANCIS E. KEENAN, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
Woodstock, Maryland 


In the present paper it is proposed to discuss certain 
points of doctrinal information that ought to be emphasized 
in training the catechist to present effectively that part of 
the Catechism text that deals with the Sacraments and 
Prayer. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


I. The teacher of the Catechism text on the Sacraments 
should understand exactly where in God’s divine and super- 
natural scheme of life the Sacraments belong. In His infinite 
wisdom, God ordained that natural human life should come 
to the individual man through the actions of human agents 
working in cooperation with divine power. And it was 
God’s first plan that the supernatural life of the soul, the 
possession of sanctifying grace by the soul, should be an 
accompaniment of natural generation. Man’s soul was to 
be created in the state of grace. Adam was constituted by 
God almighty as the source and the custodian of the human 
life that was, from him, to be transmitted down the ages. 
He was made, also, the responsible custodian of man’s super- 
natural life. In this second sacred trust he failed most mis- 
erably. And all subseauent generations of men have felt the 
dire consequences of this failure. God’s primitive plan for 
the sanctification of our souls was thwarted and instead of 
coming into existence adorned with the priceless beauty of 
sanctifying grace, we are born into this world in the state of 
original sin. 


However, the mercy of God did not leave mankind in the 
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utter spiritual destitution that followed upon the fall but 
promised restoration to the supernatural friendship and 
favor of God through the sufferings and death of the Incar- 
nate Word. And thus a new economy of sanctification and 
salvation entered in to take the place of the one destroyed 
through the disobedience of the first father of the human 
race. 4? 9 


In the present order of Divine Providence all that is in- 
volved in the supernatural life of man depends upon Jesus 
Christ. He, alone, made adequate satisfaction to the injured 
majesty of God for the offensiveness of sin and paid an infi- 
nite price for the return to men’s souls of the divine life of 
grace. The satisfactions and merits of Christ, however, must 
be apprehended by the individual soul. Our souls are not 
justified by the simple fact that Christ shed His blood for 
them. Eternal life is not our right as an automatic result of 
the labors and sufferings of our Redeemer. We must come 
into contact with Christ. The life that He has purchased 
for us by His death must be permitted to flow into our 
souls. We must pass through a process of regeneration. We 
must become members of Christ and incorporated into His 
Mystical Body. The Church is not merely the instrument 
that our Divine Lord uses for the prolongation of His min- 
istry among men until the end of time. It is, also, His means 
to unite men to Himself and to vitalize them with the same 
supernatural life that vitalizes His own human soul. In 
this marvelous process of spiritual regeneration and of in- 
corporation into Christ, the sacraments hold a preeminent 
place of importance. They are divinely constituted channels 
of Christ’s supernaturalizing influence and the use of them 
has been made imperative for all men of the New Law. 
Like great arteries of the Mystical Body of Christ, they 
carry spiritual life and vigor out from the heart of Christ 
suffering on Calvary, to the most remote member of the 
most remote age of the Church. The first possession of 
supernatural life by any soul comes through the Sacrament 
of Baptism, or, at least, with an intimate dependence upon 
it. And when the supernatural life has been destroyed 
through grievous sin, it is never restored again to the soul 
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except with a necessary dependence upon the Sacrament of 
Penance. The interior growth of our supernatural life is 
brought about, in large part, by the superadded concessions 
of sanctifying grace that are given in the worthy reception 
of every sacrament. And the actual graces that are so essen- 
tial for the protection of all supernatural life, for its proper 
unfolding and development, for our perseverance in its pos- 
session, are given to us, most abundantly, through the instru- 
mentality of the sacraments. In the present economy of 
Divine Providence, then, the sacraments are an essential 
and necessary means of grace and of salvation. So much 
for the sacraments against the general background of Cath- 
olic life. 


II. The reasonably prepared catechist ought to be aware 
of the more general and more insistent attacks upon our 
Catholic sacramental system that are current in our present 
day world of thought. Modern objections to the sacraments 
may be grouped under three headings. The first has its 
root in the very common persuasion that religion, what- 
ever may be its permanent value, is wholly an interior mat- 
ter. True religion, we are informed, is confined to inner ex- 
periences of the individual soul. It is a serious degradation 
of the authentic religious spirit to ally it to any outward 
form. Hence a reliance on visible rites and ceremonies as 
an essential means of communication between God and man 
is, at best, a throwback in the process of man’s spiritual 
enlightenment. Christ, so we are told, preached a purely 
spiritual religion. He did not fashion any external organ- 
ization as an essential part of His religious system. Much 
less did He intend to encumber the new spiritual life, which 
He wished to stimulate in the souls of men, by the weight of 
any sacramental apparatus. 


The thorough reasonableness—or rather the psychologi- 
cal necessity—of an outward means to an inward growth in 
a being made up of body and soul and so intimately depend- 
ent in all its activities upon material things, is the answer to 
this first difficulty that adequately satisfies any but a preju- 
diced mind. It is a law of man’s being, in his present exist- 
ence, to rise to the spiritual from the material. He comes 
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to know something of the invisible God from the world that 
he sees. And, likewise, by the very force of his nature he 
tends, always, to throw into external expression even the 
deepest of his inward thoughts and experiences. What 
Christ actually did in the matter of the externals of religion 
can never be known if the documents of history are to be 
arbitrarily interpreted according to preconceived theories as 
to the nature of authentic religion. 


The second difficulty has its source in a misunderstanding 
of our Catholic doctrine on the manner of operation of the 
sacraments. Because we teach that the sacrament as such, 
this is the matter and form as applied to the soul, produces 
its effects from an inherent power and that its spiritual 
efficiency does not depend upon the efforts of the person 
receiving the sacrament and still less upon the faith and 
virtue of the person administering it, we are accused of 
admitting the religious validity of superstitious and magical 
practices. Here we have a rite or ceremony—the applica- 
tion to a person of some material thing accompanied by 
the careful and exact pronunciation of a consecrated form- 
ula, and the results expected are altogether miraculous. This 
is not an antiquated difficulty. It recurs every so often in 
modern books on religious psychology. And we may feel 
sure that more than one non-Catholic doctor has some idea 
like this in the back of his head when he steps aside to allow 
the priest to administer the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
to a dying person. 

It is true that we Catholics claim for the sacraments, that 
is for the use under certain conditions of a material thing 
with a special and consecrated formula, most extraordin- 
ary effects. We claim that they produce grace and super- 
natural life by an intrinsic efficacy. But we teach that this 
intrinsic efficacy is a borrowed one. The sacraments pro- 
duce their marvelous and supernatural effects only as instru- 
ments of divine power. God alone can produce supernatural 
life as He alone is able to create a new soul. Men and mate- 
rial things can only be intermediaries. They can cooperate 
towards a supernatural result only when they are conjoined 
to the principal efficient cause which is God Himself. It is 
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a mystery, of which theology has no completely satisfying 
solution, how the sacramental rites operating in conjunction 
with God’s power, do actually work in the soul. 

But this much is clear from Faith that, in the present 
order of things, God has willed to sanctify souls, to produce 
supernatural life, to carry the effects of Christ’s redemption 
into souls, through the agency of certain external rites. He 
willed that hidden divine action should have a certain de- 
pendence upon the visible sacraments. The results are most 
extraordinary as far as the outward means are concerned. 
There is an immeasurable disproportion between the rite 
used and the grace given, but not between the principal 
efficient cause, which is always God Himself, and the super- 
natural effects. 


The third prevalent difficulty is the historical one. It is 
the most subtle and dangerous of all. Its manner of attack 
is somewhat in this fashion. The sacramental rites are very 
ancient but they do not owe their origin to the historic 
Christ at all. Christ did not institute anything like a sac- 
ramental system. The presence of the sacraments in the 
Christian Church, like the presence of its other solidified 
dogmas, is to be explained by the religious influences that 
surrounded the Church in the days of its formation and 
early growth. As it borrowed its basic dogmatic teachings 
from pagan sources, purified and gradually developed them 
into their present form, so likewise it borrowed its official 
rites and ceremonies from older religious systems and trans- 
formed them in the same way. The mystic religions of 
pagan Rome, for example, had their ceremonies of initia- 
tion. So Christianity adopted its ceremony of baptism. 
Pagans had their religious banquets, Christians their Eu- 
charist, and so forth. And in the course of time these cere- 
monials became endowed in the minds of Christians with a 
significance never dreamed of by the earlier brethren in the 
Faith. 

This is the liberal protestant and modernist contention. 
Its danger and its power lies in its assumed historical char- 
acter. It pretends to be founded on an objective interpreta- 
tion of documentary evidence. Only a trained patristic 
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scholar can meet this difficulty completely on its own 
ground. Its exponents are men well read in historical 
sources. However, the well trained catechist could be made 
to understand, without too much difficulty, the exaggera- 
tion and fallacies on which this objection relies for its power 
and how truly founded is the Church’s teaching that the 


seven sacraments are the institutions of the historic Christ 
Himself. 


While it is true that the average boy or girl may not be 
called upon to meet these attacks under any formal or ex- 
plicit presentation, yet they are living in an environment 
in which such ideas are fairly current. Sooner or later as 
they advance to manhood or womanhood, they are likely 
to feel their subtle influence. Without adopting a strictly 
defensive attitude, the catechist could bring into the positive 
explanation of the text just enough information as would be 
sufficient to forestall the evil effects of such attacks when 


unexpectedly the young person finds himself confronted by 
them. 


III. The ordinary teacher of the Catechism may not 
know of the existence of the technical theological phrase 
“ex opere operato.” However, he ought to be made familiar 
with the doctrine underlying that expression. The Sacra- 
ments are not merely pious ceremonies. They are really effec- 
tive of grace even though their efficiency is an instrumental 
one. They can, of course, operate only by virtue of divine 
power acting in and through them. Hence the catechist will 
be able to remove the common enough idea that a certain 
mood or a certain state of feelings is necessary before the 
sacraments, especially Penance and Holy Eucharist, can be 
received with fruit to the soul. At the same time he must 
know how to avoid any exaggeration in his explanation. He 
must avoid giving the impression that the operation of the 
sacraments is purely mechanical and automatic. He will 
keep clearly before his class the fact that the efficacy of the 
sacramental rite presupposes the existence of certain dispo- 
sitions in the soul of the recipient and that the fulness of its 
effectiveness depends upon the capacity of the soul, its state 
of receptiveness at the time the sacraments are administered. 
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IV. It is not too much to expect from the well trained 
teacher of the Catechism that he know something of the 
workings of sacramental grace. This is a most important 
subject because of its direct bearing upon practical Catholic 
life. The catechist must realize that actual graces whether 
coming to the soul by virtue of the sacraments or from other 
sources require the cooperation of the human will to produce 
the results that they are given to produce. They do not forc- 
ibly restrain the will from evil nor do they compel it, irre- 
sistibly, to good. Frequently they require considerable 
effort to bring them to their full effectiveness. Hence there 
is necessity not only for a fervent preparation for the sacra- 
ments so as to receive as abundantly as possible the partic- 
ular graces that flow out from them but also the earnest 
determination to be energetic in carrying into effect the pur- 
pose of the sacramental graces so far as that depends upon 
the human will. The failure to cooperate generously with 
sacramental grace will explain, perhaps, why the frequent 
reception of Holy Communion does not always bring about 
the progressive upbuilding of a strong Catholic character 
that ought to be expected from such a sacrament. Just as 
the neglect of sacramental graces will explain the failure of 
the Sacrament of Matrimony in too many Catholic homes. 


PRAYER 


There remains only time enough to say a brief word about 
prayer. Yet the importance of prayer in our Catholic life 
cannot easily be exaggerated. Especially in these days when 
the non-catholic religious atmosphere which surrounds us is 
so charged with theories of human self-sufficiency in all that 
regards religious belief and morality, the essential place of 
prayer in the economy of salvation has to be deeply im- 
pressed upon the mind of the growing child. According to 
divine ordination prayer is an essential means of salvation 
for every one who has reached the use of reason. However, 
in the consideration of the necessity of prayer there is dan- 
ger of confining the whole treatment to the prayer of peti- 
tion. The average Catholic is not, ordinarily, well instructed 
in the other phases of this exercise of intimate and conscious 
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communion between God Almighty and his own soul. It is 
the soul’s highest privilege to be able to address itself, im- 
mediately, to the infinite majesty of God. Through prayer 
the mind and the will of man reach the sublime fulfillment of 
their respective functions. The failure to pray, that is the 
failure to consider prayerfully the truths that Faith teaches 
us, means sterility in religion. Faith will be little else but a 
summary of dry propositions, Christian morality will only 
be a burdensome code of life, and the Church itself will 
appear scarcely more than a very human sort of organiza- 
tion unless through prayer the mind grasps something of 
the beauty of God’s revelation and of God’s way of life and 
the will begins to awaken to an enthusiastic love of them. 

The Sacraments and Prayer—these are two essential 
means of sanctification in the Christian economy of super- 
natural life. Just as religion itself is not a mere department 
of human life but must be made to penetrate into every 
phase of conscious life and to influence, vitally, every human 
activity, so the sacraments and prayer have a range as wide 
as all human life and all human need. From baptism to ex- 
treme unction, the sacraments accompany man through life 
to supernaturalize every stage of his earthly career. And the 
practice of prayer is as necessary to his spiritual well being 
as food is to his body. It is with a deep consciousness of the 
value and importance of these two most necessary factors in 
our supernatural relationship with God Almighty and with 
Jesus Christ that the teacher ought to present the Cate- 
chism text on the sacraments and prayer to the little ones 
of the Church. 





THE PLACE OF THE CATECHISM IN THE 
TEACHING PROCESS* 


REVEREND JOSEPH J. BAIERL, S.T.D. 
St. Bernard’s Seminary 
Rochester, New York 


The content of catechetical instruction is the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ with its treasures of truth and grace. To an- 
nounce the glad tidings of salvation Christ instituted His 
Church and sent forth His chosen messengers to all peoples 
and classes of men, to adults and children. 


The Church faithfully fulfilled this mandate of her 
Founder, from the very beginning of her history, in a three- 
fold way. First, she proclaimed the history of salvation— 
the thrilling story of the deeds of the merciful God for sinful 
humanity, which begins with the proto-evangelium of Gene- 
sis, continues uninterruptedly through the Old Testament 
dispensation and reaches its culmination in Christ, the Lord, 
forever living and operating in His mystical body, the 
Church. Secondly, as the teacher and custodian of revealed 
truth, she preached the doctrine of salvation and, at a very 
early date, set forth that message clearly and in very defi- 
nite formulas to protect the faithful from the corruption of 
heresy, and to serve as unmistakable tokens of orthodoxy. 
Thirdly, she sought to apply the heritage of truth and grace 
to her children by introducing and celebrating the liturgical 
Church year, with its holydays and festivals, its blessings 
and prayers, the Holy Sacrifice and the Sacraments, in a 
word, by means of the Liturgy, and especially by the heart 
of the Liturgy, the Most Blessed Eucharist. 

Thus, from the beginning of Christianity, the content of 
catechetical instruction appeared in a triple form: Bible 


* This paper was presented by Father Baierl at the Catechetical Congress 
held in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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History, Catechism and Liturgy. By means of these Christ 
becomes for all, young and old, first the way, particularly by 
His exemplary life so beautifully described in the Bible 
History, secondly the truth, by the Church’s teaching set 
forth especially in the Catechism, and third the /éfe, chiefly 
in the sacraments, that is, in the ecclesiastical Liturgy, but 
above all in the Holy Eucharist. 


So long as one is satisfied with this general statement 
regarding the three branches of catechetical instruction 
there is not much occasion for controversy. But just as soon 
as one puts the specific question as to their relative value 
and position there is a clash of opinions. The center of the 
controversy is the Catechism. In Christian antiquity and the 
Middle Ages there was no Catechism, at least not in the 
form in which it appears today. Why then retain it as some- 
thing sacrosanct? The proper medium is rather Bible His- 
tory, or some other manual of religion. The defects of our 
present day catechisms are stressed with great vehemence, 
and a plethora of suggestions offered to remedy the situa- 
tion. The abstract formulas of the Catechism, despite the 
efforts of the catechist, convey little illuminating informa- 
tion to the immature mind and are, moreover, out of har- 
mony with child psychology. And so the battle rages around 
the so-called “Catechism Question,” with little prospect of 
abating in the near future. 

It is, indeed, true that in the primitive Church and during 
the Middle Ages the word ‘Catechism” (Catechismus) 
meant something different from what is signifies today. Only 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century was that term 
employed to designate a book, giving in question and an- 
swer form a summary of dogmatic and moral teachings and 
formulas of prayer for the use of the faithful, especially of 
youth. And yet, despite the diversity of meaning attaching 
to the word, the Catechism, in essence, goes back to the very 
earliest days of Christianity. New investigations and liter- 
ary discoveries are presenting, day by day, corroborative 
evidence that, from the earliest days, the Church used and 
handed down definite liturgical formulas for public prayer 
and teaching. The oldest of these are the Apostles’ Creed, 
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the Our Father, the Decalogue and the Sacraments. We call 
them the basic formulas of the Catechism, for they consti- 
tute, so to speak, the foundation of all catechisms. Gradually 
others were added: the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, 
the capital sins and virtues, the precepts of the Church, etc. 
By means of these the Church wished to offer to the faithful 
in condensed form, as it were, the whole content of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, so that they might be able to retain the doc- 
trines of faith easily and without error, and be recognized 
as Christians. Hence the Catechism is essentially an outline 
of Christian Doctrine in abstract, didactic formulas. The 
form of the Catechism has changed considerably in the 
course of the Church’s long history, both in scope and 
internal structure. The problems, however, which are usu- 
ally discussed in connection with the so-called “Catechism 
Question,” do not touch the essence of the Catechism, but 
only its form; for example, the division of the Catechism, 
the question and answer form which has been in vogue for 
centuries, the entire internal structure of the little manual, 
now called the Catechism, in contradistinction to the Bible 
History, and similar problems. 


Understood in this sense, the Catechism has a venerable 
history. It must continue to be the chief object and center 
of catechetical instruction. Bible History, Church History 
and Liturgy must supplement the Catechism, not supplant 
it. By this we do not mean that the catechist must always 
begin with the text of the Catechism, even in the first school 
year, or that he may not deviate from the sequence of the 
text, or that he is obliged to regard each and every answer 
as equally important, or that he must confine himself to a 
mere commentary of the text. Neither do we claim that the 
Catechism is the all-important thing in catechization as a 
whole; for, from the educational viewpoint, Bible History 
is of equal if not greater moment. We do insist, however, 
that the catechist must endeavor to impart a correct under- 
standing of the contents of the Catechism, and adhere rigid- 
ly to the same. Moreover, Bible History, Church History 
and sacred Liturgy should be grouped around the Catechism, 
and so arranged, that they offer real assistance to the chil- 
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dren for a better understanding of the truths of the Cate- 
chism, and for a thorough, vivid and practical realization of 
those truths in their daily life. 


The standard methods of the past and present offer many 
practical helps to enable the catechist to fulfil this twofold 
object of catechization, namely, to illumine the mind and 
move the will of the child, so that it may really grow “unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the fulness 
of Christ.’” It is not our purpose to deal with specific cate- 
chetical methods. Rather we wish to call attention to con- 
siderations of a more fundamental character, which, we 
trust, will shed light on the place of the Catechism in the 
teaching process. 


We submit, in the first place, that the catechist is not 
merely an instructor, he is pre-eminently an educator. This 
conviction must be deeply rooted in his soul. It must be the 
light of his mind, the breath of his life. Without it, he is 
doomed to fail. Now the task of education is to assist the 
child to lead a religious and moral life, not to think or reason 
about life. Hence the catechist must discuss with the chil- 
dren the ways and means for the realization of religion and 
morality in a concrete, vivid way. He must practice these 
means with the children over and over again. In the light of 
concrete examples from Bible History, Church History and 
child life, he must point out and remove the difficulties 
and obstacles that lie in the path of Christian life. Science 
(dogmatic and moral theology) and the ecclesiastical teach- 
ing authority gradually set forth the religious and moral 
values in doctrinal formulas (as dogmatic and moral teach- 
ings), and an intellectualistic pedagogy was all too satis- 
fied with a knowledge or belief of these doctrines or truths. 
It is high time to realize that religious and moral instruc- 
tion has, for its chief object, religious and moral practices, 
internal as well as external. As educators we are concerned 
with doctrinal propositions only insofar as they relate to 
religious and moral actions, namely, as short formulations of 
religious and moral conduct, or as the ground-work, or ex- 


* Ephesians, IV :13. 
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planation, or justification of a pious Christian life. The 
Catechism is the Vademecum of the catechist, not merely 
as a treasury of religious and moral truths, but primarily as 
a guide to a practical Christian life. The catechist expounds 
its truths, but above all he trains the little ones to live those 
truths in daily life. This is the first and most fundamental 
pedagogical principle. 


2. In selecting the subject-matter to be taught, the cate- 
chist must be guided by the following theological principle: 
Those acts of faith are of paramount importance which are, 
either of themselves or by positive divine determination, 
necessary for salvation (necessitate medii vel praecepti). 
These external values must be practised with the little ones, 
until they become their most precious possession. Moreover, 
those religious and moral practices must be stressed again 
and again, which are incumbent on the child in our age, in 
his home and country, in his present or future life and voca- 
tion; also those truths (doctrines of faith and morality, his- 
torical facts, existing institutions), the knowledge of which 
is necessary or desirable for an intelligent and joyful per- 
formance of these duties, and for an understanding and ap- 
preciation of their absolute value in the face of the chang- 
ing and often loose standards of modern unbelief. 


3. The catechist is a guide to life eternal. His vision em- 
braces the whole of the Catechism, but it is ever fixed unerr- 
ingly on the basic truths and values of Christian belief and 
practice. To these he points over and over again, until they 
become, as it were, the broad highways that stand out, 
clearly and unmistakably, amidst the labyrinthine net-work 
of cross-roads and by-paths. 

It is our solemn duty, and also our high privilege, to 
proclaim, in season and out of season, the basic values of 
the religious life. 

To this end we must train the children to practice the 
following religious acts: adoration of the triune God, grate- 
ful love, childlike trust, whole-hearted surrender to the 
benevolent will of God, our Father, and to His fatherly 
dispensations; grateful love of, and dedication to God, our 
Saviour, Who became man for our sakes, Whose Sacred 
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Heart beats with love of us, His children, especially in the 
Holy Eucharist; confidence in the guidance of God, the 
Holy Spirit, dwelling within us, ever present in all the 
affairs of God’s kingdom on earth, and of the soul’s salva- 
tion; confidence in the forgiveness of sin, and a firm resolve 
to persevere in the event of a lapse into sin. These acts we 
must set forth, not in a vague, abstract way, but concretely 
and vividly, and apply them to the various situations of 
child life and adolescence. We must teach the little ones to 
practice these acts often, but especially in connection with 
the traditional prayers and hymns, and in the spontaneous 
outpourings of Christian piety, above all before the taber- 
nacle. 

Obviously, this presupposes a knowledge of the basic 
concepts and truths of the religious life. Hence the catechist 
must present the following truths, not in a cold, didactic 
manner, but with joyous enthusiasm: 1. God, one in nature 
and three in person, a pure spirit infinitely happy in Him- 
self, perfect in knowledge and will, the fatherly, benevolent, 
primal source of all that is, of the gifts of nature and the 
spirit, foreseeing all things in His omnipresent knowledge 
and wisdom, sustaining and directing all things by His laws 
of nature and morality, ever faithful in His rewards and 
punishments, but also ever merciful to the repentent sinner. 


2. The soul, the higher God-like Ego, in a body that perishes 
and seeks to draw the soul downwards. Grace, good deeds 
and virtues, the soul’s most lovely adornment and its true 
happiness. 3. Eternity, happy or unhappy, the final irrovo- 
cable state, the omnipresent focal-point towards which all 
the fleeting moments of earthly life converge. 4. Jesus Christ, 
the God-Man, in His earthly life our exemplar and teacher, 
our loving Saviour by His sacrificial obedience unto death, 
in His glorious life “always living to make intercession for 
us,” as Eucharistic Christ, dwelling in the bosom of the 
Church—in the tabernacle and in the hearts of the faithful. 


5. The Church, God’s kingdom on earth, with its visible 
human organs (pope, bishops, priests missionaries), di- 
” Hichrews, VII:25. 
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rected by the invisible spirit of God and of Christ that it 
might fulfil its mission—the promulgation of God’s revela- 
tions, the administration of the efficacious conditions and 
pledges of salvation (the Sacraments, sacramentals, and 
liturgical rites). 6. The theoretical foundations for a life of 
prayer (the different kinds of prayer, not prayer of petition 
only!) are contained in the proper concept of God. It is 
necessary, however, to show the connection between the life 
of prayer and the individual concrete phenomena of life, 
that is, joyful and sorrowful, internal and external, personal 
and social life, until the children have learned to pray in 
the name and in the spirit of Jesus. 


4. Religion cannot be divorced from morality. Genuine 
religion leads to moral action; worship of God necessarily 
includes whole-hearted obedience of God’s will. And so the 
catechist sees clearly also the great highways of moral life 
running through the little manual called the Catechism, and 
upon these he keeps his eyes fixed unerringly, and to these 
he directs the little ones with loving, patient persistence. 

We must endeavor to train the children to cherish and 
practice the chief values of the moral life. They are the fol- 
lowing: love of one’s neighbor, that is, not mere sympathy, 
but a readiness to help and protect everyone needing assist- 
ance, whether of soul or body; courage for the truth; respect 
for, and, if needs be, protection of our neighbor’s property; 
reverence and love of parents, the aged and those in a higher 
station of life; self-control with regard to the elemental im- 
pulses of nourishment, sex and comfort; a social attitude 
(solidarity), that is, a readiness to dedicate oneself to the 
common duties and ideals of the family, of civil and ecclesi- 
astical societies, of the state and nation, of optional, voca- 
tional and charitable associations and missionary endeavors. 


To this end we must explain and practice with the chil- 
dren the following means of moral development: 1. ascetic- 
ism, that is, voluntary exercise in moral actions ,both nega- 
tive and positive; 2. examination of conscience, not merely 
the general and sacramental, but also frequent (weekly and 
even daily) scrutiny of the soul, which looks not only to 
faults but also to their causes, to the obstacles and dangers 
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to progress; an examination which rejoices in success, which 
not only detests sins, but also includes specific good resolu- 
tions. 3. Meditation (days of retreat) and the frequent re- 
ception of the Sacraments. 


In every instruction these dominant truths of the moral 
order should reverberate in unmistakable tones: 1. The moral 
law is eternal and unchangeable like the laws of nature, like 
God, the primal source of both, although the possibilities of 
application change with the changing conditions of human 
social life, and its fulfilment admits of various degrees of 
perfection. 2. The Old Testament, as the preparatory and 
imperfect formulation of “God’s Commandments” must, 
from the very outset, be supplemented by the explanation of 
the Sermon on the Mount, which “fulfils” them. 3. The 
moral law is an emanation of the benevolent, fatherly love 
of God, not the despotism of the absolute ruler, and aims 
solely at the true welfare of man and humanity, even though 
immature, human reason so often fails to perceive that truth. 
4. “His Commandments are not difficult”; in fact, our better 
nature spontaneously recognizes this, and sufficient grace is 
assured all in the event of difficult conflicts. 5. The fulfilment 
of God’s Commandments (morality) makes man free, 
strong, beautiful. 6. Morality is our true and indistructible 
happiness, and source of peace, such as the world can neither 
give nor take away from us. 

Hence we must present not only supernatural motives of 
religion (such as God’s honor, grateful love of God or 
Christ, eternal happiness or misery), but we should make 
use also of natural motives and sanctions (for instance, feel- 
ing of joy or sadness, the tribute meeted to persons of char- 
acter by noble-minded men, contempt of self because of 
moral weakness, loss of honor, punishment imposed by courts 
of justice). These latter should be set forth vividly and 
joined with the supernatural motives. 

Let us not halt at the lower frontiers of morality: Thus 
far you may go and no farther! Rather let us lead the little 
ones enthusiastically up to the heights, where they may gaze 
in rapture on the ideals of the moral life. In other words, 
positive moral teaching should be our goal as educators. 
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It is not enough to present virtue or vice as completed 
acts, or merely to explain their definition. We must describe 
the origin and growth of virtue or vice, point out to the 
children the hidden germs, the initial manifestations of moral 
good and evil. The basic law of moral growth or decay must 
be inculcated not in a general way; it must be applied to 
individual duties. The children must realize that every act 
strengthens the disposition to its repetition, every omission 
weakens that disposition. They must be taught to look at 
morality from the genetic viewpoint. 


Finally, the Catechism contains other treasures of ravish- 
ing beauty; these the catechist must not neglect to set before 
the eyes of the little ones to captivate and to inspire. The 
sacred liturgy, particularly the Blessed Eucharist and the 
Sacraments, constitutes a most important object of religious 
instruction and education, not only as a social function or 
as the symbolic bearer of religious and moral values, but 
chiefly because it is divinely instituted to be an efficacious 
means of grace and a duty imposed upon all of God’s chil- 
dren. If liturgy, in the stricter and wider sense (including, 
therefore, the so-called popular devotions), is to continue to 
be, or to become again what it once was, a vital factor in 
the life of the community, our teaching may not confine 
itself to a theoretical treatment of the essence and meaning 
of the liturgical acts and of our duty to share in their use. 
We must endeavor to teach the children to take an active 
part in the Church’s liturgical life. Hence we must explain 
the liturgical prayers and hymns; we must show them how 
to conduct themselves in the various definite situations of 
public religious worship. 

The chief objects of liturgical training are: 1. The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass in its various liturgical manifestations, 
its fixed and changing prayers and hymns, frequent Holy 
Communion so intimately connected with it, the proper con- 
duct while assisting at the august mystery of faith. 2. The 
sacraments must be explained in their ritual and prayers, 
together with the proper dispositions required for their 
fruitful reception, also the rites used on the solemn occasion 
of death and burial. 3. All celebrations and devotions com- 
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monly used in the parish, with their respective prayers and 
hymns. 4. The Sundays, holydays and festive season with 
their special rites and texts, the places of public divine wor- 
ship and their appointments, reverence for the sacred ves- 
sels, etc. All these precious forms of public worship must be 
lovingly fitted into the warp and woof of our instructions, 
so that they captivate the mind and heart of God’s children. 

If we regard the Catechism in this way, it will cease to be 
a bugbear to teacher and pupil. Through the medium of 
Bible History, Church History and sacred Liturgy, the ab- 
stract values and verities will assume concrete form, move 
the little ones with irresistible unction, arouse exalted reli- 
gious emotions and crush out and put to shame all that is 
base and ignoble. It will become a living thing, beautiful, 
consoling, precious, awe-inspiring. 

But, in God’s name, let us not hold the Catechism in our 
hands only! Let us put it into our minds by a living faith, 
that does not halt at the outer shell of the text, but looks 
in wonder into “the depth of the riches of the wisdom of the 
knowledge of God.’* Let us put it into our hearts warmed 
by the love of Christ, and burning within us as we walk in 
the way and open up the treasures of truth and grace to the 
little ones. That faith and love will appear in our voice and 
manner, in the devout ejaculations and prayers that spring 
spontaneously to our lips, as we labour with Christ in the 
glorious ministry of the word. Fellow catechists! let us cease 
bickering about the Catechism Question and catechetical 
methods. Let us enter into the quiet chamber of our soul, get 
down on our knees, petitioning the Holy Spirit to open our 
eyes spiritually, to touch our cold hearts with unction from 
on high, and we shall be catechists, not in name only, but in 
spirit and in truth. 


* Romans, XI :33. 





New Books in Review 


Catholic Faith, Book Two. Based on The Catholic Cate- 
chism as Drawn up by His Eminence Peter Cardinal Gas- 
parri and Edited under the Supervision of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. and 
Sister M. Brendan, I.H.M. Illustrations by C. Bosseron 
Chambers. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. Pp. 151. 


Prices—paper binding 30c. To schools, 25c. Cloth, 50c. To 
schools, 45c. 


The following are the ten chapter headings of Book II 
of this new series of Catechisms, the first volume of which 
was reviewed in the November, 1935 issue of this magazine: 
I. God and I; II. How I Live for God; III. The Sign of the 
Cross; IV. How God Makes Himself Known to Me; V. 
What God Wants Me to Know; VI. What God Wants Me 
to Do; VII. The Help God Gives Me to Love and Serve 
Him; VIII. How I Please God; IX. How I Displease God; 
X. How God Rewards Me. It has been the aim of the authors 
to include practice with doctrine, and to present the ordi- 
nary prayers as they grow out of the lesson. Scripture texts 
are introduced in this second book as well as the great litur- 
gical feasts, both in relationship to the particular lesson 
being taught. The following statement from the publishers 
should be of interest to the teachers: 

Correct grading has been attained by a scientific consideration of 
school level, thought content, sentence structure, and simple and 
appropriate vocabulary. Pre-publishing tests have proved that the 
pages are easily read and understood. Definitions have been avoided, 
concepts are stressed. There are no difficult words, no un-euphonic 
combinations, and no straining at analyses. The use of simple short 


sentences has removed a language difficulty still present in many a 
child book. 


Book Two is published in two bindings; one of separate heavy 


paper, sewed with thread and banded with linen. The better binding 
is substantial cloth with appropriate stamping. 
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We Pray the Mass, Book VI, “Highway to Heaven Se- 
ries.” Prepared (in co-operation with a group of priests and 
sisters teaching in elementary schools) in the Catechetical 
Institute of Marquette University. By Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. 
Pp. viiit296. Price 96c. 

We Pray the Mass, for use in the sixth grade, completes 
the texts in the “Highway to Heaven Series.” The volume, 
in eighteen chapters, offers the child a simple and complete 
study of Holy Mass. Each of the chapters gives an explana- 
tion, study guidance, a reflection exercise, Scripture study, 
Missal Study, suggestions for memorization, vocabulary 
work and correlation with the Catechism. The text is illus- 
trated. 


The Happy Christmas Wind and Other Poems. By Sister 
M. Madeleva. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1936. Pp. 19. Price 50c (postage extra). 


This small volume, charmingly bound and printed, arrived 
too late for more detailed notice. The poems it holds are 
lovely, exquisite bits for Christmas, and most varied in 
verse and thought. The Happy Christmas Wind and Other 
Poems would make a pleasing gift or Christmas greeting. 


Christian Life Calendar, 1937—Volume III. By William 


H. Puetter, S.J. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1936. Price 75c. 


Although our liturgical year began on Sunday, November 
twenty-ninth, it is not too late to give notice to this recently 
received calendar, now in its third volume. Father Puetter’s 
presentation of the liturgical year serves many purposes, but 
its greatest value rests in bringing the user in closer touch 
with the life of the Church. 
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Simple Methods in Religious Instruction. By Rev. Joseph 
Ostdiek. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. 
Pp. ix+134. Price $1.50. 


The author of this volume is superintendent of schools 
in Omaha and instructor in Catechetics at Creighton Uni- 
versity. The contents presented in eight chapters have the 
following titles: I. Introduction to Religious Instruction; 
II. Aims in Religious Instruction; III. The Study of the 
Child; IV. Methods and Procedures; V. Teaching the Les- 
son; VI. Aids and Devices in Religious Instruction; VII. 
The Organization of Classes and Program; VIII. The Levels 
of Instruction. 


Some Problems of the Old Testament. By Rev. John E. 
Steinmueller. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. xiii+233. Price $2.00. 


Not only will the Religion sections of our high school and 
college libraries be enriched with this volume but all teach- 
ers, particularly those of the elementary and high school 
grades, will find in this text an invaluable manual for per- 
sonal enrichment. Among the topics treated by the author 
are Sacred Scripture and science, the distinction between the 
religious and profane elements in the Bible, Sacred Scripture 
and history, explanations of difficult texts, and difficulties 
against Old Testament morality. 


Naturalism in American Education. By Geoffrey O’Con- 
nell. A Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University 
of America in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America, 1936. Pp. xi+219. 


This volume is a contribution to a much needed literature 
in the field of the philosophy in education. The author’s 
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treatment of naturalism in American education from the 
Christian viewpoint should be a most welcome text. The 
plan of the study is as follows: Chapter I reviews natural- 
ism in philosophy and education in general; in Chapters II 
and III the introduction of naturalism into American edu- 
cation during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is 
treated; Chapters IV, V, and VI are devoted to leading con- 
temporary American exponents of naturalism in education; 
Chapter VII summarizes the findings of the studies dealing 
with the philosophy taught in seventy teacher-training 
schools and institutions of higher learning in America. 


A Retreat with St. Ignatius. In Pictures for Children. The 
Cartoons: F. Caryll Houselander. The Explanations: Geof- 


frey Bliss, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. 
79. Price $1.25. 


Every elementary school library will want to own one or 
many copies of this book. Parents who are eager to put Reli- 
gion material into the hands of their growing youngsters will 
welcome it. The introduction is charming. The plan is 
as great as the Spiritual Exercises themselves, and the edi- 
tor in his explanations and questions tries to reach the grow- 
ing child. The illustrations accompanying the text are a 
necessary and important part of the book’s organization. 


A Week of Communions. By Lamplighter. Verses by 
V.E.C. Frontispiece by M. Veronica, S.H.C.J. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. viii+86. Price $1.00. 


The Holy Child nun who prepared this volume for chil- 
dren, and which even adults may use, offers easy steps in the 
process of learning to meditate. 


The first part of the book contains meditations, based on scenes 
from Our Lord’s Life, for each day of a week of communions: 
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here the meditations are worked out fully, the scene described, a 
prayer given embodying the main ideas suggested by the scene, and 
a short verse to conclude. 


In the next part are seven scenes on which the child can make 
similar meditations for himself, with only a few sentences of guid- 
ance from the author. 


In the third part, these sentences of guidance are shortened still 
further. Six different sets of seven subjects are set down with the 
briefest hints to set the mind of the child working. 


School Year Religious Instruction Manual. For Teachers 
of Catholic Children Attending Public Schools. A Course of 
Study for Grades Five Through Eight. Paterson, N.J.: St. 


Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. vit+37. Price 10c (postage 
extra). 


The title page of this manual states that it will be revised 
and completed next year. In outline form the National 
Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine offers a 
program of study for grades five through eight. The pro- 
gram calls for and outlines the content for each lesson in five 
courses of thirty-six weeks each. Grade V is devoted to a 
study of the Apostles Creed, Grade VI to Holy Mass, Grade 
VII to the Sacraments, Grade VIII to the Ten Command- 
ments and Precepts of the Church. Teachers will find the 
manual helpful in its easily followed outline of topics, cate- 
chism study and preparation for the great feasts of the litur- 
gical year. 


Fire on the Earth. By Paul Hanly Furfey. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. ix+159. Price $2.00. 


Under the following chapter headings Father Furfey 
offers a challenging program of Catholic Social Action to 
those who have the courage to accept it: I. Supernatural 
Sociology; II. Divine Grace and the Social Problem; ITI. 
The Mystical Body; IV. The World; V. Political Action; 
VI. The Duty of Bearing Witness; VII. The Technique of 
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Non-Participation; VIII. The Pragmatic Test. College stu- 
dents should be required to read this text, and high school 
teachers of Religion should study it. Written in that sim- 
plicity and clarity of language that characterizes the author’s 
other books, this text offers high school teachers a valuable 
orientation for the presentation of Catholic Social Action 
to youth. At times Father Furfey gives an interpretation of 
Christian living that only the most generous will follow. 
Much of his material, however, should have an appeal to 
every well intentioned Catholic. 


A Nurse’s Manual. By Father Daniel E. Ostler, O.F.M. 
Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. 57. Price 
50c (plus postage). 

This text should be a valuable handbook in every Catholic 
home as well as in the hands of the nurse who is caring for 
Catholic patients. Teachers likewise will find it a handy 
reference in presenting the last Sacraments. 


Our Preaching. Characteristics of the Sermon Types: And 
the Church Law on and Ceremonial of Preaching. By John 
K. Sharp. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Dolphin Press, 1936. Pp. 
xiv+279. Price $2.00 net. 


His Excellency, Bishop Molloy of Brooklyn, has written 
the Foreword to this text. In his preface the author states 
that he knows of no textbook in English that deals with 
special homiletics and that the present work is the result 
of a study of Catholic and non-Catholic literature on preach- 
ing. The following are some of the titles of chapters in the 
text: Scriptural Preaching; Liturgical Sermons; Mission 
Sermons and Instructions; Retreats and Retreat Sermons; 
Preaching to Non-Catholics; Preaching on Some Modern 
Problems; Preaching about Our Lady; Preaching Pane- 
gyrics; Sermons at Funerals; Talking to Children; Broad- 
casting the Faith; Financial Appeals; The Sunday An- 
nouncements. 
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A Manual of Christian Doctrine. Part III of The Triple 
Catechism. By Richard W. Grace. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 1936. Pp. 289. Price $1.35 net. 


This is the third volume in a series of Catechisms pre- 
pared to offer to intellect will and emotions a study of Re- 
ligion for high school years. The author, while keeping to 
the terminology of the Baltimore Catechism, offers an 
enriched study of Christian Doctrine in each of the one 
hundred and thirty-two chapters in the text. 


The Triptych of the Three Kings. By Felix Timmermans. 
Translated by H. L. Ripperger. With illustrations by Rich- 
ard Jones. New York: McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, 1936. 
Pp. 39. Price $1.00. 


George N. Shuster of The Commonweal wrote the follow- 
ing of The Triptych of the Three Kings. We believe our 
readers will be interested in his appreciation: 


The world was never so colorful, or never so close to the almost 
spectral ether as it has been in the imagination of Felix Timmer- 
mans. This Triptych you might be tempted to call a legend, were 
it not so close to the ground and the heart. When three greedy 
peasants set out on Christmas Eve dressed as the three Holy Kings, 
they think of food and hot grog. Nothing stirs in their minds except 
random confused memories. But the world is not quite that only. A 
curtain, with the stars and the moon upon it, goes up, and Pitje- 
vogel and his cronies are plunged deep into strange adventure which 
keeps the immemorial sacred rhythm of Christmas Day. To relate 
this experience and to make clear what it means is Timmermans’ 
purpose here. Many other famed Christmas stories are pale by 
comparison. Mr. Ripperger’s admirable translation has captured 
the beauty of the original prose, which is doubtless so original 
because a great artist is using a language as yet not worn smooth 
by literary use. The Flemish seems somehow brighter and clearer 
than any other modern tongue. Felix Timmermans is known to all 
Europe as a novelist who writes about people who are both body 
and soul, at once pleased with the earth and yearning for Heaven. 
His peasants are those of great Flemish art. In such books as 
Peter Brueghel he has long since proved himself one of the supreme 
modern poets in prose. 
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Jean-Baptiste Debrabant. By Alice Curtayne. Paterson, 
N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. ix+-72. Price $1.00 
(postage extra). 


This is the life story of a great figure in the Catholic edu- 
cational movement in France during the nineteenth century. 
The author of the biography is a former student of the Holy 
Union nuns who are celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of their founding in the United States during the present 
year. Father Jean-Baptiste was the founder of the order of 
the Holy Union nuns. 


The Eucharistic Crusade—Pius X. A Guide for Organ- 
izers. Adapted from the Flemish of Very Rev. B. Vanmaele, 
O.Praem. West De Pere, Wis.: Eucharistic Crusade, St. 
Norbert Abbey, 1935. Pp. ix+93. Price 60c. 


Part One of this manual explains the Eucharistic Crusade 
and the requirements for fruitful Eucharistic Crusade ac- 
tion. Teachers will find in Part Two, The Eucharistic Cru- 
sade in the School, many ideas that may be incorporated 
into the process of American Catholic education. 


The Story of a Little Girl Jane Bernadette McClory. 
Number Three of a Series entitled “Children Who Loved 
God.” Presented to Juvenile Readers. By Sister Mary Vera, 
S.N.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. Pp. 42. Price 
25c retail; 20c to schools. 


Jane Bernadette was a little girl born in Trowbridge, IIli- 
nois, in 1919. For the short span of her life—nine years— 
she distinguished herself by unselfish devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, for whom she loved to make little sacrifices. 
She was a buoyant, lively child and displayed great enthusi- 
asm in play and devotion. The book contains a simple 
vocabulary, ninety percent of the words being found in 
Gates’ Reading Vocabulary for lower grades. 
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Christianity Is Christ. Five Courses of Sermons. By C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. 
viiit+311. Price $2.50. 


Prepared by one of the best known preachers in England, 
the five different courses of sermons in this volume, each a 
complete whole, are all interconnected by the central theme 
that is given in the title of the collection. 


The Faith of Your Forefathers. Volume I. By the Rev- 
erend Leo A. Scheetz. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 126. Price 50c postpaid; $20.00 per 
100, plus transportation charge. 


His Excellency, Bishop Noll, has written the Introduction 
to this book in which the author, a priest of the diocese of 
Fort Wayne who, from his experiences in dealing with non- 
Catholics, presents a series of papers addressed primarily 
to non-Catholics. 


The Hound of Heaven and Other Poems. By Francis 
Thompson. Boston: International Pocket Library, 470 Stu- 
art Street, 1936. Pp. 79. Price 25c. 


Gilbert Chesterton wrote the introduction to this small 
volume which is at the same time an appreciation of “The 
Hound of Heaven” and other poems by Francis Thompson. 


Catholic Schools in England. A Dissertation Submitted 
to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of the Catholic University of America in Partial Fulfillment 
of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By Sister Mary John Broderick, O.S.F. Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America, 1936. Pp. xi+187. 


Those who are interested in the history of the Church 
and particularly in the history of education will be grateful 
for the facts assembled in Sister Mary John’s dissertation 
that treats: I. The Background of English Catholic Educa- 
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tion Is Catholic; II. The English Philosophy of Life; III. 
The Reestablishment of the Ca'tholic Schools; IV. The 
Struggle to Keep the Catholic Schools Catholic, 1870-1902; 
V. The Struggle to Keep the Catholic Schools Catholic, 
1902-1936; VI. Catholic Teacher Training; VII. The Scope 
of the Catholic Educational Endeavor. 


The True Prayers of St. Gertrude and St. Mechtilde. 
(New Edition). Translated by Canon John Gray. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1936. Pp. v+199. Price $1.50. 


Not only religious but the laity find spiritual unction in 
these prayers now appearing in new edition. As the trans- 
lator says in his Introduction: “Those who know their mis- 
sal best will soonest fall into the stride and breathing of the 
prayers of Gertrude and Mechtilde; and they will indeed 
be well advanced in the science of prayer who do not learn 
something of the ways of God from every page.” The 
prayers are grouped under the following headings: I. 
Prayers for Every Day; II. Mass and Holy Communion; 
III. To the Blessed Trinity; IV. To Jesus Christ; V. The 
Passion. The Five Wounds. The Sacred Heart; VI. To the 
Blessed Virgin; VII. For Certain Great Feasts; VIII. To 
the Angels and Saints; IX. Various Supplications. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE CATECHISM AND CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Teachers of the elementary grades could engage in a most 
profitable piece of study for themselves if they would take 
the Baltimore Catechism or any Catechism used in their 
schools, and lesson by lesson, and question by question, 
answer to themselves just what each particular question has 
to offer in the formation of a Christian character. We would 
like to see every teacher, without exception, engage in this 
particular piece of work, not as a cursory exercise, but one 
in which his or her findings will be recorded in writing. An 
experience such as this will help the teacher to establish a 
more dynamic relationship between the doctrines of reli- 
gion and daily conduct, first of all in his or her own mind 
and then in the knowledge and practice of youth. 


“BRINGING MEN UNTO CHRIST AND THE 
PEACE OF CHRIST” 


Very Reverend Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., of St. John’s 
Abbey, Minnesota wrote the Introduction to that very 
splendid tenth anniversary issue of Orate Fratres.’ We offer 
this quotation from Father Deutsch’s Introduction for the 
consideration of all teachers of Religion, that it may help 
them in placing emphasis where emphasis belongs in the 
work of religious education: 

But it will not be through the mere preaching of Christ’s doctrine 


*Very Reverend Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., Orate Fratres, Vol. X, No. 12 
(October 31, 1936) 481-484. 
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that men will be brought unto Christ and the peace of Christ. That 
doctrine must be lived both by the preacher and by him to whom 
it is preached, and to be lived it must constantly be brought before 
them; that doctrine must be lived and it cannot be lived without 
Christ’s grace, and the ordinary channels by which this grace is 
communicated to men are the sacraments. Further, true order must 
basically include the right order and relation of the creature to 
the Creator, of the redeemed to the Redeemer and of the to-be- 
sanctified creature to the Sanctifier. 


Now all this can be achieved only through the liturgy of the 
Church. It is in the liturgy that the essentials of Christ’s doctrine 
are constantly brought before us, not in a cold, theoretical way, 
but with the warmth of conviction and resultant wholehearted de- 
votion. Hence our Holy Father Piux XI could say, “The people 
are better instructed in the truths of the faith by the annual cele- 
bration of our sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pro- 
nouncements of the teaching of the Church.” Again it is in the 
holy Sacrifice, in the sacraments and the sacramentals, which con- 
stitute so large and important a part of the liturgy, that the divine 
life of grace and all the aids to preserve and promote the growth 
of this divine life are communicated to us. Finally, none can live 
in the spirit of the liturgy, which is essentially the expression of 
man’s relation to the Creator, the Redeemer and the Sanctifier, 
without developing in himself ever more the consciousness of his 
relation to God, to the Father omnipotent, to the Son made man 
for our redemption, and to the Holy Ghost sent to us for our 
sanctification ; none can live the liturgy without gradually ordering 
ever more the actions of his life according to this relation; without 
putting himself and all his works also in the proper relation to his 
fellow men, who are, like himself, sons of the eternal Father, 
brethren of Jesus Christ, and through the Holy Spirit with him 
members of Christ’s mystical body. 


AN INVESTIGATION IN CHARACTER EDUCATION’ 


The September, 1936 issue of the Journal of Educational 
Research gives some data procured from adults on the influ- 
ence of elementary and secondary schools on character. 
While the data were procured from those with public school 


* Francis J. Brown, “An Investigation in Character Education,” Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (September, 1936) 14-19. 
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experience it might not be out of place for those of 
us engaged in the work of religious education to examine 
our school situations to see if the conclusions listed at the 
close of this study are applicable to us. Thirty-seven of the 
group of 300 contributing information stated that unselfish- 
ness, cooperation and sportsmanship were developed through 
their school experience; 35.3% mentioned sympathy, tact 
and tolerance; 30.7% mentioned diligence, industry, perse- 
verance and persistance; while 22.3% gave truthfulness 
and honesty. On the other hand, 34% stated that timidity, 
fear and inferiority were traits developed through their 
school experiences; 20% blamed the school for the develop- 
ment of traits of disobedience, disrespect and defiance; and 
18% mentioned untruthfulness and dishonesty. While the 
study is but a consensus of opinions, the following conclu- 
sions and summary should challenge all elementary teachers 
and high school instructors: 


1. In the development of character, the personality of the teacher 
is of more importance than the subjects taught, for one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine listed the former as a favorable influence 
in comparison with fifty who listed the latter as a favorable 
influence. This importance of teacher personality is further 
emphasized by the recommendations where it stands third in 
the list with a frequency of mention of seventy-four. 


The great importance of extra-curricular activities is emphasized 

in two ways: 

(a) It was one of the factors influencing character that was 
credited with having had a favorable influence. 

(b) It headed the list of recommendations with one hundred 
and twenty-three students suggesting it. 


3. The presentation of subject matter is highly important, for more 
than twice the number of students reported that they were influ- 
enced unfavorably by this factor than those who reported fav- 
orably. If this factor is to be made a positive rather than a 
negative force, it will be necessary to re-evaluate the methods 
of instruction. In the light of the other recommendations it 
seems desirable in the opinion of this group increasingly, to 
use progressive and enlightened methodology emphasizing life- 
like situations. 
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Provision must be made for individual differences. This can 
be done by: 


(a) Adapting the curriculum to the needs of the child. 

(b) Smaller classes which will permit individual instruction. 
(c) A program of guidance including careful case study. 
From these papers it would seem that other influences—such 


as the home and the church had a more positive influence on 
character than had the school. 


Punishment apparently fails in two-thirds of the cases reported, 
to accomplish positive results in building character. 


IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


The following is taken from the resolutions on nursing 
education of the twenty-first annual convention of the 
Catholic Hospital Association:* 


Be It Further Resolved, That this Association record its pro- 
found conviction of the necessity of a strong, continuous and sys- 
tematic program of religious instruction and religious influence 
in the Catholic schools of nursing. It regrets the fact that many 
of our schools, because of local difficulties, have found it quite 
impossible to comply heretofore with these recommendations. The 
Association recommends to these schools the introduction of at 
least one hour of formal instruction program throughout the three 
years as a minimum for religious teaching in our schools of nurs- 
ing, as well as the establishment of religious and general organi- 
zations for the promotion of the Catholic spirit and proper attitudes 
towards life among our Catholic student nurses. 


Just as one can hardly find justification for the existence 
of a Catholic college that does not provide formal instruc- 
tion in Religion the same more than holds true for the 
Catholic school of nursing. Religion, in schools of nursing, 
should receive just as much care and study as the teaching 
of Religion in the Catholic liberal arts college. Placement 
tests, differentiated courses and instructors of ability are all 

* Resolutions of the Twenty-first Annual Convention, Bulletin No. 41, * 13. 


Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and Canada, Fifth Regiment 
Armory, Baltimore, Maryland, June 14-19, 1936. 
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necessary if the teaching of Religion in these schools would 


begin to become worthy of the high ideals of Catholic 
education. 


PREVENTION AND CURE 


Some weeks ago we received the following quotation from 
a speech by the Rev. Edward J. Flanagan, founder and 
director of Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home at Boys’ Town, 
Nebraska before a Catholic Action Week session at 
Dubuque: 


If I were a pastor I would select from, my parish fifteen or 
twenty young men preferably between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-five and enroll them in my “Reserve Corps”. Then when 
one of my boys showed a tendency to drift into delinquency I would 
turn his name over to one of the young men. After breaking the 
ice any young man with average tact could arrange to meet the 
lad and take him some place several times a week. 


The whole job of the young man who had enlisted in the work 
would be then to sense out the boy’s false ideals, inculcate correct 
ones into his mind indirectly by suggestion, and see to it that the 
lad was exposed to as many good infiuences as possible at the same 
time holding contact with evil ones to a minimum. 


Declaring he knew such a program was “thoroughly prac- 
tical” Father Flanagan said he was confident it would “reap 
results eminently successful in salvaging wayward boys for 
God, Society and successful careers for themselves.” 


We wonder if it might not be well to give all the ado- 
lescent youth in a parish the benefit of contact with a 
“Reserve Corps”, before they show tendencies to drift into 
delinquency. Our inclination would be to ask for this oppor- 
tunity for our boys in all localities irrespective of their 
economic status. We can see a two-way advantage to such 
a plan; at the same time that the adolescent is being helped 
the young men of the Reserve Corps would endeavor to 
become worthy of the confidence placed in them. 
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GRADUATES OF CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS WHO DO NOT ATTEND CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


We recently had the privilege of examining some figures 
from a Catholic education census in a large city. We believe 
their mere mention is sufficient to indicate the need of pro- 
viding religious instruction for pupils of high school age 
who are not attending Catholic high schools. Out of a total 
of 14,264 boys and girls who were graduated in 1935 from 
the Catholic elementary schools in a given city, only 5,336 
were enrolled in Catholic high schools, while 7,077 of the 
14,264 were registered in local public schools. When we 
dwell on the large number of Catholic boys and girls who 
are attending public high schools or in no school we see 
the enormous problem awaiting for attention if the youth 
who are not attending Catholic high schools are to grow to 
adult life with an adult’s knowledge of their religion. 


THE PRINCIPAL STUDY COURSES 
From the fact that religion is the supreme integration of all 
science, another most important conclusion must be drawn: reli- 
gious instruction can never cease. In a very real sense, each new 
step in knowledge is an implicit step forward in religious know- 
edge also. Since all credited reality is a reflection of the Divinity, 
each new fact must also be examined under this light, and it must 
be seen how it stands in regard to that supreme synthesis. Hence 
the grave danger for those students who, with an elementary knowl- 
edge of religion, embark on any scientific career. Very elementary 
knowledge of religion is a poor basis for any integration. The prin- 
ciples remain too vague, too confused and abstract. 
By Jaime Castiello, S.J. 4 Humane Psychology of Education, 
161-162. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


THE VOCABULARY OF “WORK-BOOK ONE, JESUS 
THE CHRIST CHILD’ 
PART I 


SISTER MARY DOLORES, O.S.B. 
De Paul University 


Chicago, Illinois 


Eprtor’s Note: We believe our readers will be interested in the following 
data, not only in terms of the study of which they are a part, but also as indi- 
cative of a necessary technique in text book preparation and evaluation. 


In compliance with a request of the Editorial Office of 
the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INsTRUCTION the following com- 
parative study of the vocabulary in Jesus the Christ Child, 
Work-Book One, is herein presented for those who may be 
interested in the occurrence or frequency of occurrence of 
words in the work-book and in some of the readers most 
frequently used in first grade classes. 

The total vocabulary of Work-Book One, Jesus the Christ 
Child, consists of 290 different words, which have been care- 
fully selected with regard to general and specific, or reli- 
gious, reading needs. The suffixes s, ’s, ed, d, and ing, are 
not considered new after the root form has been taught. 

There are 290 different words in the text; of these 229 
are secular and 61 are religious. The average repetition of 

*Rey. Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., and Sister Mary Dolores Schorsch, 


O.S.B., Work-Book One, Jesus the Christ Child, “A Course in Religion.” 
Chicago: The Archdiocese of Chicago School Board, 1935. 
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all words in Work-Book One, Jesus the Christ Child, is 27 
times. 


In Table I the words of Jesus the Christ Child work- 
book are compared with their occurrence in the Kindergar- 


ten Union, Gates, and Thorndike lists. They are arranged 
alphabetically. 


TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE WORDS USED IN “JESUS THE CHRIST 

CHILD” WORK-BOOK TO THEIR OCCURRENCE IN THE “KIN- 

DERGARTEN UNION WORD LIST,” THE “GATES’ READING 

VOCABULARY FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES,” AND “THORNDIKE 
TEACHERS’ WORD BOOK” 


Times Used | Kindergar- Rating in 
Word jin Jesus the| ten Union Rank in Thorndike 
\Christ Child| Word List | Gates List | Word List 
Vv | la 

about ...... , ¥ la 
above ..... ; = sameness ‘ V la 
Adam..... , | Ja 
adore 
after..... 
~ (See 
altar . 
plays ............. 
pi... 
an ... 
and...... 
angel ... 

-S.... 
Anna 
any ...... 
are. 
arms 
a 
asleep 


ee 


hecause 
before.. 
best . 
Bethlehem 
hetter 
bless 

-ed 





el et et 


-eS... 
Blood... 


Body 
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Times Used | Kindergar- Rating in 
in Jesus the | ten Union Rank in Thorndike 
Christ Child | Word List | Gates List | Word List 
3 lb 
1 la 
la 
1 la 
1 la 


la 


la 
la 
2a 
4b 
2b 


la 
3b 





‘Ss @@ L484 & Ss 
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| Times Used | Kindergar- | | Rating in 

|in Jesus the | ten Union | Rankin | Thorndike 

| Christ Child | Word List | Gates List | Word List 
family ‘ 10 
BO ai 
Father ............ 


. la 
1 la 


| | 

1 la 
| 

| 


ww 
OND Ww 


la 
la 
2a 
la 
lb 
3a 


Rw 


forget 
forgive 

ee aca 
form 

il oes 
found 


_ 
bt WNWND & CO lO 


Gabriel 
garden 
gave 


ah waar 
gift 
Ne ek se 


give 





~) 


t 


8 
6 
6 
7 
15 
2 
9 
0 
6 


dN 
SI > 
imbdN 


good .......... ie 
= EE eS 
(RRR SERS ERS SSE etree 
guardian 


OS Eee 
happy...... ; 


heaven 
help 











2 = << & <= SS 
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Times Used | Kindergar- Rating in 
in Jesus the| ten Union | Rank in Thorndike 
Christ Child| Word List | Gates List | Word List 
149 | 
10 
72 
9 
113 
19 


12 
220 
7 
10 
51 


4 


— 
o> 
Oo 


= 


— 


— 
DOR WR NWR KK ph MmAODM ND bo 





wor 
WwWoonun 








Paradise 
penance 
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Times Used 
in Jesus the 
Christ Child 


[Jenuary 





Kindergar- 
ten Union 
Word List 


“£<<<< < AS 


Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
V 
Vv 
V 
V 
V 








Rank in 
Gates List 


Rating in 
Thorndike 
Word List 


la 
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Times Used | Kindergar- Rating in 

in Jesus the | ten Union Rank in Thorndike 

Christ Child | Word List | Gates List | Word List 
4 


— 


9 
9 
2 
7 
39 
44 
2 
2 
2 
9 


‘aes 
hONS 


something 
sometimes 


nN 


00 WN w 
e @h€2<445 & 


we MNNK NER 


— 





— 
on ROW 





nN 
N 
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Times Used | Kindergar- l . 
Word in Jesus the| ten Union Rank 
Christ Child| Word List | Gates 





III icckcntncmenenintccmnensisees!t 
thank 


as 
three 

time 

i esilitaiiabtieiehl ; 

told 


a et et ee 6 


mh 


2 
i 
4 
6 
5 
4 
2 
5 


w 


— 
w 


pn—— Ww 
DAwuo ovr 





~ 


when 
where ............. 


22 22 @£e € &@& € 


a 2 @ @ 
a ee 
DN we Ge I 


2 
~ 
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Thorndike 


| Word List 


2b 
la 


la 
la 
lb 
la 
la 
la 
la 
la 
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Times Used | Kindergar- | Rating in 
in Jesus the | ten Union Rank in Thorndike 
Christ Child | Word List | Gates List | Word List _ 
2’ | Vv 1 la 

| V 1 la 





la 


la 
lb 
la 
la 





a oe 





Of the 229 secular words, 85% are in the first 500 and 
96% are in the first 1,000 of the Thorndike’ word list; 97% 
are in the Gates* word list for primary grades, 73% in the 
first rank, and 87% in the first and second ranks together; 
81% of the words are to be found in the Kindergarten Union 
Word List.* Of the total vocabulary of 290 different words 


in Work-Book One, every word except Zachary appears in 
the Thorndike list; 80% in the Gates list; and 65% in the 
Kindergarten Union list. 


All of the 290 words in Table I are in the first 1,000 words 
of the Thorndike list, except 63. These 63 words appear in 
Table II with their frequencies in the Work-Book, Jesus the 
Christ Child, and their presence in the three word lists. 


TABLE II 


THE 63 WORDS NOT IN THE FIRST THOUSAND WORDS OF 
THORNDIKE’S LIST 


Times Used | Kindergar- 

Word in Jesus the | ten Union Rank in 

|\Christ Child | Word List | Gates List 

PE see a ta 47 
adore 


Thorndike 


| Rating in 
Word List 


| Sa 
4a 
| 3b 
2a 
Sa 
| Za 


* Edward L. Thorndike, The Teachers’ Word Book. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1921. 

* Arthur I. Gates, Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades, Revised and 
Enlarged. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

*Child Study Committee, Kindergarten Union Word List. Washington, 
D. C.: International Kindergarten Union, 1928. 
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Times Used | Kindergar- | Gates List 
Word in Jesus the | ten Union Rank in Thorndike 
_| Christ Child | Word List | Gates List | Word List . 


Bethlehem........-....0..-..000----- 9 


2a 
4b 


‘ 2b 
I as 3b 


Communion 7 
confession 5b 
Consecration 7 
create ; 2b 
crush 2b 


3b 
2b 


3a 
4a 
3a 


ce ecede 2a 
forgive.......... Sse cates = 9 3a 


Gabriel 5 “ 
I an ccieesnsienngeinnen ¢ % 


Guardian 








Jerusalem 
IED scaentcnonssanstncenccctconseonene 
Joseph 


kingdom 
kneel 





Nazareth 


original 


Paradise . 
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railing 
rosary 


shepherd 
Simeon 





Times Used 
in Jesus the 
Christ Child 


7 
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11 
12 
Z 
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Kindergar- 
ten Union 
Word List 


Rank in 
Gates List 


Rating in 
Thorndike 
Word List 


18 











Only 63 of the 290 words in the Work-Book do not belong 


to the first thousand of the Thorndike list. 


Of these 63 


words all but 14 are religious words. All the non-religious 


words except one rank in the second thousand. Among the 
49 religious words 25 are proper names. Omitting all proper 
names and all the words that rank in the second thousand 
there remain 24 words. 


The following are the 61 religious words in Work-Book 
One, Jesus the Christ Child. 


RELIGIOUS WORDS IN “JESUS THE CHRIST CHILD” 


Adam 
adore 
altar 
angels 
Anna 


Bethlehem 
Blessed 
Blood 
Body 


Catholic 
Christ 
Church 
Communion 
confession 


Consecration 


created 
cross 


David 
devil 


Egypt 
Elizabeth 
Eve 


forgive 
Gabriel 


Ghost 
God 


grace 
guardian 


Hail 
heaven 
Herod 
Holy 
Host 


Jerusalem 


Jesus 
Joseph 


kingdom 
kneel 


Lord 
Mass 
Mary 


Nazareth 


original 


Sacrament 
sanctifying 
Savior 
shepherds 


Simeon 


sin 


sinned 


Spirit 


Paradise 


prayed 
priest 


railing 
rosary 


penance 
Persons 


temple 
Trinity 


Zachary 





INSTRUCTING LITTLE CHILDREN 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Rectory 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprror’s Note: In the October, 1936 issue we began the publication of 
excerpts from some new material by Father Sullivan, prepared for the use 
of teachers who instruct little children. The content was prepared to use with 
the author’s First Communion Catechism, published by George Grady, 445 West 
4lst Street, New York. 


I. TO INSPIRE RESPECT AND REVERENCE FOR JESUS, THE 
INFANT SON OF GOD AND MARY.’ 


On the recitation day for this lesson ask the children to 
make the Sign of the Cross. Call to their attention that the 
three Divine Persons are mentioned when making this sign, 
and ask them which one of the three Persons was born on 


the first Christmas. 


At all times, but especially during this recitation, teachers 
should be careful to bow their heads at the mention of the 
name “Jesus.” Some of the children may not do this. Tell 
them that this is something new to be learned, to bow their 
heads at the name “Jesus” whether it is spoken or heard 
by them. 

Bowing the head is a slight forward inclination of the 
head. The teacher should bow as an example to the chil- 
dren. Ask all to recite the “Hail Mary” together, and some 
individually, so that the children will practice bowing the 
head when saying “Jesus”. Ask the fourth question in the 
lesson for this same purpose. Especially for the next few 
lessons, observe carefully that all heads are bowed. 


Why bow the head? Because of respect for Jesus, Who is 
God’s Son. In telling the Christmas story, stress the rever- 
ence shown Jesus by Mary, Saint Joseph, the Shepherds, 


*Lesson III, Questions 1-5. 
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and the Wise Men. If possible, small Christmas pictures 
should be given to the children. They are to study them at 
home and explain them to their parents. 


Use a Christmas picture to teach this lesson. Fuerstein’s 
“Adoration of the Shepherds” was used when planning the 
following. As the children study the picture, read the ver- 
sion of St. Luke, II, 1-20; then, explain the story and pic- 
ture in your own words. Following this, select two children 
to stand with their backs to the picture and have them 
answer the first ten questions. The other children are to 
watch the picture and judge the correctness of the answers. 

Questions for the two selected children: At Whom are 
all in the picture looking? Is this an inside or an outside 
picture? What kind of a house is it? Are the men wearing 
hats? Why are two men kneeling? Which person in the pic- 
ture is the mother of the Baby Jesus? What is her name? 
What is the color of the garment in which Jesus is wrapped? 
Which arm of Mary is around Jesus? Can you see the fin- 
gers and toes of Jesus? 

Questions for all the children: Make the Sign of the 
Cross. Do you see the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, in this 
picture? Which one is the Son of God? What is His name? 
Who was the first one to speak the name of Jesus? (The 
Angel Gabriel.) Which one in the picture is God? Which is 
God’s mother? What is her name? How old is Jesus? What 
month is it? What date? What is the day called? Whose 
birthday is Christmas? At what time of the year do we see 
pictures like this? What were the men, whom you see kneel- 
ing, doing before they came to see Jesus? What are these 
men called? Who told them about Jesus? If you were 
present would you have liked to hold Jesus? How can you 
show respect for the name of Jesus? 


II. TO AROUSE LOVE FOR THE INFANT JESUS.” 


Start class by having all the children make the Sign of 
the Cross. Mention that they are studying about Jesus, the 
Second Person, the Son of God. Mary is Jesus’ mother. 


* Lesson 3, Questions 6-10. 
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Have all the children recite the “Hail Mary” to the mother 
of Jesus. After this, mention with approval if all bow their 
heads at the name “Jesus”; if they do not do so, then men- 
tion the fact and have the prayer repeated. 


Repeat the Christmas story. When telling the story this 
time, stress the love for Jesus which was shown on the first 
Christmas. Point out the more important features—a stable, 
a star, Mary, Saint Joseph, the Shepherds, the Wise Men. 
Describe Jesus as a sweet little Babe, with tiny hands and 
feet, smiling face, baby eyes, nose and mouth. Picture Him 
in the crib, kicking His baby feet, looking into the eyes of 
the Shepherds and the Wise Men. Picture Him on the knee 
of Saint Joseph or in the arms of Mary, lovingly pressed to 
her bosom, while His little arms cling about her neck. 


Jesus loved children. He wanted to be a baby and a child 
like them. Jesus loved the poor. He chose to be born in 
poverty. He had no home, only a stable. He had no nice 
clean white bed, only a crib of straw. 


Reference should be made to the fact that the Baby 
Jesus now lives in the tabernacle. The church represents 
the stable. The altar represents the crib; and the taber- 
nacle, the inside section of the crib. The red light represents 
the altar; it should guide children to Jesus in the taber- 
nacle, as the star guided the Wise Men to Jesus in the stable. 


Read and develop the Version of St. Matthew, II, 1-11. 
The picture, “Worship of the Wise Men,” by Hofmann, was 
used when planning the following. After the children have 
heard St. Matthew’s version, ask them how they would 
picture the adoration of the Wise Men. Then display the 
picture. 

While the children are making a study of the picture, 
such questions as the following are to be asked: Make the 
Sign of the Cross. In the picture do you see the Father, 
Son, or Holy Ghost? Which is the Son of God? What is His 
name? Can you see His Father? What is the name of His 
Father? Which one is Saint Joseph? Who is Saint Joseph? 
Is it day or night? Is one star brighter than all the others? 
Who were guided by the star? What are the three visitors 
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called? Why is the camel in the picture? Did the Wise Men 
travel far to see Jesus? If you had been living would you 
have followed the star? Where can you now visit the same 
Jesus? Which one in the picture is God? Who is holding 
God? What is the name of God’s mother? Have we learned 
a prayer to Mary? Would the man who is kneeling have 
liked to hold Jesus? If you were present, would you have 
liked to hold Jesus? Would the Wise Men have bowed their 
heads when the name of Jesus was mentioned? How does 
the man dressed in red show that he believes Jesus is God? 
Was this picture taken in New York? In what town? How 
long ago was the picture taken? Who, in the picture, is 
always present in the Catholic Church? Where in the church 
is Jesus? 


Ill. THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


The picture, “Jesus at Home in Nazareth,” was used 
when planning the following. With the picture in view of 
the children ask the questions and develop the lesson in the 
following manner. 


Questions: How many persons are in the picture? Who 
is this? (Point to Saint Joseph, then to Mary, then to 
Jesus.) Which one is God? Who created the world? Who 
made all things? Which one in the picture knows all things? 
Who, in the picture, can do more than the others? Which 
one is Jesus? Is this both Jesus and God? Where in the 
church is Jesus? Who was the first one to mention the 
name “Jesus”? How do we show respect for the name 
“Jesus”? Which one is the mother of Jesus? Is she the 
mother of God? Where in church is there a statue or pic- 
ture of God’s mother? Who is the Father of Jesus? Who is 
Saint Joseph? Did Saint Joseph ask Jesus to help him? 
Does Jesus seem willing to help? Today, what does a child 
say to a father who asks help? 

Jesus could have called an angel to help Saint Joseph but 
He did not. He could have created an electric saw to cut the 
wood, but He did not. He could have drawn His finger across 
the wood, thereby cutting it, but He did not. He acted as 
He did to show His obedience and His willingness to help, 
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and to give example to all children so that they would follow 
this example of obedience and helpfulness to parents. 


Was the picture taken in summer or in winter? What 
makes you think that it was a warm day? After Saint 
Joseph had sawed the wood, what might Jesus have seen 
on the forehead of Saint Joseph? What would Jesus do? 
Where is the pitcher for water? If Jesus looked in the 
pitcher and saw only a little water, what would He do? As 
there were no faucets in the houses, He would have to go to 
the village pump for fresh water. He could call an angel to 
go on this errand but He would not. He could touch His 
finger to the ground and cause water to flow, but He would 
not. He would go on the errand Himself to show His love 
and faithfulness to His mother, Mary, and His foster-father, 
Saint Joseph. 

Would Jesus think to ask His mother if she wanted a 
drink? If Mary’s yarn became tangled, what would Jesus 
do? Would Jesus tell Mary not to get the yarn tangled 
again? No! Jesus would always do as He was told. He would 
not tell Mary and Joseph what to do. 


Have the children imagine that they spent a day with the 
Holy Family. Encourage them to tell all that Jesus did and 
said from the first act in the morning to the last act at night; 
or have them imagine that Jesus spent a day with them. 
Have them tell not only what Jesus did and said but also 
what they did and said while Jesus was with them. 


HYMNS 


Again, many of these would-be-hymns are not only unchurchly 
but even trivial. It rests with educators to raise the standard of 
religious musical taste in our country and not deny the young that 
precious heritage which they should enjoy: the magnificent chants 
provided by the Catholic liturgy. 

By Frederick T. Short, “Hymns,” Light, Vol. IV, No. 4, 
(November, 1936) 8. 





High School Religion 


THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S 


SISTER TERESA ALOYSE, S.P. 
Providence High School 


Chicago, Illinois 


According to present plans this paper will have three 
major divisions: (1) inspiration, (2) information, (3) appli- 
cation. I feel that I owe it to you, kind reader, to tell you 
that I am starting with a plan in mind; otherwise, unskilled 
as I am in the things of Caesar, I might leave you at the 
end, if you should persevere that long, utterly confused. 

For the initial inspiration of this paper I must go back 
at least four years. In a friendly conversation with the editor 
of this journal I made the mistake of suggesting that the 
papal encyclicals on social justice should not be thrust upon 
high school students, but that teachers of the social sciences 
could let their classes know that the Church has solutions for 
most modern problems, by outlining the Encyclicals, par- 
ticularly the two on labor. Dr. Horan immediately objected 
that most of our boys and girls get their religious and philo- 
sophic training in high school or not at all, and in a chal- 
lenging mood, almost dared me to disprove her contention 
that most of our teachers of religion avoided treating social, 
economic, and political questions in their classes for the 
simple reason that they were unprepared to handle the dis- 
cussions adequately. I did not try to disprove her conten- 
tion, but I did make a mental check on my own preparation 
—and I reread Rerum Novarum and Quadregesimo Anno. 


411 
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The second inspiration came some months ago when I 
had the pleasure of hearing that delightful philosopher and 
politician, Desmond Fitzgerald, express his views on some 
current problems. Mr. Fitzgerald’s vibrant Catholicity and 
his native sympathy for the cause of the downtrodden make 
his speech and manner fairly tingle with Christian indig- 
nation against existing injustices. I left Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
lecture (the term is almost an abuse in this instance) making 
acts of contrition and purposes of amendment. Of contri- 
tion because I who have thought of myself as a Catholic and 
American teacher had done so little to acquaint myself with 
the causes, results, and possible remedies of the current 
social, economic, and political problems. I had taught my 
students much more about the theory of the “single tax” 
than about the injustice of the double taxation of Catholics 
for educational opportunities in this country. I had outlined 
the big subject of the Renaissance, but I had not made clear 
the materialistic trends of modern times that are the results 
of that movement and which make the godlessness of mod- 
ern politics seem reasonable to modern pagans. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, Catholic philosopher that he is, believes that some- 
thing can be done to better present chaotic conditions. He 
has the further power of making his hearers hope for a 
modern triumph of Christianity over paganism. 


Four years ago I thought that somebody ought to do 
something about modern social problems; after hearing Mr. 
Fitzgerald, I felt that Catholics ought to take the lead in 
doing something; and, finally, in September of this year I 
was convinced that we teachers, and I for one, must do 
something, and do it quickly. 

It was my privilege to attend the Summer School of 
Catholic Action conducted by Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
and the staff of the Queen’s Work, at Providence High 
School, Chicago, August twenty-eighth to September fifth. 
Those who are familiar with these summer schools know 
that they are part of a broad plan to bring Catholic princi- 
ples into the lives of our boys and girls in such a way that 
they will apply them to their own lives and then promote 
their more general observance by various works of Catholic 
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Action. This summer the three schools (held in Boston, New 
York, and Chicago) had as their central theme the social 
aspects of Catholic doctrine. All the faculty members, what- 
ever their specialties, literature, dogma, politics, or sociology, 
directed their lectures along the centralizing theme. 


It was during a set of lectures by Father Edward Dowling, 
S.J., that I reached the conviction that something ought to 
be done—quickly—by me. 

Looking back now over my contacts with other religious 
teachers, most of them efficient and well prepared (accord- 
ing to the requirements of accrediting agencies) I do not 
think it an exaggeration to say that most of us, even those 
who are specialists (of a sort, at least) in the social sciences, 
have not given so much time to the Church’s teaching on 
economic and political questions as we have to the doctrines 
of men who have professed no religion or have even denied 
the religion we profess. With Dr. Horan I now wonder how 
many of us are really familiar with the papal Encyclicals 
on social questions. 

And more than that, how have we tried to make the prin- 
ciples of the Church, which are, let us not forget, the prin- 
ciples of Christ, applicable here and now to the problems 
of our own lives and those of our pupils? I blush to recall 
Father Dowling’s cutting statement (cutting because true) 
that our students know the policies of the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines but do not know the political factions in their 
city wards. To get closer to home, I have decried the eco- 
nomic tyranny of chain-stores and on the same day gone 
to the dime store to buy favors for a class party. And my 
companion and I have almost never failed to meet there at 
least one other Catholic Sister and her equally Catholic 
companion. 

So much (perhaps too much) on the subject of inspira- 
tion. Something must be done to put Catholic principles of 
social justice into practice, here and now. And we, Christian 
teachers, privileged by the Church to assist in imparting 
Christian doctrine, must inform ourselves on current social 
problems and their solutions before we can inform our stu- 
dents. How shall we begin? 
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Most religious teachers have forgotten what leisure means. 
They must literally steal time from a crowded schedule for 
anything new. Would it be amiss to suggest that we take 
some time from the reading of magazines, even professional 
magazines, and devote it to a conscientious following of a 
Catholic weekly like America or Commonweal? Some people 
waste time on newspapers that are violently partisan even 
in their news stories. Why not get the news briefed in a good 
weekly and spend the extra minutes on some of the excellent 
analyses of questions that most of us admit we do not 
understand thoroughly, the situation in Spain, for one. Let 
us get our facts from Catholic sources. Our diocesan papers 
and our few brave Catholic dailies are doing a good job, 
and with our cooperation and interest might do a much 
better job of handling the news. So much for information 
on current problems. 

For the solution of these problems, why not begin with 
the Encyclicals. Before I started this paper, I deliberately 
created occasions for drawing out several other teachers’ 
reaction to the Encyclicals on labor, on marriage, on edu- 
cation. And I am now ready to admit to Dr. Horan or to 
any one else that not all our teachers are familiar with all 
the Encyclicals. We have not read what the greatest ruler 
on earth has said on the question of state-supported schools, 
but we have read what Benjamin Franklin is reported to 
have said about a bicameral legislature, and we may even 
have read or heard what the President has to say about the 
recurrent farm problem. After we have finished the Ency- 
clicals and the new commentarial books and pamphlets on 
the market, I suspect that we could look with profit into that 
textbook on ethics which may be gathering dust on the 
shelf. But in my own reading I have not got that far. 

After we have informed ourselves on current problems 
and the correct answers for them, or, better still, even as 
we learn, we can start making applications, and so, in the 
language of the pedagogues, learn by doing. 

We must first of all, it seems to me, come to a realization 
that religion is not just a personal thing between God and 
my soul, but, by reason of our incorporation in the Mystical 
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Body, a decidedly social thing. Such a realization comes not 
from study alone but from thought and prayer. Once we 
have caught the social significance of Christ’s teaching, our 
participation in the Mass and in all liturgical prayer will 
become social-minded and less selfish. The work of dealing 
with souls will become a thrillingly beautiful privilege to 
which we will devote every gleam of talent and every spark 
of energy. And knowing as we do that the souls of our 
students must be carried safe through a chaotic and pagan 
world, we shall want to prepare these young people for the 
inevitable difficulties. Furthermore, we shall remember that 
they are to live socially Catholic lives, and that under new 
conditions they need a type of preparation that we did not 
receive in our own high school days. 


Having realized that as members of the Mystical Body 
we are our brother’s keeper, let us examine our observ- 
ance of some of the simpler precepts of social justice. 
Can we wink at the duty of participating in the govern- 
ment of which we are a part, and regard voting merely as 
a privilege? How many of our Catholic institutions could 
dare risk their self-respect by enclosing in the pay envelope 
of each of their employees a copy of Leo XIII’s dictum on 
a living wage? Most of our schools, hospitals, and charit- 
able institutions could not be accused of being run for 
profit, but in smaller ways does not the profit motive some- 
times creep into our dealings with others? It is hardly 
consistent to hold with the Church the rights of the laborer 
and at the same time pay sweat shop prices, is it? I have 
already admitted my purchases at offending dime stores. 
I learned only a few days ago that my injustice has been 
offset somewhat by my superior, who dismissed from our 
door the representative of a drug store chain when he tried 
to get the orders that are being handled by an independent 
corner druggist and pharmacist. There are doubtless many 
leaks in our dike of social justice which honesty and good 
will can repair. 


In our teaching we have first to give our students the 
notion of loving the neighbor in practice as well as in theory. 
They must be taught their social obligations as members of 
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the Mystical Body. I believe that a sense of responsibility 
appeals to many adolescents, especially to such as have any 
powers of leadership; and, as I said in these pages some 
months ago, a sense of responsibility can be made the basis 
of many fine virtues. 

Beyond the theory let them also have some practice. 
Student government in some form exists in most of our 
schools today. Clubs and organizations of every type have 
stepped into our programs and,to all appearances, have come 
to stay. What a field for training in the correct attitudes 
toward government and the position and responsibility of 
the individual citizen! In our classes in religion, econom- 
ics, sociology, history, and civics, let us gradually train our 
students to regard with the open mind of the Catholic 
Church the problems of the day. And if we are unusually 
optomistic, we may try to do something about the mass- 
thinking that has become a characteristic of our radio-and- 
newspaper-invaded lives. 


My reader may object that some teachers have already 
done all this and more. I am not writing for that type of 
person, but for would-be teachers like myself who live to 
learn the lesson we thought we had mastered years ago. My 
understanding of the obligation of rendering to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s has undergone the changes indi- 
cated above. While I bow acquiesence to the judgment of 
the Church and even to private exegetes who would dis- 
agree, I hope that I am not promulgating heresy when I say 
that we are rendering to God the things that are God’s only 
in so far as we are rendering to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s. If I spend in the chapel the fifteen minutes that I 
ought to spend casting my vote for better government, I am 
in some sense failing in my duty to God, because I am fail- 
ing in my duty to my neighbor. 

In practice, dealing with Caesar may not be so attractive 
as dealing with God, but who knows but that as we come 
to look at politicians and street-cleaners with the eyes of 
Christ and to feel a little more at home in their company 
we may find ourselves associated with Him Who selected 
His friends from among tax-gatherers and fishermen? 





College Religion 


THE 1935-36 RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST FOR 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


SISTER MARY LOYOLE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Note: During the school year 1935-36, the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION tried to give every possible encouragement to the Religion 
Placement Test Study that was made at the University of Notre Dame under 
the direction of Reverend William F. Cunningham, C.S.C. The following 
material is taken from an oral report presented by Sister Mary Loyole at the 
University of Notre Dame during the summer of 1936. Since the JournaL’* 
has already published (1) the names of cooperating colleges, (2) some data 
on the form of the examination, (3) the reactions of instructors to the test, 
(4) tables giving numbers of students and the years they spent in Catholic 
schools, (5) an analysis of scores and students’ answers, the first part of 
Sister Loyole’s report has been omitted. 


Besides the individual scores of students, with the num- 
ber of years each examinee spent in Catholic elementary and 
high schools, we obtained the complete test from 9 partici- 
pating colleges, totaling 546 papers. 

Our first concern, on receiving test returns, naturally was 
to endeavor to determine the reliability and validity of the 
test. The reliability of the test was measured by the split- 
half method, that is, by running a correlation between the 
scores of the odd and even items of a sampling group of 

*JourNAL oF Reticious Instruction, Vol. V, No. 10 (June, 1935) 837; 
Vol. VI, No. 5 (January, 1936) 406-409; No. 6 (February, ,1936) 521-523; 
No. 7 (March, 1936) 619-621; No. 8 (April, 1936) 707-712; No. 9 (May, 


1936) 816; Vol. VII, No. 1 (September, 1936) 60; No. 3 (November, 1936) 
261. 
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two hundred tests, selected at random from the 546 tests 
which we were able to secure. ... 

After finding the totals of the scores made separately on 
the odd and even items of the test, we paired the totals on 
each of the 200 tests and followed the Otis technique in com- 
puting the coefficient of correlation. . . . The final calculation 
produced a coefficient of correlation of .882 with a probable 
error of .01. Applying to this result the Spearman-Brown 
formula for determining the reliability of the whole test a 
coefficient of .94 was obtained. This indicates high relia- 
bility for the test. 


Our next problem, intimately connected with the prob- 
lem of reliability which indicates the consistency with 
which a test measures what it does measure, was the valid- 
ity of the test which indicates whether a test really meas- 
ures what it purports to measure. Not having available any 
outside criteria for the purpose of measuring our test for 
its validity, we had to rely on the expert opinion of those 
who formulated the test for its validity as a measure of 
achievement of high school graduates in Religion. We did 
determine the internal validity of the test, a procedure 
which will be described in the last part of the report. 


Being assured of the validity and reliability of our test, 
the next step in our study was to tabulate the statistical 
results of the test. In this part of the work it was our aim 
to show the wide range in knowledge of Religion among 
Catholic students entering Catholic Colleges as freshmen, as 
measured by the test, and the differences in the amount of 
formal instruction in Religion these students had, as meas- 
ured by the number of years spent in Catholic schools. 

The 1936 report of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Department of Education, on Catholic Colleges 
and Universities in the United States, gives a total of 20,172 
freshmen enrolled in Catholic colleges in 1934. Of these 
20,172 freshmen, 9,610 were from Catholic high schools, 
9,089 from public high schools, 89 from private high schools, 
and for 1,348 the high schools were not listed. The total of 
9,089 students from public high schools as compared with 
9,610 from Catholic high schools projects immediately the 
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question: “Should these two groups of Catholic freshmen 
be placed in identical Religion classes sectioned according to 
the alphabet, or according to the arrangement of the other 
courses in their schedules of classes?” For the most part 
just that is what has been done in the past. Although it is 
said that boredom begins where the mind leaves off, I 
think we cannot justify such a statement with reference to 
the boredom of eager young students who attend Catholic 
colleges hoping to ‘‘find themselves” in the intellectual pur- 
suit of the reasons for their faith, and placed in classes that 
for them are mere repetitions of simple truths with which 
they have long been familiar. On the other hand, this lack 
of recognition of the differences that do exist among these 
students in knowledge of their Religion closes the avenue to 
a real understanding of their Faith to those who are wholly 
unprepared to assimilate the truths that are presented in the 
traditional Freshman Religion courses. 

I shall present only a few truth-telling figures which I 
hope will portray the situation as it exists in the sampling 
group which participated in this study. The material pre- 
sented will be taken from the returns of 24 colleges as one 
college sent in a minutely itemized account of results, but 
in a form that did not coincide with our request. Reporting 
on 1,724 freshman students the following distribution was 
found: 37% of the 1,724 students spent 12 years in Catholic 
schools; 14% never attended Catholic schools and the re- 
maining 49% had a range of from 1 to 11 years spent in 
Catholic schools, with a goodly number at the 8 year point. 


You may say that the condition is not serious when con- 
fined to individual colleges. This may be true in some col- 
leges, but it is also true that great differences exist, within 
the colleges, especially in certain localities. A study of the 
differences in this regard revealed that one small college 
reported all freshmen students as having had three or more 
years of Catholic school instruction, with 53% having had 
12 years in Catholic schools. From this particularly fortu- 
nate situation, the percentages varied to the high opposite 
of one college reporting 33% of its freshman students hav- 
ing had no previous education in Catholic schools. Such con- 
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ditions give rise to problems in instruction in Religion that 
need attention. 

Our next interesting study was of the high scores, low 
scores, ranges, and medians of the reporting colleges. This is 
too detailed to present this evening, but it will interest you 
to know the general pattern of wide differences that exist. 
The highest possible score on the test was 202. The highest 
score actually made by a student was 186. The lowest score 
was a bit nearer to zero than we like to admit—13. This 
gives a range of 173 on the entire group participating in 
the test. The highest median score of any group was 138 
and the lowest median score 77.5 with the median of the 
medians located at 102. You may be interested in noting 
some of the differences in individual colleges. College I, 
the college having the highest median, that is, that score 
above and below which an equal number of measures fall, 
is listed as follows: 


High Score Low Score Range Median 
171 85 86 138 


The college with the lowest median 


High Score Low Score Range Median 
153 29 124 77.5 


At the median of the medians we have a college with 
High Score Low Score Range Median 
156 15 141 102 


The college that submitted the highest single score 

High Score Low Score Range Median 

186 Aa 142 107.5 

It is interesting to note that a college at the median posi- 
tion in relation to the whole should have a range of scores 
among the highest. Since the range is a measure of varia- 
bility, the lower the range, the more uniform a class will be. 
The highest range in any institution is 142 and the lowest 
72. These ranges indicate that there is great need of mak- 
ing provision for imparting instruction in the fundamentals 
of Religion, as well as for providing more advanced work 
for some than is given under present conditions. We realize 
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full well the difficulties encountered in attempting sectioning 
in subjects in large schools as well as in smaller schools. Still 
we think Catholic colleges should give first consideration to 
Religion in any program of sectioning that — oa carried 
out. iver ey 

Our problem is still further complicated va ie me 
differences that are found among students having had a 
given number of years of training in Catholic Schools. 


Number of Years in 
Catholic School HighScores Low Scores Ranges 

160 131 
130 100 
142 104 
139 110 
160 140 
154 106 
159 111 
178 145 
161 146 
171 132 
163 140 
183 130 
186 131 


Are these figures significant? Crude as they are, we think 
they afford a great deal of matter for thought. Looking at 
the top group of figures we see a student who had never been 
in a Catholic school making a score of 160. It would hardly 
be fair to this student, to say the least, to place him in a sec- 
tion of students grouped on the basis of the number of years 
spent in Catholic school. This, we feel, is one of the great 
advantages of giving this test. The examiner can section 
freshmen, for example, into three groups, high, average, and 
low, according to the test scores. Individuals making skewed 
scores in either direction can then be singled out, their cases 
can be studied and they can be placed in the group where 
they belong. By this I mean—a student who has had twelve 
years of Catholic school training and who ranks at the lower 
end of the scale should be given special attention. His psy- 
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chological examination score and his record of high school 
achievement in Religion and in his other subjects should be 
examined and compared with his score on the Religion 
Placement Test. An alert instructor will be able to deter- 
mine from these scrutinies the probable reasons for the 
backwardness of the student in his knowledge of Religion. 
If this cannot be determined at once, it will at least be a 
starting point for further diagnosis which would not have 
been possible if the placement test had not been given. On 
the other hand, the student who has had little or no Cath- 
olic school training and makes a score among the highest 
should be given ample opportunity to work with the ad- 
vanced group. I hope I have not become too much engrossed 
in the theoretical possibilities of using the results of the test 
to realize the difficulties of practical application. It seems 
to me that the one thing necessary will be to have a suffi- 
ciently large number of well-trained instructors of Religion 
to handle the groups without interferring with the otherwise 
complicated schedule of classes that we find in small col- 
leges as well as in large universities. 


It may be well to mention at this point that this test has 
been devised to serve only one purpose, namely, to be one 
criterion for deciding the placement of college freshmen in 
Religion. You can readily see why we insist on this point. 
The whole purpose of the test would be destroyed if it were 
used, for example, as a gauge for pre-determining achieve- 
ment in Religion by high school Religion teachers. The test 
comprises merely a sampling of the material that should 
have been learned in the course of the elementary and high 
school study of Religion. It is, therefore, evident that while 
the test does measure validly and reliably the range of 
knowledge of their Religion among Catholic students enter- 
ing Catholic colleges as freshmen, used by the high school 
teacher of Religion as a measure for the achievement of her 
particular class, it is simply useless and, in the case of the 
members of that class who would be given the test for place- 
ment purposes at their entrance to college it would be of no 
value whatever. 
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Realizing the unquestionable advantage of a test that can 
be administered in one fifty-minute period we decided to 
revise and recast the test, by eliminating the items of com- 
paratively little discriminatory value. . . . For reference we 
used The Validation of Test Items by John A. Long and 
Peter Sandiford of the University of Toronto. This mono- 
graph reviews twenty-one methods of Item Validation. Fol- 
lowing the observations and conclusions of Long and Sandi- 
ford, as well as the method adopted by the Committee on 
Testing of the American Council on Education and the 
American Association of Physics Teachers in the College 
Physics Testing Program, we used the Upper and Lower 
Technique to determine the internal validity of the test. Ac- 
cording to Kelley, the proper balance between the range of 
differences of good and poor pupils and the reliability of the 
range is reached when the highest 27% and the lowest 27% 
of the gross scores are taken into consideration. Having on 
hand 546 tests, we arranged the papers in descending order 
from highest to lowest and selected 27% or 146 sets of the 
highest ranking papers and 27% or 146 sets of the lowest 
ranking papers for item to item study of the test. This 
validation, consequently, involved a complete tabulation of 
each of the 202 items on 296 test papers; that is, the re- 
sponse to each item was tabulated as being either correct or 
incorrect. After marking tallies on the right or left side of 
the tabulation sheets, the tallies were totaled and the per- 
centages of correct and incorrect responses on each item 
were calculated. The difficulty of the item is indicated by 
the percentage of correct responses, high percentages indi- 
cating easy items and low percentages, difficult items, accord- 


ing to the responses of the highest and lowest 27% of the 
examinees. 


Ideally, tests should include items representing all levels 
of difficulty, from very easy to very hard as determined by 
percentages of right answers, and each item included should 
be at least reasonably valid—that is, it should differentiate 
between students making a high total score and those mak- 
ing a low total score. The item difficulty in the Freshman 
Religion Test ranged from 4% to 98%. 98%—Jn obeying 
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the Church we obey God Himself. 4%—To injure one’s 
neighbor by crafty means, such as faulty weights or meas- 
ures is (fraud). The item validity indices were derived by 
the following procedure. It is assumed that those students 
who get the highest scores on a carefully-made test have a 
better understanding of the subject, as measured by the 
test, than those who get low scores. Therefore, for each 
item the percentage of right answers of the high scoring 
group is plotted against the percentage of answers for the 
low scoring group.’ The percentages in this figure have been 
grouped to represent quarter-sigmas of a Gaussian distri- 
bution, in order to make more nearly comparable the per- 
centage differences for items of all degrees of difficulty. 

The diagonal which bisects the graph was given the value 
of zero and the degree of deviation of each item from the 
diagonal determined its validity index. A validity index of 
zero which would appear immediately above or below the 
diagonal means that as many poor students answer the item 
correctly as do good students; a minus index, entered below 
the diagonal indicates that poor students answered the item 
correctly more often than good students. Indices of 2 are 
satisfactory while those of 4 or above have very good differ- 
entiating power. 


Inspection of the figure would reveal the item validity of 
Part I, Section 1 of the test. Items 2 and 10 are difficult 
items of high validity (each having a validity index of 5; 
item 4 is a difficult item of fair validity; items 3, 6, 7, 8, and 
9 are items of medium difficulty and better than fair valid- 
ity; items 1 and 5 are items of medium difficulty and fair 
validity. After plotting the validity indices for the entire 
test, we tabulated complete results and eliminated approxi- 


mately fifty-six items including all items having validity 
indices of 2 or lower. 


The test was then re-cast and set up in a more objective 
form consisting of four parts: true-false form, 74 items; 


* Diagrams of this material are given in Appendix C of my thesis on file 
at the Notre Dame University Library, “An Analysis of the Range of Differ- 
ences in Knowledge of Religion Among Catholic Students entering Catholic 
Colleges as Freshmen.” 
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best answer form, 13 items; completion form, 36 items, and 
matching form, 29 items. The total number of items in the 
revised test gives a possible gross score of 152. The test in 
its new form can be administered in a fifty-minute period 
and has been arranged to facilitate administering and scor- 
ing with the greatest possible objectivity and ease. The 
test is accompanied by a carefully devised scoring card. 


The Bruce Publishing Company published the test which 
was ready for distribution last fall. It is our intention to 
continue the study of the results of the test during the 
present year and, if possible, to determine norms for the 
test, based on the scores of as many freshman students as 
we are able to secure. 


CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


It is, however, a great error to suppose that the need of religious 
education ends when boys and girls have become men and women. 
All life is a process of education, and religious education no less 
than political and economic training is necessary for adults. In- 
deed, the Sacrament of Confirmation lays upon every Catholic who 
receives the sacrament the obligation of studying his religion so 
that he can explain it to others. There is a general impression 
that it is hopeless to try to enlist the vast body of adult Catholics 
in the systematic study of their religion and to regard the religious 
study club as suitable for very limited groups who possess especial 
aptitudes for study. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
takes the attitude that a vast number of Catholic men and women 
can be enlisted regularly in religious discussion Study Clubs in 
every parish. It can point to average parishes possessing no spe- 
cial advantages where at least one-half of the entire Catholic 
adult population is enlisted in and attend with fair regularity Study 
Clubs on the Life of Christ, on the Mass, on Christian Doctrine, 
and Church History. 


From a Broadcast by Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., 
Bishop of Great Falls, Montana. 





AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A SUG- 
GESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION COURSES 
IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the JouRNAL began the 
publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of books. 
The following sections have already been printed: Series; General Reference ; 
Apolgetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious Orders; Com- 
parative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System; Supernatural State and 
Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology; Philosophy ; 
Sociology, Economics and Government; Education; Human Evolution and 
Science; Catholic Literature; Fivtion; Biography. In a subsequent number 
of this magazine the list will be completed, with the heading: Devotional 
Reading. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with 
the “Science and Culture Texts,” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. 
This annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the 
assistance of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic 
colleges for women. 


COLLECTIVE BIOGRAPHY 


Belloc, Bessie R. 

Historic Nuns Benziger, 1899, 1.80 
“The historic nuns graphically pictured are Mother Ackenhead, 

foundress of the Irish Sisters of Charity; Mother McCauley, 

who instituted the Sisters of Mercy in Ireland; Madame Du- 

chesne, who introduced the Ladies of the Sacred Heart into the 

New World; and Mother Seton of Emmetsburg, who founded 

the American Sisters of Charity.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Blunt, Rev. Hugh Francis 
Great Wives and Mothers Devin-Adair, 1918, 2.00 


“One after another the great wives and mothers pass over the 
pages; a noble procession that thrills the reader and makes him 
proud of his Catholic ancestry.”—America 
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Book of Saints; a Biographical Dictionary 
Compiled by the Benedictine Monks of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate Macmillan, 1931, 3.00 


“This is a valuable reference work. A standard ‘Who’s Who’ 
of canonized saints.”—Commonweal 


Cambridge, England. (Catholic Summer School Lectures ) 
English Martyrs ; papers from the school held 
at Cambridge, July 28-August 6, 1928 Herder, 1929, 2.50 


“Dom Bede Camm places the English martyrs on the stand 


to testify as to the validity or invalidity of Anglican orders.”— 
Catholic World 


Christitch, A. 
The Women of the Gospel Burns, 1929, 2s6d 


“The author has gathered in an inimitable manner the facts 
embodied in the four Gospels concerning the infinite tenderness 
and immeasurable pity that the women spoken of in the New 
Testament manifested toward the Divine Master and His sub- 
lime mission.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Code, Rev. Joseph B., S.T.B. 


Great American Foundresses Macmillan, 1929, 5.00 
“The account of Father Code of the sixteen heroic women, 

pioneers of Christian education and religious charity in Canada 

and the United States, offers an instructive addition to the his- 

tory of the Catholic Church in the New World.”—Ecclesiastical 

Review 

Driscoll, Rev. T. J. 
Convert Literary Women Magnificat Press, 1928, 2.00 


Dutton, Charles J. 
Samaritans of Molokai Dodd, 1932, 3.00 


“The absorbing story of Father Damien is here told again 
with great insight and sympathy. Then follows the history of 
Ira Dutton who as Brother Joseph, was to win immortality along 
the same rugged lines of self-abnegation.”—Commonweal 


Germain, Dom Aiden Henry 
Catholic Military and Naval Chaplains, 
1776-1917 Catholic University of America, 1929, 1.20 


“Contains a mass of material, well collected and drawn from 
many sources at the cost of great labor to its compiler.”— 


Catholic World 
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Holweck, Monsignor F. G. 
Biographical Dictionary of the Saints Herder, 1924, 10.00 


“A most complete and authoritative encyclopedia of facts and 
legends about both real and reputed saints.”"—My Bookcase 


Homan, Helen Walker 
By Post to the Apostles Minton, 1933, 2.50 
“The author’s personal deductions, which emphasize the human 
qualities of the Apostles, results in short delightful sketches.” 
Martindale, Rev. TC. C., S.J. 
Christ’s Cadets Benziger, 1913, 1.75 
Captains of Christ Benziger, 1916, 1.00 
Commanders in Chief Benziger, 1915, 1.75 


“Sketches of Jesuit Saints.”"—My Bookcase 


Martindale, Rev. C. C., S.J. 
What Are Saints? Fifteen chapters in sanctity 
(Broadcast Talks) Benziger, 1932, .90 


“Through the medium of thirteen sparkling biographies Father 
Martindale shows that sainthood is not limited by race, social 


position or avocation.”—Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


Papini, Giovanni 
Labourers in the Vineyard Longmans, 1930, 2.00 


“A charming and unique collection of appreciations of men 
who have drawn forth the enthusiastic and affectionate admira- 
tion of Giovanni Papini.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Thurston, Herbert, S.J. 

The Lives of the Saints. Originally compiled by 

the Rev. Alban Butler. Now edited, revised, and 

copiously supplemented by Herbert Thurston. 

12v. Kenedy, 1926—, 2.75 each 
“There is no work in hagiography, written in English, that is 

comparable to this series which should of necessity be in every 

Catholic library as a general reference authority.”—News Letter 


Walsh, James J. 
Catholic Churchmen in Science. 3v 
Dolphin Press, 1909-1917, 1.00 O.P. 


Lives of distinguished founders in as many different sciences 
who were Catholic clergymen.”—Ecclesiastical Review 
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Wynne, John, S.J. 
Jesuit Martyrs of North America 
Universal Knowledge Foundation, 1925, 1.50 


“An inherently romantic narrative of the highest kind of ideal- 
ism and love.”—America 


The following are other biographical works that were recom- 
mended: 


Augustine, Saint, A Monument to. Essays on some aspects of his 
thought written in commemoration of his 15th centenary, by Rev. 


M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., and others. Sheed, 1931, 2.50 


Belloc, H. Wolsey. Lippincott, 1930, 5.00 
Benedict, St. By Ildefons Herwegen, O.S.B. A Character Study. 
Herder, 1932. 2.25 


Columban, St. By Mrs. T. Concannon. Herder, 1915, 2.00 O.P. 


Horgan, J J. Great Catholic Laymen, Catholic Truth Society, 
1904, 225 O.P. 


Ignatius of Loyola, Saint. By Francis Thompson. Burns, 1909, 7.50 


Jorgensen, Johannes. An autobiography, translated from the Danish 
by Ingeborg Lund. 2v. Sheed, 1928-1929, 2.00 each. 


Kelly, B. V. Some Great Catholics of Church and State. Benziger, 
1910, O.P. 


Lewis, D. B. W. Charles of Europe. Coward McCann, 1931, 3.75 
Morton, J. B. Sobieski King of Poland. Eyre, 1932, 10s6d 


Paul, Saint. By Emily Baumann, translated from the French by 
Kenneth Burke. Harcourt, 1929, 3.50 


Sadlier, A. Names That Live in Catholic Hearts. Benziger, 1882, 
OF. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


RELIGION IN THE WORLD YOUTH MOVEMENT* 


VERY REVEREND FRANCIS A. WALSH 
National Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Washington, D. C. 


In view of the rapid changes going on as the youth of 
today is reaching maturity, careful study must be given to 
all the influences by which modern youth is affected. The 
attitude of modern youth towards religious belief and the 
bearing of modern changes upon the activities of the 
churches are subjects which now demand the attention of all 
thinking men. The past generation saw the field of religious 
discussion shift from ancient controversies to the simplified 
issue of religion to no religion. New errors and new mis- 
understandings of the Church daily present themselves. Our 
young people are bewildered by what are called daring inno- 
vations in manners, morals and theories of religion. Defi- 
nite trends are showing themselves among youth; lines are 
being drawn which mark off clearly the respective positions 
of those who stand with religion and those who stand 
against it. 

It has long been clear to educators, clergymen and others 
who have to deal with our young people that important 
elements in their character have been covered up or lost 
entirely. The increasing prevalence of crime noted in the 
United States and other countries is one indication of a 


* Broadcast made in New York by Father Walsh, October 3, 1936. 
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moral breakdown. The savage cruelties of recent warfare 
make it plain that since the World War civilization has gone 
backward, not forward. . . . In some countries the practice 
of religion is forbidden by law; in others the rulers are mak- 
ing a strong effort to make religion merely a department of 
the government. Men are still interested in religion, but 
there are many who are more interested in its extinction 
than in its promotion. 


If we seek for an explanation of this decay of civilization, 
there is only one fact which can account for it. This fact is 
the neglect of religion in the education of the young. The 
advantages which the young man and the young woman of 
today enjoy far surpass in a material way even the most 
luxurious comforts of the kings and queens of the ages gone 
by. The airplane, the automobile, and the radio have made 
it possible for people of all nations to have daily informa- 
tion about each other and frequent contact. If these means 
of communication and contact were sufficient to make men 
more brotherly and to make all neighbors into good neigh- 
bors, their widespread use would long ago have brought 
about universal peace and friendship, but the contrary is the 
case. The world was never more filled with fears and sense 
of dangers to come than it now is. I will not say that youth 
is in despair, but I will say that it must find some other way 
to ward off the dangers that threaten than the production of 
more automobiles, more radios, more warships and more 
guns. 


Something has been lost by the modern young man. It 
has been left out of his school work, and he has found com- 
paratively little of it elsewhere. This something is religion. 
The world today is gathering the fruits of religious decay. 
In the struggle to keep religion in education the Church has 
met with opposition so great that considering the American 
nation as a whole the majority of children today learn little 
or nothing of religion during their formative years. This 
complete absence of religious training has left a gap in the 
character of the youth of this generation, which only a 
return to religion can fill. There is no substitute for reli- 
gion. Every possible substitute has been tried and failed. 
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The French Revolution proposed liberty and equality as the 
foundations of the state and put in the brotherhood of man 
to take the place of God. We need but read the historian of 
that period to learn the dreadful consequence of this at- 
tempt. Mere human science and culture have tried in vain 
to do for mankind what Christian faith alone can do. With- 
out doubt the signs of the times already indicate the failure 
of the attempt to substitute for God and Church. 


It is in this whirlpool of religious agitation that the mod- 
ern youth finds himself caught just as he is opening his eyes 
to what life should really mean for him in this world. We 
must find a means of bringing home to him those remedies 
for evil, which have succeeded in the past, and which alone 
can bring hope to him now. It is in pursuance of these reli- 
gious ideals that the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is 
meeting in New York at the present time. This fraternal 
group is devoted to transmitting to the rising generation the 
inheritance of the Christian religion which has come down 
through the ages. It is the belief of its members that by the 
widespread teaching of religion the finest elements of an- 
cient culture can be preserved and some hope given of a 
means to save the world from the suicide which it is attempt- 
ing on itself. Several thousand delegates have assembled to 
discuss the problem in every phase. Their motto is to give 
every child at least the opportunity to learn and exercise 
religion. They make no distinction of any kind. They put 
aside every form of prejudice and seek to gain for those 
minds which are thirsting for truth the means of obtaining 
it. 

Pope Pius XI in a recent letter on the subject of the Cath- 
olic Priesthood pleaded for a healthy modernity. He wants 
religion to be brought to the people of our time in a way in 
which they can understand. He wants it to be taught in a 
living manner so that misunderstandings will disappear. 
It must be taught in a way that will show forth its true 
beauty. Just as secular education has moved forward by 
improved methods so too must the means of teaching reli- 
gion be improved and the number of teachers multiplied. 
This increase in the number of teachers must come from the 
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laity. The laity are called upon to undertake this work both 
in the home and in the school... . 

In the course of her centuries of existence the Church has 
given to each age the teaching needed to lift up the stand- 
ards of peaceful culture and to overcome the dangers which 
threaten the social structure and the varied existence of reli- 
gion. She has made known to men the evils into which they 
have fallen, and by word and example taught them the rem- 
edies which must be applied. These remedies are constantly 
refused by that part of mankind opposed to Christ. The 
Church speaks, but the so-called man of the world will not 
listen. The reason is this, that the remedies which the 
Church offers appeal to the highest elements in human na- 
ture and leads man beyond the realm of the body into con- 
tact with the spirit. It is, therefore, to be expected, and 
history shows it to be true, that the spirit of rebellion and 
revolution which springs from the surrender of the spirit to 
the flesh will always try to crush the sublime conception of 
men’s true vocation unfolded by the doctrine of the Church. 
The ideals of self-restraint which are a contribution of reli- 
gion to character and without which man is a savage, are 
essential to the preservation of civilization. That the strug- 
gle between these civilizing influences and atheism with its 
accompanying lapse into savagery will continue, was fore- 
told by the founder of the Christian religion when He said: 
“They have persecuted Me and they will persecute you.” 
Those who cannot or will not accept the moral code which 


even right reason demands declare war upon those that can 
and do. 


. . . As the Sovereign Pontiff has pointed out there are 
phases of modern civilization which, though modern, are 
healthy. But there are also unhealthy growths. At the be- 
ginning of Christianity the Church conquered an immoral 
and pagan world. Rational assault on her teachings has 
even now practically disappeared. The attack which has 
to be met by the youth of our day is in the field of morals. 
It has remained for our day to see the cravings of the animal 
side of men elevated into a philosophy of social and family 
life. There are schools of thought which would include anti- 
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Christian immorality as a matter of public teaching and in- 
corporated into the laws of the state. It is precisely here 
that Catholic Action must find a scope of its operation. It 
is precisely here that regeneration must begin. The loosen- 
ing morals which accompany the decay of religious teaching 
are producing their fruit. The youth of the modern world 
beholds it and feels the useless nature of every merely hu- 
man remedy offered for its cure. Beyond the open door of 
evil there appears the vision of wrath to come; the new 
youth halts; its hopes and aspirations of the nobler kind 
rise in revolt against the certainty of destruction contained 
in the lure of this promise of an everlasting earthly happi- 
ness; they know that they are being robbed of their birth- 
right to the things of the spirit. 


... It is time, not for silence, but for voice and action; no 
action can be better than social teaching grounded in loyalty 
to the traditional ideals which more than once have re- 
deemed the world in centuries past and must again save it 
from its own self-slaughter. We have had destructive revo- 
lution, we must have a constructive revolution. Youth, for 
self-preservation and for a fair chance to live, must rebel 
against all those forces which prevent it from having a full 
view of the world and a right knowledge of the God who has 
made the world. Surely modern science can offer something 
better to the advancing tide of youth than membership in a 
criminal gang, robbery, murder and suicide. Chemistry, 
physics, biology, and social science should produce a philos- 
ophy of hopeful reason, not of degraded appetite. We are in 
an age, not of development, but of corruption, not of evolu- 
tion, but of devolution. Against this iniquity youth must 
raise aloft the emblem of peace, but nevertheless stand forti- 
fied as an army in battle array. 


The world movement of youth is rapidly falling into two 
clear-cut divisions. There is no middle way. Christian mor- 
ality must prevail or social order will be destroyed. There 
is only one side to the moral question, only one solution to 
the fundamental ethical problem; it is the side of religion, 
the side of Christ and of Him crucified. The answer is cate- 
gorical, the answer is final. The Catholic Church and her 
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members have no fear of the outcome. Their certainty rests 
neither on human science, nor on human philosophy. They 
know that the Lord has spoken, and He will not repent. 
His arm is not shortened; He is with her all days. Either 
she will emerge from the struggle, bitter though it be, living, 
strong, triumphant, or the Son of Man will come in the 
clouds of Heaven, to render to every man according to his 
works. 


To the Catholic intelligence the prospect which is un- 
folded gives a vista of both suffering and action. A social 
order which takes into account the special helps of God, 
which are called supernatural, is no mere organization or 
adjustment of human relations. It is not an emergent coming 
up from below, but a gift descended from above. When 
human governments exclude from their outlook the claims 
of religion the recourse of good men is to the divine assist- 
ance which will fortify them for Christian endurance and 
apostolic action. From the manifold of true religion there 
unfolds the vision not only of end, but of means. Hesita- 
tion, which is a sign of declining faith, must give away to 
courage. Youth, rising in revolt against those who will not 
permit the full service of God, has here an important, a nec- 
essary mission. To the young it belongs to speak, to ask, to 
demand, and to endure. In making Catholic principles once 
more a working influence in the home and in the nation, 
theirs will be the greater part. Catholic Action, means Cath- 
olic unity, Catholic prayer, Catholic teaching. It means 
obedience to law, and respect for authority. Action requires 
strength; spiritual action requires spiritual strength. Spir- 
itual strength is obtained only from solid Christian doctrine 
and recourse to the Father of Lights. 





| 
The Journat or Reticious Instruction goes into every | 


state in the Union and to many foreign countries Will you 
help to make the JourNaL oF REticious Instruction better 
known in your parish and diocese? 








THE NEED OF ORGANIZED RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION FOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS* 


REVEREND JOHN J. McCAHILL 
Church of Our Lady of the Assumption 
New York City, New York 


There is no end of discussion in our ecclesiastical period- 
icals about leakage in the Catholic Church in the United 
States. Some assert the leakage is alarming; others main- 
tain it is grossly exaggerated. The thing that has impressed 
us about the whole discussion has been a lack of definite 
knowledge of facts and conditions even in a single parish. 


For a great many years we have been convinced of the 
necessity of a visitation in every parish, year in and year 
out, if we were to know not only how serious the leakage is 
but to counteract it as well. Too much time and effort in 
the past has been spent in saving the saved. In a recent mes- 
sage to the Catholics of Mexico, the Holy Father pointed 
out this very fact and indicated what he considered to be a 
defect in that powerful instrument of the Church, Catholic 
Action. “That defect,” said his Holiness, “has been without 
a doubt the fact that ordinarily our apostolate has been 
directed exclusively toward pious Catholics who needed it 
the least, and has failed to make itself felt among those who 
are lukewarm, indifferent, who have withdrawn from God, 
and those who have had the misfortune of losing their faith.” 


Experience has long since convinced us that leakage could 
only be stopped at its source. And its source is the individual 
parish. Hence when we became a pastor thirteen years ago 
we instituted an intensive parish visitation, and that visita- 
tion has never ceased. We have secured the services of one 
of the community of Parish Visitors to act as an advance 


* This paper was presented by on McCahill at the Catechetical Congress 
held in New York, October 3-6, 
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agent and discover the problem cases of the parish. The 
clergy do the follow-up work. We mention all this to impress 
you with the fact that we have studied the situation as it 
exists in an average city parish and hope we may speak with 
some degree of authority. 

This visitation extending, over a period of thirteen years 
has disclosed a very disturbing and distressing situation. 
We have a leakage, and a serious one, make no mistake 
about that. It is not our purpose this evening, however, to 
deal with this subject, but rather to indicate that the most 
serious contributing factor to leakage in church membership 
is poorly organized Sunday schools for public school chil- 
dren, with little or nothing being done for public high school 
pupils. 

Our visitation disclosed the fact that the Newman Clubs 
in the various high schools, and we have them organized in 
every public high school and college of the Archdiocese, 
were reaching a very small percentage of our students. Be- 
sides, we sensed an unhealthy spirit of rivalry in spiritual, 
social, and sport activities between the students of Catholic 
and public institutions that would inevitably affect, over 
a course of years, the spiritual and material conditions of 
the parish. 

We, therefore, brought them all together, Catholic and 
public high school students, in a parish organization and 
called it the Newman Club. We have assigned the Fourth 
Sunday of the month as their Communion Sunday, and a 
Communion breakfast is held for them once a year. The 
membership is about 250. The meeting is held on Friday 
evening so that it will not interfere with class work. 

The first part of the session, 8:15 to 9:30 P. M., is after 
the manner of a study club, dealing with the life of our Lord, 
the Scriptures, controverted points of history, doctrinal sub- 
jects treated in the form of a debate, etc. We also invite 
speakers to address the group on timely topics. Books and 
pamphlets are distributed with a request that after reading 
them the students pass them on to fellow-students not of 
their faith; e. g., we distributed during the past year: The 
Faith of Our Fathers, The Question Box, Rebuilding a Lost 
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Faith, The Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII-Rerum Novarum, 
and Quadragesimo Anno of Pius XI, Organized Social Jus- 
tice, Rights and Wrongs in Industry, God and the Depres- 
sion, A Catechism on Evolution, Misguided Evolutionists, 
Just What Is Communism? What Catholicity and Commu- 
nism Have in Common, The Mexican Question, Murder in 
the Classroom, A Letter to One About to Leave the Church. 
We encourage them to call at the rectory with their prob- 
lems and difficulties, and lend them books from our libraries. 

The second part of the meeting, from 9:30-11 P. M., is 
purely social. Sometimes an entertainment produced by the 
members; sometimes a card party or “bingo game”; more 
generally music and dancing. Those unable to dance are 
taught privately at the homes of certain members. A dinner- 
dance is held once a year. We also provide a summer cot- 
tage where our girls and young women may spend a vacation 
in an environment of refinement and culture with every 
facility for recreation and rest. All this keeps the young 
people under our supervision; it brings boys and girls to- 
gether in unity and social intercourse and good fellowship 
under Catholic auspices, and we have found it one of the 
most satisfactory and consoling pieces of work we have 
ever undertaken. After eight years of it we are beginning to 
reap the harvest. Not only have we kept them staunch 
Catholics but several of our Newman Club boys are studying 
for the priesthood; the first president of the society will be 
ordained next June. Marriages among the early members 
of the club are now occurring frequently and as a direct 
outgrowth of their associations in the club. 


It has always seemed to us a pity that after spending a 
fortune on the education of the children in our parochial 
schools, to say nothing of the graduates of the Sunday 
school, we lose sight of them so quickly. Three or four years 
after graduation how many of them could we count for with- 
out an organization of some kind such as we suggest? Dur- 
ing the most critical years we fail to keep in close touch with 
them or exercise the influence they so sadly need. 

The pious child of thirteen or fourteen in our parochial 
school or Sunday school may become an unbeliever before 
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many years under the contaminating influence found in 
some of our public high schools. The pastor who has suc- 
ceeded in keeping elementary school children of his parish 
undefiled and unspotted from the world of sin and infidelity 
has, indeed, made a good beginning, but it is only a begin- 
ning. To leave them at this critical period is well nigh a 
crime. Never was there a period when it was more neces- 
sary to keep the young people under our immediate influ- 
ence and close supervision than the present when mere 
visionaries and false teachers would drive God from the 
lives of our people, would make our children state owned 
chattel goods, and would even declare the Ten Command- 
ments out of date. 


If we follow the trend of events in the world about us we 
must see that civilization is approaching a crisis. The 
poisonous fruit of communistic philosophy is everywhere 
breeding the germs of destruction of Christian faith. The 
destructive forces of communism are at work in our public 
and non-catholic high schools and colleges. Recently in the 
state senate at Albany a resolution was introduced calling 
for a legislative investigation of activities of communists in 
the schools and colleges of this state. The resolution said 
that disloyal faculty members and equally disloyal students 
in many schools, because of their un-American activities and 
subversive campaigns, had brought about demoralization 
of student groups. It further declared that students on state 
scholarships openly advocated the overthrow of the United 
States Government and the establishment of Soviet Amer- 
ica. As someone said recently, ““The enemy no longer pounds 
at the door; he has entered unmolested.” 


Now what is the reaction to all this? Are we to follow in 
the footsteps of our brethren in several other countries? 
Not so many years ago the Soviet régime of Russia initiated 
a steady and powerful assault against religion and an- 
nounced that God was to be blotted out of the minds of the 
people. “Impossible,” said some. But you know how it has 
succeeded. Or look at Mexico, a Catholic country of 
16,000,000 people, completely dominated by an insignificant 
minority of communists who have closed and confiscated 
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churches, convents, colleges and schools; banished bishops, 
priests and religious and murdered ever so many. Or look 
at poor bleeding Spain. Time and again the conservatives 
were warned: “The revolution is near at hand.” “Non- 
sense!” said the priests and the bishops. “Incredible!” said 
the king. But it has come to pass. There is no need for us 
to describe to this audience recent events in Spain. 


And we have many in this country among our Catholic 
people going about mumbling “nonsense,” “impossible,” 
“incredible,” such things could not happen in the good old 
U.S. A. The very idea is fantastic; we ignore it, we shut 
our eyes to their activities and laugh at their ravings. But 
the Reds do not laugh; they are really serious about it all. 
In certain localities of this city they do not hesitate to insult 
priests and sisters, e. g., last week a religious woman told 
us of an experience one of her community had with a com- 
munist. He walked up to her and said: “Why don’t you 
take off that ridiculous robe? But never mind we will have 
you working in a factory before very long.” Or let me give 
you another illustration. Some months ago a New York 
pastor, a chaplain of the late war, visited one Sunday »vening 
his mother who lives in the Bronx. On his return trip in 
the subway a group of twenty young communists, mostly of 
high school age, boarded the train at South View Avenue. 
They sang one filthy, blasphemous song after another, and 
wound up with a nasty parody on the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The pastor informed us the leader had the most dia- 
bolical face he ever saw. The latter called to the attention 
of his companions that there was a priest in the lower end 
of the car. In a foreign tongue he said: “Let us kill him.” 
The whole group immediately rushed through the car and 
crowded about the clergyman making insulting remarks. 
The train was just pulling into a station and he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to get out of an unpleasant situation. 


Now! Are we going to wait until they gain such strength 
in this nation that they will walk up and blow out our brains 
with impunity, or mow us down by the dozens with machine 
guns, or crucify us to a church door—all of which has hap- 
pened in Spain within the last two months? And the testi- 
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mony of American eye witnesses is to the effect that the 
murderers are chiefly youths of high school age. 

But let us consider for a moment, one activity of these 
people, and we believe it is the most insidious and most 
dangerous of them all—the teaching of communism in our 
American high schools to immature minds. The communists 
not wishing to live by the law of God, propose an atheistic 
existence. Laws governing morals are especially irksome 
to them. ‘‘Man has been chained and held back by reli- 
gion”; “religion is the opium of the people,” they cry. “We 
must break this bond, we must destroy this drug, we must 
be free;—free from all authority; free from the command- 
ments of God and of the Church!” 

The average person ignores such chatter! But what about 
our young people? What about the boys and girls in our 
public high schools? How do they stand up under the rapid 
fire of argument handed out by many students and some 
professors? My friends! The rebellion against God is 
under way; it is the rebellion of youth; large numbers of 
the high school children of the land have rallied under the 
red flag; some of them are our own Catholic children. Yes! 
Some even graduates of our parochial schools. 

The principal of a neighboring parochial school told us 
recently of a graduate of her school of the class of 1933. 
The Sister had strongly advised the parents to send the boy 
to a Catholic high school. The father had a good position 
and was well able to meet the small tuition; but like so many 
parents of today he was unwilling to make a little sacrifice 
for the proper education of his child. He placed him in a 
Bronx public high school. 

Last spring he visited this religious and said: ‘“‘Sister! 
How I wish I had followed your advice. My boy was not 
in that high school six months before he had lost all respect 
for parental, civil and ecclesiastical authority; and now 
after three years he has come home to me a wild-eyed 
communist.” 

This is not an isolated case but merely typical of what one 
runs across frequently. In fact, we could keep you here for 
hours narrating incident after incident to convince you of 
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the distressing situation in our public high schools; to prove 
to you that anti-Christian, anti-moral and anti-American 
forces are working day and night in our tax-supported 
schools destroying our national life and blasting at the 
foundation of our very system of government. And this is 
going on not only here in New York, but all over the coun- 
try. And if for one reason or another the average high school 
student is not affected, his early training is seriously weak- 
ened and all he needs is a year or two at one of our public 
or non-Catholic colleges to complete the job. 


We see it in our own parish with all our work and effort; 
we see the wreckage of human souls and lives through the 
pernicious influence of a large group of godless professors, 
and it is a damaging indictment of our modern educational 
system. 

You may burn with righteous indignation at the violence 
done conscience, the outrages committed in the wars against 
God in Russia, Mexico and Spain, but never forget for a 
moment—the warfare is now on our doorstep! the danger is 
in your very home if you have a child in one of these high 
schools to which we have referred. 


The president of Yale University recently gave the smug- 
ness of the American people a very severe indictment: “Let 
any one,” he said, “who supposes that the practice of gross 
organized cruelty to compel compliance with political, reli- 
gious or social views is impossible in this country, consult 
the records of the Klu Klux Klan, the story of the Tampa 
Floggings, the history of gang murders, the revelations of 
the plans and activities of the incredible Black Legion in 
Detroit. These are episodes mortifying to national pride 
and no doubt in a sense exceptional, but at least they serve 
to show how thin is the crust that separates our civilized 
communities from the barbarities of the savage. Weighing 
all these things it would appear to me that the gravest 
danger with which we are confronted is the possible lack 
of sufficient moral insight to recognize that, if we wish to 
salvage the high and indubitable advantages of a free 
democracy, we must breed a sufficiently vivid form of intel- 
ligent social altruism voluntarily to forego some of the indi- 
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vidual prerogatives which in a simpler day we could properly 
and successfully claim.” “Many of my hearers,” he con- 
tinued, “may be unprepared to hear me say that I share 
with many others far wiser the feelings that our world has 
today no greater need than a vigorous revival of true reli- 
gion, one in which every class and every community should 
share. Yes, this is my considered opinion. You cannot really 
cure the ills of the social order without also healing the 
moral and spiritual ailments of the individual. It is a mys- 
tery that an intelligent people do not realize that religion 
should be a living thing and vital in the hearts of the 
people.” 

The need of organized religious instruction for high school 
groups is very great, and there are hundreds of thousands 
of souls at stake. The problem grows in size and gravity 
from year to year. We have approximately 190,000 students 
in our Catholic high schools of the United States, and at 
least 800,000 Catholic children in public high schools. To 
meet such a situation presents all kinds of problems and 
difficulties, entails no end of patience and optimism on the 
part of the clergy, and a strong uphill fight against serious 
odds. But we might just as well look at the problems frankly 
and honestly, and fearlessly. Even if we cannot conquer 
them all it will do us good to get our heads out of the sand 
and face them. 

The success of this work depends not on money but upon 
zeal, interest, service, and a spirit of self-sacrifice. It is not 
the work of a day, or a week, or a year, but the slow, hard 
persistent work of organization and development which must 
go on permanently. If we are to get anywhere, if we are 
to accomplish anything in a large and constructive way, we 
must get away from the haphazard methods of the past. 
We must not only have a program, but it will be necessary 
for every parish and every diocese to work as a unit under 
the leadership of the Episcopal Committee on the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 





THE PEDAGOGICAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
OF RELIGION TO ELEMENTARY PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CHILDREN* 


REVEREND JOHN K. SHARP 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception 


Huntington, New York 


I suppose the idea is long abandoned that anyone can 
teach the catechism. Of course, almost anyone can teach it, 
but preparation is needed to do so. This need of teacher 
preparation is proclaimed by the teaching Church, by ex- 
perts in pedagogy and child psychology, by the very nature 
of the child mind, so different from the adult teacher’s mind, 


and, finally, by sad experience. 


I believe that the thoroughness with which the Holy See 
and our ecclesiastical superiors have considered the very 
details of catechetical instruction is wholly remarkable. Our 
present Holy Father has spoken of teacher training, not 
once but many times, and he exempts no one from that 
training. By motu proprio and through the direction of his 
Sacred Congregations he has insisted throughout his pontifi- 
cate, that the seminarian be taught how to communicate the 
knowledge learned to others less wise; to the preacher he 
has quoted the remark of Pope Pius X that an eloquent 
preacher is more readily found than the more important 
catechist; he has directed superiors of religious communities 
to see that their subjects are thoroughly trained in the 
knowledge and art of explaining Christian doctrine; and, 
envisaging our present problem, he has repeatedly urged 
that the religious education of our Catholic children in pub- 
lic schools requires special care and that seminarians and 


* This paper was presented by Father Sharp at the Catechetical Congress 
held in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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lay teachers of both sexes need special classes to prepare 
them properly to teach Christian doctrine. 

Teaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the prerogative of 
popes and bishops. It may be delegated by them to priests 
and religious only after their due selection, preparation and 
mission. Shall not the lay teacher of catechism be selected, 
trained and appointed with proportionate discrimination? 

Now I have been told that some courses in the training 
of teachers of religion have been satisfied to teach only the 
meaning of the catechism. In my own limited experience 
in teaching sisters and seminarians I also have found that 
some of them want only lectures on the catechism. They 
dislike the drudgery of devising ways and means to explain 
each question, of reading afield, of preparing and giving 
model lessons. This, indeed, is a human propensity. Never- 
theless while the teacher must be taught the content, the 
what, it is not enough. The student teacher must also be 
taught the how of communicating knowledge learned to 
others. The teacher must be taught how to teach. 


There is a vitally important difference between grasping 
an idea and the ability to interpret that same idea to others. 
And this distinction needs consideration in preparing anyone 
to preach or to teach what they have learned. Any teacher, 
whether preacher, catechist or mathematics professor must 
learn how to render his knowledge pliable, intelligible and 
ready for use. Teaching others the doctrines of Christ is 
far different from learning and passing examinations but 
otherwise keeping one’s knowledge to oneself. Unless 
preacher and teacher both learn to translate the rigid lan- 
guage of theology into words that light up minds and warm 
hearts they may as well desist. 

We do not prepare teachers merely by putting even a 
perfect catechism into their hands. Nor does it suffice to be 
imbued with a strong sense of the dignity and glory of the 
catechist’s office. Good will is not enough. Our teachers of 
religion need also doctrinal preparation and pedagogical 
training in normal schools equipped to select, train and 
certify them. 


The candidates for such training should be good Catholics 
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who know their religion, who are willing to take a short 
course in methods and who can be depended on to attend 
every class. Such student teachers might be graded into 
experienced and inexperienced teachers. The experienced 
might correct the erroneous philosophy and psychology of 
education often imbibed from secular training schools and 
text books. Those unskilled in the pedagogy and manage- 
ment of classes should acquire such knowledge and they 
should be practised in giving model lessons in religion. Both 
grades will need to study more fully the content of religion. 

I knew of one such pioneer parish training school. Once 
every two weeks the children were dismissed early and the 
priest explained to the teachers, v. g., the doctrine of the 
Most Blessed Trinity. Then the principal, a professional 
teacher, arose and said, “Now if I were teaching that doc- 
trine to the children here is how I should proceed . . .”” This 
pastor paid qualified teachers a fixed salary. 


But to function most effectively the training school must 
be under the supervision of the diocesan catechetical bureau. 
This is especially true of large cities where it should be 
possible, for, say, every ten parishes to send their student- 
teachers to one training center. Parish schools might be 
utilized as centers. Priests, religious and well trained lay 
teachers might comprise their faculties. In this way strong 
teaching staffs could be gathered. After the courses have 
been satisfactorily completed with uniform examination in 
each subject for all centers, and after the testimony of the 
student-teacher’s practical Catholicity has been obtained 
from his (I emphasize the fact that the present Pope directs 
that teachers of both sexes be trained to teach religion. We 
should make deliberate effort to secure more male cate- 
chists) or her pastor, the diocese might award a teaching 
certificate. In a few years there should be enough certificate 
holders to limit employment only to them and to the cate- 
chists in training. 

I have time now only to indicate the topics for such 
teacher training. All should be put simply, devoid of peda- 
gogical and psychological jargon, and reduced to general 
principles and copiously illustrated. 
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Distinction will need to be made between Catholic aims, 
objectives and methods in teaching and in class manage- 
ment, and those of merely secular education. The course 
should beget an acquaintance with the nature, capacities, 
needs and interests of children of different age levels. 
Familiarity with story books for children will give acquaint- 
ance with childhood’s thoughts, fancies, vocabulary and 
even their figures of speech. The laws of attention, interest, 
adaptation and motivation should be understood. The de- 
ductive and traditional way of imparting religious knowl- 
edge should be supplemented by the inductive method of 
proceeding from the familiar and concrete to the unfamiliar 
and abstract. The technique of talking and questioning 
back and forth between children and teacher, of sense ap- 
peals to ear-gate and eye-gate, of visual and manual aids by 
projects, maps, pictures, charts, black board drawings, and 
liturgical objects and symbols, will each help to hang a bit 
of religion on every peg in the experience of childhood. 


Some attempt also should be made at brief papers and 
discussions on great catechists and current methods. There 
should also be some drill on model lessons, how to prepare 
and how to teach them. 


I conclude, finally, with four points, which I venture to 
say, go to the heart of teacher preparation: 


(1) That the catechism is primarily for the teacher and 
she must interpret it to the children; that question and 
answer must be preceded by explanation; that the child must 
be able to explain satisfactorily the content of the catechism 
used in its particular grade; but, that only a few apt and 
beautiful expressions and definitions, as part of the neces- 
sary language of the faith, need to be memorized—and then 
only after a host of prior teaching devices, paraphrases and 
explanations are exhausted. 





(2) That the simplest and most useful way to explain any 
question and answer, as well as to preach any doctrine to 
children, is (a) to present the doctrine, (b) explain its 
meaning, (c) make particular application of the doctrine to 
the lives of the particular group addressed, offering them 
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a simple, practicable motive for performing the good deed 
recommended. 


(3) That having a definite goal or aim in each lesson is all 
important. From the beginning, the lesson should aim at 
some definite moral activity. If thought content of the les- 
son predominates and apt, definite, personal and practical 
application to moral action—such as the attempt to practice 
patience in a difficult lesson assignment, or to think of God’s 
presence when starting another activity, or self denial with 
one’s favorite dessert, or greater charity toward a certain 
person—is not persuaded, our effort has been a theological 
lecture but was neither preaching nor teaching religion as a 
way of life to children. 


(4) That “a pedagogically apt and interesting introduc- 
tion should introduce and merge into the first step, the pres- 
entation of the matter. This introduction should consist of 
something already familiar to the lives of your audience, 
something already in their minds. In a word, start with some 
experience, analogy or illustration that is already familiar 
to your audience and that will itself lead naturally and 


easily to the presentation of the fact or statement of the 
doctrine. ... 


“This principle of finding a type of the spiritual truth or 
experience to be taught in the realm of the more familiar 

. . was developed by Dr. Pace and the late Dr. Shields of 
the Catholic University of America. It is modeled on the 
method our divine Saviour used in His parables. It begins 
with a familiar experience from the realm of nature, passes 
from it to a related experience in the sphere of human rela- 
tions and so into the presentation, explanation and applica- 
tion of the religious doctrine itself. The whole process must 
often be broken up into several lesson units. 


“Speaking of penance, for example, treat first of the 
fledging succored by its mother; next of the sick child going 
to its mother for help and cured by her; then of the soul, 
sick with sin, going to Mother Church for confession, or, 
revealing the wound, taking the medicine of absolution and 
submitting to the convalescence of penance and the growing 
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and healing pains of more effort against the fault and in 
behalf of the opposed virtue.”’* 

In conclusion, while knowledge of the faith is necessary 
and skill in imparting it is more so, neither is effective with- 
out zeal. Only great souls teach greatly. The teacher must 
identify his interests with the Master’s. 

Let us learn from totalitarianism, even as our divine 
Saviour warned us, “the children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light.” Adequate 
teacher training for the adequate teaching of all our Catholic 
children, particularly of those deprived of Catholic schooling 
—nothing, to the mind of faith, can be more worthwhile, 
nothing at present seems more necessary. 





*Rev. John K. Sharp, Teaching and Preaching Religion to Children, p. 49. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. 


THE CHARITY OF CHRIST 


But justice is not all. It could give us a world of honest dealing, 
but it would be a chilly world. The twin virtue of charity is needed 
to make it cheerful. It is this charity, or unselfish love of neighbor, 
that the world needs most today. In their great encyclicals on Labor 
and the Social Order, which set for us the standards of social jus- 
tice, a Leo and a Pius have emphasized this need. In the concluding 
lines of his great charter of the laborer’s rights, Leo XIII said of 
you and every minister of holy religion:—‘they must earnestly 
cherish in themselves, and try to arouse in others, Charity, which is 
the mistress and queen of virtues. For the happy results we all long 
for must be chiefly brought about by the plenteous outpouring of 
Charity, of that true Charity which is the fulfilling of the whole 
Gospel Law, which is always ready to sacrifice itself for other’s 
sake and which is man’s sweetest antidote against immoderate love 
of self.’ And our own beloved Pius XI, after invoking again the 
principles of justice to further his cherished reform of our sadly 
warped social order, wrote: “In effecting this reform Charity, 
which is the bond of perfection, must play a leading part, . . . the 
Charity of Christ which alone has power firmly and gently to incline 
the hearts and wills of men to the laws of equity and justice.” 

By Most Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D., “The Charity of Christ,” 


The National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 4 (August, 1936) 13. 





CENTRE DOCUMENTAIRE CATECHETIQUE 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CENTER OF LOUVAIN 


REVEREND B. O’BRIEN, S.J. 
English Section, C.D.C. 


Louvain, Belgium 


About two years ago there was founded at Louvain in 
Belgium a catechetical center which ought to be of interest 
to religious educators in all parts of the world. 

It possesses a collection of books and material for religious 
instruction gathered from the chief countries in the world, 
and grouped according to language. There are English, 
French, German, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Polish sec- 
tions; the books number already between four and five 
thousand. This material is mean to be lent out to educa- 
tional congresses, so that educationalists may come to know 
the variety of material in existence, and make a compara- 
tive study of methods in use in various countries. When not 
on loan it forms a permanent collection at Louvain, which 
can be easily visited; it is hoped that this may become an 
international center of consultation and study. Lodged in a 
religious house (11 Rue des Récollets is the address), and 
looked after by the students, it has no connection with any 
business agencies, nor any particular interest to promote, 
except that of the advancement of religious education. 

In 1935 two public exhibitions of the books were held at 
Louvain, one of them during the vacation for the advantage 
of teachers doing vacation courses at the University. The 
books were shown in a hall decorated with all the Belgian 
love of color and display, and enthusiastic visitors thronged 
round the stalls, admiring, taking notes, and returning many 
times to study the books at leisure. 

Last year at Eastertime the exhibition was transported to 
Antwerp, on occasion of a catechists’ congress held in the 
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College of Notre Dame. There, as at Louvain, the higher 
and lower clergy, and religious and lay teachers came in 
large numbers, and expressed their surprise at the variety 
and richness of material in existence. Finally, the books 
were displayed at Luxemburg in July, 1935 at the Third 
International Congress for Secondary Education, where 
hundreds of visitors from many countries—the United 
States, England and Ireland, Italy, France, and others— 
viewed the books. 

Another enterprise has been taken in hand by the Chris- 
tian Doctrine Center—still with the object of spreading 
the knowledge of the available material—that of publishing 
annotated bibliographies of the books in the collection. A 
small handbook for the use of visitors to the exhibitions was 
printed last year, but the collection has doubled since. then, 
and numerous requests have been made for a completer list 
with fuller notes. A survey of the collection in Flemish* 
appeared in September, 1936, and a bibliography in French 
has been published for several months running in the Nou- 
velle Revue Théologique of Louvain, beginning in April, 
1936. When this is finished, about January next, it will be 
published as a book by Casterman of Tournai and Paris. 
This book will be all in the French language, but will deal 
with the material in all the sections, English, German, and 
the rest. Each part of the book will be divided into sup- 
sections—Primary, Secondary, Advanced Textbooks, ‘l'each- 
ers’ Manuals, Bible and Church History, Liturgy, Children’s 
Reading, Projects, Music, Games, Pictures, and so forth. 
Each subsection will have a short general introduction, and 
then list the books and material, and give short notes on the 
contents of the books. The introductions and notes are not 
meant to be judgments on the material and methods—those 
in charge of the work do not feel capable of that—so much 
as descriptions of the aims, principles, and methods of the 
various writers; but some attempt will be made to give 
prominence to the most useful books. Readers of this article 
who realize the value of such a work would do well to write 


*Inleiding tot de Catechetische Literatuur, (Brepols, Tournhout, 4 Be’gas 
foreign). 
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immediately to Casterman, or to The Christian Doctrine 
Center, 11 des Récollets, Louvain, Belgium, sending their 
names and addresses and asking for a copy of the book 
to be sent to them when it appears. The price is twenty Bel- 
gian francs, something less than a dollar. 

When one views the Christian Doctrine Center collection 
one is struck first by the wealth and variety of the material 
produced in the last fifteen or twenty years, and after that, 
one notices with surprise the similarity of the lines on which 
workers in all countries, often independently of one another, 
are moving. Though nations vary in spirit and method, so 
that one complements another, it may be said in general 
that all are giving a much more thorough going religious 
education at school than was formerly the case, not merely 
theological notions, with some ecclesiastical history and 
training in piety, are given, but there is an intense and 
systematic cultivation of the religious life, the virtues, liturg- 
ical activity, and the social and charitable applications of 
religion, while positive apologetics are being developed, 
consisting less in the refutation of arguments than in show- 
ing the value of the Church to men, moreover all possible 
helps are made use of—pictures, games, films, school and 
home activities, holiday camps, and post-school study cir- 
cles. Never were classbooks so attractively produced, never 
was religion presented in more appealing a manner. 

What is the cause of all this? Is it chiefly due to the 
exhortations of the recent Popes to cultivate more and better 
lay-Catholics, and part of the current of life that seems to be 
running freshly through all the channels of the Church 
today? Or is it a second-best plan, the increasing loss of 
religion in the surroundings of the child forcing the teacher 
to attempt to play the parts of parent and priest? And are 
the new methods likely to be successful? There are many 
vitally important questions of this sort for religious teachers 
to solve; they can only be decided by earnest study and 
experiment. May the modest work of the Christian Doc- 
trine Center do something to assist in their solution! 





SOME NOTES ON RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS 


REVEREND WILLIAM A. SCULLY 
Sacred Heart Rectory 
New York City, New York 
and 
REVEREND AUSTIN F. MUNICH 
St. Thomas Seminary 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 


Eprtor’s Nore: At the Catechetical Congress, held in New York, October 
3-6, 1936, a group of priests presented short reports on their particular experi- 
ences with vacation schools in larger and smaller communities. The excerpts 
given below are from two of the reports. 


THE ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 


In accordance with the will of our Supreme Pontiff, eleven 
hundred and fifty children have been registered in the 


Sacred Heart School of New York City to receive from their 
religious teachers the wisdom necessary for good citizenship 
and the salvation of their souls. Even though the Church 
offers every opportunity for a complete Catholic education 
in our parochial school, still there are many children in our 
parish attending the public schools. Three hundred and 
fifty of these public school children receive weekly instruc- 
tions throughout the year from the eight Christian Brothers 
of Ireland, fifteen Sisters of Charity and five lay teachers. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of these instructions, we 
were prompted to institute the Religious Vacation School 
during the summer vacation to supplement the week-day 
instructions throughout the year. 

Following the inspiration of the National Center of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, we established the 
standard religious vacation school, conducted during the 
forenoon, five days a week for four weeks. It was instituted 
solely for those children who do not attend the Catholic 
school during the regular school year. 
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Our own modern parochial school was used for the reli- 
gious vacation school. It provided separate classrooms, 
desks and black-boards for the children. One of the parish 
priests was assigned to conduct and supervise the activities 
of the religious vacation school. He was assisted by two 
seminarians and two young women who taught in the paro- 
chial school during the year. 


The course followed was that outlined by the National 
Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


9:00- 9:10—Opening prayers and hymn. 
9:10- 9:30—Picture study and sacred stories. 
9:30-10:00—Christian Doctrine. 
10:00-10:10—Conduct and religious practice. 

10:10-10:30—Recess. 

10:30-10:45—Singing. 

10:45-11:00—Liturgy. 

11:00-11:50—Projects. 

11:50-12:00—Closing prayers. 


During the four weeks of the summer school, we had an 
average of one hundred children in attendance, from six to 
fifteen years in age. The parish financed the entire project. 
The teachers were paid ten dollars a week. All supplies, 
project books, paste and cutout material were purchased by 
the director and given to the children without cost. 


The parish, sixty years old, has within its limits many 
old crowded buildings. The people represent every national- 


ity. The Irish, German, Italians and Puerto Ricans predomi- 
nate. 


In the beginning it was difficult to have the parents under- 
stand the nature of the project and its purpose. The poorer 
families took advantage of the opportunities to send their 
children to the St. Vincent de Paul Camp and also the non- 
sectarian camps conducted by the newspapers and various 
social agencies. Many of our public school children, there- 
fore, were out of the city during the time our religious va- 
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cation school was in session. Secondly, the New York City 
Board of Education conducted its own summer schools with 
various forms of recreation both in the mornings and the 
afternoons. Enrollment for these schools took place in June, 
and many of our Catholic children were definitely commit- 
ted to attend the summer schools conducted by the public 
school authorities. Thirdly, the Board of Education main- 
tained, on summer schedules, free lunches in conjunction 
with their recreational activities. This inducement attracted 
many of the poorer public school children. However, in spite 
of these difficulties, we were able to gather one hundred chil- 
dren who faithfully attended the Religious Vacation School. 

In order to stimulate the children and encourage faithful 
attendance, prizes were awarded every Friday. The older 
boys were taken to baseball games twice during the session. 
The presence of the priest each day and the taking of the 
daily attendance impressed upon the children the impor- 
tance of the vacation school. 

The results of the vacation school were surprising. The 
children during these sixty hours of contact with the culture 
of the Church developed a deep interest in the liturgy of 
the Church, Christian Doctrine and religious practice. 

The project books were prized by the children and at the 
close of the session were taken home by them. 


It was most surprising to learn that some of these chil- 
dren, attending the religious vacation school, sought ad- 
mission to our own parochial school at the beginning of the 
new term. 


The priest in charge of the vacation school contacted 
many of the parents who were neglectful of their religious 
duties and brought about their return to the Church. 

We are convinced therefore as a result of our first experi- 


ence in conducting the religious vacation school of its vital 
need in parochial work. 


THE DIOCESE OF HARTFORD 


I have come to present an idea of the Vacation School 
Movement in the Diocese of Hartford, where a program 
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has been under way for five years. Each year has seen the 
opening of new vacation schools and an increased registra- 
tion of pupils; beginning with 9 schools in 1932, comprising 
an attendance of 1500 children, we have grown to 26 cen- 
ters, with an attendance of 5300 children. 


The usual program provides for a period of four weeks 
with an average morning session of two and one-half hours. 
The pupil age ranges from five to sixteen years. The in- 
struction is conducted by priests, seminarians, sisters, and 
lay teachers. Roughly speaking, two-thirds of the teachers 
were lay women, many of them trained professional teach- 
ers. This year the average daily attendance was 85% of the 
registration. 


The best organized group of schools is in New Britain 
where four parishes work together under the direction of 
the local Bureau of Social Service. Catechism work was 
stressed in the religious instruction hour. Then followed a 
work period featuring woodwork and sewing. Music teach- 
ers visited the different groups to train them in choral sing- 


ing. A librarian from the local children’s library depart- 
ment came for the story telling hour. 


Three events were featured during the summer session— 
a Communion Day, an Exhibit Day and the Closing Exer- 
cises. On the Communion Day a Community Mass was cele- 
brated in St. Mary’s, the largest church in the city, and the 
1300 pupils registered were urged to receive Holy Com- 
munion. On the occasion of the Exhibit, the parents were 
invited to come and inspect the summer achievements. The 
Exhibit included dressmaking, wood carving, scrap: books 
and project books. After viewing the display of articles, the 
parents were invited to remain for the regular instruction 
period which was conducted by the priest on that occasion. 
The closing exercises included Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament at which the children sang the Latin hymns, and 
an appropriate sermon was delivered. 


A very practical accomplishment in summer school work 
is the keen interest awakened in the cause of the Missions. 
Some priests from the city are well-known missionaries, and 
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it is one of the objectives of the summer course to prepare 
articles to be sent abroad as gifts from the home city chil- 
dren. Two years ago a set of Stations of the Cross was 
carved and decorated with Chinese numerals, designs and 
colors, and was sent to Father Sweeney in Kong Moon for 
the Maryknoll Mission. This summer 185 crosses were 
carved to each of which a standard metal corpus was at- 
tached. These crucifixes were sent to a Father Bardick in 
Porto Rico. He was well pleased to receive them and wrote 
a letter of thanks to the children. He was thus enabled to 
distribute these religious articles among the poverty stricken 
people of that section, most of whom were too poor to make 
private purchases. 


In another center the equipment and facilities were very 
much limited. The work of instruction was left to the curate 
of the parish and the irregular services of alternating semi- 
narians. The zealous priest there made the most of the cir- 
cumstances; with about 500 children gathered in the church, 
he based his instruction on the doctrines contained in the 
hymns the children were to sing. Thus the instruction period 
could be interspersed with the motivated singing of different 
stanzas from the hymnal. Although better results could have 
been obtained with a financed and organized program, this 
priest felt that great religious gains were made as a result 
of the daily morning assemblies in the church. The children 
were made to feel at home in the house of God. It was not 
a strange place for them. They were in closer contact with 
the priest and showed greater respect for him when meeting 
him on the street. Their minds were more receptive for in- 
struction during the summer when their thoughts were not 
burdened with regular school studies. 


A rather unique and helpful series of lessons in etiquette 
and deportment were given at another center. The senti- 
ment of the pupils attending this school was that the four- 
week period was not long enough. They wanted to continue 
after the month ended. 


To sum up, in Hartford, our’s is a story of a small begin- 


ning, a gradual steady growth, and a bright forecast for 
future expansion. The voluntary element has been charac- 
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teristic of the movement. Services of those in teaching ca- 
pacities have been given without compensation. Our rela- 
tions with the public school authorities have been cordial 
and gratifying. The use of public school rooms and school 
grounds has been willingly granted. Many public school 
teachers have offered their services in this new field of reli- 


gious instruction. Their generosity deserves our deepest 
appreciation. 


CATHOLIC YOUTH AND WORLD PEACE 

If the four hundred million and more Catholics in the world 
today were to heed the call of Pope Pius XI and his predecessors 
and further the will to international peace and friendship, the 
menace of war which now walks abroad would be immeasurably 
lessened. The responsibility for wars in the future rests mainly 
on the shoulders of those who will direct the thoughts of tomor- 
row. Their efforts in this respect cannot be too great, too earnest, 
to meet adequately the requirements of Catholic doctrine. It is 
true that most people do not desire war for themselves, but the 
inarticulate will to peace of individuals, uninformed as to practical 
issues, is helpless before the organized forces of pride and greed. 
If youth is hesitant to promote world peace out of motives of 
justice and charity, let it come to this conclusion by being shown 
that wars are futile and highly organized rackets in which it is the 
victim. Let it read The Cross of Peace by Gibbs, Merchants of 
Death by Hanighen and Engelbrecht, Blood, Iron and Profits by 
Seldes, 7 estament of Youth by Brittain, the recent startling realistic 
story, Blood Lust, by Hervey Allen, the findings of the Nye Com- 
mittee on Munitions, or ponder over the gruesome illustrations in 
Laurence Stallings’ The First World War, if it would know that 

it is not always “glorious and sweet to die for one’s country.” 
3y Elizabeth Sweeney, “Catholic Youth and World Peace,” 

The Christian Front, Peace Leaflet No. 1. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
IV. THE HOLY CITY 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


In our first article of this series we found it necessary to 
prove that Christ founded the Church as a true society. 
Here while we insist on the sanctity of the Church and its 
purpose as a spiritual kingdom, it is again necessary to re- 
member that it was none the less the purpose of Christ to 
establish a visible, external, social kingdom. Membership in 
the Church does not consist merely in internal virtue or a 
purely spiritual union with the Christ or God, but requires 
as well visible external communion with that society, 
founded by Christ, which can be clearly seen by men. The 
Church is an organized body, with rulers and subjects, the 
former with authority to teach, the latter with an obligation 
to obey; further the worship of God in this society is public 
and the profession of faith is open and manifest. The 
apostles, who knew best the mind of the Savior, understood 
that men were to be initiated and admitted to membership 
by a sensible, public rite, namely baptism. They legislated 
not only for the internal dispositions of the members of the 
Church but also regulated their external conduct. They de- 
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manded obedience no less strictly for the latter than for the 
former. They commanded the faithful to confess Christ 
openly and not only in their hearts. For this was the com- 
mand of Christ: “Everyone that shall confess Me before 
men, I will also confess Him before My Father who is in 
heaven. But he that shall deny Me before men, I will also 
deny him before My Father who is in heaven.” 


In view of these facts it is impossible to claim that the 
entire essence of Christianity consists solely in filial love 
towards God the Father. The external, social, visible char- 
acter of the Church is too plainly indicated by the Savior. 
Not only in the sight of God but in the sight of men, mem- 
bership in the society is to be manifest. For the parables 
show that it is not sufficient to have the internal disposi- 
tions to have membership. Were that the case then only the 
just and truly holy would be members of the Church. They 
would be known to God alone and they would constitute the 
Church. But we are told that in the kingdom of God, the 
cockle shall grow up with the wheat until the time of the 
harvest, that is the final judgment of God. We are told that 
the Church is like a great net thrown into the sea, drawing 
out all manner of fishes. Only after the draught are they 
sorted out and their final disposition decided on. Thus visible 
external communion in a society is a part of the essence of 
Christianity. It does not necessarily indicate that the interior 
dispositions of the members correspond to the ideal of the 
spiritual kingdom of God, but it does imply that the obliga- 
tions to strive for that ideal have been accepted, and in the 
future when the consummation of the kingdom is effected 
the secrets of hearts shall be revealed. In this life the good 
and bad live side by side in Christ’s Church and retain their 
membership, unless they violate the unity of the society. 
For the kingdom of God as constituted by its divine Found- 
er is not as some would explain, merely the natural welling 
forth of the human heart seeking union with God, turning 
to Him as a child from the sense that He must be our 
Father, and in turn brimming over in humanitarianism in 
the conviction of the universal brotherhood of man. The 
Church of Christ must indeed satisfy the highest aspirations 
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of the human heart, as we explained in its virtual catholic- 
ity, but it is something more than a mere interior disposi- 
tion of mankind, it is a compactly built society for all to 
see, with its hierarchy of rulers, its laws of external con- 
duct, its visible sensible rites of sanctification and worship 
of the true God. As such it was established and founded by 
Christ and as such it must exist in the world today awaiting 
its consummation and perfection in heaven after this world 
ends. 


This is the Holy City, the Bride of the Lamb that St. 
John saw coming down from heaven in all the light and 
splendor of God’s glory. But even in this world Christ’s 
Church is the salt of the earth and the light of the world. 
She is the city set upon the mountain top that cannot be 
hid, she is the candle lighted and put upon the candlestick 
that the world may see her light. And that light is for the 
instruction of men unto godliness, as her salt is the savor 
of the supernatural work of God. Sanctity is a character- 
istic of the Church of Christ; manifest and most excellent 
holiness is a mark whereby men may recognize the true 
Church. It flows forth from her very Founder and it is 
manifest in her system of government, in her doctrine, in 
her worship and in her object. For sanctity implies clean- 
liness, or freedom from moral defilement joined with a close 
union with God, who is sanctity itself, subsistent holiness. 
He is the founder of the Church, constituting her organiza- 
tion and all her work. He endows her with efficacious prin- 
ciples and aids for producing remarkable sanctity and by 
their power the members attain to higher and even heroic 
virtues, manifestly above the natural moral virtues of man- 
kind. These are visible in their effects, such as extraordinary 
piety towards God, absolute self-denial, and purest charity 
towards the neighbor. 


This high sanctity must be an essential note of the Church 
instituted by Christ because of the very object to which 
this society is ordinated, namely to promote eminent and 
supernatural sanctity. She is the sole depositary of all the 
teaching of Christ, and even non-believers are high in their 
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praise of the excellence of the moral teaching of Christ. The 
Master did not content Himself with recommending the 
common virtues of truthfulness and honesty, for as He 
pointed out, even the heathen observed these. Rather He 
insists on the higher things as a part of the more abundant 
life He came to bring. He urges his followers to strive after 
the ideal of heroic virtue. Thus rather than the good use of 
riches, He suggests voluntary poverty in the relinquishing 
of all earthly possessions. In place of resistance to injustice, 
He suggests that it is a blessed thing to suffer persecution 
and rather than deny one’s faith let one sacrifice oneself 
even to giving up one’s life in witness to one’s faith. The 
love of the neighbor is perfect when one lays down his life 
to relieve the sufferings of others or to save their souls. All 
these ideals are summed up in His brief but pregnant ob- 
servation: “Be ye perfect as also your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” 


And when He was about to go forth Himself to give proof 
of this heroic charity in laying down His life for His fellow- 
men, He prayed to His eternal Father that He would keep 
safe those the Father had given Him in His name, that He 
would sanctify them in truth, as He had sanctified Himself 
for them, that they might be sanctified also in truth. From 
the beginning of His public life He had insisted on this 
veritable sanctity in opposition to the external formalism of 
the Scribes and Pharisees which was not true justice but 
empty appearances. No ordinary justice or sanctity sufficed 
but that of the counsels and beatitudes, urging always the 
ideal of heroic sanctity of life. Unto this sanctity He insti- 
tuted the Blessed Eucharist, His Flesh and Blood for the 
life of the world, that eating and drinking of this Food men 
might have life everlasting and He abide in them and they 
in Him. The eminent sanctity of His Church was to be 
visible to all, for her members were to be the light of the 
world, the city set upon the hill and the candle set upon the 
candlestick, sending forth its light that men seeing their 
good works might glorify the Father who is in heaven. 
Christ willed that they bring forth much fruit in good works 
as an abiding example to men. He had come to cast this fire 
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of charity upon earth, this zeal for good works and His will 
was that it always burn more brightly and spread more and 
more abroad. 


This is the ideal the Christ presents for His Church, but 
we must not conclude that He demanded this perfection of 
sanctity of every member of His Church, or that He fore- 
told that all its members, high and low, would be holy even 
in the humblest sense of the word, that is free from grave 
sin. For He knew the weakness of men and how prone they 
are to abuse the God given gift of liberty in choosing evil 
instead of good. What more striking than the example of 
Judas, living in intimate familiarity with the Christ, with 
all the gifts of an apostle, yet basely betraying Him for a 
handful of silver? Recall the parables on the kingdom of 
God, the cockles grow up with the wheat and the great net 
draws in all manner of fishes, good and bad. But while there 
shall be sinners in the Church, none the less the Church of 
Christ, as a whole, was to be outstanding in its sanctity and 
in many instances its members would not only strive after 
but realize perfectly the highest ideals. She is the good tree 


bringing forth good fruits and would be known as such by 
these good fruits. For with the ideals given her by her 
Divine Founder were given also the necessary strength and 
helps to realize them in His abiding presence that assures 
her divine life. 


Always He would continue to put His divine seal of ap- 
proval upon her good works, showing that her virtues were 
of God and most pleasing to Him, by the miracles wrought 
in witness to her truth and holiness. As He promised in send- 
ing forth the apostles to announce the Gospel: “These signs 
shall follow them that believe: In My name they shall cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall 
take up serpents; and if they shall drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay their hands on the 
sick and they shall recover.” Again “he that believeth in 
Me, the works that I do he shall also do, and greater than 
these shall he do.” The early history of the Church shows 
forth in detail how completely this promise was realized as 
the preachers of the faith fulfilled their mission. They exer- 
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cised these divine powers offering to their hearers these 
extraordinary signs of the divine origin of their teaching 
and the approval of their holy lives according to that teach- 
ing. The miracles were multiplied in number beyond those 
of the Master, and of Peter the chief apostle it is written 
that the sick were placed upon the way that his shadow 
might fall upon them to bring them health. Paul, the pris- 
oner of Christ, having narrowly escaped death by ship- 
wreck shakes off the poison adder that had sunk its fangs 
into his hand and suffers no harm. Each of them went about 
doing good, healing the sick and the afflicted, exercising 
power over death and over the prince of death, Satan, 
preaching the good doctrine of holiness, in holding up the 
model and pattern, Jesus the God-Man, who ever faithful 
confirmed their preaching by these many signs and wonders. 
They were more numerous in the beginning of the Church’s 
history, for it was more necessary to impress a world that 
had forgotten the very meaning of holiness, that had been 
sunk in materialism and luxury, that had worshipped as gods 
mere creatures with rites whose very mention brings the 
blush of shame. The signs and wonders must be multiplied 
for their sakes that their attention might be caught and their 
reason aroused though buried beneath the awful load of 
their tyrannical passions. The leaven hidden in the world 
worked slowly, but penetrated the mass, and as time went 
on directly and indirectly the Holy Church effected the 
moral transformation of the world. In every age though she 
will not lack saints, remarkable by their heroic charity and 
sanctity of life, which all men can see, and God never fails 
to confirm this by miracles, either in the moral order, such 
as martyrdom, or in the physical order for the benefit of 
mankind. For the object of the Church is the sanctification 
of men and she cannot fail of that divine purpose, this work 
of God, of which she is but the instrument. 


The apostles well understood the sanctity that was to be 
the visible characteristic of the kingdom of God. They insist 
on how God had cleansed to Himself a holy people, an ac- 
ceptable people, purified and freed from defilement in the 
saving fountain of the Blood of Christ. The members of the 
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Church are styled “saints,” they are the “elect” of God, 
called by him to be sanctified and in the way to be glorified. 
The Apostle to the Gentiles who stressed so strongly the 
part that faith plays as the free gift of God, in the call to 
salvation and to final glorification, stressed none the less 
emphatically the other aspect of salvation which is the 
moral life, the life in Christ, with its exact observance of the 
divine commands, with its fullness of virtues in the coun- 
sels. He constantly holds up before his hearers and readers 
the ideal of the Christian life. Every epistle has its moral 
and hortatory portion with directions for conduct that they 
may be worthy of their name of Christians, may live ac- 
cording to their belief, may keep themselves spotless from 
this world, walking no more according to the flesh, but in 
the newness of life, in charity, in union with Christ, in all 
holiness, in all sanctity of life. It is to this they are called, 
this is the meaning of their justification, which is in sanctifi- 
cation, in a complete renewal of their interior life, of soul 
and mind, of heart and will, so marvellous in its power and 
force through the action of the Holy Spirit, that even their 


very bodies are holy, are vessels sanctified unto the Lord, in 
spite of their frailty. For though they are destined to death 
and to go down into the dust whence they were taken, yet 


God shall raise them up in glory to share in the happiness 
of the soul. 


Living lives of extraordinary holiness themselves, observ- 
ing the counsels of the divine Master for the more perfect 
life, all the apostles, like St. Paul, not only proposed unceas- 
ingly the ideals of the Savior and never detracted one shade 
from them, but offered in their own persons the proof of 
the sanctity of the Church and were also models for all 
those to whom they preached and over whom they ruled. 
They were the light of the world and the salt of the earth, 
dispelling darkness and preserving the virtuous amidst the 
corruption of the world in which Christianity appeared by 
their instrumentality. They tired not in this unending 
struggle against the powers of evil, so ably abetted by a 
world completely given over to pleasure as its highest good 
and by the weakness of fallen man, to whom every virtuous 
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act is difficult and arduous. They had the confidence that 
comes from a clear vision of faith, knowing as they did from 
the lips of the God-Man that He had come to bring life to 
the world, in establishing a society whose purpose was the 
giving of that life in the sanctification of men, by freeing 
them from sin and uniting them to God. That purpose could 
not be frustrated by any power on earth or above or under 
the earth, even conspiring together against God and against 
His Anointed One. Finally, it would prevail and they mean- 
while were witnesses to the remarkable sanctity of the 
Church, in their preaching, in their urging of ideals, in their 
unswerving loyalty to those ideals in the face of the opposi- 
tion of the world and the seductions of an easier code of 
morals. They were witnesses in the signs and miracles they 
wrought and offered as confirmation of the truth and divine 
origin of their preaching, and finally they were a sign in 
themselves to all ages as they willingly laid down their lives 
in witness to their belief. 


For as they had written to the members of the Church 
concerning its sanctity so they themselves strove always 
for the ideal they had pictured for their subjects. St. Paul 
explains how in place of Israel the unfaithful spouse of the 
Lord in the Old Testament, the Christ had taken to Himself 
a new spouse, His Church. And writing to the Ephesians, 
he dictated this passage which so perfectly sets forth the 
sanctity of the Church as befits the spouse of the Christ. 
For “Christ also loved the Church and delivered himself up 
for it, that He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver 
of water in the word of life, that He might present it to 
Himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing, but that it should be holy and without 
blemish.” There is no more intimate union of love and sym- 
pathy between men than that of marriage, there is nothing 
that demands a greater fusion of minds and wills, a more 
perfect adaptation of tastes, a more complete conformity in 
manners and morals, hence in the Church, the bride of 
Christ, there must be this eminent sanctity such as befits 
her union with the Son of God, made Man, who is sanctity 
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itself, and who in electing His spouse adorns and fits her 
with every effective means for sanctification. 


No less clearly does the prince of the apostles, St. Peter, 
set forth sanctity as characterizing the members of the 
Church, admonishing them that “according to Him that 
hath called you, who is holy, be ye also in all manner of 
conversation holy, because it is written: You shall be holy 
for I am holy. . . . Knowing that you were not redeemed 
with corruptible things as gold or silver from your vain 
conversation of the tradition of your fathers, but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb unspotted and unde- 
filed... . Wherefore laying away all malice and all guile, and 
dissimulations and envies and all detractions, as newborn 
babes desire the rational milk without guile, that therefore 
you may grow unto salvation. . . . Be you also as living 
stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 
... You are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people. . . . Sanctify the Lord Jesus in 
your hearts.” Note how the thought runs on, ever returning 
to the thought of the holiness required in the members of 
the Church, the expressions are multiplied and repeated, as 
if words were not at hand to express with sufficient force 
the excellence of godliness demanded in virtue of their call 
to salvation by the redemption of Christ. 


Such then is the Church on earth, the city of God, the 
kingdom of God, visibly holy in her teaching, her means of 
sanctification and their fruits, yet within her body are sin- 
ners and so it shall be while she strives for the ideal of per- 
fect holiness unto the end of the world. The very presence 
of the sinners is an occasion of remarkable virtues of pa- 
tience, mercy, zeal for reparation on the part of the saints, 
who follow the command of Jesus: “Do good to them that 
hate you, pray for them that persecute and calumniate you.” 
But this is for time only, for in heaven the sanctity of the 
Church will find its crown and consummation. Let us turn 
again to the beloved Disciple, John, and through his eyes 
look upon the vision shown him of the Church in heaven. 
There upon a great and high mountain he was invited by 
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the angel: “Come and I will show the bride, the wife of the 
Lamb.” And he showed him “the holy city Jerusalem, com- 
ing down out of heaven from God, having the glory of God 
and the light thereof was like to a precious stone. . . . The 
Lord God Almighty is the Temple thereof, and the Lamb. 
... And the Lamb is the lamp thereof. . . . There shall not 
enter into it anything defiled, or that worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie, but they that are written in the book of 
life of the Lamb. . . . Blessed are they that wash their robes 
in the Blood of the Lamb. . . . Come, Lord Jesus.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY 


The primary and exclusive aim of the liturgy is not the expression 
of the individual’s reverence and worship for God. It is not even 
concerned with the awakening, formation, and sanctification of the 
individual soul as such. Nor does the onus of liturgical action and 
prayer rest with the individual. It does not even rest with the col- 
lective groups, composed of numerous individuals, who periodically 
achieve a limited and intermittent unity in their capacity as the con- 
gregation of a church. The liturgical entity consists rather of the 
united body of the faithful as such—the Church—a body which 
infinitely outnumbers the mere congregation. The liturgy is the 
Church’s public and lawful act of worship, and it is performed and 
conducted by the officials whom the Church herself has designated 
for the post—her priests.. In the liturgy God is to be honored by the 
body of the faithful, and the latter is in its turn to derive sanctifi- 
cation from this act of worship. It is important that this objective 
nature of the liturgy should be fully understood. Here the Catholic 
conception of worship in common sharply differs from the Pro- 
testant, which is predominatingly individualistic. The fact that the 
individual Catholic, by his absorption into the higher unity, finds 
liberty and discipline, originates in the twofold nature of man, who 
is both social and solitary. 

By Romano Guardini, The Church and the Catholic together 
with The Spirit of the Liturgy, pp. 121-122. 













Communications 


THE DAILY ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT 
HOLY MASS 


Apropos of an editorial in the September number * of the JouRNAL 
regarding attendance at Mass, I think you are missing a very 
important point. Conceding that it is neither wise nor profitable 
to require children to attend the morning Mass and to give school 
credit for it I would add: “However, the children should be 
invited and encouraged, both at school and at home, to begin the 
day with the Morning Sacrifice, the supreme act af worship.” 
This would leave them free and their act meritorious. 


I shall never forget the thrill I had when saying a regular school- 
day Mass, about 300 of the children went to Holy Communion. 
Their breakfast was served at the school. This was in 1915. 


In the inspiring paper, read by Bishop White at the National 
Eucharistic Congress at Omaha, the bishop, speaking on the Mass, 
said among other things: “We should encourage the attendance 
at Mass by every means. Would is not be possible to have one 
member of each family attend Mass each day and offer it up for 
the others who cannot attend?” 

This thought haunted me on my return and, though my com- 
munity is altogether rural, I decided to try it out. We do not 
compel the children to come but ask them. It does not show on 
the report card, but nearly all of them are here . 


Even for vacation I continue the invitation and the result is that 
instead of ten or twelve at Mass there are between fifty and sixty. 
I offer prizes to those who are more faithful, and only today I 
gave out twenty prizes to children who has missed less than five 
times during the three months of vacation. If we can make the 
parents realize the value of the Mass it will be inbred into the 
children and it will not be a mere gesture. 


One parting shot. Keeping eyes open one sees many things, some 
edifying, others less so. 


Recently I happened to be in a city parish. That day they had 





*“Daily Mass and the Parochial School Child,” Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion, Vol. VII, No. 1 (September, 1936) 6-7. 
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the special devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. I had said 
Mass there in the morning and the church was empty. Both at the 
afternoon and evening devotion the church was not only filled but 
crowded. 

Draw your own conclusions. 

Let us get back to fundamentals; also in pedagogy. 

Yours respectfully, 
A Rurat Pastor 


SOFT PEDAGOGY 


Permit me to congratulate you on that editorial, all too brief, 
“Soft Pedagogy.”* I have noticed this ever growing nonsense for 
a long time. For years teachers wasted time on the parrot method. 
Since we have made that look ridiculous they have gobbled up this 
soft pedagogy. Teachers have been and are now woefully deficient 
in knowledge of Christian doctrine. They have many sources of 
information, but they just don’t use them. After we have made 
the soft pedagogy look ridiculous they will find another substitute. 
And sad to say our eternal experimenters and over-degreed theor- 
ists are feeding them this nonsense. 

I believe all this supplementary work, while good in places, is 
exaggerated and just serves to lead a teacher off on a tangent 
more pleasant than serious work. I have seen exhibitions of paper 
chasubles, mosquito-like angels, paste Infants, travesties of drama, 
tin priests at tin Mass, etc., and I worry. 

Yours very truly, 
Prigest-TEACHER 


We should preach not merely the use of the missal nor merely 
that people should “pray the Mass’; we must emphasize that they 
must be co-offerers of the Mass with Christ; that they must, there- 
fore, like Christ, immolate themselves for the glory of the Father 
and the welfare of the brethren, by the faithful and assiduous 
practice of charity and justice, which necessarily involves self- 
denial. According to the measure in which charity and justice shall 
again prevail there shall also be an order of individual and social 
peace and happiness. In true liturgical life in the sense here de- 
scribed lies the hope for a better world. 

By Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., Orate Fratres, Vol. X, No. 12 
October 31, 1936) 484. 


*“Soft Pedagogy,” Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. VII, No. 1 (Sep- 
tember, 1936) 7. 





New Books in Review 


Religious Poems for Little Folks. Poetry Helps for the 
Highway to Heaven Series. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. 128. Price $1.00. 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick has written the Introduction to 
this volume of poems recommended to be taught in the first 
three grades in the “Religion in Life Curriculum.” Primary 
teachers will be interested in knowing that the poems are 
grouped under headings commonly used in Religion classes 
at the primary level, i. e., I. Creation; II. Guardian Angels; 
III. Mary, Our Blessed Mother; IV. The Christ Child; V. 
The Public Life of Christ; VI. Holy Communion; VII. 
“The Child on His Knees”; VIII. Religion in the Child’s 


Life; IX. I Love My Neighbor; X. Virtues in My Daily 
Life. 


An Empirical Study of the Ideals of Adolescent Boys and 
Girls. A Dissertation. Submitted to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Partial Fulfillment of the Require- 
ments for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Sister 
Mary Inez Phelan. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1936. Pp. xii + 155. 


In her Introduction the author describes the purposes of 
her study in the following paragraph: 


The present study is an attempt to evaluate a conscious effort 
to guide boys and girls of junior and senior high school age to see 
doctrinal and moral principles embodied in the spiritual and cor- 
poral works of mercy which characterize the lives of the true friends 
of God; and to help them to determine how they can, in a similar 
way though in a limited sphere, make their knowledge of religious 
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truths and moral principles function in motivated activities in their 
present environment. 

Sister Inez’s investigation was carried on under the direc- 
tion of Reverend Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., of the Catholic 
University. The author makes few recommendations since 
she describes her study as exploratory in nature. It is the 
hope of the JOURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION to procure 
an article from Sister Inez that will present a discussion of 
her findings in the light of the development of ideals. 


A Humane Psychology of Education. By Jaime Castiello, 
S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. xxiii + 254. 
Price $2.50. 


Catholic scholars and Catholic libraries without exception 
will desire to own a copy of this text. As Louis Mercier says 
in the Preface to the volume, Father Castiello’s background 
and scholarship “should be a guarantee that the author is 
at least in no danger of being provincial.” The volume has 
the unusual characteristic of being non-materialistic and 
scientific at the same time. The following quotations from 
the author explain the purpose of his book: 


The aim of this work is entirely practical. It would show how 
the raw-stuff of original human nature may be transformed into an 
integrated personality. . .. In its first part it analyzes the raw stuff 
of personality : thought, creative power and the self-making activity. 
These three characteristic human urges are not studied philosoph- 
ically but empirically : that is, in their concrete psychological setting 
and in relation to instinct and emotion, imagination, apperception 
and the subconscious mind... . The second part of this book deals 
with the psychological function of the principal study courses, 
which are, so to say, the moulds of personality. It explains how 
these educational instructions (or disciplines, as they used to be 
called) must be used in order to realize that perfect integration 
which is the aim of a humane education. The third and last part 
of the book is concerned with a concrete ideal of human personality 
which might serve as an educational standard and as an inspiration. 


The present reviewer knows of no other text in the Eng- 
lish language that will give Catholic teachers and students 
in our Catholic colleges the appropriate emphasis on the 
spiritual element of things as is given in this text. In the 
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language of the author, A Humane Psychology of Edu- 
cation is 

not concerned exclusively with the animal urges of man which 
will not reduce the human functions to animal activities or to 
mechanical jerks in the style of the knee-reflex but which shall take 
into account man’s entire nature animal and spiritual. Humane 
psychology, making man conscious of all that which is specifically 
human in him, humanises him, refines him, and facilitates the 
triumph of his reason over his animal drives by investing it with 
the organized power of thought, love and self control. 

The Appendix of the book offers for each chapter points for 
discussion and correlated readings. An examination of the 
bibliography alone shows the author’s familiarity and use 
of current literature. 


The Life of Christ in Pantomime and Dramaiization. 
Published under the Auspices of The Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1936. Pp. 44. Price 25c (postage extra). 


This pamphlet offers the Confraternity worker eight 
groups of material, each with specific suggestions for tab- 
leau, setting, costumes and reading or dramatization. In 
Group I, entitled “Preparation for the Nativity” the fol- 
lowing events are outlined: A. The Annunciation to Mary; 
B. Mary’s Visit to Elizabeth; C. The Birth of John the 
Baptist; D. En Route to Bethlehem or The Journey to 
Bethlehem; E. On the Plains of Bethlehem. The titles of 
the other groups are: Group II—The Nativity; Group III 
—Christ Calls His Apostles; Group IV—The Marriage 
Feast of Cana; Group V—The Leper Made Clean; Group 
VI—The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus to Life; Group 
ViII—Christ’s Commission to the Apostles; Group VITI— 
The Last Supper. 


Teaching and Preaching Religion to Children. By Rev. 
John K. Sharp. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. 
Pp. x+155. Price $1.50. 


In this book written by the author of Aims and Methods 
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of Teaching Religion and Our Preaching, the author offers 
to priests, religious, seminarians and laymen a discussion of 
problems in the teaching of Religion and particularly in 
the teaching of Religion to public school children. Part One 
of the text is entitled “Teaching Religion to Children”. 
Part Two has for its heading “Preaching Religion to Chil- 
dren”. The following are the chapter titles of this second 
part of the text, which if adequately understood and car- 
ried out would contribute mightily to an improvement in the 
religious knowledge and practice of Catholic children and 
youth: Preaching to Children; The Children’s Mass; A 
Year’s Course of Instructions for the Children’s Mass; Re- 
treats and Missions to Children; Verbal Illustrations for 
Preaching and Teaching Religion to Children. 


The Holy Bible. An Abridgement and Rearrangement. 
By Ronald A. Knox. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. 
Pp. xvit+620. Price $3.00. 


The following paragraphs from the editor’s Introduction 
explain the purpose and treatment of the present volume: 


The intention of the present book is to make the Bible accessible 
by offering it in a form more brief, more connected, and more 
intelligible. It is a plain fact, that most people do not read the 
3ible. And the reason for this neglect lies partly in the successful 
effort made by modern publishing to suit the reader’s convenience, 
offering him books that are light to the hand, print that is easily 
legible, and saving his eye from the effort of much traveling to and 
fro. The mere mechanical act of reading the Bible is unconsciously 
burdensome by comparison. And its length is such as to deter all 
but the most heroic from reading it as a single book with a single 
message. 

To meet this difficulty, it was suggested that an abridgement 
which reduced the text to about a third of its present length was 
necessary. To make the sacred authors intelligible to the unlearned, 
it seemed best to abridge most of those parts which are most ob- 
scure (as the writings of the prophets). To make them more palat- 
able to the tastes of the ordinary reader, it was further decided to 
abridge those parts which nature might find tedious (as, the minutiae 
of the Law, and the proverbial philosophy of the old sages). But, 
when all this had been done, the claims of length were still unsat- 
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isfied ; and much has been omitted for the sake of brevity which 
the compiler would otherwise have been loath to sacrifice. 

. .. Its attempt is to give the gist of the sacred Scriptures from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse, as they set forth the scheme of our 
redemption. How God chose the Jewish people, how he trained 
them by a hard discipline of punishments and deliverances, how 
he selected here, rejected there, among the human instruments that 
lay to his hand; how he taught the Jews to preserve, in spite of 
their many failures, the tradition of a pure faith, and then scattered 
them among the nations for the express purpose that they should 
disseminate it—all this can be read in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, and sheds fresh light on the more direct intervention of his 
grace which is chronicled in the New. It is to bring this process 
more clearly into the light, that the compiler has ventured to rear- 
range the order of the sacred books in making his selections from 
them. 

He has further been careful to preserve those passages which 
occur most notably and most frequently in the liturgy of the 
Church ; those incidents in the Old Testament which are most com- 
monly interpreted as types, foreshadowing the new dispensation ; 
and those sentences which have passed into the common speech of 
mystical or ascetical theology. 


He would have preferred to give at least the four Gospels in 
full. But, owing to the necessity for saving space, he was at last 
induced to give the full text only of St. Matthew and St. John; 
leaving out in St. Luke a few passages which correspond with 
St. Matthew almost verbally, and printing, of St. Mark, only those 
few passages which are entirely peculiar to him. Reverence, how- 
ever, demanded that St. Mark’s account of the Passion and Resur- 
rection should be given at length. 

We only hope the day will come when Sheed & Ward will 
give us the entire Bible in the size of type and ease of han- 
dling with which this abridged edition is published. 


The Church and Civilization. By Albert Muntsch, S.J. 
“Religion and Culture Series”. Milwaukee, Wis.: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. xiiit+-138. Price $1.75. 


This new contribution to “The Religion and Culture 
Series” is presented under the following chapter headings: 
I. Does Religion Retard or Promote Civilization? II. Re- 
ligion and Social Control. III. Religion and Social Action. 
IV. Religion and Social Peace. V. Religion and Social Prog- 
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ress. VI. Religion and Democracy. VII. Religion and 
Education. VIII. Religion and Modern Philosophy. IX. 
Religion and Humanism. X. Religion and the Problem of 
Suffering. XI. Religion and the Quest of Happiness. XII. 
Religion and the Science of Man. The titles of the chap- 
ters are indicative of the author’s purpose to emphasize the 
relation of the Catholic Religion to civilization and particu- 
larly to give the Catholic Church’s solution for the social 
problem of today. 


What Are Saints? By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 15 Chap- 
ters in Sanctity from the First Century to the Present Day. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936. Pp. 157. Price $1.00. 


Father Martindale, the author of The Vocation of 
Aloysius Gonzaga and other saints’ lives has an unusual 
ability in presenting the saints. This particular volume rep- 
resents a series of fifteen radio talks broadcast from Lon- 
don in 1932. The author shows why the persons selected 
were great Christians each in his own way. To Father Mar- 
tindale the saints were persons, real men who altered human 
life. In his language: “the speciality that was theirs can 
be shown to be, in all cases, an intense love for Jesus Christ; 
and intense devotion, for their sakes, to the service of man- 
kind (albeit in the most widely divergent ways—but still, 
always the service and salvation of their fellow-human for 
Christ’s sake)”. Among the saints treated in this volume 
are: St. Paul, St. Anthony of Egypt, St. Augustine, St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis Xavier, 
St. Camillus De Lellis, St. Peter Claver, St. Vincent De Paul, 
Don John Bosco. The volume’s principal defect rests in the 
fact that it offers no women saints for study or edification. 


Classified List of Library Books for the Elementary 
Grades. Especially Compiled for Catholic School Libraries 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. Wolfe. Dubuque, Iowa: Bureau 
of Education of the Archdiocese of Dubuque. Chicago: 
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Scott, Foresman and Co., 1936. Pp. 90. Price 40c with the 
usual discounts to schools. 


This is a revision of a list prepared by the author in 1923 
which gives in twenty-five pages of introduction, a presen- 
tation of facts pertinent to intelligent library management. 
The list of books itself is presented under the headings of: 
Introduction; Classified List of Books; Periodicals, Pam- 
phlets and Papers; Librarians’ Reference Shelf; Parents’ 
Browsing Corner; Teachers’ Book-Nook; General Refer- 
ence; Directory of Publishers. After the title of each book 
Father Wolfe gives the grade or grades for which it is ap- 
propriate. 


Selected Annotated List of Books and Magazines for 
Parochial School Libraries. Compiled by Sister Cecil, C.S.J. 
Westminster, Md.: John William Eckenrode, 1936. Pp. 
151. Price $1.25; ten or more copies purchased at once 
$1.00 per copy. 


We are pleased to announce this paper bound copy of 
Sister Cecil’s list that received review attention in the 
March, 1936, issue of the JouURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION. 


The Sunday Missal. The Masses for Sundays and Prin- 
cipal Feasts, The Masses for the Dead with Burial Service, 
The Nuptial Mass and Marriage Service and the Masses 
and Ceremonies for the Forty Hours’. In Conformity with 
the Vatican Typical Edition of the Missale Romanum. By 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. With Supplement ‘Read Mass With 
the Priest” (A Study Plan) by Rev. W. R. Kelly. With 
Mass Pictures According to the Liturgy and Other IIlus- 
trations. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. 704. 
Price 25c. 


In this 1937 edition of Father Lasance’s The Sunday Mis- 
sal the Mass is printed in red and black. The text arrange- 
ments make the Missal easy to follow. For instance, the 
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text for low Mass is in sequence without interruptions. The 
actions of the priest are printed in red, and instructions are 
given to the faithful for standing, sitting and kneeling. With 
few exceptions, the Proper of all Masses is given in full. The 
publishers state that this is the only Missal in which the 
rubrics always preceed the part concerned, in which the 
prefaces are given in their entirety, and in which the Masses 
for the dead are given in full. This is the missal that con- 
tains Father William R. Kelly’s study plan for the use of 
the Missal. The book is accompanied by a leaflet, giving a 
table of Sundays and feasts which shows what Mass is said 
on any Sunday from 1936-1942. 


Orate Fratres. A Liturgical Review. The Tenth Anni- 
versary Number. Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 
1936. Pp. 104. Price 50c. 


The Tenth Anniversary Issue of Orate Fratres is a book 
in itself treating of the various aspects of the liturgy of the 
Church and of the liturgical movement. 


As a conspectus of the liturgical apostolate, the present 
Tenth Anniversary issue is of formative and informational 
value for all thinking Catholics. 


Pray Always. Prayers and Instructions for Children. By 
Rev. Alphonse Sausen, O.S.B. New York: Catholic Book 
Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. 158. Price 30c upwards to $2.00. 


In this new edition of the author’s prayer book for chil- 
dren there are thirty-six new illustrations, twenty-five of 
which are in color and the others in black and white. The 
author prepared the prayerbook for children from the ages 
of seven to ten years, to be used from the time of first Holy 
Communion until the child is in the fifth grade. 


Branches of the Vine. By F. J. Mahoney, S.J. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1936, Pp. x+157. 
Price $1.50. 
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Written for religious this book, in the language of the 
author, offers a way of “following after Christ in living out 
the life of grace He has bestowed on us—the way of what 
we may call the Monthly Program.” The program is based 
on the principle of the particular examen. The author ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness for this program to the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Concordia, Kansas. About two-thirds of 
the text is given to a study of the religious vocation and its 
realization. The rest of the book is given to the “programs”, 
one for each month and five additional programs as alter- 
nates. 


As the Morning Rising. By Sigrid Van Sweringen. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. ix+362. Price $2.50. 


This novel is based upon facts from the childhood and 
early married life of Elizabeth Seton, the foundress of the 
Daughters of Charity in the United States. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Cecil, Sister, C.S.J. Selected Annotated List of Books and Maga- 
zines for Parochial School Libraries. Westminster, Md.: John 
William Eckenrode, 1936. Pp. 151. Price $1.25; ten or more copies 
purchased at once, $1.00 per copy. 


Classified List of Library Books for the Elementary Grades. 
Especially Compiled for Catholic School Libraries by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John M. Wolfe. Dubuque, Iowa: Bureau of Education of 
the Archdiocese of Dubuque. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1936. Pp. 90. Price 40c, with the usual discounts to schools. 


Ghéon, Henri. Saint Nicholas. Pictures by Elizabeth Jvanovsky. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936. Pp. 47. Price $1.25. 


Herbst, Rev. Winfrid, S.D.S. Saintly Children. Edifying and 
Instructive Biographies of Good and Saintly Children of Our Own 
Time. From the German of M. Schmidtmayr. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. xiii + 207. Price $2.00. 


McNeill, Rev. Leon A. and Madeleine Aaron. Test Exercises. 
For Use With The Way of Life. Pp. 40. Price 15c (Plus postage). 
Key For Scoring Test Exercises. Pp. 3. Price 2c (Plus postage). 
Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. 
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Miltner, Charles C., C.S.C. The Elements of Ethics. (Second 
Revised Edition). New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
Pp. vix + 378. Price $2.50. 


Muntsch, Albert, S.J. The Church and Civilization. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. xiii + 138. Price $1.75. 


Orate-Fratres. A Liturgical Review. Tenth Anniversary Issue. 
Vol. X, No. 12 (October 31, 1936). Collegeville, Minn.: The Lit- 
urgical Press. Pp. 104. Price 50c. 


Religious Survey 1935-1936. Reading Program. Dayton, Ohio: 
University of Dayton, 1936. Pp. 51. 


Sausen, Rev. Alphonse, O.S.B. Pray Always. Prayers and In- 
structions for Children. New York: Catholic Book Publishing 
Company, 1936. Pp. 158. Price 30c upwards to $2.00. 


Social Concepts and Problems, Book One. Compiled and pub- 
lished by St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 1936. Pp. 131. 
Price 35c postpaid. 


School Year Religious Instruction Manual. For Teachers of 
Catholic Children Attending Public Schools. A Course of Study for 
Grades One Through Four. 1937 to be Revised and Completed next 
year. Prepared by a National Committee under the auspices of 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. vi+ 30. Price 10c (plus 
postage). 


Windham, Joan. The King’s Christmas Present. Adapted from 
the French Cing Contes De Noel by Camille Melloy. With illus- 
trations by Jeanne Hebbelynck. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936. 
Pp. 58. Price $1.50. 


Windham, Joan. Adventures of St. Paul. With illustrations by 


Francois Bisson New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936. Pp. ix + 107. 
Price $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Liturgical Year. A Study Club Outline. Collegeville, Minn. : 
The Liturgical Press, 1936. Pp. 16. Price 5c. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


IN THE PREPARATION OF VALID EXAMINATIONS 


Catholic education could produce some excellent instru- 
ments for measuring religious knowledge in the elementary 
schools and high schools if the graduate departments of our 
Catholic universities would cooperate with the project. We 
doubt the advisability of assigning this task to any single 
graduate school or to any single student. In the first place, 
it is too large a task. Moreover, if several institutions take 
part in the study they will be assured of greater cooperation. 
Indeed, the preparation of valid examinations would be 
facilitated through the cooperative work of recognized insti- 
tutions in different geographic areas. We are not making 
this recommendation with the master’s thesis in mind. The 
student working for a master’s degree seldom has sufficient 
background for this work. Furthermore, principals and su- 
pervisors know that it is usually a waste of time to cooperate 
with a study undertaken by one working for a master’s 
degree. In fact, expert practice suggests that principals do 
not permit outsiders assembling data for a master’s thesis 
to collect them in their respective schools. 

One of the criticisms of most attempts at measurement 
rests upon the fact that examinations frequently do not 
measure all the outcomes of instruction that are capable of 
measurement. This, of course, implies the need of defining 
objectives in specific terms of what the pupil or student is 
expected to do to reveal the realization of the stated out- 
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comes. Outcomes that can be measured and which should 
receive our immediate attention if we pretend to anything 
like a desire to measure the efficacy of our instruction pro- 
gram are: (1) The individual’s knowledge of the terminol- 
ogy and vocabulary of the Catholic Religion; (2) The in- 
dividual’s understanding of doctrines and other factual in- 
formation; (3) The individual’s ability to apply the knowl- 
edge of vocabulary, principles or doctrines and other facts 
in the interpretation of situations. An examination is only 
valid when prepared with reference to these aims. All of 
this shows the need of placing test preparation in the hands 
of those who have not only a thorough knowledge of the 
field to be examined but also the ability to determine the 
parts of the subject proper to testing as well as the funda- 
mental knowledge of the principles of test construction. 


THE WORD “LITURGY” 


Seven, ten or fifteen years ago we frequently came upon 
courses of study that made provision for a study that was 
entitled “liturgy”. An examination of the content of these 
courses, however, showed that the school considered its 
study of liturgy solely in the external aspects. We do not 
feel that there is any justifications today for calling a study 
of externals a study of the liturgy. Teachers have gone 
through a reorientation in the use of the term. Many of us 
owe our education in the use of this term to the liturgical 
review, Orate Fratres. While today we are making a more 
exact usage of the word liturgy, this does not mean that 
there have not always been teachers of Religion in our own 
country and elsewhere who taught the liturgy in its fullness 
of meaning. The word liturgy may not have been used, but 
those teachers who guided the young and the old to an 
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understanding and enriched participation in the corporate 
worship of the Church were truly teaching the liturgy. 


STANDARDS 


The North Central Association in its most recent state- 
ments on standards for secondary schools’ states that all 
teachers must have adequate preparation in their fields, the 
minimum being fifteen semester hours. How many high 
school teachers of Religion who are not priests have had 
fifteen semester hours of College Religion, in classes scho- 
lastically equivalent in requirements—readings, papers and 
examinations, to those they pursued in the departments of 
Philosophy, Science or History? In addition, the North Cen- 
tral Association requires fifteen semester hours in Educa- 
tion of all high school teachers and states specifically that 
when a school must make an emergency appointment where 
these requirements are not met the appointment must be 
for the remainder of the current term or semester only. 
While there may be some of our readers who do not approve 
of these standards, we must acknowledge that in many quar- 
ters they have been conducive to an improved teaching in 
the secular subjects. While we may consider fifteen semester 
hours a very minimum background for the teacher of Reli- 
gion, let superiors of religious communities, supervisors and 
principals evaluate the academic preparation of their teach- 
ers in terms of these requirements. 

There is one other standard we would like to mention in 
terms of the teaching of Religion at the high school level. 
The North Central Association specifically states that “the 
average or medium student shall not carry more than 4 unit 
courses; pupils in the upper fourth of the student body may 


* North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. 11 (July, 1936) 88-92. 
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carry 5.” Perhaps one of the reasons why we are not doing 
a better job with our teaching of secondary school Religion 
is the crowded space that it occupies on the pupil’s schedule. 
What are our Catholic leaders of education doing to improve 
the status of Religion as a school subject? When is that day 
going to arrive when a student will understand and appre- 
ciate that his study of Religion is comparable in method of 
presentation, requirements, credit allotment and credit rec- 
ognition to courses in History, English and Science? Will 
there ever be a day when Religion will be one of the four 
unit courses? We believe this is not an impossible ideal. We 
are confident that it can be realized. 


“THE RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST” 


We believe Catholic colleges owe a debt of gratitude 
to Reverend William Cunningham, C.S.C., Sister Loyole, 
S.N.D., and the faculty of the Department of Education of 
the University of Notre Dame for the present form of the 
Religion Placement Test for college freshmen. Sister Loyole, 
in her report published in the January, 1937° issue of this 
magazine, states that she is continuing to work on the refine- 
ment of this particular instrument of diagnosis. 


In her report Sister Loyole also states: “It is, therefore, 
evident that while the test does measure validly and reli- 
ably the range of knowledge of their Religion among Cath- 
olic students entering Catholic colleges as freshmen, used 
by the high school teacher of Religion as a measure for the 
achievement of her particular class, it is simply useless and, 
in the case of the members of that class who would be given 

* Sister Mary Loyole, S.N.D., “The 1935-1936 Religion Placement Test for 


College Freshmen,” Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. VII, No. 5 (Janu- 
ary, 1937). 
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the test for placement purposes at their entrance to college 
it would be of no value whatever.” We would wish to call 
the attention of all high school teachers in Religion to this 
statement, that the Religion Placement Test is not a meas- 
ure of achievement for fourth year high school students. 
Furthermore, if this test is administered during the high 
school period, and particularly during the fourth year, it will 
not be a valid instrument for placement purposes at the 
beginning of the college period. Any high school instructor 
who would use this test with his or her fourth year Religion 
classes would interfere with the efficacy of the test if it 
were to be administered to the same students for placement 
purposes in the freshmen year of college. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


In the November, 1936 number of School Life there is a 


report on “Programs for Leadership Training.” It was en- 
couraging to read that during the summer of 1936 thirty 
institutions of higher learning in fifteen states offered leaders 
of parent groups various opportunities for instruction in 
parent education. However, none of these institutions were 
Catholic colleges or universities. That this subject should 
be offered by our Catholic schools is obvious; that Catholic 
colleges would be glad to give the same opportunities is 
equally obvious. The problem is first of all local, parochial. 
The Church has always stated that parents are the first 
educators of their children. Catholic writers, throughout the 
ages, have elaborated upon this fa.*. Why then today are 
we not doing more about it? In analyzing the character 
development problems of our schools we recognize ‘their 
dependence upon home preparation and home cooperation. 
But what are we doing to prepare parents and to get coop- 
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eration? In a recent study made at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, data showed that the diffusion of interest 
in parent-teacher associations today is indicative of a virtual 
abandonment of the principles of the founders. A parent- 
teacher association is absolutely necessary for the success 
of Catholic elementary and secondary education. It is a 
medium for parent education without which religious educa- 
tion will never attain the success it is capable of achieving. 
Nevertheless, in recognizing the need of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, let us be sure that our parent-teacher associations 
exist and continue for the reasons for which they were or 
will be founded. They will never be a success for the pur- 
poses of parent education if their members are occupied 
with money raising activities—theatricals, showers, bridge 
parties and even lectures on general cultural subjects. If the 
parent-teacher association is for parent education it will not 
have time to engage in other activities. If the school must 
make money and carry on the various activities implied in 
this objective, we hope pastors and principals will not look 


upon the parent-teacher association as the organization for 
this work. 


ARE RELIGION STUDY CLUBS NEEDED? 


We have always felt that during the formal period of 
Catholic education, high school and college years, a study 
club proper was out of place. We still agree with this posi- 
tion. However, we feel that during this period our young 
people can be given some understanding, appreciation, and 
even experience in the organization of study clubs. The 
youth in our Catholic colleges should be the potential lead- 
ers of study clubs, together with the boys and girls now in 
our high schools. Catholic educators should make themselves 
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familiar with the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’s pro- 
gram for study clubs, not so much as a program and pro- 
cedure for immediate use, but looking forward to the adult 
lives of their present students. The second semester of the 
school offers an appropriate time for some consideration of 
this question. The following data recently announced by the 
Department of Public Relations of the University of Chi- 
cago’ are indicative of the educational status of the people 
of Chicago. The bare data alone indicate the negative char- 
acter of mature religious knowledge in a large population 
group and the extraordinary possibilities of Religion study 
clubs. 


Sixty per cent of Chicago’s adult population has had no formal 
schooling beyond the eighth grade. Twenty-six and one-half per 
cent of the city’s adults have attended high school three or more 
years, and 8.7 per cent have had at least one year of college work. 

For the entire population of Chicago eighteen years old or above, 
the average grade completed in school is 8.1. The average figure for 
men is 8.05; for women, 8.15. Of this age group, 4.7 per cent have 
had no formal schooling, 6.8 per cent dropped out of school by the 
end of the fourth grade, 49.1 per cent did not continue their formal 
schooling beyond the eighth grade, 12 per cent dropped out of school 
after the ninth or tenth grade, 17.8 per cent left school after the 
eleventh or twelfth grade, and 8.7 per cent have had at least one 
year of college work.... 

The evidence indicates that the concentration of the lowest edu- 
cational status falls within the areas of poor housing near the heavy 
industries and the interstitial areas surrounding the central business 
district. Areas of low educational status are also areas of high 
delinquency, crime, and dependency rates. 


A CONFRATERNITY BULLETIN 


Since September, 1936 the director of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine for the Diocese of Baker (Oregon) 
has issued monthly two or three pages of mimeographed 


®*The Elementary School Journal, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2 (October, 1936), 
88-89. 
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material with the title, “The Confraternity Bulletin”. These 
pages seem to be written by one who understands well his 
local Confraternity problem. We feel sure they must interest 
and stimulate the members of the Confraternity for which 
they were prepared, not only in the manner in which their 
editor puts his finger on the pulse of current problems, but 
in the intelligence with which he evaluates materials and 
offers specific suggestions for the Confraternity school. 


“THE CATHOLIC DIGEST” 


We would like to call the attention of our readers to The 
Catholic Book and Magazine Digest* published in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, with Reverend Paul Bussard as editor. The 
first number appeared in November, 1936. The Catholic 
Digest has for its purpose “to select, condense, and republish 


articles from Catholic publications the world over. It does 
not propose to compete with, nor supplant, existing maga- 
zines. On the contrary it aims at promoting Catholic jour- 
nalism by finding new readers, awakening new interest. Its 
editorial staff intends to give its readers interesting aspects 
of the Catholic Church, stimulating opinions of Catholic 


writers, new expressions of old truths in simple and easy 
fashion.” 


“WISDOM” 


Are readers of the JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
familiar with the eight page monthly called Wisdom,’ that 


*The Catholic Book and Magazine Digest, 244 Dayton Avenue, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. Price: 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. 

* Wisdom. Official Publication of the Trinity League, 32 West 60th St., New 
York City. Price: 5c per copy. Membership for one year, $1.00. Subscription 
for one year, $1.00. 
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has for its sub-title “The Challenge to Atheism and Com- 
munism”’? The paper is published in New York and is still 
in its first year of publication. Reverend Paul B. Ward, 
C.S.P., is editor in chief of Wisdom which is the official 
publication of the Trinity League, founded by Father Ward 
to combat atheism. The advisory board of Wisdom reads 
like one portion of a miniature ‘‘Who’s Who” in Catholic 
social thought. We have genuine admiration for Wisdom in 
the type of article it presents, its contributors and manner 
of presentation. We would like to see copies of it in every 
Catholic high school and college. We wish and pray for 
Wisdom an intelligent usage by a large reading public. We 
pray that the thought of Wisdom will be well known to all 
youth beginning from the junior year of high school through 
the college. 


CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

I need not emphasize the monumental ignorance of religion 
which afflicts millions of persons around us—yes, even many thou- 
sands of baptised Catholics in our land. There are in the United 
States ten thousand Catholic churches that have not Catholic 
schools; consequently, ten thousands groups of Catholic children 
who have no opportunity to attend a Catholic school. Moreover, 
in every city there are thousands—in some individual cities, more 
than one hundred thousand of Catholic children of school age who 
are not in attendance at religious schools. Large numbers of these 
have careless parents, but the souls of the children are infinitely 
dear to the Divine Master, who said, “Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 


From a Broadcast by Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., 
Bishop of Great Falls, Montana. 





HOW JESUS TAUGHT 


REVEREND JOHN VAN KASTEREN, S.J. 
Adapted from the Dutch by 
REVEREND GREGORY G. RYBROOK, Ord. Praem. 
Monastery of Our Lady of Charity 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Eprror’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1936 issue the JoURNAL oF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION began the monthly publication of sections from Father 
Rybrook’s translation of Father Van Kasteren’s pamphlet. The author of 
How Jesus Taught was one of the leading scripturists in Holland and per- 
sonally asked Father Rybrook to translate his pamphlet into English. 


VII. COMPARISON, PARABLE, ALLEGORY 


In the preceding chapters we had constantly the occasion 
to admire the rich variety of matter in the imagery of the 


Gospels. The treasury from which the wise householder 
brings forth with generous heart things ‘old and new,” 
embraces the full life of nature and the many-formed activ- 


ity of men. But the variety and change of literary form also 
deserve our attention. 


Distinction has been made, and rightly so, between short 
comparisons—pronounced in one sentence or sometimes half 
a sentence—and extensive comparisons or parables. But the 
distinction exists in only the more or less elaborate exposi- 
tion of the comparison. The comparison is a parable in 
germ; and the parable, a developed comparison. The lines 
of demarcation between the two cannot be drawn exactly. 
What to one seems a simple comparison, appears to another 
a parable. Thus Msgr. Batiffol finds in the three Synoptic 
Gospels twenty-eight parables and twenty-one comparisons, 
while Father Fonck enumerates sixty-nine parables. It is a 
difference of words rather than things. 


Some well-known comparisons have been termed examples 
because they form a narrative or story in which the actions 
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of the persons mentioned are presented as examples to be 
imitated or abhorred. But here also it is rather impossible 
to draw a sharp line. Batiffol knows only four such examples, 
all in St. Luke, viz., the parables of the good Samaritan (St. 
Luke, X:29-37), of a certain rich man (St. Luke, XII: 
16-21), of Lazarus and the rich man (St. Luke, XVI: 
19-31), and of the Pharisee and the publican (St. Luke, 
XVIII: 9-14). But also of other comparisons as the hidden 
treasure and the precious pearl (St. Matthew, XIII: 44-46), 
the good Shepherd (St. Matthew, XVIII: 11-14), the prodi- 
gal son (St. Luke, XV: 11-32) the same thing may be pre- 
dicated. Closely related are again other cases where lessons 
of life, religious and moral, are borrowed not from a story 
but from a fact which takes place before the eyes of the 
Teacher and His disciples. Read, for example, St. Mark: 
41-44: 

And Jesus sitting over against the treasury, beheld how the people 
cast money into the treasury, and many that were rich cast in much. 


And there came a certain widow, and she cast in two mites, which 
make about half a cent. 


And calling His disciples together, He saith to them: Amen I 
say to you, this poor widow hath cast in more than all they who 
have cast into the treasury. 


For all they did cast in of their abundance; but she of her want 
cast in all she had, even her whole living. 

If this event did not really happen but was only told by 
Jesus, then it should certainly be called a comparison. But 
the religious and moral meaning, the lesson taught, would 
be the same to the hearer and to the reader. 


In St. Luke, XIV: 7 we find the term parable attributed 
distinctly to a discourse which is, in the literal sense, a 
lesson in politeness and modesty to be observed at festive 
gatherings. It was provoked by the contrary behavior of 
His hearers. But the name is not incorrect. The exterior 
modesty which is recommended here is only, in the mind of 
Jesus, an image or an example of interior.and exterior humil- 
ity to be manifested in all our actions. 

And it came to pass, when Jesus went into the house of one of the 


chief of the Pharisees, on the sabbath day, to eat bread, that they 
watched Him. 
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And He spoke a parable also to them that were invited, marking 
how they chose the first seats at the table, saying to them: 

When thou art invited to a wedding, sit not down in the first place, 
lest perhaps one more honorable than thou be invited by him. 

And he that invited thee and him, come and say to thee: Give tkis 
man place; and then thou begin with shame to take the lowest place. 

But when thou art invited, go, sit down in the lowest place; that 
when he who invited thee, cometh, he may say to tnee: Friend, go 
up higher. ‘Then shalt thou have glory before them that sit at table 
with thee. 


Because every one that exalteth himself, shall be humbied; and 
he that humbleth himself, shall be exalted. (St. Luke, XIV: 1, 7-11) 

Still in another respect the parables of the Gospel are 
very different so that with good reason we can speak of two 
kinds—provided one does not forget that the one kind 
passes imperceptibly into the other. Often they are distin- 
guished as parables and allegories but one might also call 
them simple and compound parables. 

There are diverse, some rather extensive, parables of 
which the entire meaning is confined to one truth or one 
practical lesson for life which springs from the whole story 


without attaching a definite meaning to the persons, things 
or actions that are pretended. 


And He spoke also a parable to them, that we ought always to 
pray, and not to faint. 


Saying: There was a judge in a certain city, who feared not God, 
nor regarded man. 

And there was a certain widow in that city, and she came to him, 
saying: Avenge me of my adversary. 

And he would not for a long time. But afterwards he said within 
himself : Although I fear not God, nor regard man, 

Yet because this widow is troublesome to me, I will avenge her, 
lest continually coming she weary me. 

And the Lord said: Hear what the unjust judge saith. 

And will not God revenge His elect who cry to Him day and 
night ; and will He have patience in their regard? 

I say to you, ‘hat He will quickly revenge them. But yet the Son 
of Man, when He cometh, shall He find, think you, faith on earth? 
(St. Luke, XVIII: 1-8) 

The meaning here is clearly stated in the initial observa- 
tion of the evangelist as well as in the closing words of the 
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Master. It is an exhortation to trustful and persevering 
prayer. Even a man without a conscience yields to that. 
How much more wili the merciful God hear such prayer! 
But this seems to exhaust the meaning of the parable. One 
cannot say that the unjust judge is an image of God and 
it is no use to inquire about the meaning of the widow, her 
adversary, and the city. 


Thus in every parable there is one main idea. But fre- 
quently there are accidental circumstances more or less 
connected with the leading thought that deserve special 
consideration. In this case we speak of an allegory or at 
least of allegoric parts. As an example we quote the parable 
of the wise and foolish virgins: 

Then shall the kingdom of heaven be like to ten virgins, who 
taking their lamps went out to meet the bridegroom and the bride. 

And five of them were foolish, and five wise. 

But the five foolish, having taken their lamps, did not take oil 
with them; 

But the wise took oil in their vessels with the lamps. 

And the bridegroom tarrying, they all slumbered and slept. 


And at midnight there was a cry made: Behold the bridegroom 
cometh, go ye forth to meet him. 

Then all those virgins arose and trimmed their lamps. 

And the foolish said to the wise: Give us of your oil, for our 
lamps are gone out. 

The wise answered, saying: Lest perhaps there be not enough for 
us and for you, go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves. 

Now whilst they went to buy, the bridegroom came; and they that 
were ready, went in with him to the marriage, and the door was 
shut. 

But at last come also the other virgins, saying: Lord, Lord, open 
to us. 

But he answering said: Amen | say to you, I know you not. 

Watch ye therefore, because you know not the day nor the hour. 
(St. Matthew, XXV: 1-13) 

The conclusion clearly points out the leading idea: 
Watch! Be prepared for the all-decisive hour. The meaning 
evidently is: the wise virgins are the good Christians who 
live in God’s grace; the foolish virgins, on the contrary, are 
the sinners who place their eternal welfare in the balance; 
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and the bridegroom who pronounces the final word is the 
eternal Judge—the Son of Man of verse thirty-one, the 
king of verses thirty-four and forty of the same chapter. 
The marriage is the “kingdom” destined for the “Blessed 
of the Father” (St. Matthew, XXV:34). To enter there 
one must personally fulfill the conditions and not rely en- 
tirely on the help of others. Not only positive transgressions 
but also culpable neglect of duty is the reason for exclusion. 
Hence we can inquire into the meaning of the bride, the 
lamps, the oil, the oil-sellers, the ten virgins, etc. It is pos- 
sible that one or another of the details had a definite pur- 
pose. But certainly not all of them. There always remain 
circumstances which in themselves express no definite truth, 


but are only added to give the leading idea form, color, and 
ornament. 


This holds good of parables in which the allegorical char- 
acter or, in other words, the special meaning of the principal 
parts, appears with more than usual clearness. 

Hear ye another parable: There was a man, a householder who 
planted a vineyard, and made a hedge round about it, and dug in it a 
press, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen ; and went into 
a strange country. 

And when the time of the fruits drew nigh, he sent his servants to 
the husbandmen, that they might receive the fruits thereof. 

And the husbandmen laying hands on his servants, beat one, and 
killed another, and stoned another. 

Again he sent other servants more than the former, and they did 
to them in like manner. 

And last of all he sent to them his son, saying: They will rever- 
ence my son. 

But the husbandmen seeing the son, said among themselves: This 
is the heir; come, let us kill him and we shall have his inheritance. 

And taking him, they cast him forth out of the vineyard and 
lulled him. 


When therefore the lord of the vineyard shall come, what will 
he do to those husbandmen? 


They say to Him: He will bring those evil men to an evil end, 
and will let out his vineyard to other husbandmen, that shall render 
him the fruit in due season. 

Jesus saith to them: Have you never read in the Scriptures: The 
stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of 
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the corner? By the Lord this has been done; and it is wonderful in 
our eyes. 
Therefore I say to you, that the kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and shall be given to a nation yielding the fruits thereof. 
And whosoever shall fall on this stone, shall be broken; but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind him to powder. 


And when the chief priests and Pharisees had heard his parables, 
they knew that He spoke of them. (St. Matthew, XXI: 33-45) 

The leading thought of this parable is the prediction of 
the rejection and punishment of unbelieving Israel and the 
call of the gentiles. The Saviour Himself at the conclusion 
explicitly calls our attention to this, and the chief priests 
and the Pharisees knew that He spoke of them. But nobody 
denies that other things may be learned here: the history of 
the Chosen People is described in a passage borrowed from 
the Prophet Isaias in which Jahve Himself is the Lord of 
the vineyard, “‘and the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the 
house of Israel” (Isaias, V: 7. One recognizes in the “serv- 
ants,” the prophets of old, and in the “‘husbandmen,” Jerusa- 
lem “that kills the prophets” (St. Matthew, XXIII:37). 
One cannot doubt Jesus presents Himself as the Son of God 
—according to St. Mark (XII:6) as the “only and well- 
beloved” Son of God—and clearly predicts His future death 
by violence as the last and greatest crime of the Jewish 
leaders. But one may consider it doubtful whether “casting 
forth out of the vineyard” applies to His being handed over 
to the gentiles or the crucifixion outside the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. Probably no special meaning is attached to the words 
“hedge, press and tower”—though collectively they are a 
striking image of the loving care with which Jahve guided 


and protected the Chosen People in the days of the Old 
Testament. 


This distinction between parable and allegory has in 
recent years received strange treatment at the hands of two 
critics, Julicher and Loisy. They have proclaimed the singu- 
lar idea that the Lord only presented as “real” parables 
those in which the figurative language is confined solely to 
one point. Where “allegories” or “allegorical traits” are 
observed they conclude that the parable has no longer its 
original form but has been “allegorized,” that is, changed, 
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modified, distorted by tradition or by the evangelists. They 
displayed considerable critical acumen in removing these 
later modifications and thus discovering the “original” sim- 
ple parables free from allegorizing accretions. 


We are sufficiently bold to call this procedure playing with 
the text because the assumed assertion that the Saviour 
knew only one sort of “real” parable is absolutely ground- 
less, and their entire process of “critical research” hangs in 
the air. One is almost inclined to think that the evangelists 
had forseen this “playing with the text,” and protested 
against it in advance. At least they have imparted to us 
certain explanations, added to the parables by Jesus Him- 


self—and the most important of these are thoroughly alle- 
gorical. 


Remember, for example, the parables of the sower who 


went out to sow his seed, and of the good seed and the 
cockle. Of the first He says: 


Now the parable is this: The seed is the word of God. 


And they by the wayside are they that hear ; then the devil cometh, 
and taketh the word out of their heart, lest believing they should be 
saved. 

Now they upon the rock are they who when they hear, receive 
the word with joy; and these have no roots, for they believe for a 
while, and in time of temptation they fall away. 

And that which fell among thorns, are they who have heard, and 


going their way, are choked with the cares and riches and pleasures 
of this life, and yield no fruit. 


But that on the good ground, are they who in a good and perfect 
heart, hearing the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit in patience. 
(St. Luke, VIIT: 11-15) 

You see how each detail of the parable has its own special 


meaning. In the second the details explained are still more 
numerous: 


Then having sent away the multitudes, He came into the house, 


and His disciples came to Him, saying, Expound to us the parable 
of the cockle of the field. 


Who made answer and said to them: He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of Man. 


And the field is the world. And the good seed are the children of 
the kingdom. And the cockle are the children of the wicked one. 
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And the enemy that sowed them, is the devil. But the harvest is 
the end of the world. And the reapers are the angels. 


Even as cockle therefore is gathered up, and burned with fire, so 
shall it be at the end of the world. 


The Son of Man shall send His angels and they shall gather out 
of His kingdom all scandals, and them that work iniquity. 

And shall cast them into the furnace of fire: There shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. 

Then shall the just shine as the sun, in the kingdom of their 
Father. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. (St. Matthew, 
XIII: 36-43) 

To continue their plan the critics must naturally have 
recourse to the assertion that these explanations were not 
given by Jesus Himself but have been imagined by the evan- 
gelists who had no knowledge of the true meaning of the 
parable. 


Let it be sufficient to make the simple observation that 
the figurative language placed on the lips of the Great 
Teacher by the evangelists is as diverse and variant in form 
as it is in matter; that the comparison and parable, the 
fictitious story and the true narrative, the simple parable 
and the composite allegory are equally at His service and 
that frequently the one literary form without hurt or hin- 
drance gradually flows into another. Not criticism but only 
arbitrary treatment of the sacred text can attribute one part 
to the Master and the other to the disciples. 


It is true that teaching in parables has the characteristic 
of presenting a religious and moral truth as if it were 
covered with a light transparent veil which beclouds it for 
the frivolous and superficial hearer, but urges the earnest 
seeker after truth to more diligent inquiry. A certain amount 
of good will and application is necessary for accurate under- 
standing. The seed of the almond is not observed by the 
sluggard, who is unwilling to make the effort to open the 
shell. Not without reason we hear sometimes at the end of 
comparison and parable the words of warning: ‘He that 


hath ears to hear, let him hear.” (St. Matthew, XIII: 9, 
43) 
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There were, alas, too many who had ears but who were 
unwilling to hear. Further instruction in “the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven” was not for these. They heard the 
parables without that good will and earnest application with 
which to penetrate into their meaning. Thus, says Christ, 
the prophecy of Isaias is fulfilled in them: 

By hearing you shall hear, and shall not understand: and seeing 
you shall see, and shall not perceive. 

For the heart of this people is grown gross, and with their ears 
they have been dull of hearing, and their eyes have they shut: lest at 
any time they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and be converted, and I should 
heal them. (St. Matthew, XIII: 14-15) 


To the hearers, lacking in good will to set themselves free 
from Jewish prejudices for an early Messianic kingdom, 
more than one parable about the kingdom of heaven must 
have remained unintelligible without further explanation. 
Think, for example, about the parables of the mustard seed 
and the leaven which predict the future extension and uni- 
versally beneficent influence of Christ’s Church but which, 
like a number of other prophecies, are only seen in their 
full light after their fulfillment. The question may be asked 
whether the apostles themselves, when they first heard the 
words of their Master, immediately grasped the profound 
meaning, the requisite of perfect self-denial contained in the 
image of the seed of grain, and the intimate supernatural 
union with Christ imaged forth in the parable of the vine 
and the branches. A doctrine of so great importance as the 
abrogation of circumcision, and in general, of the ritual 
ordinances of the Old Law, we find nowhere in the Gospels 
stated in explicit words. But it lies hidden in two parables, 
preserved by the three Synoptics, and thus expressed in St. 
Luke: 

And He spoke also a similitude to them: That no man putteth a 
piece of new garment upon an old garment: otherwise he both 
rendeth the new, and the piece taken from the new agreeth not with 
the old. 

And no man putteth new wine into old bottles, otherwise the new 


wine will break the bottles, and it will be spilled and the bottles will 
be lost. 
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But new wine must be put into new bottles, and both are pre- 
served. (St. Luke, V: 36-38) 

Only in the course of time the new order of salvation 
would show itself in its beneficent influence, as fresh wine 
which has not at first its full value. 

And no man drinking old, hath presently a mind to new: for he 
saith, The old is better. (St. Luke, V : 39) 

But the Divine Teacher—I hear some protest—no doubt 
proposed His parables in order to be understood.’ Very true, 
but not to be understood fully, by everybody, immediately, 
and without effort. He willed also, as an example for His 
followers, to scatter not only “the good seed” on good soil, 
but also on the wayside, on rocky soil, and amidst the thorns. 
Even that which fell on good soil would bear fruit, in some 
thirty, in other sixty, and only in a few, a hundred-fold. 

If this is true of Jesus’ teaching in general, it is especially 
so regarding His instruction in parables. They impart truth 
not as a young plant but as a seed, a germ which must be 


developed in the soul of the hearer or reader by free co- 
operation. 


The very wealth of meaning often hidden in allegorical 
details, and which strangely enough some want to deny of 
the Master and attribute to His disciples, shows the deep, 
many-sided genius Who reaches by His instruction the 
highest end with the most insignificant means and brings 
forth fruit one hundred-fold. 

Who hath ears to hear, let him hear and gather for him- 
self earnestly and diligently the plentiful harvest. For there 
are some evangelical parables of which every word, by 
serious meditation, reveals a new lesson of practical Chris- 
tian wisdom, fountains from which ever flow new truths in 
inexhaustible abundance. 

Read once again the parable of the Prodigal Son, “the 
queen of parables,” a worthy close to our numerous quota- 
tions. 

The mercy of the heavenly Father toward the converted 
sinner may be called the leading idea. Jesus’ self-defence 


*“Jesus never spoke except to enlighten His hearers.”—Loisy: Etudes 
Evangeliques, page 93. 
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against the accusations of the Pharisees (St. Luke, XV: 2) 
may be said to be the proxiinate end. The commiserating 
love of both is at the same time an example for every Chris- 
tian to imitate. This example is, moreover, abundantly illus- 
trated by the conduct of the elder brother as a deterring 
example not to be followed. Also the aberration, with all its 
causes and tragic results, the serious, decisive and humble 
conversion, the rising and returning, the kindly and com- 
plete pardon with a number of merciful acts of benevolence, 
the privileged treatment which sometimes is given to a 
returned sinner, all these things and more are presented 
here as a striking figure of speech, in tangible form to eye 
and ear, to mind, to heart and conscience. 

And He said: A certain man had two sons. 

And the younger of them said to his father: Father, give me the 
portion of substance that falleth to me. And he divided unto them 
his substance. 

And not many days after, the younger son, gathering all together, 
went abroad into a far country, and there wasted his substance, liv- 
ing riotously. 

And after he had spent all, there came a mighty famine in that 
country, and he began to be in want. 

And he went and cleaved to one of the citizens of that country. 
And he sent him into his farm to feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks the swine 
did eat, and no man gave unto him. 

And returning to himself, he said: How many hired servants in 
my father’s house abound with bread, and I here perish with hunger. 

I will arise, and will go to my father, and say to him: Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and before thee: 

I am not worthy to be called thy son; make me as one of thy 
servants. 

And rising up he came to his father. And when he was yet a 
great way off, his father saw him, and was moved with compassion, 
and running to him fell upon his neck, and kissed him. 

And the son said to him: Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and before thee; I am not now worthy to be called thy son. 

And the father said to his servants: Bring forth quickly the first 
robe, and put it on him, and puta ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
teet; 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat and 
make merry, 
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Because this my son was dead, and is come to life again, was lost, 
and is found. And they .egan to be merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field, and when he came and drew 
nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. 


And he called one of the servants, and asked what these things 
meant. 


And he said to him: Thy brother is come, and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him safe. 


And he was angry and would not go in. His father therefore 
coming out began to entreat him. 


And he answering, said to his father: Behold, for so many years 
do I serve thee, and I have never transgressed thy commandment, 
and yet thou hast never given me a kid to make merry with my 
friends. 

But as soon as this thy son is come, who hath devoured his sub- 
stance with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 

But he said to him: Son, thou art always with me and all I have 
is thine. 

But it was fit that we should make merry and be glad, for this my 
son was dead, and is come to life again; he was lost, and is found. 
(St. Luke, XV: 11-32) 


Is not this page sufficient to stamp the Gospel of St. Luke 
as an immortal document? 


Finally, for historical criticism the comparisons of the 
Gospels have an extraordinary value, especially those 
couched in the form of a story or a parable in the stricter 
sense. This method of teaching, as far as we know, must 
have been in those days the exclusive property of the 
Teacher of Nazareth. Similitudes, worked out more or less 
in allegorical form, were an ordinary mode of expression in 
Old Testament doctrinal wisdom. But parabolic stories in 
the collective books of the Old Testament can be pointed 
out only with very rare exceptions. We know only the par- 
able proposed by Nathan to David of the rich man who 
took from the poor man his only lamb. But the story of the 
trees who elect a king (Judges, IX: 8-18) must be classed 
as a fable. In the books of the New Testament, outside the 
Gospels, the narrative parable is unknown, not only in the 
Epistles of St. Paul and the other apostles, and the Apoca- 
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lypse of St. John, but also in the preaching of the apostles as 
far as it has been preserved for us, the more so, because the 
Acts are written by the same St. Luke who has bequeathed 
to us in his Gospel so many parables of Jesus and, conse- 
quently, had an open eye for the beauty and usefulness of 
this method. Of the Jewish teachers of those days nothing 
is known that resembles the parables of the Gospels. The 
few things in the Talmud that are somewhat similar are of a 
later date. Briefly, of Jesus alone we read that He was 
accustomed to speak in parables of His surroundings but of 
the oldest Christian teachers who succeeded Him rather the 
contrary seems to be the fact. Then it is also in the highest 
degree improbable that the tradition of earliest Christian- 
ity, written down by the evangelists, would have placed on 
the lips of the Master parables which, in fact, He had never 
spoken. The very fact that parables were not in use in the 
first days of the Church makes it absolutely unthinkable 
that they originated in the minds of the evangelists and 
were falsely attributed to the Savior. Thus of all the sayings 
of the Lord it is exactly the parables that bear most clearly 
the seal of authenticity, and by their form and nature are to 
be acknowledged as the genuine words of Jesus.* 

Finally, however, because various kinds of figurative lan- 
guage are found in the same circle of ideas and are closely 
related to each other, we find in this arrangement another 
reason to exclude all doubt concerning the authenticity of 
other more or less elaborated comparisons which are very 
numerous in the Gospels. 


* See Batiffol: L’Enseignement de Jesus, pages 17-20. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


THE VOCABULARY OF WORK-BOOK ONE, “JESUS 
THE CHRIST CHILD” * 


SISTER MARY DOLORES, O.S.B. 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Part Ii 


To be practical, a Course in Religion for the elementary 
schools should be in close vocabulary relationship with 
elementary readers. It is particularly desirable that this 
close relationship of vocabulary should be present between 
a first grade Religion book and the first grade reader. Such 
a relationship will be a measure of the vocabulary difficulty 
of the first grade Religion text. 


With a view, therefore, of checking its vocabulary diffi- 
culty, Work-Book One, Jesus the Christ Child, has been 
compared in vocabulary with nine series of first grade read- 
ers published between the years 1929 and 1935. Four of 
the series were devised for the public schools and five for 


* Part I of this study was published in the January, 1937 issue of this 
magazine. The study is based on: Rev. Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., and 
Sister Mary Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B., Work-Book One, Jesus the Christ 
Child, “A Course in Religion.” Chicago: The Archdiocese of Chicago School 
Board, 1935. 
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the Catholic schools. The nine series are the following, the 
first four being for use in public schools: 
“Unit Activity Series” (Silver Burdett) 1935. 
“Childhood Readers” (Scribner’s) 1932. 
“Work-Play Readers” (Macmillan) 1930. 
“The Children’s Bookshelf” (Ginn) 1934. 
“Cathedral Basic Readers” (Scott Foresman) 1931. 
““Misericordia Readers” (Rand McNally) 1935. 
“The Marywood Readers” (Macmillan) 1931. 
“American Cardinal Readers” (Benziger) 1929. 
“The Catholic Child Readers” (Winston) 1929. 

Table III gives a picture of the occurrence of words in 
Jesus the Christ Child in terms of their use in pre-primer, 
primer, or first reader of nine series of readers frequently 
used in the first grade. Frequency of repetition is not given, 
since all good readers make ample provision for repetition. In 
reading these columns interpret “?” to signify occurrence of 
the word in the pre-primer, “*” in the primer, and “” in 
the first reader. The “Childhood Readers,” the ““Work-Play 
Readers” and the “Catholic Child Readers” do not have a 
pre-primer. 

After Table III follows immediately Table IV in which 
the totals of common words between the Work-Book One, 
Jesus the Christ Child, and the different series of first grade 
readers are listed. The total number of common words is 
given in regard to each individual book of the series and 
some combinations of them. For the totals of the combina- 
tions the percentages of common words have been included 
in the table. 

The total number of common words between Work-Book 
One, Jesus the Christ Child, the first book of the De Paul 
Course in Religion and a primer or, when there is a pre- 
primer, the pre-primer and primer combined of the public 
school series, vary between 106 and 125 or between 37 and 
43 per cent. The total number of common words in regard 
to the primers of Catholic school series is between 126 and 
148, or between 43 and 51 per cent. When the comparison 
is instituted for all readers of the first grade in the different 
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series the total number of common words for the public 
school readers lies between 147 and 167 or between 51 and 
58 per cent. In regard to the Catholic readers the total 
number of common words is between 181 and 193, or be- 
tween 62 and 67 per cent. The figures given are for all 
common words whether religious or not. When the per- 
centages are calculated on the basis of the non-religious 
words they are higher. In regard to the public school primers 
or pre-primers and primers combined, the percentages vary 
from 46 to 55 per cent, and in regard to the Catholic school 
books, from 55 to 65 per cent. For the pre-primer, primer, 
and first reader combined the percentages for the public 
school series are from 64 to 73 per cent, and for the Catholic 
school series from 80 to 84 per cent. 


The first grade readers of the different series have much 
larger vocabularies than the Work-Book One of the De Paul 
Course in Religion. The vocabularies for the bocks are the 
following: 

Jesus the Christ Child, Work-Book One............. 290 
Unit Activity First Grade Reader 486 
Childhood First Grade Reader.................... 444 
Work-Play First Grade Reader 586 
Children’s Bookshelf First Grade Reader 636 
Catholic Basic First Grade Reader 526 
Misericordia First Grade Reader 

Marywood First Grade Reader 503 
American Cardinal First Grade Reader 513 
Catholic Child First Grade Reader 


The vocabulary of Work-Book One is exceeded by the 
vocabularies of the various first grade readers by 154 to 346 
words. Since these readers are used beginning with the 
second semester and since the number of words in Work- 
Book One for the first semester is small, the Work-Book is 
considered easier for the second semester than are any of 
the first grade readers. 

The vocabulary integration of Work-Book One with the 
Cathedral Basic Primer compares favorably with that of 
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the four Curriculum Foundation Books. Table V gives the 
story. 
TABLE V 
VOCABULARY INTEGRATION OF WORK-BOOK ONE AND 
THE FOUR CURRICULUM FOUNDATION WITH 
THE CATHEDRAL BASIC ONE 


| Words not 
NAMES OF BOOKS | Number of | in Basic 


Words | One 
Jesus the Christ Child, Work-Book One | 109 
Number Stories, Book I , | 102 
Art Stories, Book I.. } 117 
Health Stories, Book iL. : 137 
Science Stories, Book I | 138 


Having given the characteristics of the vocabulary in 
detail, a short resume is in order. The total number of dif- 
ferent words in Work-Book One, Jesus the Christ Child, 
is 290, of which 229 are secular words and 61 religious. The 
readers of nine series of first grade reading books published 
between 1929 and 1935 have from 444 to 636 different 
words; that is, they contain from 154 to 346 more different 
words than the Religion Work-Book. The Work-Book, 
therefore, is considerably easier than any of the nine readers. 

The simplicity of the vocabulary of Work-Book One is 
put into relief when the vocabulary is compared with scien- 
tific word lists. Every word except one occurs in the Thorn- 
dike list and 96% in the first 1,000. Of the 229 non-religious 
words, 97% are in the Gates list for primary grades and 
72% in the first rank. Even with the Kindergarten list the 
Work-Book has 76% of its non-religious words in common. 

Work-Book One, Jesus the Christ Child, can be very 
easily used with primers and pre-primers that have appeared 
since 1929. Of its vocabulary between 43 to 51% appear 
in the primers and pre-primers of the Catholic series, and 
between 37 and 43% in those of the public school series. 

In simplicity the vocabulary of the Religion text com- 
pares very favorably with the vocabulary of modern first 
readers. While Work-Book One has 109 words which do 
not occur in the Cathedral Basic One, the Curriculum Foun- 
dation Books, which have been specially constructed to go 
along with Cathedral Basic One, have between 102 and 138 


words; only one of the four Curriculum Foundation Books 
has a less number of words. 





THE “HIGHWAY TO HEAVEN SERIES” 


EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 
Institute of Catechetical Research, Marquette University Graduate School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Eprror’s Note: The JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION has already pub- 
lished articles dealing with “The Spiritual Way,” “The Chicago Course in 
Religion,” and “The Christ Life Series.” It is with pleasure, therefore, we pre- 


sent to our readers Part I of Dean Fitzpatrick’s exposition of “The Highway 
to Heaven Series”. 


Part I. THE ORIGIN AND PLANNING OF THE SERIES 


The editor of the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
has asked me to present in the series of articles on elemen- 
tary school religious texts a discussion of the “Highway to 
Heaven Series” and its basic Religion-in-Life Curriculum. I 
shall make an objective presentation of these texts in such 
a manner as to give the reader some idea of how the series 
came to be written, what were the underlying principles, and 
the specific qualities of the textbooks, teachers’ manuals 
and supplementary volumes. The sequence of articles will 
therefore be: 

Part I. The Origin and Planning of the Series 
Part II. The Underlying Ideas 
Part III. The Special Features 


I. THE NEED FOR ELEMENTARY TEXTS IN RELIGION 


Soon after I came to Marquette University in 1924 as a 
professor of education I felt that the education department 
should devote its energy to the supreme task of Catholic 
education: religious education on the elementary school 
level. The problems were studied, books were collected, the 
periodicals were read, and the neglect of the subject in the 
light of both the need and the opportunity was a revelation. 
A library that ultimately became the Library of the Cate- 
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chetical Institute of Marquette University was collected, 
courses were planned and later given, and theses on reli- 
gious education were assigned. When a community super- 
visor of one of the larger religious communities, who was a 
member of the curriculum committee, came for help and 
the diocesan superintendent reinforced the request we gladly 
undertook the work for which we were preparing. The result 
was the “Highway to Heaven Series” and the Religion-in- 
Life Curriculum. 


II. PLANNING THE HIGHWAY TO HEAVEN SERIES 


The “Highway to Heaven Series” and the Religion-in- 
Life Curriculum on which it is based were definitely con- 
ceived in advance as a whole. It is not patchwork. It is an 
organized unified whole. The plan was announced and out- 
lined in detail in the Religion-in-Life Curriculum, which was 
originally published in the Catholic School Journal in 1930. 
For several years preceding this date a plan was under con- 
sideration and the specific formulation was crystallized 
when eight experienced and excellent teachers of religion in 
elementary schools, one from each grade, gave up their 
summer for cooperation in the enterprise. The cooperation 
of priests in the seminary, in parishes, in Catholic colleges 
and universities was sought and secured. The underlying 
pedagogical principles were definitely formulated and pub- 
lished first in the October, November, and December 1930 
numbers of the Catholic School Journal. The last of the 
formal textbooks of the “Highway to Heaven Series,” We 
Pray the Mass, was published only a few months ago after 
three manuscripts for the book had been rejected. The plan- 
ning and execution of the planning of the series and of the 
curriculum, dating from two years prior to the Religion-in- 
Life Curriculum, has extended now over eight years. There 
remains to be accomplished the collection of religious poems 
in convenient form for teachers and pupils in intermediate 
grades and the junior high school years, and a text of the 
Gospel story for an appreciative rounding out of the whole 
curriculum in the eighth grade. 

The plan was made, but no date was set for the comple- 
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tion, nor was a schedule made. The persons best fitted to do 
the work were sought, and they were given as much time 
as needed. Conferences were frequent, revision was the 
order of the day. Classroom tests were frequent, and criti- 
cisms by teachers of experience were encouraged. Books 
came out when they were satisfactory. The order was not 
the grade order as the following list shows: 


The Basic Curriculum Dates of the Imprimatur 
1. The Religion-in-Life Curriculum........July 14, 1931 (beginning 
Catholic School Journal 
December, 1930) 
The Texts 
1. The Book of the Holy Child February 5, 1931 
2. The Life of Our Savior...............--- wisest September 11, 1933 
3. The Life of the Soul................... poesia spiecbacsaiiodens May 6, 1932 
4. Before Christ Came 
5. The Vine and the Branches............-....-------0--------- March 15, 1934 
6. We Pray the Mess........................... sins harennlaneeiniaii June 24, 1936 
7-8. The Highway to God ....-February 23, 1933 
Teachers Aids and Manuals 
1. First Grade Teachers Plan Book and Manual....June 16, 1934+ 
2. Second Grade Teachers Plan Book and 
Manual October 25, 1933 
3. Third Grade Teachers Plan Book and 
Manual February 14, 1933 
4. Fourth Grade Teachers Plan Book and Manual....April 7, 1933 
5. Fifth Grade Teachers Plan Book and Manual....March 15, 1934 
7-8. Practical Problems in Religion...............0-------+- March 15, 1934 


Supplementary 
1--3. Religious Poems for Little Folks 


III, INTEGRATED COMPREHENSIVE TEACHING OF RELIGION ON 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


In short, the “Highway to Heaven Series” and the Reli- 
gion-in-Life Curriculum is a comprehensive, organized and 
unified presentation of religion on the elementary school 


*A Plan Book and Manual for the first grade was previously issued that 
received the “imprimatur” on September 3, 1931, of George Cardinal Mundelein. 
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level. It was not hastily put together. It set no dates for its 
completion. It took as long to do each piece of work as was 
necessary to do it competently. 

What idea is embodied in this series? It was not designed 
merely to teach more effectively the doctrinal truths of the 
Catechism, although it accomplished that. It definitely set 
out to make teaching religion a highway to Heaven. It did 
this by making religion a living thing. That is the reason the 
curriculum is called the Religion-in-Life Curriculum, and the 
texts are called the “Highway to Heaven Series’. The super- 
natural end was always dominant. The child was to culti- 
vate the disposition and the will to cooperate with God’s 
grace. It was to be what Archbishop Murray calls an appeal 
to the will of man through the mind of man. 


A little more definitely we were planning, instead of mere 
memorization of the doctrinal truths of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, a Catholic culture. The curriculum would use the doc- 
trinal truths but it would relate them to the child’s life. It 
would use religious hymns, religious poetry, and poetry 
emphasizing the virtues. It would use Old and New Testa- 
ment history and Church history. It would use the Liturgy. 
It would use the practical situations of life. It would use the 
practice of religion. These were not merely so many ele- 
ments; they would be interpreted into a progressive, cumu- 
lative, reinforcing whole. 


IV. THE BASIC USE OF THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM 


We made another practical decision in this preliminary 
planning: to base the center of doctrinal truth as far as the 
student was concerned on the Baltimore Catechism. No 
careful student can fail to realize that for the authors, the 
Roman Catechism, i.e., Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
was the theological guide. 


While there are some murmurings regarding the accuracy 
of the theological refinements in some questions of the 
Baltimore Catechism and suggestions for improving certain 
questions, the Baltimore Catechism was still the one “pre- 
pared and enjoined” by the Baltimore Council. It was the 
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Catechism most generally used in the United States. It was 
the Catechism on which practically all the Sisters teaching 
in elementary schools and parish priests were brought up. 

The plan never contemplated the rejection of the cate- 
chetical questions and answers, but it was to place them at 
the end of a teaching period or process as the definite formu- 
lation of the truths the child learns. This was clearly mani- 
fested in the first doctrinal book of the series published in 
1932, the Life of the Soul, in which the questions and an- 
swers from the Baltimore Catechism were included as the 
“Christian Doctrine Summaries” at the end of each chapter. 
The Baltimore Catechism was to be prepared for definitely 
before its concisely worded theological truths were presented 
to the child. It was to be related to the Old and New Testa- 
ment, the Liturgy, the practical situations, and the practice 
of religion, including prayer. 


V. THERE IS A DEFINITE PLAN AND HELP FOR THE 
TEACHER OF RELIGION 


We made still another practical decision: to provide every 


help to the teacher for making the series of textbooks effec- 
tive. The organization of material is indicated, supplemen- 
tary material is listed, and methods of teaching and effective 
teaching devices are proposed. Even excellent textbooks do 
not teach themselves, so every aid is provided for the 
teacher to make these textbooks instruments in developing 
a living faith and a Christian character. In short, the plan 
provides both for the teacher as well as for the pupil. 

The teacher’s plan books and manuals, the collection of 
religious poems and the practical problems in religion are 
just as integral a part of the plan as are the textbooks. The 
manuals and plan books are a comprehensive specific treat- 
ment of the problem of teaching religion on the elementary 
school level. For the young teacher they furnish very prac- 
tical and definite plans and devices, and for the experienced 
teacher they are helpful in the variety of suggestions offered. 

Moreover, these manuals and plan books facilitate greatly 
the work of the parish priests in the classroom teaching of 
religion. This is especially so because of the week by week 
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assignments. The parish priest can always indicate to the 
classroom teacher what he wishes done in the periods be- 
tween his visits, if he does not teach all the religion himself. 
He can easily keep in touch with the situations in each 
classroom, if he wishes. To the extent that he delegates the 
teaching of religion, such a program as is outlined becomes 
proportionately essential. 


VI. SUMMARY OF PART ONE 


The “Highway to Heaven Series” is based on the Reli- 
gion-in-Life Curriculum. Both titles are significant. The 
supernatural objective is stressed as the fundamental aspect 
of religious instruction and religious training. What is signifi- 
cant, too, is that what was aimed at was not merely a 
knowledge of religion, although that must be known and 
accurately, but a religious culture and a religious character 
—the Christian. The aim was the spiritual formation of life 
with God’s grace. 


The series and the curriculum were integrated into a pro- 
gressive, cumulative, reinforcing whole. They were the work 
of many people, utilizing many types of experience, the lay 
educator, the classroom teacher, lay religious and the parish 
priest, and priests learned in theology, in the liturgy and in 
the spiritual life. They utilized for the doctrinal center of 
instruction for the children the Baltimore Catechism because 
it was prepared and enjoined by the Baltimore Council and 
because both parish priests and religious teaching in the 
elementary schools knew it thoroughly. Moreover, every 
resource of pedagogy was to be placed at the service of the 
teacher in specific form. The time of everyone concerned 
with religious instruction is conserved and practical aids 
are numerous. 





INSTRUCTING LITTLE CHILDREN 


THE DEATH OF JESUS AND THE ACT OF CONTRITION 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Church 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprror’s Notre: In the October, 1936, issue we began the publication of 
excerpts from some new material by Father Sullivan, prepared for the use of 
teachers who instruct little children. The content was prepared to use with the 
author’s First Communion Catechism, published by George Grady, 445 West 
4lst Street, New York. 


Lesson 4. To arouse love and sympathy for the suffering 
Jesus. 

In this lesson the name “Jesus” is mentioned frequently. 

Insist that the children bow their heads each time that the 


Holy Name is mentioned. 


When assigning the lesson, after reading and explaining 
the questions and answers, hold a crucifix or point to a 
crucifix, and explain how Jesus suffered and died while on 
the cross. Explain the difference between a cross and a 
crucifix. Excite love and sympathy for God’s Son, Who died 
in this way to help us to reach heaven. If possible, a small 
crucifix or a picture of the crucifixion should be given to 
each child. 

Some reference should be made to the teachings of Jesus 
during the three years of His public life. A brief review of 
these three years is advisable. 

On the recitation day for this lesson, tell the complete 
story of the sufferings and death of Jesus. It will aid the 
teacher and will be helpful to the children if an illustrated 
booklet of the Stations of the Cross is displayed while telling 
the story. It would be of greater benefit if a booklet could 
be given to each child. 
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After explaining the fourteen pictures in the booklet on 
the Stations, ask where these pictures can be seen in the 
church. Inform the children that this is something new for 
them to learn—how to make the Stations of the Cross. 
Explain how they are made: First say an Act of Contrition 
at the altar rail. Then going to the first, stop at each of the 
fourteen stations. At each station there is a little visit with 
Jesus. The visit can be made in a kneeling, standing or sit- 
ting position. During the visit look at the station picture 
and think how Jesus suffered and died. A prayer may be 
said at each station; also a prayer may be said after com- 
pleting the stations. But the important requirement is the 
visit in thought, with the suffering Jesus, at each of the 
fourteen stations. 

If convenient, lead the children around to the fourteen 
stations, explaining each picture to them. Then suggest that 
each child make the Stations of the Cross after this class is 
dismissed, before or after each future class, and at any time 
that there is an opportunity to visit the church. During the 
next few classes at least, this practice should be mentioned, 
questioning the children so as to learn how many have 
adopted the suggestion of making the Stations of the Cross. 


The Crucifixion. Plockhorst’s picture, “The Crucifixion,” 
was used when planning the following. Permit a silent study 
of the picture. If time permits, read the Passion of Our 
Lord, St. Matthew, XXVI:20 to XXVII:66, while the chil- 
dren are studying the picture. Then ask the questions in 
Lesson 4 of the First Communion Catechism. Vi desired, 
select two teams of children and have them stand with their 
backs toward the picture to compete in answering questions 
concerning the picture. One point is to be given for each 
correct answer. The other children are to study the picture 
during the competition. 


Questions: What day does this picture show? At what 
time in the day? How long ago was it? How many crosses 
do you see? On which cross is Jesus hanging? In what direc- 
tion is He looking? How old is He? What is holding Jesus 
to the cross? What is on His head? Was Jesus God? Was 
He a man? Could Jesus come down from the cross? Is He 
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dying? What time did He die? How long have you been 
living on earth? How long did Jesus live on earth as the 
God-Man? Describe the picture of Jesus when He was a 
baby. Describe the picture when He was a boy. Which one 
in the picture is the Son of God? Can you see His Father? 
Where is His mother? Why is she sorrowful? What is Saint 
John doing? At Whom is Saint John looking? Why is Mary 
Magdalen kneeling? What sign have we to remind us of the 
Crucifixion? How does the Sign of the Cross resemble the 
cross on Calvary? Where was the body of Jesus the day 
after the Crucifixion? What did Jesus do the Sunday after 
the Crucifixion? Where in the Church is there a picture like 
this one? (Twelfth Station.) What sins caused Jesus to 
suffer in this way? (All.) How can we show love and sym- 
pathy for Jesus? 


Any picture of the Resurrection can be used to teach the 
story of Easter Sunday. While the children study the picture, 
read the version according to St. Mark, XVI:1-7. The 
teacher might stand with her back toward the picture and 
answer questions suggested by the children. Then the 
teacher can ask additional questions conformable to those 
suggested for the other pictures. While this suggestion has 
not been mentioned, in the study of all the pictures the 
children should be given time to ask questions about the 
pictures. 


THE ACT OF CONTRITION 


The plan for this prayer is the same as that suggested for 
the “Our Father’”’—flash cards with the proper and substi- 
tute words, and a blank space prayer-card, with the addition 
of a dramatization scheme. 


For the flash cards the following words are suggested: 
CONTRITION—SOrrow ; HEARTILY SORRY—feally sorry or very 
sorry; OFFENDED—displeased, hurt or pained; DETEST— 
hate; DREAD—fear or afraid of; Loss—losing; pAIns—suf- 
ferings or punishment; THEE—You; DESERVING OF—should 


*JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INstRUCTION, Vol. VII, No. 3 (November, 1936) 
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have or is worthy of; FIRMLY—sincerely or strongly; RE- 
SOLVE—promise; CONFESS—tell; AMEND—change or correct. 
The following is the arrangement for the blank space 
card: 

An Act of 


O my God! 

Ee ee 
And I __ all my sins, 

Because I ______ the __ of heaven, 

And the of hell, 

But most of all 

Because they offend — , my God, 

Who art all-good and ______ of all my love. 


[______+______—sr'with the help of Thy grace, 
 —_——— : 

To do penance, 

And to _ my life. Amen. 


The following is a suggestion for the dramatization: Two 
children, or the teacher and a child, can act the appointed 
parts. A prie-dieu is prepared with a crucifix placed before 
it. One child kneels on the prie-dieu, as in the confessional 
with hands clasped, head bowed, eyes cast down. This child 
recites the Act of Contrition while another child, or the 
teacher, interrupts the procedure by asking questions. Since 


the questioner represents God, this individual may be hidden 
from view. 


The preparation for this dramatization is very important 
and some teachers may consider it sufficient for the chil- 
dren. This preparation requires that all children be trained 
to recite the prayer-words in answer to the questions asked 
by the teacher; or one group of children may ask the ques- 
tions and another group may recite the prayer. To have the 
prayer and questions printed on a large card would be of 
assistance. 

QUESTIONS ACT OF CONTRITION 
O my God! 
What? I am heartily sorry 
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Why? For having offended Thee, 

What will you do? And I detest all my sins, 

Why? Because I dread the loss of 
heaven, 

What else do you fear? And the pains of hell, 

Why most of all are you But most of all because they 

sorry for your sins? offend Thee, 

Who am I? My God, 

What about Me? Who art all-good 

Of what am I deserving? And deserving of all my love. 

Do you make any promise? __I firmly resolve, 

With what help? With the help of Thy grace, 

To do what? To confess my sins, 

What else? To do penance, 

Will you change your life? And to amend my life. 
Amen. 

While the Crucifixion picture could be used with this 
prayer, teachers who desire a new picture can use Plock- 
horst’s picture of Mary Magdalen washing the feet of Jesus. 
The Scripture reading for this picture is taken from St. 
Luke, VII: 37-50. The dramatized version of the Act of 
Contrition may also be applied to the picture; the questions 
are asked by one representing Jesus and the answers, in the 


words of the prayer, are given by one representing Mary 
Magdalen. 


PREPARATION FOR FIRST HOLY COMMUNION 


The teacher should keep in mind the fact that success in learning 
the assigned section gives the children more confidence, a greater 
desire to attend class, and a more joyful feeling toward religion. 

From An Unpublished Manuscript on “Instructing Little 
Children” by Reverend P. Henry Sullivan. 





High School Religion 


A TEST ON MORAL THEOLOGY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS 


REVEREND BONAVENTURE JOSEPH GILMORE, O. CARM. 
Joliet Catholic High School 


Joliet, Illinois 


Epitor’s Note: We believe high school teachers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing sections that we have taken from Father Bonaventure’s dissertation, 
submitted to the graduate faculty of De Paul University in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. Next month we shall 
give in summary form the reactions of high school students to this test together 
with the author’s summary and conclusions. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to construct a test that will 
measure the correctness of conscience possessed by seniors 
in Catholic high schools, that is, a test that will gauge their 
ability to use the moral principles from their religion courses 
in deciding the morality of various ethical problems. This 
test will make no attempt at discovering the attitude of the 
seniors toward sin, or their direct knowledge of the ten com- 
mandments of God or the six commandments of the Church. 
It merely is concerned with their ability to distinguish be- 
tween actions which are mortal sins, venial sins, or no sins. 
Justification for this study was found in the possibility that 
it would be of value to students of the religious curriculum 
by pointing out to them some strong and weak points in our 
present instruction. It should also be of value to religion 
teachers generally by providing them with a means of ex- 
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ploring the moral opinions of their students and of compar- 
ing them with students in other Catholic high schools. 
The problem consisted of three parts: 


(1) It was necessary to construct a suitable test that 
would cover the field thoroughly and yet be easily and 
quickly administered. 


(2) This test must then be presented to a sufficiently 
large and varied group of seniors in Catholic high schools. 


(3) The results obtained on the test must then be ana- 
lyzed. 


Before going on to develop the problem it may be well to 
show the importance of the particular phase of religious 
education treated in this essay. The modern high school 
course in morals aims to do three things: to teach the stu- 
dent correct moral principles on which to base his actions; 
to motivate him toward making these principles his rule of 
life; and to give him practice in living according to them. 
Until recent years these last two functions of the religion 
course were more or less neglected. Now, however, with 
Catholic teachers turning their attention to the “psycho- 
logical” approach as opposed to the old-fashioned “‘theologi- 
cal” approach in moral education there may be danger that 
they fall into the opposite fault. Some teachers may pass 
too lightly over the teaching of exact principles of moral 
theology, condemning them as “narrow casuistry”’. 

Teachers who may be tempted to stress liturgy, mental 
prayer, ascetical theology, Catholic action, social justice and 
other such topics to the neglect of detailed instruction in 
distinguishing the guilt of various actions should give heed 
to the following considerations. 

First. Many innocent actions can become mortal sins 
through a mistaken conscience. The morality of a particular 
act is judged by the conscience of the one acting. Too much 
emphasis on “asceticism” may give rise to unnecessary occa- 
sions of mortal sin. Many children, for example, believe it 
is a serious sin to miss Mass on Holy Thursday. Some who 
believe this miss Mass and thereby commit the sin. More- 
over children who confuse a high ideal of perfection with 
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the moral law, when they fail to reach the high ideal, may 
decide that both are impractical and so abandon the one with 
the other. 


Error in the opposite direction—underestimating mortal 
sins—has effects even more vicious. Children sometimes in- 
nocently fall into evil actions which become habitual with 
them before they clearly realize the evil. Even when the 
mistake is not so serious bad effects follow. Anyone who 
has taught morality to children knows how difficult it is to 
convince them of the sinfulness of a mode of acting to which 
they have become accustomed. It is much easier to prevent 
by proper instruction, a bad attitude than to overcome that 
attitude once it is formed. 

Scandal, too, will be easily taken and given by one whose 
conscience is not correctly formed. 

Finally, a clear knowledge of the moral law constitutes 
motivation in itself. That law is seen to be reasonable and 
practical, and the fact that there is no vagueness or doubt 
present enables the young man or woman to keep his or her 
conscience free from any anxiety or wavering. Doubtfulness 


about the law together with the “take a chance” spirit of 
youth is probably responsible for many an early fall into 
sin. It is necessary then to insist that moral training begin 
by the formation of correct and exact consciences in our 
young people. They must be carefully guarded from both 
laxity and scrupulosity. Their consciences must be capable 
of distinguishing mortal from venial sin and venial from no 


1 


sin. 


II. CONSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEST 


In order that the collection of moral problems making up 
the proposed test might be comprehensive and significant, 
it was necessary to base them on the requirements of the 
high school course in morals. Accordingly, a syllabus was 
prepared enumerating in outline form the various topics that 
were considered to be of such primary importance that they 


*For the importance of this training cf. D. M. Prummer, O.P., Vademecum 
Theologiae Moralis. Freiburg, Germany: Herder & Co., 1923. P. 78. 
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should be known to every graduate of a Catholic high school. 

The material included in this syllabus was compared with 
the actual material on moral theology included in various 
popular textbooks of high school religion and was submitted 
for criticism to several priests, specialists in moral theology 
and experienced in teaching this matter to high school 
students. 


This syllabus is by no means intended to cover all of 
moral theology. It is restricted solely to the principles and 
topics necessary for the forming of a right conscience with 
regard to various possible situations of every-day life. 
Neither is it intended here to give a full and accurate state- 
ment of these principles. That can be found in any com- 
pendium of Moral Theology. The syllabus follows: 


OUTLINE OF ESSENTIAL MORAL PRINCIPLES 


PART I—GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Conditions necessary for an act to be sinful: 
(a) Some knowledge of the fact of the sin. 
(b) Freedom of choice. 
(c) Some consent of the will. 
Conditions necessary for an act to be mortally sinful: 
(a) Serious matter. 
(b) Sufficient reflection. 
(c) Tull consent of the will. 
Obligation to avoid proximate occasion of sin. 


Obligation of following our conscience even when invincibly 
erroneous. 


Obligation of deciding morality of our acts. 
Good end does not justify evil means. 


PART II—SPECIAL MORAL PRINCIPLES 


lirst Commandment : 

(a) Denial of Faith. 

(b) Concealment of Faith. 
(c) Superstition. 

Second Commandment : 
(a) Blasphemy ; oaths. 
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(b) Profanity. 
(c) Vulgarity. 
(d) Perjury. 
Third Commandment : 
(a) Obligation of hearing Mass. 
(1) Missing part of Mass. 
(2) Valid excuse from hearing Mass. 
(3) Holy days on which Mass must be heard. 
(b) Avoidance of servile work on Sunday. 
(1 Grave according to length of time. 
(2) Necessary and customary work allowed. 
(3) “Liberal” work permitted. 
Fourth Commandment : 
(a) Obedience owed to parents. 
(b) Respect owed to parents. 
(c) Control of parents over marriage. 


(d) Responsibility of parents for spiritual and material care 
of children. 


. Fifth Commandment : 
(a) Taking of human life. 
(1) Self defense. 
(b) Bodily injury. 
(c) Scandal (Spiritual injury). 
(d) Anger. 
. Sixth and Ninth Commandments : 
(a) Impure acts. 
(b) Immodesty, 1.e., thoughts, acts leading to impurity. 
(c) Vulgar stories. 
(d) Impure thoughts and desires. 
(e) Accidental sexual excitement—no consent. 
Seventh Commandment: 
(a) Serious amount against justice. 
(1) Absolute sum. 
(2) Relative sum. 
(b) Coalescence of small thefts. 
(c) Cooperation in crime. 


(d) Obligation of returning property to owner, no matter how 
obtained. 


(e) Destruction of property. 
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(£) Graft. 
(g) Gambling. 
. Eighth Commandment: 
(a) Lies. 
(b) Calumny. 
(c) Detraction. 

. Tenth Commandment—Envy, Jealousy. 

. Precepts of the Church; etc.: 

(a) Laws of fasting and abstinence. 

(b) Support of pastor. 

(c) Marriage laws. 

(d) Bad reading. 

(e) Laws and regulations regarding the Sacraments of Con- 
fession and Holy Communion. 

On the basis of the topics included in this outline, eighty 
moral problems were constructed. These problems consisted 
in the description of some life situation involving one of the 
basic moral principles. To answer the problem it is merely 
required that the student classify the action described 
therein as a mortal sin, a venial sin, or no sin. 

In the statement of these problems three aims were kept 
in mind:— 

First. Each problem should be unambiguous. That is, a 
theologically trained mind should find no room for reason- 
able doubt as to the degree of sinfulness of the act described. 

Second. The statement of the problem should contain no 
expressions that would offer to the reader an external indica- 
tion of the correct answer. 

Third. The problems should be real-life situations, as 
close to experience of high school seniors as possible. 


The first aim was secured by submitting the problems to 
several theologians and making repeated revisions until the 
problems were such that they could be agreed upon. Unfor- 
tunately it was not found possible to include all three ideals 
in each of the eighty problems. Since these aims are more or 
less opposed to each other, a compromise had to be affected 
at times. Some of the problems can therefore be criticized 
from one of the three aspects. 
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The preliminary experimental test is given in Appendix 
I. As will be seen, it consisted first of a short introduction. 
This was followed by the statements of the eighty moral 
problems. In columns along the right side of the test, there 
were placed after each problem three blank spaces corre- 
sponding to the three possible answers. To answer the prob- 
lem it was only necessary that a check be placed in the 
proper blank space. 

This preliminary test was given to sixty high school stu- 
dents. These students were invited to ask questions in order 
to clear up any doubts that might occur to them while tak- 
ing the test. These questions were noted. After each test a 
discussion was held about the various problems to see if 
they were understood as intended. The tests were then 
corrected; the number of errors made on each problem was 
tabulated; and the results studied with the aim of finding 
which problems were too simple and which were ambiguous, 
misleading or not sufficiently defined. 

The results of the preliminary test, that is, the number of 


errors made on each problem are given in Table I. 
TABLE I 
NUMBER OF INCORRECT ANSWERS MADE BY SIXTY HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS TO PROBLEMS IN THE PRELIM- 
INARY MORAL TEST 





No. of No. of | No. of | | No, of 

Problem| Errors | Problem| Errors | Problem| Errors | Problem| Errors 
21 0 41 43 61 | 12 
22 42 | 2 62 | 18 
23 43 63 5 
24 2 44 18 644 |) 88 
a 1 | 645 0 65 22 
26 | 46 16 66 | 40 
27 47 | 67 | 16 
28 48 6 68 5 
29 OC 49 9 
30 ; 50 (| 
31 51 
32 52 
33 53 
34 54 
35 55 
36 ; 56 
37 57 
38 58 
39 ; 59 
40 s 60 
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The number of errors it will be noted was particularly 
high, ranging from 51 to 32, on problems number 39, 23, 41, 
66, 64, 14, 17, 40, 6, and 24. Where this large number of 
errors seemed to be due to the statement of the problem, the 
problem was revised; where it seemed to be due to lack of 
knowledge on the part of the pupil, the problem was left 
unchanged. 


Likewise it will be noted in Table I, that no errors were 
made on five problems, numbers 18, 21, 37, 38, and 45. Of 
these, two were omitted on the revised test; the others it 
seemed better to retain. 


On the basis of the knowledge gained in administering 
this preliminary form the final form was now prepared. The 
revised problems which made up this final test will be given 
in Table II in Chapter III and the test itself will be pre- 
sented in full as Appendix IT. 


On this final form various changes were made. Three 
problems, numbers 21, 38, and 39 were dropped. The three 
new problems substituted for them are numbered 10, 39, 
and 57. The problems numbered 76, 77, and 78 on the pre- 
liminary form have been rearranged in the final form as 
numbers 52, 37, and 65 respectively. The text of eighteen 
problems, numbers 5, 10, 11, 13, 17, 20, 23, 32, 34, 35, 41, 
64, 66, 71, 73, 74, 76, and 78 (on the first form) has been 
revised. The revisions generally consisted in some additions 
which would make the problems more clearly defined. The 
mechanical make up of the new form was the same as the 
first except that, as an aid to tabulating the results, the 
number of each of the problems was repeated after the 
problem itself. 


This test was now given to three hundred boys and three 
hundred girls, seniors who were about to graduate from 
five Catholic high schools. These high schools were all lo- 
cated in the metropolitan area of a large city. They were 
about the average Catholic high school in size, with registra- 
tions ranging from 280 to 1050. Both boys and girls showed 
by their interest that the problems were real and vital to 
them. The test did not consume much time. The average 
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senior completed it in thirty minutes and the slowest did not 
take over forty minutes. 


Ill. THE TEST* 


INTRODUCTION 


This is a test to see if you know the difference between actions 
that are mortal sins, those that are venial sins, and those that are 
no sins at all. In each problem you will find a certain action 
described; if you think it is a mortal sin, you put a check in the 
brackets in the column headed “Mortal sin.” If you think it venial, 
you put the check in the second column. If it is no sin, put the 
check in the third column. 

Put a check after every problem. If you are not sure which is 
right, check the one you think most correct. 

Example: Jimmy Miller went fishing 
Sunday instead of going to Mass. (V) 


MORAL PROBLEMS 


Mortal Venial No Sin 

1. A stenographer orders and eats ham 
and eggs on Friday, thinking it to be 
Thursday. (Vv) 

2. Three armed men hold up the bank 
where John Murphy works. At the point 
of their guns they make him open the 
safe and hand over all the bank’s money. 
He commits— 

3. Without clearly thinking of the 
harm he is doing, Anthony Mertz tells a 
story that causes very serious injury to 
John Frey. 

4. A high school student has accident- 
ally seen a very immoral picture.Although 
he tries to think of something else and 
sometimes says a prayer, the picture keeps 
coming into his thoughts. 

5. For several weeks, in spite of her 
good resolutions and efforts, every time 
that Mary Jennings has gone out with 
Jack Smith, one of her boy friends, she 


*For the convenience of teachers examining this test, the JourRNAL has 
inserted the answers on the copy instead of giving them in the form of a key 
at the close of the test. 
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has committed a serious sin. The priest 
has warned her in confession that going 
out with him is an occasion of sin for her. 
Last Saturday Jack invited her out again 
and she accepted the invitation, having 
however no definite intention of sinning. 

6. Bob Grant knows that when he goes 
out with a certain crowd he commits 
venial sins. However, he decides to keep 
going out with them. In deciding to go 
with them he commits— 

7. Jane McDonough does not bother 
going to Mass on Ash Wednesday, though 
she thinks, wrongly, that she is obliged 
under pain of mortal sin to do so. 

8. Dr. Wilson is not sure whether or 
not it is a mortal sin to perform a cer- 
tain operation. Without making any at- 
tempt to find out for certain whether it is 
or not, he continues to perform the opera- 
tion whenever he is asked. In so doing he 
commits— 

9. Some ignorant savages firmly believe 
that if they persecute missionaries they 
are doing something pleasing to God. One 
of them, acting on this belief, kills a mis- 
sionary priest. 

10. Tom Shaw has been charged with 
murder, and his friend Jim O’Brien has 
been called upon as a witness at the trial. 
Jim feels absolutely sure that his friend 
Tom is innocent and so, in spite of the 
oath he has taken to tell the truth, Jim 
makes up an alibi for Tom and lies on the 
witness stand in order to save Tom’s life. 
Jim commits— 

11. Bill Harrow, a Catholic, is told that 
he must be a Mason to get a certain job. 
Therefore he joins the Masons, telling 
them he is not a Catholic. 

12. A Catholic girl wishes to get a job 
as a teacher ina small town where Catho- 
lics are not wanted. When asked her reli- 
gion she answers “Christian”. The ex- 
aminer takes her to be a Protestant and 
gives her the job. 


Mortal 
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Mortal Venial No Sin 
13. Ann Dailey often consults fortune 
tellers, and regularly guides her actions 
by their advice. Last July she did not go 
on a trip just because a fortune teller told 
her it would be an unlucky month for her 
to travel. 
14. Joe Baxter and two of his school 
chums,—none of them superstitious— 
while at an amusement park, went to a 


fortune teller “just to hear what she 
would say.” 


15. Tom Lieb uses the name of Christ 
in conversation so that his friends will 
think him to be a tough guy”. 

16. Some people have the habit of say- 
ing “Hell” or “Daman it” when things go 
wrong. 

17. After Jim Mulvaney, who was a 
witness in a trial, had taken an oath in 
Court to tell the truth, he lied to the judge. 

18. When Andy Moran took his family 
to Mass Sunday morning, he did not go in 
immediately but stayed outside and 
smoked a cigar until the Gospel. 

19. Charley Doyle arrived at church 
last Sunday just before the Consecration. 
He did not wait for the next Mass, but 
went home to read the Sunday papers. 

20. Margaret McMahon did not go to 
Mass on Holy Thursday, though there 
was nothing to prevent her from going. 

21. Walt Manners, being a railroad 
man, must work on some Sundays from 5 
o’clock in the morning to 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon. He thus misses Mass once or 
twice a month. 

22. Many women spend several hours 
each Sunday making the beds, dusting off 
the furniture, and cooking the Sunday 
meals. 

23. Mrs. O’Toole, without any neces- 
sity, spent her Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning at the sewing machine making her- 
self a new dress. 


24. Her husband, who isa farmer, spent 
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half an hour Sunday morning fixing the 
tractor, though there was no necessity for 
it. 

25. Helen Williams is a stenographer. 
Sometimes she takes some of her work 
home and devotes several hours Sunday 
to typing letters and reports. 

26. Gerald McAllister is only sixteen, 
but he has grown much bigger than his 
father. Lately he has been paying no atten- 
tion to the commands or corrections of 
his father, and once, when his father 
tried to keep him from going out with 
the gang, Gerald struck his father with 
his fist. 

27. Mrs. Joehle will not let her boy 
Jim, who is fifteen, smoke, but he smokes 
secretly in spite of her prohibition. 

28. On other occasions, when Mrs. 
Joehle tells Jim to do something, he 
growls about being picked on and puts 
on a pained expression but finally does 
what he is told. 

29. The parents of Mildred Condon 
want her to marry Jerry Crane, whose 
father is wealthy. She refuses. 

30. Though there was a Catholic school 
nearby, Mr. and Mrs. Murphy sent their 
children to public schools because they 
believed it would help them in high so- 
ciety. They themselves did not instruct the 
children in religion nor did they send them 
to Sunday school. 


31. John Lasker spends so much money 
betting on horse races that his children 
are not properly clothed and often go 
without sufficient food. 


32. John Gray has been often warned 
that his wild driving is a serious danger 
to himself and others. One day, recklessly 
trying to pass some cars on a sharp curve 
where he could not see far ahead, he 
forced another car into a ditch, killing 
the driver. 


33. The owner of a drug store is held 


Mortal 
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(Vv) 
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Mortal Venial No Sin 
up one night by two armed men, but he 
ducks behind the counter, grabs a revol- 
ver, and shoots one of them dead. (Vv) 

34. Sam Emery, a high-school fresh- 
man, has a grudge against a classmate, 
Nick Hallam. The first time he gets Nick 
alone he hits him and gives him a bloody 
nose. 

35. Ed Raynard found a book which 
he knew was seriously immoral last week. 
He passed it among his friends. 

36. Some time ago, Ed dared his young 
brother to steal a candy bar from a store 
counter. The younger brother did so. Ed 
committed— 

37. Madeline Webb had an argument 
last week with her cousin Mary. Although 
Mary has tried several times to settle the 
quarrel, Madeline refuses to speak to her. 
Madeline commits— 

38. A person does an action in order to 
get impure pleasure from it. 

39. Martin Hall went to a show al- 
though he knew that it was somewhat 
immodest and might be a source of temp- 
tation to him. 

40. John heard a dirty story the other 
day. He did not take impure pleasure in 
it but did laugh at the joke. 

41. Charley Hutchins indulges in “pet- 
ting” and “necking” for long periods of 
time with the girl to whom he is engaged. 
As a result he becomes very much aroused 
sexually. 

42. With full knowledge, a boy desires 
to commit a serious sin against purity but 
is prevented from doing so. 

43. Nancy Hill, knowingly and wilfully 
takes pleasure in thinking of a very im- 
modest picture she once saw. 

44. When Gene Connoly was dancing at 
the Prom, he became seriously excited 
sexually though there was nothing im- 
modest about the dance. He did not con- 
sent to the sexual feelings but did con- 
tinue to dance. 
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45. Albert Nolan has a neighbor, a 
poor laboring man, who makes ten dollars 
a week. Albert cheats him out of two 
dollars. 

46. Monica Berwyn, wh%e working for 
a large department store, steals a dress 
worth five dollars. 

47. A Chauffeur steals from his em- 
ployer, who is a very wealthy man, a 
watch worth fifty dollars. 

48. Harry Weiss is a street car conduc- 
tor. He takes what coins he can without 
getting caught, but never more than one 
dollar at a time. However, by the end of a 
few months he has thus stolen seventy 
dollars. 

49. The McGonigle gang is made up of 
15 boys. Last fall they stole and sold a 
number of automobile tires worth thirty 
dollars. The boys got two dollars apiece 
from the theft. Each boy commits— 

50. Michael Anderson found a baseball 
mitt worth about two dollars near his 
home last summer. He kept it out of sight 
till this spring and is now using it. 

51. Last week Michael hit a baseball 
into the house next door, breaking a win- 
dow that cost $1.25. He and the other boys 
got away without being caught. Though 
he could obtain the money from _ his 
father, he has no intention of paying for 
the window. 

52. Al Frazier deliberately stole a jack- 
knife worth fifty cents from a_ store 
counter. 

53. Some hoodlums had a_ grudge 
against a corner storekeeper of ordinary 
means. Hallowe’en night they broke into 
his store and destroyed property worth 
thirty dollars. 


54. Sam Binder owes his tailor fifty 
dollars for clothes. However, the tailor 
has lost the order and cannot prove that 
Sam owes him the money; Sam, there- 
fore, refuses to pay. 
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55. Andrew Sporella is employed as a 
prison guard. Being bribed with $100 he 
lets a certain prisoner escape. (V) 

56. Grace Randolph has taken a large 
amount of money. She confesses the sin 
but later decides not to repay the money. 

57. Bob Jones deliberately carved his 
name on his desk in school. 

58. John Murtoyd has charge of order- 
ing supplies for the city schools. A sales- 
man gives him an automobile for agreeing 
to buy some goods for $25,000. He could 
have bought the same goods elsewhere 
for $20,000. 

59. Mary McAvory earns $30 a week 
and has no one depending on her for sup- 
port. She spends some of her free time 
in gambling and loses an average of about 
two dollars a week. 

60. Julia Dunstan has had a fight with 
Stella Graham, so she spreads a false re- 
port that Stella was discharged from her 
last job because of stealing a fur coat. 

61. A salesman asks Ann if he can 
speak to her mother. Ann, knowing her 
mother to be busy in the kitchen, says she 
is not at home. 


62. Jimmy, having gone swimming 
against his mother’s orders, told her he 
had been playing baseball. 


63. A worker in a small town had one 
time been in prison, but this is known to 
very few. A gossiper finds out the secret 
and spreads it all over town. 

64. Two old ladies like to sit and talk 
uncharitably about how their neighbors 


dress and look, and how they train their 
children. 


65. Ann Dudley said to her sister yes- 
terday, “it makes me sick to see that Jones 
girl riding around in a big car. She’s no 
better than I am.” 


66. John Lapeer now and then, know- 
ingly eats pork chops on Friday. 
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67. Ann Grey likes a certain vegetable 
soup which contains a few small pieces of 
meat. She knowingly drank some of this 
soup with the meat last Friday. 

68. During lent Jerry McCormick eats 
three full meals a day though he is not 
excused from the Church’s precept of 
fasting. 

69. Veronica Mills, though bound by 
the Church’s law of fasting, deliberately 
eats a piece of candy between meals on a 
fast day. 


70. Two people in the Brown family 
are earning good wages, yet, outside of 
putting a nickel into the basket on Sun- 
days, they do not support their parish 
church. 

71. Marjorie Newton, a Catholic, was 
“married” by a Justice of the Peace. 

72. A certain Catholic moving picture 
actor “married” a divorced woman while 
her husband was still alive. 

73. Though Herman Paulsen knew 
that he was in mortal sin, he received 
Holy Communion Easter morning be- 
cause his mother expected him to do so. 

74. On another occasion, Herman re- 
ceived Holy Communion though he knew 


he had taken a drink of water before Mass. 


75. Elvera Smyth wilfully omitted tell- 
ing the priest about a venial sin in con- 
fession. 

76. Through shame John Boswick does 
not confess a mortal sin he has committed. 

77. Art Brown, out of curiosity, has 
been reading many books which attack 
the Catholic Faith. 

78. If a priest were to reveal what 
venial sin a certain person told him in 
confession, he would commit 

79. Al Taylor has neglected going to 
confession for two years. 

80. The only time John Fay bothered 
receiving Holy Communion last year was 
on Christmas day. 
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College Religion 


A DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS OF THE INVESTI- 

GATION: “ANALYSIS OF THE RANGE OF DIFFER- 

ENCES IN KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR RELIGION 

AMONG CATHOLIC STUDENTS ENTERING CATH- 
OLIC COLLEGES AS FRESHMEN” 


SISTER MARY LOYOLE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprror’s Note: The content of this article represents one chapter from Sister 
Loyole’s thesis entitled “Analysis of the Range of Differences in Knowledge 
of their Religion Among Catholic Students Entering Catholic Colleges as 
Freshmen” and submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree, 
Master of Arts, August 4, 1936. 


A summary of Sister Loyole’s investigation appeared in the January, 1937 
issue of this magazine.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF EACH SCHOOL UNIQUE 


A careful analysis of the results presented in the preced- 
ing chapter reveals thought-provoking situations that entail 
specific problems in each group of freshman students. For 
this reason no administrator or head of a Religion depart- 
ment will expect to have outlined a specific method for pro- 
viding for the proper religious instruction of students in his 
college. He knows that a properly integrated plan, adapted 

*Sister Mary Loyole, S.N.D., The 1935-1936 Religion Placement Test for 


College Freshmen,” JourNAL oF RELIGIOUS INsTRUCTION, Vol. VII, No. 5 (Jan- 
uary, 1937), 417-425. 
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to his particular problem, must be the result of careful, long- 
time planning of a committee or departmental faculty. 
Schools vary in size, in the type of organization, and in the 
social, economic, and cultural status of the students. It is 
evident that the small college, composed of a comparatively 
homogeneous group of students, will meet the problem in 
a quite different manner from the large university whose 
register of students has a national and international repre- 
sentation. 


In consideration of this fact, objective data have been 
assembled and presented in this study, with the hope that a 
recognition of the variables mentioned, and the other related 
factors too numerous to mention, will be motivating forces 
in the adoption of means for the development of programs of 
religious instruction and training that will provide for the 
evident differences. 


The articulation of high school and college religion should 
be given consideration in any plan for improving instruction 
in Religion in college. Adequate studies of curricular con- 


tent of Religion courses in the high school are available, but 
there remains the grave question of whether an attempt 
should be made to unify, as much as possible, the syllabi for 
high school Religion instruction. It seems that much of the 
disparity existing in religious knowledge would be elimi- 
nated, at least among students who have attended Catholic 
high schools, by such unification. 


No one who is at all familiar with recent movements in 
the improvement of instruction in Religion in college would 
assert that there is a conscious neglect of affording those 
instructional and volitional opportunities that will prepare 
students for an adulthood in which intelligent, loyal, and 
sound moral judgments will guide their vocational and per- 
sonal lives in all their pursuits. Neither would such a per- 
son subscribe unreservedly to the oft-repeated aspersion that 
Religion is our “worst-taught” subject. Yet, it must be 
admitted that advances in articulation of college with high 
school religion show an undue lag as compared with similar 
measures observed in the secular subjects. 
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P. Roy Brammell, in a report of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education on Articulation of High School and 
College, maintains that the general feeling that effective 
articulation is concerned with more than the establishment 
of regulations which the student must meet in order to gain 
admittance to higher institutions is becoming more and more 
prevalent.’ The recognized need for adjusting freshmen col- 
lege students to their new situations is met in various ways, 
all of which have a tendency to consider the welfare of the 
student as a person whose abilities, interests, attitudes, ad- 
vantages, and handicaps are of special concern to the insti- 
tution. According to Mr. Brammell, tests are used widely 
in the adjustment of students. General intelligence and 
English tests rank highest as criteria for adjustment. Sec- 
tioning of students, usually into three groups, including 
students of high, average, and low ability, is one of the 
common means by which higher institutions attempt to 
adjust new students to their work. Table II, reproduced 
from the monograph referred to, gives data for five of the 
bases used in a group of 292 colleges and universities in 
sectioning students in six subject fields. Eight bases of sec- 


TABLE II 
EXTENT TO WHICH FIVE BASES ARE USED TO SECTION 
CLASSES IN SIX SUBJECT FIELDS (292 INSTITUTIONS 
REPORTING)* 
' Subject field = =~ ~~ ~—s*<| «Total 
His- |Chem-| Phys-| For. | for 19° 
English} Math.! tory | istry ics | Lang. |subjects 
5 6 


Results en general intel- 

ligence test 2{ 4 7 
Results on freshman test | | 

in the subject 5! 8 8 
Number of high-school 

units in the subject 4 4 21 
Marks received in high 

school in the subject 7 8 4 
Marks received during 1st 

semester in college 3 8 4 9 3 


P. Roy Brammell, Articulation of High School and College, Bulletin, 1932, 
No. 17. Mon. No. 10. U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
p- 56. 

*P. Roy Brammell, op. cit., p. 65. 
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tioning, not mentioned in the table, each of which was used 
by no more than six of the reporting institutions, are as fol- 
lows: Composite of entering tests, alphabetically by names, 
results on English test, curriculum selected by student, re- 
sults on college board examination, high school giving 
course, ability rating by principal, and results on general 
achievement tests. A few institutions reported sectionings 
in the following subjects: economics, sociology, political 
science, citizenship, psychology, education, religion, fine 
arts, physical education, business education, domestic sci- 
ence, science, and “all subjects”. Evidently the difficulties, 
especially those of finance and student morale, connected 
with extensive sectionings, make impracticable wide pro- 
grams of sectioning in many institutions. Obviously, the 
attempts to section students in Catholic colleges should give 
a position of prime importance to the consideration of 
Religion. 

Another means of articulation, less used than sectioning, 
but showing beneficial results, is the modification of fresh- 
man courses. Chemistry and modern languages rank highest 
as the subjects in which courses are modified to meet the 
high school preparation of freshman students. It is a great 
waste of student time if work done in high school is repeated 
without necessity in college. On the other hand, in freshman 
classes composed of students who have and and those who 
have not had previous instruction in a certain subject, it is 
necessary to determine, by careful investigation, how far in 
advance the former group should be placed. It is true that 
sectioning and modification of courses give rise to difficulties 
in program making, but the element of saving in student 
time and interest must be considered. Mr. Brammell* con- 
tends that in most institutions the matter of fitting the 
student to his environment in college has been, to a great 
extent, confined to building up systems of records rather 
than adapting instruction to fit the needs of the student. 
The general picture of conditions outlined by Mr. Brammell 
describes accurately the prevailing situation regarding artic- 
ulation in Religion in Catholic colleges. The additional 


* ibid., 69. 
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factor of even greater divergence in preparation in Religion 
than in other subjects makes the problem more acute and 
worthy of attention. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE OBLIGATION OF THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE TO PRODUCE MODERN, EDUCATED, 
CATHOLIC LEADERS 


Traditionally, the Catholic college educator has been 
motivated by the highest ideals, founded on the wonderful 
Catholic conception of life making man a member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The whole of Catholic education, 
influenced by this pivotal doctrine, has provided instruction 
and training that aimed to render man worthy of his incom- 
parable dignity. In the past, when college education was 
reserved for a highly selected group, the individual was 
either adequately prepared for the traditional Religion 
course, or by his intelligent inquiries and observations, he 
bridged the gap made by lack of earlier instruction, and 
quickly prepared himself to assimilate the matter of the 
college course. Wide differences did not, in those earlier 
days, offer the problem that our modern system of education 
has inaugurated. Today, the Catholic college student body 
forms a group that, with the greatest stretch of imagination, 
cannot be made to fit into one pattern of Religious instruc- 
tion. Mr. Ben D. Wood,’ speaking in general on maintaining 
high standards by means of a predetermined, prescriptive 
curriculum, contends that ‘“‘neither standards nor curricula 
have meaning or validity, except as referred to the needs of 
individuals.” A recognition of this fact will make imperative 
the modification of college Religion courses and classes in 
accordance with the suggestions offered in this study. That 
the obligation is a present and binding one is evidenced by 
the forceful terms found in the expression of opinions by 
leading Catholic educators. 


*Ben D. Wood, “Basic Considerations in Educational Testing.” Reprint of 
paper read before a special meeting at the National Educational Association in 
Minnesota, February 21, 1933. The Committee on Educational Testing of the 
American Council on Education. 
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If the Catholic college is to produce men and women who of 
right possess the titles “modern”, “educated”, and “Catholic”, it 
must give to them, or better, enable them to acquire for themselves, 
certain intellectual goods and powers that are completely possible 
only for the modern Catholic. These may be listed briefly as fol- 
lows: (1) An integral knowledge of and therefore a complete 
acceptance of Catholic faith and the Catholic philosophy of life; 
(2) A general acquaintance with literature; (3) A knowledge of 
the history of thought; (4) The power to express their Catholic 
faith and thought.® 

With the carry-over of a former, relatively satisfactory 
traditional system of ‘“‘mass standards” based on the average 
in the group, the Catholic college cannot hope to send out 
young men and women prepared to give expression to their 
faith in a manner that will counteract the crude or subtle 
reasonings of the paganizing philosophies with which 
they will be attacked on every side. The Reverend Henry 
Woods, S.J., senses the danger of the present situation when 
he refers to the chagrin with which we hear from younger 
lips that the Catholic college or university differs from the 
state institution only in this, that to a common secular pro- 
gram of studies it tacks on a course in Religion." Though 
we can safely assert that by far the great majority of Cath- 
olic colleges can speak with assurance of the tireless indus- 
try, enthusiasm, and reverent humility with which their 
teaching personnel endeavors to promote that intellectual 
and spiritual heritage which will make the students worthy 
members of Christ, neglect of Christian method, according 
to the author just quoted, is responsible for a noticeable 
disparity between theory and practice in many instances. 
In an enlightening publication, the Reverend John K. Ryan 
points with explicit emphasis to the obligation of the Cath- 
olic college. 


If it is the goal of the Catholic college to “send forth men and 
women, informed by a Catholic philosophy of life, an intellectualism 
not rigid, cold, and sterile, but completely Catholic and therefore 
warm, vital, and fruitful,” the college must concern itself most 
urgently with its more gifted students. It is in them, with their 


* Rev. John K. Ryan, “The Goal of a Catholic College Education.” The Cath- 
olic Educational Review, XXXII (Jan., 1934), p. 8. 

"Rev. Henry Woods, S.J., “The Catholic College—Its Chief Danger.” Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, XXXI (Nov., 1934), p. 71. 
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resources of intellect and will that leaders are to be found and 
developed ; hence it is by them and by the intellectual and cultural 
attainment of which they are capable, and not by the mediocre 
and the inferior students, that standards are to be set. To do other- 
wise, to be satisfied with simplifications and understatements and 
the bare minimum suited to the poorest, instead of the maximum 
and optimum attainable by the best, is to continue the tragic waste 
of which the past is so guilty.® 

The results of this study seem to indicate that a mere set- 
ting of high standards will not be a satisfactory solution of 
the problem of eliminating the tragic waste of the past. 
Varying standards, adapted to the varying ability and prep- 
aration of incoming college students seem to envisage the 
only method that will make possible the ideal of developing, 
to the limit of their capacity, potential Catholic leaders, 
while the less gifted and inadequately prepared students 
are given the opportunity to work at their level in the pur- 
suit of the knowledge that will enable them to give what 
Newman rightly calls a real assent to their faith. 


THEOLOGY IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


An intensive study of possible curricular adjustments in 
college Religion courses is suggested as one of the most vital 
and timely problems of research in the field of Catholic 
higher education. A cursory investigation of current litera- 
ture reveals the ever-recurring question regarding the ade- 
quacy of present training in Christian doctrine in Catholic 
colleges. Systematic sectioning of college freshmen in Re- 
ligion would select those students who are prepared and able 
to profit by well-planned courses in theology. Ecclesiastics 
and laymen agree that the educated Catholic has the right 
and the obligation to be a theologian.® In a convincing 
article, a Catholic layman, who, motivated by the personal 
conviction that “no man can call himself educated who 
lacked that supreme wisdom, theology,”*® studied theology 

“Rev. John K. Ryan, “The Catholic College and the Catholic Mind.” National 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, XXXI (November, 1934), p. 93. 

* Consult Rev. Leo A. Cullum, S.J., “Theology for Laymen,” America, LITI 
(Aug. 10, 1935), p. 419-421. Also: Francis E. McMahon, “Laymen and Theol- 
ogy.” America, LIII (Sept. 7, 1935), p. 525; and Thos. J. Diviney, “Communi- 


eS * 
cation.” America, LIII (Sept. 7, 1935), p. 525. 
* Francis E. McMahon, op. cit., p. 511. 
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with priests in Rome, pleads the cause of reunion of phil- 
osophy and theology in Catholic colleges and universities. 
This lay theologian maintains that “one of the gravest de- 
partures from the medieval idea of a university is surely 
this: the severance of the two wisdoms that God had 
destined to be always together.”** Philosophy, he further 
explains, is the highest form of natural wisdom, but not the 
supreme intellectual perfection. Theology is the comple- 
ment of philosophy as grace is of nature. Philosophy is an 
ascending movement from the creature to the Creator and 
theology a descending movement from Creator and Re- 
deemer to creature. Mr. McMahon quotes Maritain as 
holding that theology is necessary, further, because man 
exists in a supernatural order, possessing an end that lies 
beyond a purely natural one and that, consequently, he 
must have theological enlightenment in the practical order.” 
Personal holiness and the zeal for Catholic Action, so neces- 
sary to leaders in the cause of the spread of the Kingdom of 
Christ today, depend upon the “reasonable service’ that 
will be rendered by men and women who know the essence 
of the principal points of dogma in all religion. Where bet- 
ter, than in the Catholic college and university, can the 
opportunity for training such leaders be offered? Father 
Cullum writes that theology for the layman is the way to 
overcome the evil expressed by Father Agostino Garag- 
nani, S.J., who has carried on the work of training lay 
theologians in Rome with great success during the past 
seventeen years. Speaking on the Faith and Religious In- 
struction, Father Garagnani says: 

“Religious ignorance dominates modern society, not only among 
the lower classes, but among the higher as well. Educated people, 
very well informed in other branches of knowledge, often evince 
complete ignorance of the most elementary religious truths.’ 

Courage to combat the obstacles placed by a materialistic 
world is surely needed, but the Catholic college or university 
that will lead the way in giving the educated layman his 
rightful, complete heritage will be continuing in the most 

* ibid., p. 512. 

® ibid. 

*™ Teo A. Cullum, S.J., op. cit., p. 420. 
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perfect manner the work which was one of the first objec- 
tives of the ministry of Christ on earth: “That they may 


know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.”’** 


INSTITUTIONS USING RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST 


The list of institutions of higher learning listed below is 
indicative of the interest manifested in this valuable device 
for diagnostic purposes at the beginning of the college 
period. Seventy-two institutions ordered 6550 copies of the 
test for the opening of school in the fall of 1936. 

Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Carroll College, Helena, Montana. 

Catholic College, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 

De La Salle Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Michigan. 

Diocesan Teachers College, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

Dowling College, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Fordham University, New York City, New York. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Holy Name Academy and Normal School, Spokane, Washington. 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, California. 

Immanuel College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oswego, Oregon. 

Marymanse College, Toledo, Ohio. 


* St. John, XVII: 3. 
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Marymount College, Salina, Kansas. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Mercyhurst, Glenwood Hills, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Mount Saint Agnes Junior College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Mount Saint Joseph College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, D. C. 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Kentucky. 

Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Kentucky. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Michigan. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, New York. 

Notre Dame College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Our Lady of Holy Cross, Seminary of, North Eastern, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Portland, University of, Portland, Oregon. 
Queen of the Holy Rosary College, Mission San Jose, California. 
Rivier College, Hudson, New Hampshire. 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, New Jersey. 
St. Bede College, Peru, Illinois. 
. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. 
. Bride’s College, Littledale, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. 
St. Elizabeth, College of, Convent Station, New Jersey. 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, New York. 
St. Francis College, Staten Island, New York. 
St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
St. Joseph’s College, Hays, Kansas. 
st. Joseph’s Novitiate, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
St. Joseph College and Academy, Adrian, Michigan. 
st. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


st. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota. 
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. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 
St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wisconsin. 
St. Scholastica, College of, Duluth, Minnesota. 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Illinois. 
St. Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois. 
Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Ursuline College, New Orleans, Louisiar a. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In the March issue the JouRNAL will publish case histories 
of three students, one who received the highest score for her 
school and who had never attended a Catholic school; the 
second, of a student who received the highest score on a 
psychological examination but only a score of 100 on the 
Religion Placement Test, just one above the median. The 
third student for whom data will be given, received the high- 
est score in the first twelve colleges submitting scores and did 


not have one year’s training in a Catholic elementary or 
high school. We believe data from these studies will be of 
interest to our readers. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


CONFRATERNITY STUDY CLUBS * 


REVEREND F. GREGORY SMITH 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


Denver, Colorado 


In the early days of the religious vacation schools, espe- 
cially in the rural regions where parents brought their chil- 
dren long distances and found it more convenient to wait 
for them than to make the double trip, it was not unusual to 
see the parents sitting in the hall or the church used as a 
classroom, drinking in the instruction that was being given 
the children. “Father, why don’t you have something like 
that for us?” was one of the most ordinary questions asked 
of the pioneer vacation school pastors. The adults, regard- 
less of the need, would never tie themselves down to Cate- 
chism classes in large numbers, as the pastors well knew, but 
the demand for an adult religious instruction program was 
so insistent that something had to be done about it. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and other national or- 
ganizations have adapted the study club movement to reli- 
gious instruction in response to this demand, whose sincerity 
may be gauged by the success of the religious study club 
movement from the outset. 

To quote Bishop O’Hara of Great Falls, “A religious 
study club is a small group of persons who meet weekly for 
definite periods of the year, under selected leadership, to 


* This paper was presented by Father Smith at the Catechetical Congress 
held in New York, October 3-6, 1936. 
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improve by cooperative study and discussion their mastery 
of the Catholic religion.” I continue to quote: “This defini- 
tion insists upon (1) small groups—rarely more than ten or 
twelve members, for otherwise genuine discussion would be 
impossible; (2) regular weekly meetings for considerable 
periods of the year, because continuity of study cannot be 
achieved if the meetings are held less frequently. It has 
been found that two sessions in the year—ten weeks in the 
Fall and ten weeks in the Spring—can be successfully main- 
tained; (3) Emphasis is placed upon selected leadership for 
each club. The qualities for leadership, however, are com- 
mon sense and generosity of service (and may I add sales- 
manship or infectious enthusiasm?) rather than brilliancy 
or scholarship. . . . (4) The method of the study clubs. . . 
is not the lecture method but that of cooperative study and 
discussion; (5) The simple immediate purpose of the 
religious study club is to improve among its members their 
mastery of the teaching and practice of the Catholic 
religion.” If I were to add just one more thought to this 
exhaustive definition, it would be to assign the additional 
motive of making the members articulate in their knowledge 
of their religion. 

Study-club organization revolves around the leaders. We 
dislike that word “leader” because it terrifies people unnec- 
essarily; but as time goes on we hope to rob it of its terror 
by showing that the leader is only party to a cooperative 
study effort, and that the leadership implies the power to 
inspire others to join in a worthwhile movement rather than 
to impress with one’s religious knowledge. To organize on 
a parish basis the director simply designates as leaders a 
number of persons distinguished by their common sense and 
generosity of service and their ability to gather about them- 
selves a group of eight or ten persons willing to cooperate 
in a good cause. Each leader is asked to form his or her 
club by inviting eight or ten or twelve neighbors or friends 
to his or her home before a certain date. The members may 
be all men, all women, or, better still, a mixed group. 

Much has been said and written about leader preparation. 
There are those who would lay down intellectual and scho- 
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lastic requirements that would make the average priest 
hesitate to accept the assignment as a study club leader. But 
the growing tendency on the part of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, which—after all—is aiming at a pro- 
gram within the actual reach of every adult Catholic in the 
United States, is to stress the fact that elaborate leader 
preparation is not necessary for a successful study club pro- 
gram. Neither is outside preparation for the average study 
club member necessary for profitable participation in the 
program. The actual program carried on successfully in 
many parishes is simply this: the parish director, i. e., the 
pastor or a priest of the parish appointed to this position, 
selects the leaders and designates the subject to be studied 
and the text to be followed; the leaders form their own 
congenial groups and through the director or through the 
parish study club chairman order the required text books 
from the designated center; the director forms a special club 
made up of the leaders of all the clubs within the parish; 
in the first part of each week of the semester the director’s 
club of leaders holds its meeting under his personal super- 
vision; the leaders then hold the meetings of their individual 
clubs in their own homes. The leader’s preparation for each 
lesson is simply to go over the lesson of the week as a mem- 
ber of the Director’s study-club. Thus the director dis- 
charges his entire duty to all the clubs in the parish by con- 
ducting the weekly leaders’ meetings. The leaders each give 
two hours per week—one to attend the leaders’ meeting and 
on to conduct the meetings of their own clubs. And the 
other members discharge their entire obligation in one hour 
per week. 


Diocesan organization goes just one step further. The dio- 
cesan director, under the guidance of his bishop, selects the 
program and text and announces the opening date of each 
semester of study. Demonstration meetings, district or dio- 
cesan review meetings, reports, displays, publicity, etc., can 
all be worked out according to the ingenuity of the indi- 
vidual director. The same thing is true of the parish organi- 
zation, but the whole thing essentially reduces itself to a 
matter of obtaining a number of leaders willing to form 
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clubs, and giving the leaders each week the guidance neces- 
sary to conduct their club meetings in an interesting and 
profitable manner. 

The selection of a course of study is largely a matter of 
individual taste on the part of the director, diocesan or 
parochial, as the case may be. If a diocesan course is chosen 
every parish should follow it, unless there is weighty reason 
to do otherwise. The same rule should hold for clubs within 
a parish if a parochial course is chosen. Several courses are 
available and more will be forthcoming in the near future. 
Whatever subject is chosen should be one of general inter- 
est, and the text should be simple and adapted to the dis- 
cussion method. 

This brings us to the last point we wish to make. The 
method of the study club is simplicity itself. We call it the 
discussion method; and it is simply the analysis of a passage 
that has been read by the group—one member reads it aloud 
while the rest follow in silence. The leader, after each 
section is read (and we recommend that the readings be 
very brief) asks questions found in the outline or suggested 
by the text, in order to have the members retell in their 
own words what has just been read in the text. Outside 
questions are not encouraged. Any attempt to demand pre- 
vious study for the average study club member, the prepara- 
tion of papers or essays, formal reports or related topics, or 
supplementary reading, is an addition to the discussion 
method which may result tragically except in groups of out- 
standing zeal or scholarship. 

In our demonstrations of the discussion study club method 
we make the effort to bring out the following salient points: 
(1) the absolute simplicity of the method; (2) its effective- 
ness without previous preparation of the club members; (3) 
the simplicity of the leader’s part (he merely assigns the 
readings and asks the questions prepared in the outline and 
whatever obvious questions otherwise occur to him); and, 
(4) the simple self expression encouraged by the method. 

We have a very definite assignment for public high 
school teachers. The experiment of study club activity for 
our high school students—especially those in the public 
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schools—has gone far enough to make us confident that in 
the study club movement is the answer to the problem of 
religious instruction for this group. But they need mature 
leadership, and it must be sympathetic. You know the men- 
tality of this group; you know their aspirations; you know 
how to inspire them. The Confraternity has a missionary 
project to offer to the Catholic teachers in the public schools 
throughout the nation—a project that will unquestionably 
bring you great blessings, because it gives you an opportu- 
nity to employ your training and ability for the spiritual 
advantage of your own students. We invite you to take 
up the discussion study club movement with us, help us to 
develop the method and to adapt it especially to the needs of 
our Catholic students in the public high schools. This is 
your invitation to become pioneers in a great cause. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CATHOLIC INTEGRATION 
If religious instruction is not a mere “period” or “sermon” or 
“conference” or “chat” each week, but a real and all-pervading spirit 
which compenetrates each subject taught and studied ; if each class is 
an implicit preparation for the ultimate synthesis of religion; then it 
is perfectly obvious that no real religious training can be given in 
institutions where, even if some religion is taught, each class or 
some classes are an implicit or explicit denial of God, because they 
are given by materialists or pantheists, who live in the chaotic 
world of godlessness. Such a method is, for the ordinary student, 
an occasion for mental conflicts of the gravest kind. It is a disin- 
tegration of knowledge; and disintegration, whether in the moral, 
intellectual, or material sphere, is not very far from putrefaction. 
By Jaime Castiello, S. J. “The Cardinal of the Universities,” 
America, Vol. LVI, No. 5 (November 7, 1936) 106. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


V. THE DEPOSITORY OF TRUTH 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


In the preaching of the Master we find the parable of the 
Sower (St. Luke, VIII), which is really four parables, all 
directed to conveying the same truth and to the removal of 
the same prejudice of the Jews. The truth He wished to 
convey was that the kingdom of God inaugurated by Him 
was primarily a doctrine, to be accepted and believed by 
all but at the same time to be lived out in their conduct. 
And thus He corrected the false notion of the chosen people, 
who had a lively expectation of the imminent realization of 
the messianic hope, but thought instead that it would be a 
matter of temporal prosperity, consisting above all in the 
domination of their race and nation, over all the peoples of 
the earth, a society of privileges for them to the exclusion of 
the gentiles and sinners. Rather He pointed out to them, 
the kingdom would come after the manner of the sowing of 
the seed, the word of God, the revelation of a body of truths 
offered to all, but the fruit thereof is dependent on the dis- 
positions of the hearers compared to the difference in quality 
of the soil upon which fell the seed, itself always capable 
of fruit. Since then the kingdom of God is primarily a doc- 
trine, this must be realized in the Church, and that she may 
continue the work of the Sower, she must be infallible. That 
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is to say that she cannot err in teaching and interpreting as 
of faith, the truths which Christ delivered to her keeping. 


There are many ways in which one may show that infalli- 
bility is a necessary and indispensable quality of the Church 
founded by Christ. But perhaps the first and simplest con- 
sist in indirect proof rather than direct appeal to the teach- 
ing of the Master on His kingdom. Thus if it be admitted 
that the Church can err in exacting the assent of faith for 
her doctrine, this absurdity and blasphemy follows that 
God has bound men under pain of damnation to believe 
what is false. For the Christ most plainly laid upon all men 
the precept of faith in the teaching of His apostles and their 
successors, when in sending them forth to preach the gospel 
to the whole world, He added: ‘“‘He that believeth not will 
be condemned.’”* And the condemnation referred to is the 
condemnation by God which is unto eternal damnation. 
There is another absurdity, too, that would follow if the 
Church of Christ is not infallible, and it is this, that there 
could be no certainty whether any particular doctrine is the 
doctrine of God. For the kingdom of God is in the accept- 
ance of doctrines as revealed of God, but this revelation is 
only through the Church, not a private, particular revela- 
tion of the body of truths made to each individual directly 
by God and accompanied by such signs as guarantee certi- 
tude of this direct and immediate intervention. If then the 
Church can err in presenting for belief any single doctrine 
or even in the correct interpretation of any single doctrine, 
we would be free to question any doctrine that she teaches, 
arguing that perhaps here she is in error and there would 
be no place for appeal against such questioning, for to her 
is committed all the doctrine of Christ. She is the sole de- 
pository of His teaching, she is the treasure house from 
which are drawn forth the secrets of God, ever ancient and 
ever new, for the enlightening and guidance of mankind. 
If then false doctrines are mingled with the true, who shall 
trust what is set forth, by what touchstone shall we discern 
the base metal from true gold and the counterfeit from the 
genuine coin, of the divine realm? 


*St. Mark, XVI: 16. 
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The infallibility of the Church flows directly from her 
imperishability. The Kingdom of God is to last unto the 
end of time. It is not a temporary or transient dispensation 
like the Old Covenant of God with His people, a figure or 
type to be supplanted in time and brought to perfection by 
the New Dispensation. It shall perdure until the consumma- 
tion of all things, the final reckoning of God on all His deal- 
ings with mankind. The Church then cannot perish, but her 
work is first of all to teach with divine authority the truths 
committed to her care. That teaching, backed by the divine 
authority that is proof against error, will continue until 
time shall be no more and faith shall be replaced by the 
vision of God. But this is nothing more or less than infalli- 
bility in teaching, which is assured by the very commission 
received from God. 


Again the unity of faith, which is a mark of the true 
Church, postulates infallibility in teaching. In the unity of 
faith the Church must at all times teach and believe the 
same body of Divine truths. But this is impossible without 
the means to preserve and defend this same unity. It mat- 
ters not how plain and clear any doctrine of Christianity 
may be; that is no guarantee against the waywardness and 
wickedness of men. When men grow tired of restraint or 
when they feel the itch for novelty, there is no doctrine 
which is proof against their fickleness or the force of pas- 
sion. They will pretend to cling to the doctrine, they will 
assert in all boldness their membership in the Church, their 
right to the honored name and noble title of Christians. Vet 
as history shows there is no limit at which they stop in mis- 
interpreting the doctrines of Christianity, to fit them to the 
changing philosophies of mankind, often the mere whims or 
wild chimeras of distorted minds. In the same fashion when 
their desires for pleasure are balked, they resort to this same 
abuse going to all lengths to argue out of existence the most 
sacred obligations taught of God. The danger of error 
creeping into the Church is always present, for the human 
mind is prone to error and so many forces conspire to lead 
us into false ways. But error is fatal to the unity of faith, 
and so the divine Founder of the Church must have safe- 
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guarded His society from this fatal defect in providing 
effective means to assure the detection of error and the set- 
ting forth at all times of the correct interpretations of all 
doctrines that pertain to faith. His Church must be em- 
powered by God to declare in an infallible voice whether a 
doctrine has been revealed or not, and hence whether it is 
to be accepted by faith or is open to examination and ques- 
tion by human reason. She must have authority to enforce 
this declaration of God and thus expel from her members 
those who have violated the bond of unity in doctrine by 
rash adherence to errors. She must further, with this same 
divine authority, threaten with damnation all those who dis- 
pute her decision. Unless these powers be hers she cannot 
long survive the inroads of errors, that would completely 
destroy in time every dogma of Christianity and render null 
every canon of morality, revealed by God for the life of 
man. Infallibility then is so closely linked up with the very 
nature of the kingdom of God, so intimately required as the 
safeguard of the other distinguishing characteristics of the 
Church founded by Christ, that you cannot doubt that the 
Divine Teacher made this provision for her that she should 
for all times teach and interpret His doctrines, guard and 
protect His sacred Deposit, without any error and without 
any perversion of the true meaning of what He has so 
graciously revealed to erring humanity. The fortress city, 
secure and unwielding against the powers of hell, is also the 
King’s depository filled with the riches of divine truth, and 
no error finds its way therein to be set forth falsely as the 
truth of God. 


It is now advisable to explain somewhat in detail who are 
the subjects of this infallibility in the Church of God as well 
as the object of this infallibility, namely the doctrines in 
regard to which the Church is infallible. For there is much 
confusion in this matter in the attacks which the Church of 
Christ has sustained in every age at the hands of unbe- 
lievers, who strive to make it appear ridiculous that any man 
or body of men should claim this prerogative of infallibility. 
They simply ignore the main issue that while men as men 
are never infallible, yet it is perfectly reasonable for God to 
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confer this gift on his rational creatures as a part of the 
economy of that supernatural life, which is by faith. And so 
the infallibility of the Church is in no way an unreasonable 
claim, but one vouched for by God Himself and required by 
the very constitution of the kingdom of God set up by 
Christ. But it is necessary to distinguish for clearness sake, 
between the Church teaching and the Church believing. By 
the Church teaching we mean the teachers of the Church, 
considered not individually but collectively. And over 
against them we consider the Church believing, namely the 
general mass of the faithful. For it is quite certain from 
the preaching of Christ that there were to be leaders and 
governors in His Church, set over the general body with 
authority to teach. Now the Church teaching, we say, is 
infallible, and again the Church believing is also infallible. 
But the infallibility of the former, the teachers, is active 
infallibility, in the sense of setting forth doctrine to be 
received and accepted as revealed of God and to be be- 
lieved under the pain of damnation. The infallibility of the 
Church believing is passive, in the sense of receiving without 
any fear or possibility of error that which the Church teach- 
ing sets forth as divinely revealed. For the mass of the faith- 
ful taken collectively can no more be led into error by false 
teachers, than the leaders of the Church taken collectively 
can give themselves to the teaching of erroneous doctrines, 
as if these were from God. 


We have advisedly repeated that infallibility is concerned 
with setting forth and interpreting the doctrines revealed 
by God, committed to the Church by Christ, for it is not 
uncommon to represent infallibility as the claim of the 
Church to be free of error in teaching all truth, whether of 
the natural or supernatural order, whether having some 
bearing on the spiritual welfare of man or merely the matter 
of natural science. The intent is manifest as remarked 
already to make the claim appear absurd and ridiculous. 
The object of infallibility consists first, of all the doctrines 
that are contained in the Deposit of Faith, which is so styled 
as containing all the doctrines delivered by Christ to His 
apostles; they are the sum of His public revelation to man- 
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kind, for the Church is concerned directly only with the 
public revelation of Christ. Any subsequent revelations that 
God may have been pleased to grant are private and form 
no part of the Deposit of Faith. In the matter of private 
revelations she examines all claims of individuals, infallibly 
declaring those which contradict the truth and infallibly 
declaring those which contain nothing contrary to revealed 
doctrine. Her approval of the latter, it is to be noted, is only 
negative. For such is the economy of the New Testament 
that the Church of Christ is apostolic, grounded on the 
apostles and setting forth the teaching committed them 
which suffice for all times for the salvation of men. It is not 
that God cannot intervene by new revelations, but it is 
certain that He does not do so by any public revelation, and 
there cannot be question of any emergency arising wherein 
He, from lack of foresight, would find it necessary or con- 
venient to add to the body of truths which He commands 
men to believe as required for salvation. For such an emer- 
gency would argue to a lack of wisdom and knowledge on the 
part of God and can be conceived of only by those who insist 
on picturing God as if He had the weakness of men. Such 
then is the primary object of the Church’s infallibility, the 
Deposit of Faith. 


But over and above this her infallibility extends further 
to all doctrines or statements that are necessary for the safe 
custody of the Deposit. Thus she can declare with infalli- 
ble certainty that a certain book contains heretical doctrine. 
The author of the book may protest, as has happened so 
often in the history of heresy, that his statements are not 
heretical; it is the old appeal from the Church badly in- 
formed to the Church better informed, but the Church can- 
not err, and if words mean anything then the statements 
are heretical, no matter how much the author may claim 
that he can give them an orthodox interpretation. She is not 
concerned in her teaching power with the internal workings 
of the human mind, she recognizes that a writer may have 
the best of intentions and honestly before God thinks that 
he is setting forth the correct interpretation of the doctrines 
of God. But she insists upon obedience to her teaching, and 
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all must submit to her as the infallible teacher and inter- 
preter of revealed truth, and all must conform to her state- 
ments of these same truths or else be cut off from member- 
ship in the body of the Church as having violated exter- 
nally, at least, the bond of the unity of the faith. This 
secondary object of infallibility is not an addition of later 
times, an arrogating of power on the part of the Church, but 
is supposed and included in the primary object with the 
office omitted to the Church of keeping that Deposit intact 
and free from error. 


The Deposit of Faith comprises all the doctrines that are 
found in the Bible and in Tradition. Thus the Bible consists 
of all the books of the Old and New Testament. They are 
inspired and have God as their author, for though written 
by men, yet they composed them under the action of the 
Holy Spirit and were safeguarded from error in committing 
to writing all those things, but those things only, which the 
Spirit willed them to write and directed them in their writ- 
ing. In the Old Testament we have summarized in some 
books the history of God’s dealing with mankind and in 
particular with the chosen people of Israel bound to Him by 
a Covenant. All their story is by way of figure; they are the 
type of better things to come, and this not only in general, 
for in many of the details we can see clearly the foreshadow- 
ing of the new and perfect covenant. In other books are 
recorded the inspired preaching of the prophets set at vari- 
ous periods of the history of the chosen people for their 
correction and guidance. In others, writers have set down 
the wisdom of God, others still sing the inspired canticles 
that show forth the intense longing for God that burned in 
the hearts of this people, so close to God and so directly 
under His rule in the theocracy set up by the Covenant. As 
the centuries passed the collection grew, and with it the sum 
of doctrines revealed by God to man; the light increased as 
the dispensation drew near to its end, the preparatory work 
was done when the Light, Divine Truth Himself, came to 
complete the communication of God to men. In the New 
Testament, in like manner, some books are the story of the 
coming of Christ with a record of His preaching; these are 
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the four canonical gospels. Then there is the history of the 
early spread of Christianity showing forth the power of the 
gospel as preached by the apostles. Others are the letters of 
these apostles to the various communities, setting down for 
all times the fuller statement of the preaching of the Master. 
But in neither the Old or New Testament is it supposed that 
this is the entire revelation of God to man, since the histories 
are manifestly incomplete and the other writings are occa- 
sional and never to be considered as developed theological 
treatises. Hence there is the further portion of the Deposit 
of Faith, the doctrines learned by Tradition. These are the 
doctrines which while not committed to writing under divine 
inspiration have none the less infallibly been handed down 
within the Church from age to age in various ways. We 
find these doctrines witnessed to by the Holy Fathers, the 
saintly and learned ecclesiastical writers before the year 
600 A.D. We find them also in the Acts of the Holy Martyrs, 
which record in several instances the expressed doctrine for 
which the martyrs suffered. We find them again in the 
teachings of the Popes and Councils. Thus we see the cloud 
of witnesses in the more or less active position of teachers 
or by striking heroism of life. But we have no less reliable 
witnesses of a more passive character in the early paintings 
and inscriptions found in the catacombs and elsewhere, while 
the practices and customs of the universal Church are the 
most powerful and living witnesses, giving perennial testi- 
mony to the doctrine of Christ, committed to the apostles 
and received from them by us. For Tradition no less than 
the Bible is one of the sources of Faith. These doctrines so 
received by Tradition have the indubitable and indisputable 
right of prescription to be accepted as divinely revealed and 
entrusted to the apostles. Step by step you may follow them 
back through history until they let down their roots in the 
first age of Christianity; they have always been accepted as 
of faith. No one can show the period when they were intro- 
duced, no one can name the day when they were considered 
a novelty. They are then from the beginning, and they be- 
long no less certainly to the divine Deposit than those doc- 
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trines which the Holy Spirit impelled certain men to put 
into writing for the instruction of mankind. 


Such is the glorious Deposit entrusted to the keeping of 
the Church of Christ; it flows forth like a living fountain of 
life from its sources, and its waters refresh the minds and 
hearts of men. The vision of Ezechiel and John finds its 
realization in the Church, the City of God, which is not a 
lifeless depository of dead formulae, not the custodian of 
certain mere speculative truths of philosophy, themselves 
lifeless and incapable of giving life, but a veritable well- 
spring of divine truth, pouring forth its treasures generously 
and abundantly while keeping these life-bearing waters 
free from all contamination. The Church realizes for all the 
ages the mission of the Master, the Light Who was the Life 
of the world. As she is preeminent in her spotless sanctity 
so also is she indefectible in the brilliance of her infallibility. 
She cannot err, she cannot deceive, she cannot be deceived 


by any subtlety, for her teaching is of God, Who abides with 
her in truth. 


CATHOLIC YOUTH AND WORLD PEACE 


Let us note what Pope Leo XIII says in his Encyclical on the 
Reunion of Christendom, “Inexperienced youths are removed 
from parental direction and control to be thrown amid the dan- 
gers of the soldier’s life; robust young men are taken from agri- 
culture, or ennobling studies or trades, or the arts, to be put under 
arms. Hence the treasures of the states are exhausted by the 
enormous expenditures, the national resources are frittered away, 
and private fortunes impaired, and thus armed peace which now 
prevails cannot last much longer. Can this be the normal condition 
of human society?” 


By Elizabeth Sweeney, “Catholic Youth and World Peace,” 
The Christian Front, Peace Leaflet No. 1. 





New Books in Rebiew 


Before Christ Came. “Highway to Heaven Series,” Book 
IV. By A School Sister of Notre Dame. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. viii+256. Price 88c; 
Teachers Plan Book and Manual $1.25. 


Since this book bears the copyright date of 1934 many 
readers of this JoURNAL are, without doubt, already familiar 
with it. This reviewer’s examination of the text is full of 
appreciation for the manner in which the author tells each 
Bible story and organizes learning activities. Particular at- 
tention should be called to the plan whereby she has cor- 
related character guidance with the lesson of the day. Some 
of the factors in this book that should commend themselves 
to educators are: previews, the summary questions, the 
“Using Good Judgment,” exercises, the inclusion of poetry 
and scriptural texts, correlated readings from books of the 
same grade level, and a variety of other activities, particu- 
larly of the interest arousing type, that the author groups 
under a heading “More Things for You to Do.” 


Adventures of St. Paul. By Joan Windham. With illus- 
trations by Francois Bisson. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1936. Pp. ix+107. Price $1.50. 


It gave us great pleasure to make known Joan Windham’s 
Six O’Clock books. It is with even greater pleasure the 
JOURNAL announces to its readers the Adventures of St. 
Paul. Too few of our children are familiar with St. Paul’s 
fascinating life, one that will appeal to the typical child. 
The author’s style is such that she invites the interest of all 
children, from approximately the second grade on, as she 
tells them of the great adventures of St. Paul. Not only will 
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children of the elementary grades find this an exciting tale 
but teachers will welcome the book with the freshness of the 
author’s style, her selection of material, and her translation 
of ancient names into those that are used today. 


Saint Nicholas. By Henri Ghéon. Pictures by Elizabeth 


Jvanovsky. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936. Pp. 47. Price 
$1.25. 


We regret sincerely that this book did not reach us to 
receive review attention before Christmas, 1936. Nothing 
would have given us greater pleasure than to make it known, 
particularly to parents. Primary teachers, however, will all 
want a copy of this text to use in their preparation for 
Christmas next year. The story of Santa Claus becomes the 
thrilling biography of one of God’s saints, St. Nicholas. The 
pictures are bright and interesting; they all have a story 
to tell. 


The King’s Christmas Present. By Joan Windham. Adapt- 
ed from the French Cing Contes De Noel by Camille Melloy. 
With illustrations by Jeanne Hebbelynck. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1936. Pp. 58. Price $1.50. 


This is another book that we are full of regret that we did 
not have opportunity to make known earlier. The five 
stories in the volume are all about Christmas. Joan Wind- 
ham has translated them in a delightful manner that is 
characteristically her own. The volume is exquisitely illus- 
trated by one who is the favorite children’s artist of Bel- 
gium. We do not think we have ever seen anything lovelier 
for children than this artist’s use of color, particularly the 
reds, blues and golds. 


Think and Pray. By Joseph McSorley. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1936. Pp. ix+242. Price $1.50. 


Teachers will like this book for their personal use; high 
school and college instructors in Religion will want to know 
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about it to put it into the hands of their students. The 
author first prepared these prayers to use during small public 
retreats. He says: “They were read aloud each night from 
the rear of the chapel immediately after the Blessed Sacra- 
ment had been exposed for Benediction; and the reading was 
punctuated with many brief and several long pauses. After 
the first five minutes the retreatants were requested to sit 
down.” To those who know Father McSorley it is not neces- 
sary to state that the thought of the text has a dignified 
beauty, one that will appeal to the modern adult and youth, 
a most desirable quality that is frequently missing in mate- 
rial of this kind. The prayer suggestions that the author 
makes are presented in a language and mechanical set-up 
that is conducive to emphasize particular ideas and to cause 
the user to stop and think prayerfully. The volume consists 
of eight chapters, each developed around a central doctrine 
of Faith. The book should be equally valuable to religious 
and laity. In these days of multiple distractions the spirit 
of prayer is enkindled, both for the beginner and the veteran, 
through reflections of the order Father McSorley suggests 
and the acts these reflections generate. 


Test Exercises for use with The Way of Life. “The Mys- 
tical Body of Christ Series of Religion Textbooks.” By Rev. 
Leon A. McNeill and Madeleine Aaron. Pp. 40. Price 15c 
plus postage. Key For Scoring Test Exercises. Pp. 3. Price 


2c plus postage. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1936. 


These exercises are based on the course of lessons on the 
commandments of God and the precepts of the Church pub- 
lished by St. Anthony’s Guild. Each test is printed on a 
separate sheet which is perforated that it may be detached 
if the teacher so wishes. The exercises offer an objective 
measure of achievement. The Way of Life, used in parochial 
schools, religious instruction classes for public school chil- 
dren and adult study, is enhanced in usefulness by these 
exercises that motivate study and check mastery. Each copy 
of the Test Exercises contains a progress chart. 
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The 1937 Franciscan Almanac. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony’s Guild Press, 1936. Pp. xix+556. Price 50c. 


This publication, with its wealth of information and very 
good index, was received too late for more detailed atten- 
tion. The Almanac offers a wealth of facts on Religion and 
general information, treating of doctrine, liturgy, history, 
education, the missions, the orders, and other matters of 
general interest. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


POETRY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
APPRECIATIONS 


Those who have studied the psychology of learning know 
that poetry, appropriately used, is conducive to the develop- 
ment of a favorable attitude toward what is good and true 
and beautiful. They also know that an incorrect use of 
poetry in the classroom can develop inhibitions and distaste. 
Difficult memory assignments and compositions based on the 
content of the poem are two of the most common procedures 
for interfering with poetry as an appreciation experience. 
We heartily agree with those who recommend that if the 
teacher herself does not love the verses she is presenting, 
if they do not arouse favorable feelings in her, then she 
should not use them. It would be better for children to have 
no poetry experiences than that which goes to them through 
channels that are unappreciative themselves. 

But given a teacher who loves the poems she is presenting 
to the group, who manifests her personal enthusiasm in the 
very way she reads them, then we may say the class has a 
good approach. 


Of course the age of the group, its previous experiences 
at home and in society, as well as its emotional background, 
all must enter into consideration. In addition, there are cer- 
tain fundamental ideas that demand respect from the pri- 
mary period up to and perhaps into the college. Children 
and youth like poems with a definite rhythm. They are in- 
terested particularly in simply told incidents and clear cut 
characterizations. They are much more interested in people 
than in nature itself. The whimsical, the abstract and philo- 
sophical, and the didactic have little or no appeal for the 
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young. These last reflections show that much of the great 
poetry is not for children. 

Choral reading is looked upon as a most promising tech- 
nique in the development of appreciations. It has a tend- 
ency to arouse in children a lively response to rhythm. 
Group verse speaking offers shared aesthetic experiences. It 
becomes a social activity. Furthermore, at the time the 
group is participating in this shared experience it is con- 
sciously or unconsciously memorizing the poem, a much more 
delightful experience for the child than the assignment: 
“Memorize these five stanzas tonight.” 

We want our children to like lovely verse. We want to 
give them the beautiful religious poems of the world, those 
that are appropriate for their respective maturities. At the 
same time as we do this let us never forget that poetry has 
only a secondary or tertiary contribution to make to the 
development of a favorable attitude, a love for what is good 
and true. In the field of religious and moral development 
this love is first acquired through example and the satisfac- 
tion the individual gets in the performance of what is good. 


A LITTLE LAMB WITH BLACK SPOTS 


These notes describe a situation that can arise without 
teachers realizing the harm that can accompany it. Margaret 
was in third grade. Her mother, one capable of judging, 
appreciated the child’s teacher and the work of the school 
until the blackboard lamb became part of her child’s prep- 
aration for Christmas. To arouse interest in attendance at 
daily Mass the teacher prepared an elaborate chart on the 
blackboard, part of which consisted of little white lambs, 
each with a pupil’s name on it. The lamb symbolized the 
child’s special gift to the Little Infant on Christmas day. 
Margaret, the child in our story, was eager to cooperate 
with her teacher’s suggestions. She was eager also to present 
a pure white lamb to the Babe of Bethlehem. However, 
Margaret lived far from the school. It was not easy for her 
mother to get her ready for eight o’clock Mass during the 
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cold days before Christmas. The mother visited the teacher 
and learned there was no requirement. It was a suggestion 
only. On returning home the mother told her little one that 
it was all right with Sister; she was not to go to Mass on 
week days during the cold weather. The disaster occurred 
when Margaret’s little lamb started to receive black spots 
for every day on which she did not attend the weekday 
Mass. Imagine the small child’s predicament. She owed 
obedience to her mother, but she had heard her teacher’s 
exhortation, and each day her little lamb, that she wanted to 
be pure white for the Infant Jesus, received another black 
spot. Were the spots justified? Was the teacher wise who 
used them to stimulate attendance at daily Mass? 


AT THE TIME OF PROCESSIONS 


At the time of Forty Hours’ devotion, on holy Thursday, 
and sometimes on other feasts we look with pleasure at the 
ranks of little girls clad and veiled in white. When the 
weather is cold, however, we should give more consideration 
to these children. We have heard parents rebel, and we are 
inclined to think they are justified. The children are fre- 
quently required to assemble one hour before the time 
scheduled for the procession. Sometimes they must wait in 
cold halls. Usually the procession takes them out-of-doors. 
They do not wear wraps because they would interfere with 
the uniformity of effect desired. They then proceed to the 
church, the temperature of which is comfortable for those in 
heavy overcoats. Parents see their little girls shivering. The 
same parents grow indignant. When the time for the next 
procession comes around they refuse to let their little girls 
take part. Immediately there is conflict. Either the child 
becomes disdainful of the school and of certain religious 
practices, or she grieves that she cannot be like the other 
children. To some this might seem a trifling matter. But 
those who have seen the havoc it works in children would 
wish for a more understanding attitude on the part of teach- 
ers and pastors. 
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IN BEHALF OF NEXT SEPTEMBER’S FIRST YEAR 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES IN RELIGION 


At the present moment there is a feeling of satisfaction in 
the heart of many a pastor and eighth grade teacher. They 
are pleased with the boys and girls in their so-called grad- 
uating classes. They have been under the parish school’s 
guidance for eight years. They know a great deal about 
their holy Religion. They can accept many a diffcult chal- 
lenge in questions presented to them. Above all, they know 
what it means to live their Religion. They know how to offer 
Holy Mass with the priest. They show their love for the 
Holy Sacrifice in their frequent attendance at daily Mass. 
They are surprisingly well informed about the practical 
applications of the Catechism. After a short period of study 
they can again recite answers to almost every question in 
the Catechism. They have other traits, good Catholic traits, 
too numerous for us to mention here. The pastor and teacher 
know that during the coming summer they will be good 
Catholics; they will live their faith. But by next September 
these poor boys and girls will be in trouble. During the sum- 
mer they will not recite lessons in Religion. No one will ask 
them questions from the Catechism, questions that must be 
answered letter perfect. But next September these ques- 
tions will be asked. What shall we do about it? Is the first 
year high school teacher of Religion justified in condemn- 
ing the child’s knowledge of Religion and his previous 
education because of his inability to answer a Catechism 
question? We hope that day will soon be at hand when some 
research worker will present us with ample data to show 
that exact answers of the Catechism are not retained by 
child or adult unless he has an opportunity to use these 
answers in his everyday life; and we know that the average 
youth or adult does not have this experience. First year high 
school teachers will get a better understanding of the child’s 
previous knowledge of Religion if they will develop their 
diagnostic tests in the form of exercises which show the de- 
gree to which pupils know how and when to apply knowledge. 
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ORGANIZING KNOWLEDGE AT THE HIGH 
SCHOOL LEVEL 


Teachers of high school Religion could offer profitable 
learning experiences to students if, at the close of a unit of 
study, they would require members of their class to crystal- 
ize the thought of the lesson in the words of the Catechism. 
We do not agree with those who would use the catechetical 
form for the study of Religion at the high school level. On 
the other hand, we feel that teachers are failing to give their 
pupils a worthwhile learning experience when they fail to 
guide the group to organize their learning at the close of the 
unit in terms of the Catechism. In fact, every chapter or 
unit of study at the high school level could be most profit- 
ably terminated with an exercise that would require students 
to summarize the study in terms of questions and answers 
of the Catechism. 


PREVENTING COMMUNISM 


High school and college teachers could well ponder over 
the words of Father Smith in “An Alarmist Speaks” in the 
January first issue of The Commonweal.’ Any thoughtful 
analysis of what Catholic education can do to prevent com- 
munism in this country can eventually be summed up in the 
words “charity and justice”. But how are we teaching these 
Christian ideals? There are some of us who are quick to 
place blame on the home and environment. Any study of 
all the factors entering into the religious and moral develop- 
ment of man will give a prominent place to home and society. 
However, it is time education stepped out of its smug com- 
placency; Catholic education has not sent from its schools 
a generation adequately intelligent in regard to the princi- 
ples of social justice. And what about the works of mercy 
as they are administered by our graduates? But let us begin 


*E. Harold Smith, “An Alarmist Speaks,” The Commonweal, Vol. XXV, 
No. 10 (January 1, 1937), 261-263. 
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with the works of social justice. As we have written before 
these principles should be introduced into the child’s learn- 
ing experiences in the elementary school. Furthermore, 
that high school has made a serious and even dangerous 
omission that has not presented the encyclicals on labor to 
their students in terms of present day living. 

We quote the following paragraph from Father Smith’s 
article referred to above: 

It would seem that in the forty years between the encyclical of 
Leo XIII and that of Pius XI, we should have made some impress 
on the social abuses rampant. Father Haas affirms that in 1929, 
the height of our prosperity, 40 per cent of our working population 
lived beneath the subsistence level. A good portion of these, fur- 
thermore, must have been Catholic families, because we are and we 
always shall be (except in the measure that we depart from the 
teaching of Jesus Christ) the poor man’s Church. Will anyone 
insist that even the knowledge, much less the practise of the princi- 
ples of social justice has become widely diffused among the laity? 
Even our better-educated Catholics, for the most part until very 
recently, would not have been able to distinguish a quotation from 
Leo XIII’s social teaching from one of Karl Marx’s. 


THE PRESENT 


A few years ago when we heard a Catholic educator in an 
address to a college alumnae group, express tremendous 
satisfaction at the interest being manifested in patristic 
Latin by secular universities, when we heard him dwell at 
length on the religious contributions of the past, we became 
restless because we were eager for religious contributions to 
our own age. We are living in an age that is crying out for 
social leadership. But what did the group of women in the 
audience under discussion know about the social duties and 
ideals of Religion? Would that someone would show them 
how they, likewise, could be part of the glory of the Church 
through the exemplification of the social ideal! It is encour- 
aging to observe the present tendency in our schools to give 
greater attention to social questions, but are we giving 
enough? What about the large number of boys and girls 
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who are not going on to college? What is the high school 
doing for them? What percent of the Catholic students in 
Catholic colleges are taking courses that present the social 
ideals of the Church? What percent of the non-Catholic 
student body in our Catholic colleges comes in contact with 
these principles? Lastly, but of particular importance, to 
what extent does the social ideal flourish in the lives of our 
youth who are exposed to it in our schools? Is it a matter 
solely for classroom study and discussion or is it beginning, 


even now during school years, to run over into their lives out 
of school? 


ONE HOUR PER WEEK OF RELIGION 


We have good texts for use in college Religion classes; 
there are any number of good courses that we can offer, that 
are challenging, interesting and capable of scholarly study. 
We have the teachers for these courses if we will only assign 


them to the work. We have students, all the Catholic stu- 
dents in our Catholic colleges, and what are they getting? 
They are required to take one course or several courses, 
courses that give them no credit toward the minimum units 
for a degree. No wonder the students who graduate from 
Catholic colleges have but a superficial knowledge of their 
Religion. No wonder they never developed a serious interest 
in its study. A class that meets but once a week, that does 
not give credit, that is dispensed with at ease, can hardly 
arouse interest and respect. The study of Religion in Catho- 
lic colleges will never be looked upon with respect until at 
least it has the character of a demanded elective, until it is 
at least on a par with the study of English or Philosophy. 





THE CATECHETICAL MOVEMENT IN FRANCE AS 
SHOWN IN RECENT PASTORAL LETTERS 


CECIL HOULE 
St. Paul Seminary 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The catechetical movement in progress throughout the 
Catholic world, with the official sanction of Rome, is an 
answer to one of the pressing needs of the times. Bishops, 
priests, and educators realize that if they are to carry out 
fully the admonition of Christ to “preach the Gospel to 
every creature” and “suffer the little children to come unto 
Me,” something more than a few years of formal cate- 
chetical instruction must be given to the Catholic child and 
youth who no longer lives in a Catholic environment, con- 
ducive to a firm faith, but is subject to the insidious influ- 
ences of neo-pagan surroundings which constantly tend to 
lead him away from the love of Christ. A pioneer in this 
world-wide movement, and especially in France, is the Most 
Reverend J. R. Maurice Landrieux, bishop of the diocese of 
Dijon, who on September 22, 1922, sent out to his priests a 
pastoral letter entitled “Le Premier Enseignement par 
l’Evangile,” which might be said to mark the beginning of 
the rapidly advancing catechetical movement in France as 
we know it today. A study of this important document and 
of a few of the more recent pastoral letters of the French 
bishops will give us an idea of the progress which has been 
made in the field of catechetics in various parts of the 
country. 


MOST REVEREND J. R. MAURICE LANDRIEUX, BISHOP OF DIJON 


Deploring the fact that the school and the family no 
longer cooperate in the formation of the child’s religious life 
as much as they should, and excusing from blame the chil- 
dren themselves and their teachers, the Bishop of Dijon 
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assigns as the cause of the poor success of catechetical 
instruction the method and texts used in the teaching of 
catechism. While the catechism has served an admirable 
purpose in the past and still accomplishes good results in 
the cities where the children are better educated, it is no 
longer adapted to the environment and mentality of the 
child of the suburbs and the country. The small child must 
be prepared for the study of the abstract formulas of the 
catechism by first being taught the Gospel story of our Lord, 
so that he may be led from the knowledge of the Christ of 
the Gospels to the knowledge and love of Jesus in the taber- 
nacle. Thus, according to the correct psychological pro- 
cedure, “through the open doors of his imagination and 
sensibility” he can be brought to a practical idea of God 
the Father, of the fear and love of Almighty God, to tell 
good from evil, to be sorry for and confess his sins, to do 
penance, pray, and gradually subject himself to the actions 
of grace. After attending a class conducted in this manner 
for eight months or a year—made even more interesting by 
the use of attractive pictures, liturgical visits to the church 
and sacristy, stories from the lives of popular saints, etc.,— 
he should begin an earnest study of the catechism prepara- 
tory to making his first Solemn Communion when he is 
twelve years of age. (By diocesan regulation a child may not 
be admitted to Solemn Communion until he has had at least 
two or three years of catechetical instruction and is twelve 
years of age, presupposing that he has received private 
Communion at the age of seven or eight years.) Bishop 
Landrieux recommends the choice of a time for religion class 
not burdensome to the children, for example, never during 
a recreation period. He suggests that the children be made 
to take a more active part in the Mass. He urges teachers 
to use the program set forth in the works of Bishop Dupan- 
loup, about which more will be said later. He stresses, as 
his main point, the early training of the child and insists 
that the small child be made familiar with the Gospel from 
the beginning of his instruction, so that all children, even 
those who do not attend the more advanced catechetical 
courses—‘“le catechisme de perseverance’’—in the secondary 
schools, will be well acquainted with the Gospels. 
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MOST REVEREND CLEMENT MATHIEU, BISHOP OF AIRE AND DAX 


The bishop of Aire and Dax, the Most Reverend Clement 
Mathieu, analyzes the situation in a somewhat similar 
manner in his pastoral ““How to Explain the ‘Failure’ of Our 
Catechizing.” Quoting from F. Mauriac, who says that the 
act of receiving Solemn Communion “begins nothing and 
ends everything, is a testimony that the child is henceforth 
free from the Church and the priest,” he asks the reason, 
and in answering considers two points: (1) Is it the object 
which is badly presented or (2) Is it the subject who is ill 
disposed? He begins to answer the first question by stating 
that the catechism alone is insufficient because it does not 
reach the interior life of the child. Christianity is not known 
only through the catechism. Like Bishop Landrieux, he sug- 
gests that during the whole course of the child’s religious 
formation—formation, not merely instruction—the Gospel 
story becomes so familiar to him that it will have a pro- 
found effect on him and give proper orientation to the inte- 
rior life of his soul. Nothing except the Eucharist itself can 
give him a more intimate contact with Christ. Hence knowl- 
edge and love of the Gospels should precede and accompany 
the study of the catechism. 


The study of religious truths, unlike the study of the pro- 
fane sciences which requires no moral preparation, demands 
what Bishop Mathieu calls “la réceptivité chrétienne’”’, a 
religious instinct on the part of the child if he is to grasp 
the meaning of these truths and let them have their full 
effect on his religious development. To this end, under the 
influence of grace, the infused virtue of faith received in 
baptism should be cultivated. If the subject is not properly 
prepared no method, no matter how perfect, will be able to 
lay the foundations of a good Christian life. Therefore, his 
sacramental and moral life should be carefully watched over 
and combined with his progress in knowledge of the cate- 
chism. Otherwise, he will look upon the reception of Solemn 
Communion as the date on which he shall be able to lay 
aside his catechism. Then calling to the attention of the 
people the decrees of the Councils of the Lateran and of 
Trent, of the Code of Canon Law and of Pius X, Bishop 
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Mathieu pleads that the children be given Holy Communion 
as soon as they can distinguish ordinary bread from the 
Eucharistic bread that their faith, their “power of adhering 
to the supernatural” may be strengthened to the utmost and 
in that way they may be better prepared to resist the atmos- 
phere of incredulity which surrounds them. Likewise 
periodical confession should be employed to develop in them 
a hatred for sin, a delicate conscience, and the virtues of 
humility and prudence. Besides, the reception of Penance 
and the Eucharist will give the child a spirit of sacrifice 
which alone can “assure the victory of divine grace over 
human liberty”. In closing, His Excellency asks that the 
Eucharistic Crusade be established in every part of the dio- 
cese and that the diocesan statute with regard to Solemn 
Communion be observed without exception. 


MOST REVEREND ELIE-ANTOINE DURAND, 
BISHOP OF MONTAUBAN 


In writing to his people on the important subject of cate- 
chetics, the Most Reverend Elie-Antoine Durand, Bishop 


of Montauban, shortly before Lent of 1936, held up before 
them the ideal of Christ the Teacher, of the Church carry- 
ing on that office of teaching, and reminded them of the duty 
incumbent upon each to have a knowledge of the truths neces- 
sary for salvation. They must overcome natural laziness, 
prejudices, and passions. By continually striving to know 
divine truths more perfectly, each person will experience 
the joy which comes to him who realizes the dignity of man 
and his eternal destiny, will be conscious of the love of God 
increasing in his heart and soul, will feel that his will is 
strengthened in the daily practice of virtue by the force of 
his clear-cut religious knowledge, and will be seized by an 
ardent desire to communicate his wonderful Christian faith 
that Christ may enrich the lives of others as He did his. 
Conscious of the difficulties to be overcome and the 
immeasurable benefits to be derived from a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Catholic religion, the Church, continues the 
Bishop of Mantauban, places every possible means at the 
disposal of the faithful to become better acquainted with 
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her dogmatic, moral, and ascetical teachings. For the more 
cultured there are works of the Doctors of the Church and 
theologians, historians, philosophers, and moralists. Every 
Christian has within his reach copies of the New and Old 
Testament, popular books, magazines, and papers. Also 
there is teaching by the spoken word—simple sermons 
for adults, the catechism for children—and the examination 
of conscience. The priest by his special training is the 
teacher “par excellence”. Next in importance is the Chris- 
tian family; the parents and older brothers and sisters 
should take care not only of the child’s physical welfare, but 
also of his spiritual growth. Teachers of both sexes in pri- 
mary and secondary Catholic schools can be excellent aux- 
iliaries to the priest and family by presenting their matter 
from a Christian point of view. Finally, within the limits 
of the parish unit, the more gifted spiritually, and the more 
favored financially should give generously of their time to 
the less fortunate to whom they are united by the bonds 
of charity and Christian solidarity. 

To coordinate these various agencies and intensify their 
activities, Bishop Durand asks that, in accordance with the 
Diocesan Statutes enacted in the Synod of 1931, units of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine be formed in every 
parish. These units are to promote the religious instruction 
of children and adults, and prepare the more gifted adults 
to help in the education of the young. This Confraternity 
shall have its annual holiday celebrated with all possible 
solemnity. In addition, before each child makes his Solemn 
Profession of Faith, he shall be examined and, if successful, 
shall be given a “Certificate of Religious Instruction,” cor- 
responding to a grade school diploma. For the more 
advanced in Catholic education the Diocesan Statutes pro- 
vide two degrees: elementary and secondary certificates. 
Finally, in compliance with the Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council of January 12, 1935, a Diocesan 
Commission for Religious Instruction has been instituted 
“to promote in every possible way the development of reli- 
gious instruction, to keep informed, so as to make them 
known, on the latest methods, periodical publications, and 
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works relative to this object.” It shall be at the disposal of 
the pastors in organizing units of the Confraternity and 
holding catechetical holiday celebrations; it shall be a 
center of information and a source of help. 


MOST REVEREND MARCEL FLEURY, BISHOP OF 
NANCY AND TOUL, LORRAINE 


Bishop Marcel Fleury made a most touching appeal in 
behalf of catechetical instruction in a pastoral letter which 
appeared in the February 15 and 22, 1936 issues of the 
weekly bulletin Semaine Religieuse, of the diocese of Nancy 
and Toul, Lorraine. In the introduction he states that the 
great faith manifested during a recent visit of the diocese 
doubtless took its roots in the teaching of catechism, for the 
love of God can only come from the knowledge of Him, and 
the catechism is the “chef d’oeuvre”’ for inculcating doctrine. 
Not even the frequent reception of the sacraments them- 
selves can replace the teaching of doctrine, because to receive 
Communion with profit it is necessary to know Whom we 
are seeking and Who is this Jesus Whom we are receiving. 
Contemporary incredulity and apostasy is the consequence 
of ignorance. Children are forced to attend Mass and recite 
the Rosary, for example, without understanding them; the 
result is an insurmountable ennui and a rejection of all reli- 
gion at the first possible moment. 

The admirable faith of Lorraine is threatened. Religion is 
practiced not so much from conviction as from tradition 
and habit. The people speak ill of the Church, the Pope and 
priests, and ridicule the ceremonies of our worship. They no 
longer think as Christians in terms of Divine Providence, 
but abandon themselves to pleasure and try to assure for 
themselves the greatest possible comfort and ease. And even 
when a family has retained a solid Christian spirit, how can 
a child of eight or ten years of age help but be affected by 
the general atmosphere of the street, the neutrality of the 
classroom, the textbooks in which the Name of God is not 
permitted to appear? In other words, a religious indiffer- 
entism has arisen which threatens our society. Catechism on 
Sunday is a restraint, on week days an obstacle to school 
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work, and parents proffer futile excuses for the absence of 
their children. Hence the teaching of the catechism must be 
accompanied by a special light, a gift of God, faith, to make 
Christian truths living, interesting, attractive. Bishop Fleury 
then appeals to the parents to watch over the religious in- 
struction of the young and older children and to cooperate 
wholeheartedly with their priests in building up a strong 
faith in them. 

In the body of his letter, the Bishop of Nancy and Toul 
considers Msgr. Dupanloup’s method (Msgr. Dupanloup 
was a bishop of Orleans during the nineteenth century) of 
teaching catechism in three steps: (1) the catechism re- 
cited; (2) the catechism explained; (3) the catechism prac- 
ticed. The official diocesan catechism is that of the province 
of Paris, an excellent manual, but in need of explanation in 
clear, logical, simple language and accompanied by ingenious, 
illuminating, lively comparisons. Use should be made of the 
Old and New Testament, of rapid interrogation, of recent 
books, pictures, chalk talks, projecting machines, all of which 
are adapted to the psychology of the child. 

The catechism “ought to become the interior life of the 
soul, the framework of the supernatural life which realizes 
the grace which the sacraments generate.” This can be done 
through prayer, prayer nourished by the recollection and 
calm which God demands in communicating Himself to the 
soul. But this interior life is especially charity, the founda- 
tion of all virtues, which can be best developed by holding 
up before the child the model of all charity, Christ, as He 
is found in the Gospels. However, before the priest can 
inculcate the virtue of charity in the heart of the child, he 
must first possess it himself and it can be attained only by 
frequent visits to the Blessed Sacrament. The priest, like 
the Curé of Ars, should prepare his catechism lesson before 
the tabernacle so that he may acquire a language “which 
inspires blind confidence in the love of Jesus.” 

The catechism should be a “generator of life”. Prepared 
by the mother, the child should be brought for first Holy 
Communion during his seventh year. Bishop Fleury con- 
tinues by pleading with the parents to lay aside their Jansen- 
istic tendencies, to see that their children receive Holy 
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Communion frequently, and recommends very highly the 
institution of the “Eucharistic Crusade”. Not only will the 
individual child benefit from this crusade, but also through 
his example he will lead other children to imitate his devo- 
tion to our Eucharistic King, and early in life do his part 
in Catholic Action. 


When the family, especially the mother, fails to perform 
its duty in beginning the religious formation of the tiny 
child, and as a consequence children eight or ten years of 
age come to the priest not knowing a single prayer, the priest 
is greatly handicapped and cannot give them the proper 
attention if he has one hundred or two hundred children 
under his care or has charge of three or four parishes as is 
often the case. In this work, therefore, he must enlist the 
aid of lay catechists. The Pope has inaugurated a program 
of Catholic Action by which the laity may participate in the 
work of the hierarchy, and since the first duty of the hier- 
archy is to teach, the first role of the laity in the Church is 
to assist the priest to teach. Consequently, the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine should be widely established, and 
catechetists should not only work within the confines of their 
own parishes but also in mission and other needy parishes. 
Men, as well as women, should volunteer for the work, after 
the example of the band of sixteen hundred men of the city 
of Paris, who, having prepared in groups on Saturday, rise 
at six o’clock on Sunday morning to go to teach catechism 
in the suburbs of the city. In Nancy we have had the mag- 
nificent work of the “Jeunes Economes”’ for the past twenty- 
five years and the pedagogical courses of Msgr. Houbaut. 
Why could not their work be extended so as to include all 
parishes which have need of assistance? Young men and 
women of our colleges and high schools, engineers, lawyers, 
teachers, take up this great work of charity. The future of 
the faith in Lorraine is in a great measure in your hands! 


MOST REVEREND PATRICK FLYNN, BISHOP OF NEVERS 


In a detailed, fifty-page letter, Bishop Patrick Flynn of 
the diocese of Nevers outlines the teaching of the Church 
and his own personal wishes in regard to catechetics. He 
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divides his matter into four parts, each part devoted to 
answering a question. The first question is: Are we suf- 
ficiently convinced of the supreme importance of the cate- 
chism? Some people think that religion can be reduced to 
a number of ceremonies and ritualistic practices, or imagine 
that to be a Christian it is sufficient to be honest, good, and 
pure, forgetting that religion is a reasoned belief in the 
truths revealed by God and taught by the Church, a belief 
which can be known only through much study. Bishop 
Flynn goes on to show how throughout all ages the cate- 
chism was looked upon as extremely important by the 
Church, so important that she enacted detailed, positive 
legislation in its regard. 

Second question: To whom must the catechism be 
taught? First, to the very small children from the moment 
they have the use of reason by means of the Petit Cate- 
chisme recommended by the Synodal Statute. Secondly, 
two or three years of classes with the official catechism of 
the diocese as a text is obligatory upon all children of the 
parish without exception in preparation for Solemn Com- 
munion. Thirdly, for adolescents the catechism “de perse- 
verance” in one form or another is as necessary today as 
the three years of compulsory catechism. In the large city 
and country parishes, in boarding schools and free schools, 
the catechism “de perseverance” in the strict sense of the 
term must be taught. Where this is impossible, the duty 
remains upon the priests to establish its equivalent, that is, 
to arrange a convenient program of systematic studies 
through some kind of organization—a study club to consider 
commentaries on the Gospel, current questions, subjects 
proposed in catechetical journals, solutions to the common 
problems of doctrine and morals, parish bulletins, articles 
in the Croix de Paris, the Nivernais, and the Semaine Reli- 
geuse, or under the direction of the parish priest, to have 
a series of selected lectures, conferences, circulate religious 
books, and conduct correspondence courses. For all these 
courses, certificates are to be awarded to those who suc- 
cessfully pass the examinations. The St. Cecilia Club of 
Nevers is to be taken as an example, and similar clubs should 
be established throughout the principal cities of the diocese. 
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Fourthly, the religious education of the adults must con- 
tinue through the simple Sunday sermon of instruction, mis- 
sions, retreats, the press, and study clubs for men and women. 

Third question: By whom must the teaching be done? 
The bishop, vested with the authority to teach, can only 
supervise the work because of his multitudinous other duties 
and hence delegates his power to all his priests, the family, 
and lay catechists. Bishop Flynn emphasizes the part played 
by the catechists. Just as the lay catechist is absolutely 
indispensable for the successful work of a mission, so also 
today the parish priest needs the help of his parishioners. 
Women are best suited to take care of the smallest chil- 
dren. Others, men or women, can look after the children of 
the Solemn Communion class, help the priest, according to 
the task they are most capable of performing, in hearing 
recitations of the lessons, giving special help to the back- 
ward, looking after attendance records, visiting the families, 
the sick children and the absent, watching over the children 
at Sunday Mass, preparing them for first confession and 
for private communion, etc. All this was well explained last 
year in the diocesan Catechetical Journal by a representa- 
tive of the Arch-Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of 
Paris and by the Director of the Lay Catechists of Dijon, 
where already one thousand lay women are engaged in the 
work. All priests are urged to make use of the facilities of 
the Arch-Confraternity on catechetical work, 19 rue de 
Varenne, Paris, which is the central organ for the coordi- 
nating and organization of diocesan and parish units of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Fourth question: How can we help in the teaching of 
catechism? Those aspiring to catechize should become 
acquainted with the latest methods, especially the much 
talked about méthodes actives of today, and strive inces- 
santly to perfect the details of each lesson. They should 
never lose sight of the end of catechizing—the beginning 
and formation of the Christian life. The catechist should 
love order and discipline, best obtained through prayerful 
preparation. He should adapt himself to the mentality and 
psychology of the child and use the most effective peda- 
gogical devices. Until the simpler catechism now in prepa- 
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ration by the French Hierarchy is completed, he should 
endeavor to simplify his lessons, to remove all useless details 
and pure curiosity, to simplify the words of the catechism, 
his explanations, and the ideals. He should try to make his 
classes as interesting as possible by employing all of the 
child’s senses, and retain and renew his attention by the 
variety of devices used, proceeding from the known to the 
unknown, from the concrete to the abstract, after the exam- 
ple of Christ Himself. 


Finally, he should above all inject movement, joy, and 
life into the class, make the children love their catechism. 
Cognizant of the natural restlessness of the children, he 
should make them rise to pray or sing, visit the various 
parts of the church, give five-minute recesses, etc. Typical 
examples of instructive activities are: the construction of 
Christmas cribs and the reading of the Passion by various 
pupils. The Bishop of Nevers recommends the reading of 
the Catechisme Vivant by Abbot Boyer, director of lay cate- 
chists in Dijon; the works of Marie Fargues, of Canons 
Charles, Quinet, Duplessy, and La Vie et La Joie au Cate- 
chisme by Francoise Derkenne. Yet another means to 
enliven the class is the suggestion of the thoughts and 
methods of the apostolate. The Eucharistic Crusade, the 
Missions, the Holy Childhood, the good influence of com- 
rades or parents, the conquering of human respect, the 
Apostolate of Prayer, and sacrifices for the conversion of 
sinners are excellent auxiliaries to the “catechisme vivant”’. 


Such are the recommendations of some of the bishops of 
France in pastorals issued in recent times, particularly dur- 
ing the past year. Since they come from the highest authori- 
ties of the Church in France, we are justified in expecting 
that the catechetical renaissance they have begun will con- 
tinue to flourish. 


These pastoral letters form a part of the International 
Catechetical Exhibit now on display at the St. Paul 
Seminary. 





HOW JESUS TAUGHT 


REVEREND JOHN VAN KASTEREN, S.J. 
Adapted from the Dutch by 
REVEREND GREGORY G. RYBROOK, ORD. PRAEM. 
Monastery of Our Lady of Charity 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the last chapter of Father Rybrook’s translation of 
Father Van Kasteren’s pamphlet. The JourNAL or ReELicIous INSTRUCTION 
began the publication of this material in its April, 1936 issue. The author of 
How Jesus Taught was one of the leading scripturists in Holland and person- 
ally asked Father Rybrook to translate his pamphlet into English. 


VIII. RETROSPECT 


Our not very difficult task is finished. In a few literary 
rather than critical sketches we have tried to give an idea 


of some peculiarities in the external form, the shell or bark 
—not of the contents, the kernel or marrow—of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. 

We trust that in doing so we have not slighted the con- 
tents but have contributed indirectly to a higher apprecia- 
tion and clearer conception of His doctrine. 

All that we have considered points to an extraordinary, 
unique, peerless personality, immeasurably higher than His 
surroundings. 

“Never did man speak like this Man” (St. John, VII:46). 
“For He was teaching them as one having power, and not 
as the scribes and Pharisees” (St. Matthew, VII:29). He 
taught with an authority that knew no limits—the authority 
of His Father in heaven—with the firm conviction that the 
words of His lips would ‘“‘not pass” but penetrate into all 
lengths of distance and time. 

At the same time we saw a Preacher, popular in the pres- 
ent and best sense of the word, Who directed His discourses 
to all, even to the lowest classes of society in which He 
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lived, while He loved all, and loved them as Himself. “As 
long as you did it to one of these, my least brethren, you 
did it to Me.” (St. Matthew, XXV:40.) 

We also heard a doctrine fitting all ranks of people at the 
same time, by its adaptation to surroundings, its local color, 
its rich figurative language, borrowed from nature and the 
daily life of the people, ready-made for all other nations 
and races and all future ages, by its natural, artless beauty 
and simplicity as well as by the unlimited perspective of its 
parabolic form. 

Indeed, here is a teacher Who by the most insignificant 
means strives after and reaches the highest aims and ideals. 

If we have aroused or confirmed in the reader the con- 
viction that the Gospels, especially the words of the Lord 
in the Gospels, are worthy of his attention and study, we 
have not labored in vain but have contributed something 
to a better knowledge of Him in Whom all Christians adore 
the incarnate God and Whom unbelievers themselves still 
love to call “Israel’s greatest Son”. Only an infinitesimal 
part of His greatness lies in the form of His teaching,—but 
even this deserves all our attention. 

To some extent we also intended at the same time to 
promote historical criticism of the Gospels by thus pre- 
senting the Teacher of Nazareth as pictured by the evangel- 
ists from a limited but definite viewpoint. 

We are deeply convinced of the historical correctness of 
the Gospels, not only because of our Christian faith in the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, but independently thereof 
on grounds of historical evidence, which shows us the evan- 
gelists as reliable, capable, and serious historians. We may 
shrug our shoulders over the fancies of a so-called “criti- 
cism” which places the origin of Christainity, not in Pales- 
tine, but in Egypt or Italy, and relegates the Founder, from 
Whom it borrows its name, to the realm of fiction and fables. 
But we need not let pass the observation that even the study 
of the form, in which Jesus’ teaching has been preserved for 
us, demonstrates the impossibility of such suppositions, for 
the local color and personal character of His teaching mark 
it with the indisputable evidence of authenticity. 
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We saw the manner in which the thought and speech, 
especially the rich, multiform, figurative language, directs 
us to nature, popular life, the conditions and circumstances 
of Palestine, and not rarely to Jerusalem and its surround- 
ing regions. 

On the other hand, the Teacher pictured by the evangel- 
ists is the very opposite of the Jewish teachers of His time 
through the unlimited personal authority He claims for 
Himself—through His activity among the people, the poor, 
the lowly, and the sinners, and not least through the firm 
conviction that His doctrine is destined for all races and lan- 
guages, and for all ages; in one word, because He speaks 
words that “never pass”. 

If this picture of the evangelists is not based on historical 
reality but is only a fiction of popular imagination, then it 
should be a hundred times more like to its surroundings. 
For legend can only reflect the world from which it origi- 
nates. It does not create suddenly a new, unknown, original 
character, centuries ahead of the times. 

We have pointed out especially a long line of parables; 
a method of teaching, as far as we know, equally unknown 
to His predecessors and contemporaries in Israel or to the 
first generation of Christian apostles. It is impossible to 
imagine that these gems of striking and pregnant figurative 
language owe their origin to unknown teachers in Palestine 
or elsewhere. Nevertheless, these choice bits have been 
attributed by legend to a teacher from unknown and 
despised Nazareth, Who had even no historical existence. 

Thus we foster the hope that these pages may be use- 
ful in a double way: to enliven as well as to confirm our 
Christian faith; to fulfill, in other words, the twofold wish 
with which Saint Peter closes his second Epistle: 

You, therefore, brethren, knowing these things before, take heed, 
lest being led aside by the error of the unwise, you fall from your 
own steadfastness. But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To Him be glory both now 
and unto the day of eternity. Amen. (II St. Peter, III :17-18.) 





Religion In the Elementary School 


THE “HIGHWAY TO HEAVEN SERIES”* 


EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 
Institute of Catechetical Research 
Marquette University Graduate School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Part II. THE UNDERLYING EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 


The “Highway to Heaven Series” and its Religion-in-Life 
Curriculum were not only planned in advance, but a major 
ultimate objective was determined on, and this first was 
translated into a series of more immediate objectives for 
the teachers, and secondly was interpreted into a series of 
educational ideas. In short, every pedagogical technique of 
curriculum construction and of skilled pedagogical method 
was to be brought to the service of religion. It was felt that 
the textbooks in religion should be as well organized, as 
carefully selected, as beautifully and appropriately illus- 
trated and printed as the textbooks in secular subjects. It 
is part of the faith to which time and energy was given in 
the making of the “Highway to Heaven Series” that every 
resource of Catholic education should be devoted to improv- 
ing and making very much more effective religious instruc- 
tion and education—the heart of the Catholic school. 


I. THE BASIC CHRISTIAN IDEA 


The basic idea of the Curriculum and the “Highway to 
Heaven Series” is thus worded by St. Paul: ‘Foundation 


* Part I of this series of three articles explaining the “Highway to 
Heaven Series” appeared in the February, 1937 issue of this magazine. 
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can no man lay other than that which is already, which is 
Christ Jesus.” This can be illustrated here simply. In the 
first two years the child is occupied entirely with the life 
of Christ. In the third grade the concern is with Christ 
the Redeemer and Christ in His Church. In the fourth and 
fifth grades Christ in the history of man is the interest. 
Jewish history is treated as a preparation for Christ as the 
Messiah. The continuing life of Christ in us and in the 
Church as the Body of Christ, as it finds expression in the 
liturgy, is the interest of the sixth grade. The seventh and 
eighth grades deal with the whole Christian redemptive 
scheme through Christ with the doctrinal aspects empha- 
sized. 
II. THE AVAILABLE EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


The first question that had to be determined was what 
educational material was available for the achievement of 
the end. These obviously are faith, religious knowledge, 
prayer, worship, the sacraments, the Mass, Bible history, 
Church history and Church doctrine. These must be inte- 


grated in a plan of life that reaches the supernatural plan. 
It becomes necessary to translate the ultimate objectives 
in the light of this available material into more immediate 
and concrete objectives for the teacher. 


III. THE IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 


This the “Highway to Heaven Series” does in the imme- 
diate objectives about which the material is organized. The 
reader, if he would study the curriculum, the text books, the 
plan books and teachers’ manuals and the supplementary 
books, could himself formulate the objectives somewhat as 
follows: 

1. To give the child on the various levels an intimate and 
continually expanding knowledge and appreciation of 
the life of Christ. 

. To see that with increasing knowledge there shall go 
increasing love so that the student’s life may become 
more Christ-like. 

. To keep before the children continuously ideals grow- 
ing out of the study of Christ’s life. 
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. To give to the child a widening appreciation not merely 
in knowledge but also in his own life that “Foundation 
can no man lay other than that which is already laid 
which is Christ Jesus.” 

. To have the child understand that the Old Testament 
and the history of the Hebrews is a preparation for 
Christ, the Messiah. 

. To give to the child a knowledge and appreciation of 
the Church as the development of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 

. To make the Mass a real prayer of the child, expanding 
his devotion and enriching his worship as his knowledge 
increases. 

. To give the child a thorough and exact knowledge of 
Christian doctrine, using religious practices, Bible his- 
tory, Church history, poetry, biography, and art, to 
enrich the study, to prepare the child for its assimila- 
tion, and to make it grow “from more to more.” 

. To fill the child’s mind with the exact words of great 
English religious poems, hymns, sayings of Christ, and 
significant prayers of the Church. 

. To acquaint the child with the great works of religious 
art. 

. To make real the child’s membership in the Body of 
Christ, until “Christ be formed in him.” 

. To make Catholic religious practices more intelligent, 
more devotional, and more regular. 

. To let the light of these young students so shine be- 
fore men that they may glorify the Father Who is 
in heaven; to live lives of such evident usefulness and 
virtue, that it is clear what Catholic principles are when 
they are alive and at work in the world; i.e., incarnate. 

. To have each student become as Christlike as it is pos- 
sible for him to be, in his devotion to his Father, in his 
manner of living, in his forgetfulness of self, in his 
prayers. 


IV. THE UNDERLYING EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 


Perhaps as significant as the objectives in the curriculum 
making as in the making of the “Highway to Heaven Series”, 
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with its basic Religion-in-Life Curriculum, is the controlling 
educational ideas in the translation of the objectives into 
classroom and life activities for their achievement. These 
educational ideas may be stated in summary form as 
follows: 

1. Christ is the center of all teaching. This is specifically 
manifested in the immediate objectives which have 
been stated above. 

The course is not to be made up of separate divisions or 
units but must be an integrated whole, progressive and 
cumulative in its appreciation and in the actual life of 
the child. 

Nothing shall be taught at any level, even to achieve a 
temporary purpose, which shall have to be unlearned at 
any subsequent stage of the course. This is sound peda- 
gogy and avoids a number of superstitious explanations 
which too often have been given on the elementary 
school level to bridge an immediate difficult gap. 

. There shall be in each grade a center of interest relat- 

ing to Christ which will give unity to the work of the 
whole grade and achieve progressively the fundamental 
aim of the curriculum. 
These centers of interest shall be prepared for in the 
grades preceding the one in which they are emphasized 
and the effect shall be carried on to succeeding grades. 
The procedure takes into account the child’s present 
interest and capacities and develops as he grows in the 
achievement of the end of purpose of the training in 
which the procedure must in a genuine sense be psycho- 
logical. 

. As an application of the foregoing principle, Christian 
doctrine is taught as the logical summary at various 
stages of the instruction already given, and is also 
brought together in a comprehensive whole at the end 
of the course. 

The curriculum must reveal the effects of Catholic cul- 


ture in human life within the comprehension of the 
pupils. 
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What is taught in a particular school will be determined 
by the abilities, past experiences, present mental 
achievement, and character of environment of the 
actual class. 

The curriculum must grow with experience, and be in a 
state of continuous remaking. 


Vv. SUMMARY OF PART TWO 

The “Highway to Heaven Series” is in a thoroughgoing 
sense Christo-centric. It attaches the child warmly to Christ, 
not only because of His interesting and wonderful life, but 
mainly because He is the child’s Redeemer and Savior. The 
fundamental objective controls or is translated into the nu- 
merous immediate objectives of the teachers on all levels. 
The educational ideas, too, are designed to give effect to 
this fundamental idea, which in the individual life of the 
child is forming the true Christian, “the supernatural man 
who thinks, judges, and acts constantly and consistently in 
accordance with reason illumined by the supernatural light 
of the example and teaching of Christ; in other words, to use 
the current term, the true and finished man of character.” 


PRE-PARENTAL TRAINING 


It is important, first of all, that from earliest infancy children 
be taught, by the words, deeds and example of those with whom 
they come in contact, habits that will contribute to the well-being 
of themselves and others; and that they live in a religious atmos- 
phere that will nourish right moral standards and right patterns of 
behavior. Legal statistics show many so-called grounds for divorce, 
but in the final analysis pastors, lawyers, judges, social workers and 
in general all those having to do with persons who have made a 
failure of their marriage, are aware that these legal phrases often 
cloak childish behavior—what is sometimes called lack of emotional 
development or lack of self-control. Cruelty may mean anything 
from bad manners to physical injury; neglect may mean lack of 
interest or failure to provide; and so on through the many legal 
grounds for divorce. And the underlying cause of these failures 
in the most important undertaking of a lifetime is usually the fact 
that one party or the other, or perhaps both, have lived twenty, forty 
or sixty years without changing essentially from the spoiled chil- 
dren they were at two, four or six. 

By Dorothy H. Brook, “Pre-Parental Training,” The Fran- 
ciscan, Vol. 16, No. 6 (November, 1936), 18. 





PREACHING TO CHILDREN* 


REVEREND JOHN K. SHARP 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception 
Huntington, New York 


Preaching to children is perhaps a severe test of a preach- 
er’s ability to adapt subject matter and language to the 
capacity of his auditory. Yet preaching to children is not 
too difficult. The knack can be easily learned and the preach- 
ing experience is one of the most pleasant. Furthermore, if 
one can preach well to children he can preach well to adults. 

To present intelligibly to youngsters, whom nature never 
intended to sit physically still or keep mentally concentrated 
for more than a few minutes at a time, the sublime mysteries 
and moral precepts of Catholicism requires at least a general 
knowledge of child psychology and the principles of peda- 
gogy. Children are worldly minded. They have little or no 
philosophy of life, and they live in a realm of fancy, imagina- 
tion and sense appeal. They are also thoughtless and like 
many of their elders, selfish, alas. Their bright eyes will 
often fool you into thinking that they listen, understand and 
are moved; whereas they may be off picking daisies or 
watching clouds sail by, or your real meaning may be just 
over their heads. And when they grow restless it is not time 
to scold but only a sign that you have been talking too long 
or without sufficient preparation. 

Attention must be given to the mental and spiritual age 
levels of the group addressed. Addressing children from six 
to twelve years of age you will need to strike the happy 
medium of nine, but do not exclude the other ages from your 
treatment. Up to eleven or twelve you will need to appeal 
more to imagination and fancy than after that age. 


* This article is based upon a chapter from the author’s book, Our Preaching. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Dolphin Press, 1936. 
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We must be especially sympathetic toward our subject 
and our auditory when addressing children. That is to say 
we must try to think and feel as a child. Becoming a child 
yourself you more easily accommodate yourself to the child 
mind. It is not too difficult to be youthful when with chil- 
dren. Unction, tenderness, amiability, directness and viv- 
acity, simplicity and sublimity should characterize talks to 
children. And make the children feel that you are really try- 
ing to be helpful and that they are learning very useful 
things. In short, if you have a love for children and a sense 
of their importance, and if you are deficient in these quali- 
ties, cultivate them, you will preach well to them. 

The plan of the talk should be carefully prepared: the 
thought, its order and illustrations. Save in the case of the 
young preacher, who should write out his talks in full, the 
words may be left to the spontaneity of the moment. A 
psychological approach to the topic is more suited to the 
child or any mind than the deductive, scholastic thesis and 
proof method. Our divine Saviour always went from the 
natural to the supernatural in His parables. It is quite ideal 
to begin the talk with a story or illustration that contains 
the germ of the spiritual idea to be unfolded and applied. 
The germ should be referred to throughout. This promotes 
unity of thought, interest, understanding and remembrance. 
Better still if the story or analogue is based upon childhood’s 
life problems and work. 

Above all, for children as well as for adults, every talk 
should be persuasion to definite moral conduct, internal or 
external: To make better disciples in. ...; to promote love 
of .... virtue; hatred of .... vice; to make lasting the 
practice of ..... That is, every talk needs a definite aim 
as well as a definite main thought. And these two necessi- 
ties are the very heart of all effective preaching. 

The line of thought should be simple. It is useless to put 
mature thought into children’s language. Abstract argu- 
ments, as well as theological and philosophical language, 
even though the words be short, should not be used even 
with adults. Do not argue. Give facts and truths to waken 
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the imagination, and children will take your word for it. 
Employ the beautiful and humorous but do not overdo 
them. Avoid baby talk. It is unwise to seem to bend to 
children. Bend without seeming to. 

Avoid catechism words in non-essentials in order to make 
the children think. Avoid the use of theological terms, such 
as omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent. Instead say, “God 
knows everything, is everywhere, can do all things”. If it is 
necessary to use theological terms, use such only as are 
consecrated by tradition, are apt expressions of the con- 
tent of the faith or important definitions, all of which as 
part of the language of the faith must, sooner or later, be 
made familiar. But use them only after sufficient and 
familiar explanation. ' 

Children easily confuse words with similar sounds as 
read and red. They may attach wrong meaning to a word 
with several meanings. Certain words such as monks and 
kids lend themselves to misinterpretation. Children some- 
times do not distinguish easily between imagination and 
the memory of what actually occurred and, as a result, may 
give wrong answers or lie unwittingly. 

Revision of the talk before delivery will improve it. Make 
your sentences short, direct and without suspension. Use 
straight speech, avoid entangling relative clauses, periodic 
sentences, former and latter and double negatives. Are the 
sentences interesting and intelligible to the age? Can they 
be shortened without sacrifice of intelligibility? Is there de- 
sirable vivacity of dialogue? Is the talk so long that it must 


be rushed? Does it seem vague? Is everything clear in the 
speaker’s own mind? 


Vivacity in delivery is particularly necessary when talk- 
ing to children. An animated face, a lively bearing and 
gesticulating hands capture the eye and hold the imag- 
ination and attention. Talk, with question and answer back 
and forth, dialogue fashion, approximates learning by con- 
versation, secures interest and attention and is a delightful 
experience for all. It makes the children feel at home in 
church and friendly with the priest. For lack of time it 
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cannot be used extensively, but we should try this device 
at least once in every talk. 


Praise now the boys, now the girls. Put one against the 
other and the youngsters against the elders in good-humored 
rivalry. Dramatize as much as possible. Tell stories fre- 
quently and make them interesting, descriptive and per- 
sonal. Be kind, not soft; be firm, not scolding. Be humorous 
but not boisterous, vulgar, slangy or irreverent. Be cheerful 
and make religion a happy experience. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION IN OUR 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


This leads us to a third very pressing problem of administration 
in our high schools—the better integration of Religion with the 
curriculum. Much has been said and written upon this subject, 
upon the failure of the class in Catechism, upon the lack of spirit- 
uality in many of our graduates, upon the lack of Catholic leader- 
ship in them, and the like. Much, too, already has been done to 
correct this. Many excellent courses in Christian Doctrine have 
made their appearance during the last few years. Sodalities have 
been instituted. Catholic Action is now being intensively stressed. 
Yet, in many of our high schools, much remains to be effected in 
these respects. 

The urgent need of the Church today is an informed laity, a 
good portion of Catholic lay writers and leaders of thought. Ac- 
cepting that most of those who enter our high schools will not 
get the advantages of a Catholic college education, it devolves 
with increasing urgency upon the secondary schools to intensify 
their training along religious lines. We must send forth graduates 
skilled, not only in the humanities, but in the knowledge and the 
service of God. It would be utter folly to measure the success 
of a Catholic high school by the amount of religious knowledge 
it imparts to its pupils. That knowledge must be so imparted 
and exemplified that it will lead its recipients to love and service, 
love of God, love for the Church, and willing service—in a word, 
Catholic Action. If the Catholic high school fails in this, it does 
not attain its purpose. We might well accept as the criterion of 
success, not the records of accrediting agencies, but the records 
of the Catholic lives and achievements of our graduates. 





INSTRUCTING LITTLE CHILDREN 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IS GOD’S CHURCH 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Rectory 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprror’s Nore: In the October, 1936 issue we began the publication of 
excerpts from some new material by Father Sullivan, prepared for the use 
of teachers who instruct little children. The content was prepared to use with 


the author’s First Communion Catechism, published by George Grady, 445 West 
41st Street, New York. 


Lesson 5. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH Is Gop’s CHURCH 


The purpose of this lesson is to link the space of 1900 
years and to teach that the Catholic Church, through its 
pope, bishops and priests, is now acting for Jesus. 

Recalling the life of Jesus, tell how He started the Catho- 
lic Church by selecting and training the apostles, whom He 
ordained as the first priests of His Church. Ever since His 
time there has been a Catholic Church, with Catholic priests, 
and it will continue until the end of the world. 

Any information about the parish church and the priests 
of the parish, which will attach children more closely to 
them, should be used. But the lesson must not be limited 
to a parochial instruction because the Catholic Church 
extends throughout the entire world. 

Instruct children how to greet priests and nuns. Besides 
saluting priests, the children should be encouraged to say, 
“Good morning, Father” or “Good afternoon, Father,” etc. 
When a priest visits the home, respect for him requires that 
all should stand. This same advice applies to the greeting 
for nuns and the respect which should be shown to them. 

To impress upon the children the universality of the 
Catholic Church, it seems advisable to teach the names of 
the pope, the bishop of the diocese, with some explanation 
about their territories and duties. 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED" 


The Creed may be taught with flash cards containing 
substitute words, a blank space prayer-card, and by 
dramatization. The suggested questions and divisions of 
the prayer for dramatization are as follows: 


Questions 


Whose teaching or Creed is this? 
Do you believe in God? 
Who is God? 


Do you believe in Jesus Christ? 
Who is Jesus Christ? 
How did Jesus come to earth? 


Who was the mother of Jesus? 
Who made Jesus suffer? 
How did Jesus suffer? 


Where did the soul of Jesus go? 
Did Jesus arise from the dead? 


What did Jesus do forty days 
later? 

Where is Jesus in heaven? 

What will Jesus do in heaven? 

Do you believe in the Holy 
Ghost? 


Do you believe in the Catholic 
Church? 


Do you believe in the union of 
Saints? 


Do you believe in pardon for 
sins ? 


Do you believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body? 


Do you believe that we will live 
forever? 


* Catechism, page 4. 


The Prayer 


The Apostles’ Creed. 

I believe in God. 

The Father Almighty, 

Creator of heaven and earth; 

And in Jesus Christ, 

His only Son, our Lord; 

Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, 

Born of the Virgin Mary, 

Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 

Was crucified, died, and was 
buried. 

He descended into hell; 

The third day He arose again 
from the dead: 

He ascended into heaven, 


Sitteth at the right hand of God, 
the Father Almighty ; 

From thence He shall come to 
judge the living and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, 


The Holy Catholic Church, 
The communion of saints 


The forgiveness of sins, 


The resurrection of the body, 


And life everlasting. Amen. 
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The explanation of this prayer provides a splendid oppor- 
tunity to review all the lesson matter that has been taught 
up to the present time. 


These lessons also provide instruction material for 
teachers. 


Lesson 1. “I believe in God, the Father Almighty.” 
Lesson 2. “Creator of heaven and earth.” 


Lesson 3. “And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord; 


Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary.” 


Lesson 4. ‘Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 


died, and was buried. - - - the third day He arose 
again from the dead.” 


Lesson 5. “The Holy Catholic Church.” 


Teachers who wish to use a picture when teaching this 
prayer may use one of the Ascension. With this picture, the 
Scripture texts should be read in the following order: St. 


Matthew, XXVIII: 16-20, St. Mark, XVI: 15-18, St. Luke, 
XXIV: 50-51. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION IN OUR 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Other preoccupations may seem to be of greater importance, 
but only let us ask ourselves in all fairness, “For what purpose 
does this Catholic high school exist?” All other things must be 
subsidiary to the Catholic education of the pupils. It is then pre- 
posterous to expend our energies in the physical equipment of the 
school, and to leave undone the one task necessary. The principal 
and supervisor must first convince themselves that the school exists 
for the pupil, not the pupil for the school; that Religion is of 
greatest importance in our Catholic schools and therefore needs 
special consideration and closer integration with the whole disci- 
pline of the school. Then they must strive to educate and stimu- 
late the teachers along the same lines. 

By Rev. James M. Hurley, O.S.A., “Some Problems of Ad- 
ministration in Our Catholic High Schools,” The Catholic 


Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 7 (September, 1936), 
392-393. 





HOW TEACHERS CAN WEAKEN A PUPIL’S SENSE 
OF PERSONAL VALUE 


The school in its efforts to contribute a maximum to the 
religious development of children must appreciate the im- 
portant role that a feeling of security plays in the develop- 
ment of Christian character. Rudolf Allers says in his 
Psychology of Character’: 


Thus circumstances of many kinds which we adults would gladly 
believe to have no effect on the child may be of decisive importance 
in that they ultimately raise insuperable obstacles to the will to 
power, which is the means by which and through which the real 
self can find expression. It is absolutely essential for a man not 
merely that he should be something that exists, but that he should 
carry meaning and value. This sense of having a personal value 
need not, any more than the sense of bodily health, form part of 
conscious experience, but its lack or weakening unfailingly produces 
its train of effects, as in the case of bodily illness. Often enough 
one feels unwell without being conscious of any particular illness. 


We have said that every child, even under the most favorable 
conditions, feels himself to be insecure. He seeks security with the 
adults to whom he runs in order to find safety. His insecurity com- 
pels the child to seek safety; his will to power makes him experi- 
ence this necessity as a sign of inferiority and inadequacy. 


Consequently everything that leads him to an increase of the 
child’s sense of insecurity makes for loss of his sense of personal 
value, and promotes the feeling of insufficiency. In individual 
psychology this is termed the “inferiority feeling” (an expression 
that has now passed into current use in the form of “inferiority 
complex”). 


The following list of occasions that tend to weaken a 
pupil’s sense of personal value was prepared by a group of 
teachers pursuing a course in Character Education at De 
Paul University. . 
By refusing to believe him because he once told a lie. 

In ridiculing his attempts at achievement. 
Not giving him credit for his choice. 


* Rudolf Allers, The Psychology of Character, pp. 85-87. New York; The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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In criticizing the authors he reads without telling why. 


Saying mean things about the mother country or nationality of his 
parents. 


Reprimanding and punishing before others. 

Blaming a child too hastily. He may not have done the things. 
Telling others to avoid a pupil’s company because he is bad. 
By not listening to reasons or excuses. 


By everlasting bickering, such as, “Why aren’t you like your 
brother? Your sister?” 


By telling a child, “Well, I can’t expect much from you for you be- 
long to the ___.___. family.” 


By not giving him any outside duty when such are assigned to 
others. 


By “putting him off” when he offers his services to the teacher. 

By showing surprise when he does something good. 

Showing indifference towards him because of defects of character. 
Sending him to the principal. 

Always nagging. 

Never giving him a chance to feel that the teacher trusts him. 

By asking too many personal questions. 

Never accepting the child’s word. 

Through praise that is given grudgingly. 


Showing preference for bright pupils and allowing them to domi- 
neer over others. 


Ignoring the efforts of a child that is slow and backward. 


The teacher doing for the child what the child could have easily 
done for himself. 


Underestimating or ignoring the child’s efforts to do his or her 
work. 


Consistently denying a pupil an opportunity to express his view on 
a certain question or problem. 


Through use of corporal punishment. 


The reservation of all school and class responsibilities for a select 
few. 


Suppressing a boy’s initiative. 

By comparing an average child with superior pupils. 
Demanding more of a child than he is capable of accomplishing. 
Using sarcasm. 


Allowing others to go unreprimanded when they laugh at a pupil’s 
mistake. 
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Scolding the pupil who doesn’t sell his quota of tickets, raffles, etc., 
when the teacher ought to know that in the particular case, the 
child’s family was not in a financial position to help. This is all 
the more harmful if “richer” friends are around. 


Shows partiality to others. 

Treating a pupil in a scornful manner. 

Speaking sharply. 

A child errs. You say to him: “You would make a mistake! Aren't 
you ever going to be accurate?” 

A child makes an effort at leadership that fails. The teacher instead 
of appreciating the effort, accuses the child of interfering. 

By continual fault-finding. 

By failing to bring out the good points in regard to a pupil’s work. 

In failing to appreciate efforts, although they may be small. 

In not trying to prevent failures. 


By making so many regulations that the pupil feels it is always 
“don’t do this,” “don’t do that.” 


Through frequent reference to a pupil’s abnormal size. 

Pampering a frail child. 

Exaggerating dangers. 

Priding oneself on never showing any feeling of affection toward 
pupils. 

Haughtiness in her manner and speech. 

An attitude of general disapproval. 

Emphasizing one’s dignity in conversation and directions. 

Punishing when the child is not conscious of guilt. 

Administering humiliating punishments. 

Priding self on one’s severity. 

An over-authoritative manner. 

Depreciating others. 

Not giving praise when it is due. 

Trying to harden a pupil against personal fears. 

Laughing or scoffing at a child for his fears. 


THOUGHTS FOR LENT 


The seal and stamp of genuineness which the liturgy demands of 
all our Lenten penances is the perfection of charity. 
By Paschal Botz, O.S.B., “Sic Currite,” Orate Fratres, Vol. 
X, No. 4 (February 22, 1936) 148. 





High School Religion 


A TEST ON MORAL THEOLOGY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS, II 


REVEREND BONAVENTURE JOSEPH GILMORE,O. CARM. 
Joliet Catholic High School 
Joliet, Illinois 


Eprror’s Note: In our January, 1937 issue we published several sections from 
Father Bonaventure’s dissertation dealing with a test on moral theology for 
high school students. The test itself was printed in that issue. We believe 
readers will be interested in the reactions of students to the test and the 
author’s summary and conclusions that are given in this issue of the JoURNAL 
oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


IV. THE REACTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TO 
MORAL SITUATIONS 


In general it can be said that the boys and girls were 
accurate in their estimation of the moral obligation involved 
in the problems of the test. These problems are not easy. 
They cover a wide range of principles. They treat the sub- 
ject from a different viewpoint, perhaps, than the one from 
which it has been treated in class. Yet it will be found upon 
examining Table I* that in twenty-three cases 540 or more, 
that is, 90% or over, of the students had the correct choice. 
Again in sixty-three out of the eighty problems more than 
360 of the students (60% ) were correct. However a close 
study of the Table will reveal surprising ignorance and 
misconceptions on the part of a large number of students. 
Among other striking examples of this are problem 15, 23, 
and 47. The problems showing the greatest number of 
errors will be discussed later. Here however attention may 
be called to problems such as numbers 4, 20, 41, 44, 52, and 


*Epitor’s Note: We regret that limitations of space do not permit our 
publication of this table. 
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58 which show a misunderstanding on the part of many 
students of the morality of common life situations. 
Since it is difficult to compare raw scores, it was neces- 
ary to reduce them to percentages. This has been done in 
Table IV. Here for each school, for the boys or girls as a 
group and for the whole 600 that percentage of the total 
number which has given the correct answer is shown. The 
last column of Table IV, giving the percentages of the whole 
600 students making a correct response on each problem is 
based on the figures given in Table II. It is to be noted that 
these figures were not given in Table III. 
TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF SENIORS MAKING CORRECT ANSWERS IN 
EIGHTY MORAL PROBLEMS 
bc 


| | | 
Problem eres Total School Schoo Total | — 


Girls 
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TABLE IV—Continued 
PERCENTAGE OF SENIORS MAKING CORRECT ANSWERS IN 
EIGHTY MORAL PROBLEMS 


Boys Girls | Total 


| | | Boys 
Problem ee Total School School Total | and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Average 
Percentage 73.0 


76.4 | 73.0 
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This Table gives a truer picture than Table III. Thus 
while in problem 1, according to Table III, 156 students 
from school A made the correct answer compared with 54 
from school C yet the percentages of the two schools are 
respectively 93% and 98%. As will be seen from the aver- 
ages given at the end of the Table, the schools ranged in 
accuracy from school C with 76.4% to school B with 70.1%. 
More important we find the girls to have a slightly higher 
average 76% than the boys 73%. The three boys’ schools 
ranged from 70.1% to 76.4%. The two girls’ schools ranged 
from 75.5% to 76.3%. This advantage on the part of the 
girls though slight, is found to be consistent. This can be 
explained perhaps by the fact that in the girls’ schools re- 
ligion was taught five periods a week while in the boys’ 
schools it is taught on the average of three periods a week. 
Evidently any advantage the boys may be supposed to have 
from more exact theological training is at least equalized by 
the greater amount of time given the study of religion in 
girls’ schools. 

Finally, it will be seen from the table that the average of 
600 seniors on all 80 problems is 74.5%, a rather high 
average. 

Since the problems constituting the test were drawn up 
on the outline of moral principles given in Chapter IT they 
naturally fall into groups according to subject matter. This 
grouping of the moral problems is indicated in Table V. 


TABLE V 
MORAL PROBLEMS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CONTENT 


| Problems contained | 
Class | 
=] 
IT | 
| 
| 


in each class | Content 
1—10 | General Principles of Morality 
11—14 | First Commandment—Faith 

IIT 15—17 | Second Commandment 

IV 18—25 | Third Commandment 

V 26—31 Fourth Commandment 

VI | 32—37 | Fifth Commandment 

VII | 38—44 | Sixth and Ninth Commandments 
VIII 45—59 | Seventh Commandment 

| | 





IX 60—65 Eighth and Tenth Commandments. 
xX 66—80 | Precepts of the Church 


With this classification, the average percentage accuracy 
of the boys and girls grouped according to their schools, was 
found for the various classes. It is given in Table VI. The 
classes referred to here are the same as those of Table V. 
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TABLE VI 
PERCENTAGE OF SENIORS MAKING CORRECT ANSWERS IN 
VARIOUS CLASSES OF MORAL PROBLEMS 
fl Boys Girls 
Class [School |School |School| Total |} School |School| Total | Total 
at =. ef D E | 
76.3 |} 81.0 
655 | | 
59.0 


73.4 
85. 





“IO 00 
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cournmnm 


S100 
SONS 
ow 
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ANQSNANESS 
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Oo 


GON SH GO tn SH OOS 
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AdBwrooNome 


75.5 


It will be seen that the girls are more accurate in six of 
the ten groups; the boys lead in three and in the remaining 
group the boys and girls are practically equal. The girls 
have a comfortable margin of superiority with regard to 
General Moral Principles, the second, third, fifth and eighth 
commandments, and the precepts of the church. The boys 
display more exact knowledge with regard to the first, sixth, 
and seventh commandments. Taking boys and girls together 
they know most about those problems relating to the fourth 
commandment; least with those regarding the second com- 
mandment. However the small number of problems cover- 
ing the second commandment (only three) renders this last 
indication doubtful. 

In order to see if there is any tendency on the part of 
boys or girls to be more severe or more lax in their judge- 
ment of sins than are the general run of theologians, Table 


X was prepared. 
TABLE X 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF ACTIONS CONSIDERED TO BE MOR- 
TAL VENIAL, OR NO SIN BY BOYS AND GIRLS AS COMPARED 
WITH NUMBER TAKEN TO BE CORRECT 
| Mortal | Venial | NoSin 

Number taken a: 21 18 

22 18 

22 17 


Table X shows, out of the eighty problems, how many 
the average boy and girl picked as being mortal, venial or 
no sin. The figures given for the boys and girls were arrived 
at in this way. A total would be made, for example giving 
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the number of times that any boy had marked mortal sin 
for any answer. This total was then divided by 300, the 
number of boys, and the result was the average number of 
actions judged to be mortal per boy. 

This table only shows tendencies to pick a certain answer 
altogether apart from the question of whether the answers 
were correct or not. Thus it shows that out of eighty possi- 
bilities the average boy picked 40 mortal sins, 22 venial sins 
and 18 which were no sin. 

The table indicates, as might be expected, a slight ten- 
dency on the part of boys to be more lax than the girls. 
Thus the boys had on their lists on an average one less 
mortal sin and one more action taken to be no sin than 
had the girls. However, the amount of difference is small. 

Perhaps the most useful information from this investiga- 
tion can be obtained from the study of the responses made 
by these young men and women, to the individual problems. 
Such a study might indicate to the individual some of the 
strong and weak points of present moral teaching in the high 
school. Accordingly, in Table XI there are presented those 


problems which, based on the number of errors made by 
the students, must be considered to be the most difficult in 
the test. 


TABLE XI 
PROBLEMS ANSWERED WITH PERCENTAGE OF ERROR 
GREATER THAN 40%, RANKED ACCORDING TO AMOUNT 
OF ERROR 


Problem Matter = | Percentage of error 
| Boys | Girls | Total 


| 
Small amount of meat on Friday | 
Working on Sunday | 
Vulgar story | 
Eating small amount on Fast Day 
Profanity 

Slight scandal 

Slight immodesty 

Theft $50 from rich man | 
Proximate occasion of venial sin 
Envy | 
Reading books dangerous to faith | 
Gambling 

Omission of Venial sin in confession 
Work on Sunday for short time 
Vulgarity in speech 

Playful superstition 

Concealment of Faith 
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In Table XI are given those problems on which more 
than 40% of the students were in error. They are ranked 
according to number of erroneous answers. An indication 
of the particular subject matter of the problem is given in 
the second column. The full text of each problem can be 
found by reference to the corresponding number in Table 
II. A few noteworthy problems can be considered here 
briefly. 

Problem number 67 which refers to the eating of a slight 
amount of meat on Friday received the greatest number of 
erroneous answers, 88.5% of the total. Evidently the opinion 
is practically universal that any amount of meat eaten on 
Friday constitutes a mortal sin. This is not true.’ 

Problem number 23 is of great moment. As shown in 
Table XI 76% of the seniors did not consider it a serious 
sin to spend all of Sunday afternoon and evening working 
at a sewing machine without any necessity. They act ap- 
parently on such false principles as, “If you like to do it, 
it’s not work.” Moral theology allows of no doubt as regards 
this situation. Sewing on a machine is servile work; servile 
work is forbidden.” The high number of errors on problem 
number 24 (45%) shows again a weakness in our teaching 
on this subject. 

The large amount of error on problem 40 is probably due 
to the students supposing sin from another source, i.e., scan- 
dal. Boys and girls differ widely on their interpretation of 
this question. 

The reaction of the students to problem 15 shows that 
most of them consider deliberate profanity a mortal sin. 

A false conscience on this subject is liable to be the cause 
of mortal sins, where otherwise they would not exist. There 
are a sufficient number of ways to commit mortal sin al- 
ready, without adding new ones to the list. 

Problem 47 betrays a laxity of opinion prevalent with 
regard to the absolute sum of money sufficient to amount 
to grave matter in justice. A comparison of the results of this 
problem with those of problems 46, 49 and 52 shows a 


* McHugh and Callan Vol. II, pp. 575-2587. 
* McHugh & Callan, Vol. II. pp. 570-573. 
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certain vagueness among our seniors with regard to the 
seventh commandment. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this study the attempt has been made to construct an 
objective test that would measure the power of pupils to 
judge the morality of common life situations. A test was 
constructed consisting of eighty brief descriptions of typical 
life situations. These were to be graded by the pupils on a 
three point scale, according to the gravity of the sin com- 
mitted: as mortal sin, venial sin, or no sin. 

The first draft of the test was tried out on sixty high 
school students. As a result of this preliminary trial twenty 
questions were revised. The revised test was then presented 
to 300 boys and 300 girls, all seniors in Catholic high 
schools. 

In general and on the average, the achievement of the 
seniors was satisfactory. The average correctness on all 
problems was 74.5%. Sixty problems correct out of eighty, 
or a 75% accuracy could then be taken as the provisional 
norm for high school seniors on this test. 

On some particular problems involving common life situ- 
ations, a very large percentage of the students showed a 
lack of comprehension of the principles involved. 

On the test, taken as a whole, the girls showed a slight 
superiority in their accuracy. Considering the various groups 
of problems divided according to subject matter, it was 
found that the boys were more accurate on problems in- 
volving the first, sixth, and seventh commandments. Boys 
and girls were about equal on the fourth commandment 
while on the remaining commandments and on general 
moral principles, the girls lead. 

On the problems classified according to gravity a very 
high percentage of accuracy (82.5%) was found for mortal 
sins. Much lower accuracy (74%) was found on those prob- 
lems where there was no sin and still lower (61.5%) on 
venial sins. 

There was a tendency on the part of the girls to be more 
strict than boys in their judgements, but it was very slight. 
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It is difficult to show clearly in the form of general con- 
clusions the results of the individual problems. As a matter 
of fact, a study of the individual results themselves seems 
of more value and importance than do the general conclu- 
sions. The problems serve as a series of specific soundings 
for the exploration of the students’ knowledge. By studying 
the questions individually it should be possible to diagnose 
the specific weaknesses and failures in the teaching of the 
ten commandments. 


The test has the advantages of being fairly comprehen- 
sive, of being easy to administer, and of arousing much 
interest among the students. It cannot however, be called a 
standardized test, being weak in two respects: it has been 
given to only six hundred students, and it needs further 
revisions. Such as it is, the test is offered to Catholic teach- 
ers of religion in the hope that it may be of aid in their 
important task of forming correct consciences in their pupils. 


CATHOLIC YOUTH AND WORLD PEACE 


Catholics in the United States, and youth above all, should do 
more than their numerical share to prevent another world war. 
Our citizenship, influenced by our moral obligation to justice and 
charity, calls upon us to act. Catholic youth is urged to extend 
Catholic Action and the knowledge of right principles in order to 
abolish enmity, to create a true love of peace and a willingness 
to spread it throughout the world. In his Christmas Allocution, 
Pope Pius XI in speaking of world peace says: “Here then is 
found a vast and glorious field for all the Catholic laity, whom 
we unceasingly call upon and ask to share in the hierarchical aposto- 
late. To Catholics of all the world, and particularly those who study, 
labor and pray in Catholic Action, we turn today with this warm 
invitation and plea. May they all unite in the peace of Christ in 
a full concord of thoughts and emotions, of desires and prayers, 
of deeds and words—the spoken word, the written word, the printed 
word—and then an atmosphere of genuine peace, warming and 
beneficent, will envelop all the world.” Let youth respond to this 
appeal. 

By Elizabeth Sweeney, “Catholic Youth and World Peace,” 
The Christian Front, Peace Leaflet No. 1. 
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THEOLOGY FOR THE LAYMAN * 


FRANCIS E. MCMAHON 
University of Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that in our own times 
a new phase of the history of the Church has begun. The 
appearance throughout the world of large numbers of edu- 
cated lay people, men and women who have pursued higher 
learning and who are destined to live in the world as lay 
members of the Church Militant, is an event both striking 
and significant. Past ages of course produced Catholic lay- 
men of ability and of great learning. But never before has 
there been such a studied effort to bring the fruits of learn- 
ing to so many and to such an extent as today. 

There are vast differences between the educated and the 
uneducated, differences, we mean, that affect his very life 
within the Church itself. Thus, when the Holy Father calls 
upon the laity of the world to unite under the banner of 
Catholic Action he is addressing, it may reasonably be pre- 
sumed, a group in whom a certain minimum of education is 
supposed. Catholic Action demands a laity of some educa- 


* This paper was presented by Mr. McMahon at the eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the Educational Conference of the Priests of Holy Cross, held at the 
University of Notre Dame, June 29, July 1 and 2, 1936. 
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tion. Catholic Action presupposes that an educated laity 
exists or is in process of formation. 


It would be wrong to say that the main elements of an 
ideal Catholic education for laymen have not yet been deter- 
mined. We think that they have. At the same time it is only 
accurate to say that particular determinations in this educa- 
tional process can yet be made. This is our justification for 
a paper on “Theology for the Layman.” 

Theology, as Christian Doctrine or as Religion, we have 
always had in the Catholic college. In its most formal sense, 
however, theology is not generally regarded as an essential 
part of the training of the lay mind, but is restricted to the 
seminaries. One wonders why. It is merely to state a fact to 
say that many authorities in Catholic education have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with this state of affairs. And it may 
be significant that there are laymen who have taken things 
into their own hands. Convinced that no man can call himself 
educated who lacked in a fairly complete sense the super- 
natural wisdom of theology, these men have attempted to 
supply an apparent deficiency in their training in the college 
by personal study, and, when possible, by entering the semi- 
nary itself. 

Courses in Religion are not infrequently given in the first 
two years of college work, and then the student is hurried 
on into the classes in philosophy. This is putting the intel- 
lectual cart before the horse. It is indicative that today in 
our colleges there exists no logical nexus between philosophy 
and theology. They are not only considered distinct, but 
also separate. Is it possible that the Catholic college has 
partially succumbed to the Zeitgeist, the spirit of the times 
that would institute a radical cleavage between the knowledge 
of reason and the knowledge afforded by revelation? How- 
soever, the divorce between philosophy and theology may 
have been effected in modern times, it has been and still is 
a calamity. Historically and from the viewpoint purely of 
reason there is no sound basis for it. The mediaeval univer- 
sity would have regarded such a separation as both scan- 
dalous and dangerous. Philosophy, for the mediaeval scholar, 
was the highest form of natural wisdom. But it no more 
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constituted the supreme intellectual perfection of man than 
the practice of the ethical principles of Aristotle exclusively 
would have constituted his supreme moral perfection. For 
him, there was a higher wisdom, supernatural theology. 

Philosophy and theology are more than two sciences. They 
are two forms of wisdom. The modern mentality seems to 
have forgotten completely what wisdom means. And yet to 
know what wisdom is, and to understand its role in the 
perfection of the mind and of the soul is to seize perhaps 
upon the central force in education. With Aristotle and 
Aquinas, wisdom is science plus. If science is the casual 
knowledge of things, wisdom is the knowledge of these 
things through their ultimate causes. The wise man is he who 
contemplates the totality of things in the light of their ulti- 
mate ontological foundations. And there is an imporant 
property of wisdom. St. Thomas has expressed it by saying: 
sapientis est ordinare. To put things in order is to put things 
in their proper places. Strictly, only the wise man can do 
this, because only he who can perceive the whole can deter- 
mine where the part properly belongs. We hear much about 
“integration” today in the educational world. For the fol- 
lowers of St. Thomas “integration” is inconceivable without 
wisdom. 

There are three forms of wisdom it is important to dis- 
tinguish. The least noble form is metaphysics. The philoso- 
pher, by the light of reason alone, analyzes the nature of the 
universe about him, and ascends to a consideration of its 
cause, God. His knowledge of God is formally analogical, 
and is no greater than the analysis of created effects can 
afford him. Of God’s inner life, He knows nothing. Of the 
precise mode in which God possesses the analogical perfec- 
tions of intelligence, will, justice, mercy, etc., he knows 
nothing. He can affirm that there is an order of supernatural 
perfections in God, but of what these are in detail he is 
ignorant. He does not dare even to affirm the possibility of 
man’s elevation to the supernatural order of grace, though 
he insists there is no argument to prove its impossibility. 
The metaphysician has strong reason to be humble. 


Above the wisdom of philosophy is the wisdom of super- 
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natural theology. It is supernatural, because its principle is 
the infused virtue of faith. It has for its end the conceptual 
analysis of revealed truths and the deduction of other truths 
virtually contained in the data of revelation. Its proper 
object is God, and therefore it is wisdom. It is a higher 
wisdom than metaphysics, because it studies God not merely 
in so far as He is knowable through creatures, but in so far 
as He is known only to Himself, an intimate knowledge 
communicable to others only by revelation. The theologian 
knows God as God, God in His very Diety or in His intimate 
life, God as the author of grace and of eternal beatitude, an 
object of knowledge essentially supernatural. The saint in 
heaven contemplates no different object than the theologian 
on earth, though the saint contemplates directly and imme- 
diately and clearly what the theologian contemplates indi- 
rectly and obscurely. 


Theology is the complement of philosophy, as grace is 
of nature. The one draws its first principles from revela- 
tion; the other draws its from nature. Philosophy primarily 
ascends from man and nature to their Creator; theology 
primarily descends from the Creator and Redeemer to crea- 
ture. Not to recognize their organic relationship is, I think, 
to succumb to an unhealthy spirit of the times. 

There is a third wisdom, the supreme wisdom of life. It is 
the wisdom of the saints, the gift of the Holy Ghost, the 
gift of wisdom. Founded on infused charity it accords to its 
possessor a quasi-experimental knowledge of God, and en- 
ables him not merely to assent to the truth of the revealed 
mysteries but to regard them as sovereignly good and worthy 
of love. The early biographer of Aquinas who claimed that 
the latter’s knowledge was more infused than acquired was 
emphasizing the role that the gift of wisdom played in the 
life of the Angelic Doctor. Maritain believes that the teach- 
ings of Augustine were largely the fruit of this highest 
wisdom. 

Inferior as wisdom to the gift of the Holy Ghost, theology 
is nevertheless superior in the ordering of human activity: 
sapientis est ordinare. The obscure and intensely personal 
judgments of mystical wisdom require regulation by the 
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more objective and impersonal principles of the acquired 
science of Theology.’ St. Theresa had the theologian Bagnez 
by her side. 

In relation to the wisdom of philosophy, theology, as we 
have said, is also superior. Theology does not exercise merely 
a negative role of correction in relation to philosophy, but 
is a positive stimulant to philosophical speculation. Gilson 
has made this point clear.* It suggests problems. It points 
to possible solutions. It gives assurance when purely human 
effort falters. And philosophy formerly repaid by permit- 
ting itself to be used as an instrument in behalf of revela- 
tion. It was the traditional handmaid. One of the gravest 
departures from the mediaeval idea of a universe is surely 
this: the severance of the two wisdoms that God had des- 
tined to be always together. 


In a state of pure nature, the natural wisdom would suffice 
for intellectual perfection and for the ordering of activity. 
But man has been elevated to the supernatural order, to 
participate in the very life of God Himself. Intellectual and 
moral perfection now requires a higher wisdom. The de facto 
supernatural order demands an ethics which is supernatural- 
ized, a fusion with theology. And those subjects subordinate 
to ethics: education, sociology, economics, political science, 
etc., must submit to the same theological enlightenment or 
fail to be realistic or Catholic. A Dominican scholar, writing 
recently in the Revue Thomiste,’ declares that the decline of 
theology is one of the main causes for the evils which afflict 
us today in economic, social and political spheres. Should 
we be surprised, moreover, at Maritain’s outburst against 
the educators, the psychologists, the economists, and others 
who conduct their work in complete indifference to the teach- 
ings of theology? And would not the cause of Catholic edu- 


*Ista autem omnia (sc. the judgments of mystical wisdom) regulari debent 
per determinationes fidei tanquam per virtutem altiorem, et per theologiam 
acquisitam tanquam per judicium fundatum in consequentia necessaria et 
evidenti, quae quoad hos certior est quam illud judicium mysticum. (John of 
St. Thomas, Cursus Theol. Disp. VI, in II-II, de Spe, art 1, Vives, Tome VII, 
p. 376). 

* Gilson, E. L’Esprit de la Philosophie Medievale. (Paris: 1932). 

* Juillet-Octobre, 1935, p. 490. 
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cation be prosecuted with greater success if it sent men and 
women into the world to labor in their respective fields with 
a knowledge not only of philosophy but also of theology? 

Truth is the good of the intellect. Theological truth con- 
stitutes an important and particular kind of intellectual per- 
fection. Faith, the source of theology, is an intellectual vir- 
tue. Speaking very technically, its proper object is Veritas 
Prima. The intellect, in accepting the truths of revelation, 
spontaneously seeks to assimilate them.Fides quaerens intel- 
lectum explains much about the origin of theology. The 
point here is that the educated Christian intellect is untrue 
to itself if its possession of revealed truth does not tend to 
expand into a theology. The mind has its own life. Faith 
naturally stirs this life into a particular movement of seeking 
after intelligibility which is only quieted in the beatific 
vision: 

Fides importat motum quemdam intellectus ad visionem in qua 
quietur.* 

As an intellectual discipline even the tyro knows what is 
offered by theology. This wisdom is not for slovenly minds. 
It demands, while it develops, the greatest powers of con- 
centration. The great works of the scholastic theologians 
cannot be mastered in a month, a year, or even in a life- 
time. If we have witnessed a decline of interest in theology 
in modern ‘times it is not owing merely to a loss of faith. 
Sheer mental inertia partially accounts for it. Some will even 
find its difficulty an obstacle to its introduction into the 
curriculum. But its difficulty should be only a challenge. 
Those who seek for greater precision of thought, clarity of 
expression, and stronger powers of concentration should wel- 
come its study. Of course this viewpoint is exceedingly nar- 
row. We are not proposing theology because it is useful in 
training one’s thinking powers. Training men how to think 
is not the prime purpose of education, in spite of the pontifi- 
cal pronouncements of some college presidents. It is a per 
accidens effect of the study of theology. It is an effect, how- 
ever, not unimportant in these days of undistributed middles 
and of illicit processes of the major. 


‘John of St. Thomas, op. cit., p. 28. 
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Man is a composite of mind and of heart. If his mind can 
be enlightened by the study of theology, his heart can like- 
wise be purified and strengthened. It is question here of the 
role played by theology in the development of the interior 
life. It is more than a coincidence that some of the greater 
saints are numbered among the most learned of men. An 
Augustine, a Bonaventure, an Aquinas, a Bellarmine found 
vast theological learning no obstacle to their growth in sanc- 
tity. The Vatican Council on this point has said: 

Ratio quidem, fide illustrata, cum sedulo, pie, sobrie, quaerit, 
aliquam Deo dante mysteriorum intelligentiam eamque fructuousis- 
simum assequitur tum ex eorum, quae naturaliter cognoscit, analo- 
gia, tum e mysteriorum ipsorum nexu inter se et cum fine hominis 
ultimo.® 

Lead a student into the sacred precincts of theology, have 
him assiduously study the great truths of the Christian Re- 
ligion as they have been expounded by the masters, encour- 
age him to meditate on the incarnation, the redemption, 
grace, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the Mystical Body, and 
you can expect in him the development of a more robust 
faith as well as a purer heart. Purification of the heart, says 
Aquinas, is accomplished by the turning of the mind to 
higher things.° The study of theology, when undertaken not 
out of idle curiosity, does not diminish faith, but rather is a 
sign of a great willingness to assent to it, and consequently a 
sign of greater merit.’ 


It is hardly necessary to indicate the value of a sound 
theological background as a preservative against sentimental 
piety, subjectivism or pseudo-mysticism and particularism. 
Garrigou-Lagrange has recently said: ‘““L’étude attentive de 
la théologie, en préservant la vie intérieuse de ces déviations, 
lui donne une précieuse objectivité, un sain réalisme, et 
aussi, au-dessus de toute vue erroite, particuliere et pas- 
sagere, une universalité, qui est la marque des grands clas- 
siques de la spiritualité, dont les ouevres valent pour tous les 
pays et tous les temps; concues en quelque qu-dessus du 


* (Denzinger, 1796). 
* Summa Theol., II-II, q. 7, a. 2, c. 
* Ibid., q. 10, c. 
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temps qui s’écoule, ces oeuvres ne vieillissent pas, mais elles 
gardent une actualité supérieure.’””* 

If theology can intensify the interior life, this latter can 
also enrich theological wisdom. There is a sacred commerce 
between the life of the mind and that of the heart. It is com- 
monplace knowledge that some mystics who have never con- 
ceptually analyzed the truths of revelation have arrived at 
astonishing insights into these mysteries. It would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to separate, in the writings of a St. 
Bonaventure, those sublime conceptions which sprung from 
a supernatural love, and those which were acquired by per- 
sonal study. In a master as Bonaventure or Aquinas one 
finds the development of personal sanctity and of acquired 
wisdom paralleling each other, and, we want to emphasize 
here, frequently crossing paths. In a Catholic university side 
by side with the religious program for the spiritual life should 
there not be intensive indoctrination on the speculative level? 
The fruits of such a mutual influence would gratify the 
keeper of souls as well as the trainer of minds. 

If theology is a great aid to personal betterment, it is no 
less important in the social sphere in which Catholic Action 
operates. Catholic Action has been defined as lay partici- 
pation in the work of the hierarchy. Changing conditions 
call for new manifestations of the super-abundant life of 
the Church. The laity in these times is called upon by the 
head of the Church to become true apostles, under the guid- 
ance of their bishops and priests. Such participation, it is 
only too obvious, must be intelligent. Intelligent partici- 
pation here must mean primarily a knowledge of the Church, 
its origin, its purpose, its teachings, its means of sanctifi- 
cation—in a word, a familiarity with theology. Mere 
acquaintance with catechetical formule will not suffice. The 
disposition to rush into Catholic Action, even with the best 
of intentions, without first insuring doctrinal competence is 
what might be termed a form of voluntarism. The will here 
is rightly disposed, but the intellect is unenlightened. It is 
unnecessary to emphasize that the well-meaning individual 
can do more harm than good. The Church today has 


* Revue Thomiste, Juillet-Octobre, 1935, p. 500. 
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declared in unambiguous terms the responsibility of the 
laity to share in her sublime work. Does not this responsi- 
bility carry with it the obligation of the leaders among the 
laity properly to inform themselves? It is characteristic of 
rational creatures to act consciously for an end, and deliber- 
ately to ordain means for the realization of that end. Catho- 
lic Action does not and should not violate this psychological 
law of human action. Enlightenment of the mind is not a 
secondary characteristic of the true apostle—rather, it is 
fundamental. 

A theologian recently states that it is definitely protestant 
to make the efficacy of apostleship depend upon personal 
worth and example, with dogma or belief relegated to second 
place:* Catholic apostleship is pre-eminently intellectual. 
Rectitude of will as well as enlightenment of mind is found, 
of course, in the perfect apostle. But first things should 
be put first. Christ presented Himself to us as the truth. 
The labor for the truth is the essential task of the modern 
apostle of Christ. It is the truth which makes us free. “The 
first truth, which is the object of faith, is the end of all our 
desires and all our actions.’”° 


Catholic Action will prosper in proportion as the leaders 
among the laity have assimilated the principles and conclu- 
sions of theology. These men must be fed the best theo- 
logical thought. It is not too much to demand that they 
are conversant with the writings of the great theologians, 
such as Billot, de La Taille, Garrigou-Lagrange, Del Prado, 
and Penido. It is not too much to expect that for these men 
the Summa of St. Thomas is the most familiar of works, 
the very foundation of their thought and activity. The 
task to which these laymen are called, the task of effecting 
a Christian society, is the most serious conceivable. It is 
essentially a problem of bringing about order in the affairs 
of men, order within the individual himself, order within 
the family, order within the State, order among the nations. 
Its end is peace on earth, for peace, as St. Augustine says, 
is the tranquillity of order." And Aquinas will add, it is 


* Jourdain Messault, O.P. La Theologie dans L’Apostolat, Revue-Thomiste, 
ibid., p. 385. 
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the wise man who brings about this order—sapientis est 
ordinare. “Blessed are the peacemakers,” the Beatitude 
declares. “Who are these peacemakers?” Aquinas asks. 
And he answers that they are those who are endowed with 
wisdom.” There is no peace without wisdom. There is no 
effective Catholic Action without wisdom. And of the three 
wisdoms, theology is not the least important. 

Just how theology can be incorporated into college cur- 
ricula is a problem that to some may seem insoluble. With 
already crowded schedules only considerable academic sur- 
gery would permit the insertion of a fairly complete course. 
We would have to face perhaps a radical revision of courses 
and tenure. Entrance requirements would have to be stif- 
fened. More care in defining the Catholic lay élite would 
have to be exercised. Perhaps the period of study for the 
bachelor’s degree would have to be lengthened, and cer- 
tainly a courageous and final dropping of subjects of lesser 
importance would have to be effected. 

As regards linguistic requirements, Latin would be indis- 
pensable, with Greek desirable. Although there are some 
excellent works on theology in English, such as the Pohle- 
Preuss series, there are not enough. It is in Latin, more- 
over, that most of the masterpieces of theology have been 
written, and the students should be prepared to study them 
in the original. 

The most important prerequisite for the study of theology 
is, of course, philosophy. Philosophy might be commenced 
earlier than it is today, and certainly more emphasis could 
be given to it. Thomistic philosophy is common sense 
analyzed and transcended. Its conformity with the natural 
modes of thinking has prompted a French professor to 
remark with contempt that it is suited to the mentality of 
children. Of course he was unwittingly paying it the greatest 
of compliments. Thomistic philosophy is for babes as well 
as giants. It might be introduced with profit at the high 
school level. Such an introduction would permit an imme- 


*® Summa Theol., II-II, Q. IV, a. 2, ad 3. 
™ The City of God. Bk. XIX, c. 13. 
™ Summa Theol., II-II, Q. 45, a. vi., c. 
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diate concentration upon it in the first two years of college. 
The succeeding years could then be devoted to theology. 

What, finally, would be the content of this course in 
theology for laymen? We realize that we are sketching an 
ideal. It is only consistent with the ideal to say that the 
Summa Theologica at once defines the scope of this course 
and constitutes the text. The essentials of the course in 
theology are there, and there in abundance. In unity of 
vision and in depth, in comprehension and in clarity, the 
masterpiece of Aquinas, of course, overshadows all other 
theological works. There is no good substitute for the 
Summa. Modern text-books are sometimes useful, but it 
would be unfortunate if text-books stood between the 
Catholic lay leader of the future and the sublime light of the 
Angelic Doctor. He himself possessed to an unsurpassed 
degree the three wisdoms of philosophy, theology, and of 
mysticism. There is no safer or more intelligent guide. The 
sovereign pontiff commands: “Go to Aquinas.” Very well, 
let us go to Aquinas, and let us put into the hands of the 
lay leader the text of the Summa itself. No more should be 


demanded of him than the knowledge of this work. And 
no less should be accepted. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CATHOLIC INTEGRATION 


It is the very greatness of the Catholic university ideal which 
makes it so hard to realize. On the other hand its very greatness is 
a source of inspiration and strength. And all those who teach in 
Catholic universities would do well to lift up their eyes very often 
to that most glorious of all panoramas: the supreme integration 
of Catholic thought, one in its ideal, universal in its sympathy, 
social in the concrete application of its principles to the hard 
realities of life, holy in the subservience of all its aspirations to 
the glory of God. As of the Church one could say of the Catholic 
university ideal: “Ome, holy, catholic and apostolic is our scientia.” 

By James Castiello, S.J. “The Cardinal of the Universities,” 
America, Vol. LVI, No. 5 (November 7, 1936) 105. 





SOME DATA FROM THREE CASE REPORTS MADE 
AFTER STUDYING STUDENTS’ SCORES ON 
“THE RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST” 


Instructors in college Religion will find the following 
crude data interesting. The students reported were investi- 
gated either because of their high scores in the Religion 
Placement Test and their lack of formal religious instruction 
in Catholic schools or because of their low scores in the 
Religion Placement Test, high ranking in the Army Alpha 
(Revised) Test and the record of years spent in Catholic 
schools. 

Readers are reminded that students had an opportunity 
to receive a possible score of 152 in the Freshman Religion 
Placement Test and a possible score of 220 in the Army 
Alpha (Revised) Test. 


CASE I, GIRL 
Score on Religion Placement Test 
Score on Army Alpha (Revised) Test 


Never attended a Catholic school, elementary or high school. 

Born and lived in a village until her entrance into college 
this past fall. 

Nationality of parents: Father, American (English); 
Mother, American (French). 

Education of Parents: Father, College; Mother, Eighth 
Grade. 

Religion of Parents: Father, Catholic; Mother, Convert 
after marriage. 

Occupation of Parents: Father, Pharmacist; Mother, 
Housewife. 

Record in high school: Ranking of valedictorian in a class 
of 20. 

Relatives in immediate family: 2 brothers; 2 sisters. 

One sister in religion; 1 brother in the seminary. 
In this student’s family religious thought and practice 

form the center of the home life, even though the advan- 
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tages of attending religious instruction were not hers. For 
many years Mass was offered in their mission church only 
twice each month. At college this young lady is a daily 
communicant. 

CASE II, YOUNG MAN 


Score on Religion Placement Test 

(the highest score turned in by the first twelve colleges 
submitting tabulation sheets). 

Years in Catholic elementary school and high school. .none 

The only data on native intelligence for this student is 
“that in a test given in the high school he attended, he was 
one of the four top-ranking students with a score of 60 on 
a test for which the median score was 40.” 

What are the factors which account for his unusual 
knowledge of his religion as measured by this test? In the 
first place, he is a religious, a Brother, now a freshman, 
preparing to be a high school teacher. He came from a town 
in northern Michigan where he helped the priest, teaching 
catechism for four years and Bible history for five years. 

While this student never received formal instruction, it 
was necessary for him to study in order to teach. Undoubt- 
edly the chief factor in his case is his long period of teach- 
ing. We learn a thing when we teach it; that is, we com- 
plete the learning cycle by using the knowledge we have 
assimilated. 

CASE III, GIRL 
Score on Religion Placement Test 
Score on Army Alpha (Revised) Test 


Finished the eighth grade in a Catholic elementary school 
after attending it for seven years. 

Born and lived in a town of 20,000 population before enter- 
ing college. 

Nationality of Parents: Father, American (English); 
Mother, American (Irish). 

Education of Parents: Father, High School and Normal; 
Mother, High School and Normal. 

Religion of Parents: Father, Protestant; Mother, Catholic 
(weak). 
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Occupation of Parents: Father, Postmaster, politician; 

Mother, Club leader. 

Record in high school: A ranking in a class of 248; member 
of National Honor Society. 

Relatives in immediate family: 1 brother; no sisters. 

Brother won scholastic honors in high school and was gradu- 
ated from the State College of Applied Science with 
special honors. 

The family of this student has had every opportunity 
to live in close communication with everything Catholic. A 
church only a few blocks away; a well equipped parochial 
grade and high school; relatives (cousins) in the same town 
who are faithful to Church and school obligations. The 
student herself is quite indifferent to religious practice. She 
was not the least concerned that she did not answer well 
in the test. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN TEACHERS AND 
RESEARCH SCHOLARS 


My own observation of university professors, at any rate, is that 
the pure teacher type and the pure research type are of rare occur- 
rence; that marked teaching ability is as likely as not to go along 
with zest for research; and that, other things being equal, a good 
teacher who does a certain amount of original research is the better 
teacher in consequence. 

From a Communication in The Commonweal by Alice Joyce 
Lydon. Vol. XXV, No. 10 (January 1, 1937) 277. 





AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the Journat began the 
publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of books. 
The following sections have already been printed: Series; General Reference; 
Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious Orders; Com- 
parative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System; Supernatural State and 
Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology; Philosophy ; 
Sociology, Economics and Government; Education; Human Evolution and 
Science; Catholic Literature; Fiction; Biography. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with the 
“Science and Culture Texts,” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. This 
annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the assistance 
of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic colleges for 
women. 


DEVOTIONAL READING 


Arnoudt, Rev. Peter J. 
The Imitation of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Benziger, 1904, 2.00 
“For every Christian who desires to make progress in virtue 
and perfection the book should become an inseparable com- 
panion.”—Preface. 
Bainvel, Jean Vincent, S.J. 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Benziger, 1924, 5.00 
“A comprehensive discussion of the history and theology of 
the subject. Accurate, complete and satisfying.”—My Bookcase. 
Benson, Msgr. Robert Hugh 
The Friendship of Christ Longmans, 1912, 1.75 


“In this book Monsignor Benson takes the idea of friendship 
as a bond between Christ and the individual soul, dealing with 
the various relations that can hold them together.”—-Ave Maria. 
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Busch, Most Rev. Joseph F. 
The Art of Living with God Benziger, 1933, 1.50 


A Popular Explanation of how Divine Grace Works in the 
Soul. 


Butler, Dom Cuthbert, O.S.B. 
Ways of Christian Life Sheed, 1932, 2.00 


“A simple, clear exposition of what each of the old religious 
orders has to offer of spiritual riches and to show how these 
riches are within the reach of individual Christians living in the 
world.” —/rish Ecclesiastical Record. 


Clark, Rev. John P. 
Her Little Way, Saint Therese of the 
Child Jesus Benziger, 1924, 1.50 
“The Little Flower simply breathed forth the fragrance of 


God’s great love, and no reader of this short sketch of her life 
can fail to catch some of its sweetness.”—America. 


Eleanore, Sister M., C.S.C. 
Talks with Our Daughters Benziger, 1925, 1.50 


The aim of this series of talks is to aid the schoolgirl in the 
development of her character. The talks center around the great 


commandments of love of God and one’s neighbor. 


Eleanore, Sister M., C.S.C. 
Troubadours of Paradise Appleton, 1926, 2.00 


“The present volume is a sort of guide book to the gallery of 
saintly perfection. Sister M. Eleanore has selected some of the 
exquisite qualities of the saints, qualities that mirror forth so 
clearly the genius of the Divine Artist, and then has led us from 
Saint to saint allowing us to study in their souls how these quali- 
ties have appeared.”—Preface. 


Faber, Rev. F. W. 
Bethlehem Herder, 1860, 1.50 


A treatise on the sacred Infancy of our Divine Saviour. 


Faber, Rev. F. W. 
The Creator and the Creature; or The 
Wonders of Divine Love Herder, 1857, 1.50 
“This treatise consists of three parts; the first shows creation 
to be an act of divine love; the second treats of the depths of 
this divine love; and the third answers objections to certain 
theological truths, and concludes with an account of the nature 
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of worldliness, ‘the only escape from which is personal love of 
the Creator’.”—Cleveland Public Library. 
Faber, Rev. F. W. 
Growth in Holiness: The Progress of the 
Spiritual Life Herder, 1855, 1.50 
Growth in Holiness offers ways and means of attaining greater 
perfection. It is not intended exclusively for religious but for 
all who are in quest of holiness. 
Faber, Rev. F. W. 
The Precious Blood: The Price of Our 
Salvation Herder, 1860, 1.50 
“Reflections on the doctrine of the Precious Blood, the history, 
the characteristics and the spirit of the devotion to the Precious 
Blood.”—Cleveland Public Library. 
Faber, Rev. F. W. 
Spiritual Conferences: Kindness Herder, 1889, .65 
In this volume Father Faber shows how kindness can be exer- 
cised in thought, word, and deed. 
Francis de Sales, Saint 
Introduction to a Devout Life Benziger, 1925, 1.75 
“The gentle advice and friendly counsels of St. Francis are 
set forth in this widely known volume.”—Benziger. 
Francis de Sales, Saint 
The Love of God Herder, 1931, 2.60 
“St. Francis intended his book on the love of God to be an all- 
sided exposition of the subject for the student of theology as 
well as for the faithful in general who might desire to nourish 
their devotion by an inquiry into the motives of prayer and 
meditation on the one great theme which is the condition of 
eternal life.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 
Garesche, Rev. Edward F., S.J. 
Children of Mary: Talks on the Sodality 
Rules Queen’s Work Press, 1919, 1.00 
Informal conferences useful to directors in assisting them to 
prepare practical, fervent talks to their sodalists. 
Garesche, Rev. Edward F., S.J. 
Life’s Lessons: Some Useful Teachings of 
Every Day Benziger, 1921, 1.50 
“A practical study of the art of self-mastery. Rude though the 
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school of experience is, none other compares with it for excel- 
lence of teaching. The book is designed to help us profit by its 
teaching.” —Preface. 


Garesche, Rev. Edward F., S.J. 
Mirrors of God Bruce, 1927, 1.50 


“Contemplative studies on the love of God which is reflected 
in His creatures.”—Adv. 


Garesche, Rev. Edward F., S.J. 
The Most Beloved Woman: The 
Prerogatives and Glories of the 
Blessed Mother of God Benziger, 1919, 1.50 


In this volume, Father Garesche shows that Mary possessed 
in their perfection all those tender and lovable qualities that con- 
stitute the dignity and charm of womanhood. 


Garesche, Rev. Edward F., S.J. 
The Will to Succeed Kenedy, 1931, 2.00 


“The book should be very helpful to young people starting to 
climb the ladder of success, and should serve as a corrective to 
the glorification of false standards of success that are so fre- 
quently to be found in modern novels and plays.”—/rish Eccle- 
siastical Record. 


Garesche, Rev. Edward F., S.J. 
Your Own Heart Benziger, 1920, 1.50 


“The author has the gift of keen observation and knows how 
to talk of men’s faults so as to inspire them with a sincere reso- 
lution to do better.” —Fortnightly Review. 


Goodier, Most Rev. Alban, S.J. 
The Inner Life of the Catholic Longmans, 1933, 2.00 


The author presents an authentic picture of the ideal Catholic 
spirit. The book will help Catholic boys and girls in their own 
problems of conduct. 


Guibert, Very Rev. J., S.S. 
Meditations on Our Blessed Lady 
Baltimore, O’Donovan Bros., 1922, 1.00 O. P. 


These meditations will be welcomed by students anxious to 
devote some time to reading and meditating on Mary’s virtues. 


Jacquier, Rev. L., O.S.F.S. 
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The Art of Christian Suffering 
Baltimore, St. Mary’s Industrial School Press, 1932 
“An interpretation of the Christian attitude toward suffering 
constructed from the writings of St. Francis de Sales.” —Eccle- 
siastical Review. 
Kelly, Msgr. Paul A. 
The Romance of a Nun 
Scranton, Pa., Int. Textbook Press, 1930, 2.00 


This treats of Mary’s espousals and shows how the romance 
of a nun parallels with the romance of Mary. 


Le Buffe, Rev. Francis P., S.J. 
“Let Us Pray Series.” 1. Anima Christi; 
2. Our Father, Hail Mary; 3. Litany of 


Our Lady America Press, 1930-1931, .30 each 
Father Le Buffe takes each word of these familiar prayers and 
sketches suitable reflections. He opens veins of thought and indi- 
cates methods of orderly reflections for those who would indulge 
in a spiritual exercise. 
Le Buffe, Rev. Francis P., S.J. 
My Changeless Friend Series 


Apostleship of Prayer, 1915-, .30 each 
Excellent little books not meant for long reading, but for 


perusal in spare moments and intended to foster solid piety 
towards our Eucharistic Lord. 


Lepicier, Cardinal Alexis, O.S.M. 
Jesus Christ, the King of Our 


Hearts Benziger, 1921, 1.75 

“A devotional book presenting new viewpoints rather than 
new ideas; it will help its readers to realize more vividly their 
debt of love to the Sacred Heart, and to give evidence of that 
love in their daily lives.”"—Ave Maria. 


Lepicier, Cardinal Alexis, O.S.M. 


The Mystery of Love. Thirty Considerations 
on the Blessed Eucharist Benziger, 1925, 1.50 


“The author condenses into thirty considerations the whole 
substance of Catholic theology on the Blessed Eucharist. The 
first part deals with a devotional aspect of the Blessed Eucharist, 
and this is followed by what the author terms an ‘example’; 
that is, a historical narrative which has some direct bearing on 
the preceding devotional reading.”—Month. 
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Ligouri, St. Alphonsus 
The Glories of Mary Benziger, 1902, 1.35 O.P. 


Devout clients of Mary will find this book full of practical 
suggestions for imitation. 


Louismet, Dom Savinian, O.S.B. 
The Mystery of Jesus Kenedy, 1922, 2.00 


“The book is fragrant with rich devotion and holy intimacy 
with Our Lord, into whose company we are brought with a 
refreshing artlessness that brings back to our minds the pages 
of St. Bonaventure.”—A merica. 


Loyola, Mother Mary 
Hail! Full of Grace Sands, 1930, 1.75 


In the description of the scenes and the reflections set forth 
in pondering on the mysteries of the rosary, Mother Loyola has 
given us a charming book. 


Marmion, Dom Columba, O.S.B. 
Christ in His Mysteries Herder, 1924, 4.25 


“Abbot Marmion’s excellent conferences deal with our divine 
Savior as He manifests Himself in the various mysteries of His 
° ” = 7 
earthly life.”—Catholic World. 


Marmion, Dom Columba, O.S.B. 
Christ the Life of the Soul Herder, 1925, 4.00 


In these spiritual conferences the role of Christ is exposed in 
all its aspects. 


Maturin, Rev. B. W. 
Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline 
Longmans, 1917, 1.80 
“Nine essays showing the force of self-control and self- 


knowledge in forming the character to the Christian ideal.”— 
Cleveland Public Library. 


Maturin, Rev. B. W. 
Some Principles and Practices of the 
Spiritual Life Longmans, 1905, 2.20 


Short discourses on subjects connected with the spiritual life, 
such as the Christian aim, contrition, the Christian motive, self- 
oblation, prayer, the hidden life, and others. 
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Moffat, Rev. J. E., S.J. 
Ave Maria. Thoughts on the Mysteries of 
the Holy Rosary Bruce, 1932, .50 
Fifteen short meditations on the mysteries of the rosary. 
These meditations will aid in the devout recitation of the rosary. 
Moffat, Rev. J. E., S.J. 
The Sanity of Sanctity. Simple Reflections 
on the Commonsense of Holiness Benziger, 1929, 1.50 


“This is not a work of mysticism but just a little book of 
commonsense.”—Preface. 


Moore, Thomas Vernor 
Prayer Herder, 1931, 1.75 


“Those who read these chapters will find them both instructive 
and stimulating in leading them to our common goal, union with 
God through prayer.”—Journal of Religious Instruction. 

Ollivier, Rev. M. J., O.P. 
The Passion. A Historical Essay 
Boston, Marlier & Co., 1901, 1.50 


“The story of the Passion rounded out by the erudition of 
scholarship and the information that comes from intimate knowl- 
edge of the customs and habits of the people of the Holy 
Land.”—Catholic World. 


Plus, Rev. Raoul 
Christ in His Brethren Benziger, 1925, 2.25 
“The Catholic Christian, because his calling is essentially to 
union with our Lord and His brethren, is bound to labor for the 
good of his fellows. In a practical and interesting way the 
author expatiates on the duty that springs from this obligation 
of praying, working and suffering for others.”—America. 
Remler, Rev. F. J., C.M. 
Why Must I Suffer? Franciscan Herald Press, 1932, .30 


“The fifteen reasons in answer to this question are found 
throughout traditional Catholic teaching. The author’s manner 
of presentation gives many of the reasons a sharpness of defi- 
nition that wins and holds attention.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Roche, Rev. Aloysius 
Talks for Girls Kenedy, 1933, .75 


“A splendid series of talks very appropriate for the modern 
girl.”—A merica. 
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Scott, Rev. Martin J., S.J. 
Convent Life. The Meaning of a Religious 
Vocation Kenedy, 1919, 1.50 


“Pictures religious life from all angles; points out the nature 
of the duties, the indication of qualities of a vocation, the sub- 
limity of service, its benefits and advantages to mankind, and 
the motives that inspire those who accept the career.”—Ady. 


Shea, Rev. Francis, C.P. 
Under His Shadow Sign Press, 1931, 1.50 


“A series of devotional studies on the Sacred Passion of Our 


Lord, which appeared originally in The Sign.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review. 


Sheen, Rev. F. J. 
Divine Romance Century, 1930, 1.50 


“In his usual graphic, vital, and earnest presentation, Father 
Sheen presents the interpretation of the principal beliefs of the 
Catholic Faith. He treats familiar truths of religion with a 
freshness and vigor that give new meaning and clearer under- 
standing of them.”—America. 


Sheen, Rev. F. J. 
The Seven Last Words Century, 1933, 1.00 


“Here Dr. Sheen reveals his marvelous powers, his deep sym- 
pathy, his great love, his dramatic instinct, his poetic gift, in 
great profusion, for he has the subject and the setting which 
have been his lifelong inspiration.” —America. 


Sister of Notre Dame 
Cresting the Ridge Kenedy, 1927, 2.00 


Practical talks that will bring joy to your heart and show you 
how to spread the sunshine of your life about you. 


Sister of Notre Dame 
Vine and Branch Kenedy, 1927, 1.25 
“In these pages the author becomes His little messenger to 
the people living in the world, who feel within themselves aspira- 
tions to a higher life, and are eager to realize them.”—Preface. 
Thomas a Kempis 
Imitation of Christ Kenedy, 1851, .50 


A spiritual classic. In merit and excellence this well-known 
little volume treating Christian perfection ranks second to the 
Sacred Scriptures. 
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Tanquerey, A. 
The Spiritual Life. A Treatise on Ascetical 
and Mystical Theology Reilly, 1931, 3.50 


“This book ranges from the first principles of the Christian 
life to the remote heights of mysticism. It is never obscure or 
congested or superficial... . A valuable and important addition 
to the modern literature of the spiritual life.’—Month. 


Vonier, Rev. Anscar, O.S.B. 
The Art of Christ Benziger, 1927, 2.50 


“A series of excellent conferences on the elements of the 
spiritual life. They bring the commonplace experiences of every- 
day life into close relation with spiritual truth. A book well 
worth reading.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


The following books were also recommended for devotional read- 
ing : 

Belser, Rev. J. E. History of the Passion, Death, and Glorification 
of Our Savior, Jesus Christ. An exegetical commentary trans. 
by Rev. F. A. Marks. Herder, 1929, 4.75. 

Callan, Rev. Charles J., O.P. and McHugh, Rev. John A. Hail, 
Holy Queen. Kenedy, 1928, 2.50. 

Duperay, J. Christ in the Christian Life. Longmans, 1927, 2.00. 

Farges, Msgr. Albert. Mystical Phenomena Compared with their 
Human and Diabolical Counterfeits, tr. from the 2d French edi- 
tion by S. P. Jacques. Benziger, 1926, 6.80. 

Groenings, Rev. James, S.J. History of the Passion of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Explained and Applied to Christian Life. (6th re- 
vised edition.) Herder, 1928, 1.50. 


Keppler, Most Rey. Paul W. von. The Passion. Herder, 1930, 1.75. 

Kelley, Most Rev. Francis C. When the Veil Is Rent. Kenedy, 
1929, 2.00. 

Marmion, Rev. C. Our Way and Our Life. Herder, 1927, 1.25. 


Meyer, Rev. Rudolph J., S.J. Science of the Saints. 2v. Herder, 
1928-1932 


v. 1, Man such as he is. 8th ed. 1.75. 
v. 2, The World in which we live. 5th ed. 1.75. 


Plus, R. God Within Us. Kenedy, 1924, 2.00. 


Poulain, Rev. Augustine, S.J. The Graces of Interior Prayer. 
Herder, 1910, 4.50. 


Steuart, R. H. J. Temples of Eternity. Longmans, 1931, 2.00. 
Steuart, R. H. J. Inward Vision. Longmans, 1929, 2.00. 
Vonier, Rev. Anscar, O.S.B. Christian Mind. Herder, 1921,1.50. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


CONFRATERNITY WEEK-DAY GRADE SCHOOLS 


ST. PAUL CONFRATERNITY SCHOOLS 


MRS. FRANK VAN VALKENBURG 
General Chairman of St. Paui District Confraternity 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


“In the United States only about 59% of the Catholic 
children are in parochial schools and only about 20% of 
the Catholics of high-school age are in Catholic high 
schools.” When the Archdiocesan Director of the Confra- 
ternity in St. Paul, in his first lecture on Catechetics at St. 
Thomas College in October, 1934, made this statement, his 
hearers were amazed. Some thought, “this may be true in 
the far distant parts of the United States, but it cannot pos- 
sibly be true in Catholic St. Paul and Minneapolis.” Others 
asked themselves, ““What can we do about it?” The answer 
to this query was forthcoming. 

There is in Minnesota a state law permitting a child to 
be excused from the public schools for the purpose of reli- 
gious instruction for a period not to exceed three hours a 
week. For twelve years, a group of Protestant Churches in 
St. Paul has made use of this law, taking the children for 
religious instruction for one hour a week in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades in seventeen schools in St. Paul and nine- 
teen schools in Minneapolis. Three Catholic pastors in St. 
Paul took advantage of this privilege, taking the children 
from these dismissal schools in their own parishes at the 
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same time that the Protestant group took theirs. One pastor 
in Minneapolis did likewise. 

In October, 1934, the pastor of the Nativity Parish in 
St. Paul also decided to make use of this release period. 
Through his Confraternity officers, the Catholic children 
of each public school in his parish were organized into Con- 
fraternity classes. 


As arrangements had already been made by the Protestant 
groups with the principals of two schools for the dismissal 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades for one hour a week, 
these schools were taken as the beginning unit. 


The children were organized into study clubs on the Life 
of Christ and the Confraternity study club leaders were 
chosen as the teachers. Religion Teaching and Practice by 
Dr. R. G. Bandas was used as a guide. Religion was taught 
by means of project, story and song to aid in the prayer 
and Catechism. Jesus and I by Rev. A. J. Heeg, S.J., was 
used as the text for the younger children. Each child made 
a book on the Life of Christ, sometimes bringing pictures 
from home and sometimes coloring pictures that were given 
him by his teacher. 


In this same parish, six after-school classes were organ- 
ized from the remaining schools which did not dismiss. Two 
Confraternity classes were formed from pupils of the Con- 
firmation class. These classes were taught after school by 
public school teachers who were members of the Confra- 
ternity. They based the work about the Life of Christ on 
the joyful mysteries of the rosary. Classes from another 
school were taught by students from St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege who had studied and used Mother Bolton’s “Spiritual 
Way.” A third group of public school boys was taught by 
two young men from St. Thomas College under the super- 
vision of the head of the Department of Education of that 
school. A patron saint was chosen for each group. Much 
interest was evidenced by teachers, students and priests. 

In January, 1935, the Archdiocesan Director asked that 
Confraternity week-day centers be organized from all of 
the remaining schools in St. Paul where the dismissal period 
had been established. Teachers for these groups were pro- 
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cured from study club chairmen in the parishes that had 
already organized study clubs on the Life of Christ. Former 
teachers and college and high school graduates who could 
spare an hour a week or more were put into service. They 


had attended the classes in Catechetics at St. Thomas 
College. 


Before a child could be dismissed from the schools, it 
was necessary to have a request card signed by the parents. 
In parishes where the home visitors were organized, these 
visitors called on the parents, explained the work and 
secured the signatures. Where there were no visitors, study 
club members made the calls. 


It was found that many of the Catholic children were 
attending the Protestant Week-day School classes. Some 
of the parents said that since the Catholics gave no religious 
instruction during school hours, the children should attend 
Protestant classes, where at least they were taught the 
principles of loyalty and good citizenship. 

When the Confraternity week-day schools were organ- 
ized, it was found that there were many children who 
should be Catholic whom neither priests nor sisters had ever 
known. Of course, in many cases the Catholic children 
attending the public schools were from excellent Catholic 
homes but were too far away to attend the parochial school. 

The fact that all of the children were from one public 
school grade meant nothing as to the uniformity of reli- 
gious teaching. It was frequently found that there were 
children who had made their First Holy Communion and 
even been confirmed in the same grade with other children 
who had never attended religious instruction and who knew 
none of their prayers and could not even make the sign of 
the cross. This made it necessary to have two or three lay 
Confraternity teachers, where one would have been suffi- 
cient otherwise. 

Many of the pupils became so interested in the Religion 
classes that they asked, “(Can’t we come every day?” This 
question gave a splendid opening to the teachers to talk 
to the child about regular attendance at the parochial 
school. One of the results of the first spring’s work was that 
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by September a number of pupils had become so interested 
in the work through the Confraternity that their parents 
sent them to the parochial instead of the public school. This, 
of course, was a deep joy to the pastors. 


A number of Catholic public school teachers and princi- 
pals in St. Paul had attended the class in Catechetics at St. 
Thomas College and were leaders of the Life of Christ Study 
Clubs in their own parishes. Some were Confraternity 
Presidents or Chairmen of Lay Teachers. They were 
deeply interested in the relation of the Confraternity to the 
public school children and were of great assistance in encour- 
aging the boys and girls of their own classes and schools to 
attend the Confraternity classes. They, of course, could 
not do any of the teaching during the release periods. 


Wishing to systematize the work and put it not only on 
a par with the regular public school teaching but to place 
it on a plane above, the Director planned a summer school 
for the training of the lay Confraternity teachers for the 
coming year. This six weeks’ course was given in three 
centers in St. Paul and one in Minneapolis. These centers 
were St. Catherine’s and St. Thomas Colleges situated in 
the Midway district in St. Paul and easily accessible to both 
cities. The other two, St. Margaret’s Academy in Minne- 
apolis and St. Joseph’s Academy in St. Paul, were down- 
town centers easily reached by people who could not come 
the greater distance to the college centers. 

As the “Creed” was to be the general subject for the 
coming year, all of the courses centered about this. Dr. 
Bandas and his assistant priests gave a comprehensive 
course on the articles of the “Creed and Applied Cate- 
chetics” which the prospective teachers were required to 
take. The complete course will cover the “Creed,” the 
“Sacraments” and the “Commandments” with additional 
work on the liturgy and child psychology. The entire course 
is subdivided into three terms of twelve lessons each. The 
one on the “Creed” was taken during the year of 1935, 
the one on the “Sacraments” was given in the spring of 
1936, and the one on the “Commandments” will come later. 
Those teachers who are regular in attendance and satis- 
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factorily complete the course, including the passing of an 
examination in each subject, will be given a certificate as a 
qualified lay Confraternity teacher. Those who finished the 
first six weeks or the “Creed” course, were given a state- 
ment of grade. 

During the summer school, a course on “Biblical Ques- 
tions” and “Life Problems” was also given for those who 
wished to prepare for high school teaching. In addition, 
qualified lay public school teachers were chosen to give 
courses in the arts, handicraft, music, dramatization, and 
study club leadership. 

The course given at St. Catherine’s College was Mother 
Bolton’s “Spiritual Way,” conducted by Sister Jeanne Marie 
as a regular part of the St. Catherine’s summer school for 
the training of Sisters and to which Confraternity lay 
teachers were welcomed. This class met for two hours every 
day for a six weeks’ period and about forty-five lay mem- 
bers who completed this course were given diplomas by 
Mother Antonio, president of the college. 

Chairmen, supervisors, and committees were appointed 
for each city to have charge of the organization and super- 
vision of the work. The work was based on the Creed 
Explained by Reverend J. J. Baierl. The Munich method 
was chosen as the manner of presentation. Lesson plans 
treating each article of the “Creed” were worked out by 
especially trained public school teachers for use by the new 
lay Confraternity teachers. Uniformity was decided upon 
both in the subject matter and in its general manner of 
presentation. 

In May, 1935, at Archbishop Murray’s request, the 
Boards of Education had taken a survey in all of the public 
schools in both cities. It was found that there were almost 
20,000 Catholic children attending the public grades and 
high schools in these two cities. 

In September, the Archbishop gave the Confraternity 
workers the gigantic task of enrolling all of these children 
into religious classes, as far as possible making use of the 
release period. The organization of high school students 
was discussed in the June, 1936 issue of this magazine. The 
middle of September saw the reopening of the seventeen dis- 
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missal schools in St. Paul and the opening for the first time 
of the nineteen dismissal schools in Minneapolis. 

The first of the new Confraternity schools to be opened 
in St. Paul was chosen from the Italian district. The popu- 
lation of the school was largely Catholic. The principal had 
been a regular attendant at all of the Confraternity classes 
at St. Thomas College, including summer school, so there 
was the closest cooperation. One hundred and ninety chil- 
dren were enrolled at the Christ Child Center nearby, with 
six Confraternity members and the assistant priest of the 
parish as teachers. 


As the work at this school got well under way, other 
Catholic principals were heard to remark, “Well, I wonder 
why they don’t take the children from my school.” Pastors 
who were being called upon in regard to the organization 
of the high school Confraternity classes asked, “When are 
you going to open such and such a school?” On every hand 
was evidenced an eagerness to fulfill the Archbishop’s wish. 

The next school to be opened had a registration of one 
hundred sixty-seven pupils. By this time, all of the Confra- 
ternity teachers who had completed the required work in 
summer school and who were free during the day were 
engaged in teaching, some of them two or three times in 
the week instead of the one hour for which they had been 
originally asked. 

It was necessary to have another training class on the 
“Creed” and to arouse the enthusiasm of more teachers 
before other schools could be opened. Letters were sent 
out to study club chairmen, Confraternity presidents and 
the chairmen of lay teachers urging them to interest still 
other members in their parishes in the work of the Confra- 
ternity week-day schools. 


As rapidly as lay teachers could be secured and trained, 
centers were opened. The numbers of children seemed 
unbelievable. Several centers had more than one hundred 
children each. Regular programs were worked out. Classes 
were held from 8:30 in the morning until 3:30 in the after- 
noon, at various centers on each day of the school week 
except Friday, which is kept for teachers’ meetings. 
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Where the platoon system is in use, two forty-minute 
periods are granted from school. This allows twenty min- 
utes for going back and forth and leaves a full hour for reli- 
gious instruction. Lesson plans on the “Creed” were used. 
The Baltimore Catechism with Study Lessons (Sadlier) 
was adopted. 


The work was carefully organized with qualified teachers 
who have taken the ‘“‘Creed” course, teaching groups of from 
ten to twenty-five children each, and with experienced lay 
teachers acting as principals, chairmen, and supervisors of 
these groups. Additional priest principals were appointed, 
particularly where the seventh and eighth grades are 
included in the grade school dismissal. 


In order to procure the necessary funds for the purchas- 
ing of project material and other aids in teaching, a large 
card party was held in January and two card party lunch- 
eons were given the previous spring. 

The work went rapidly forward until by March, 1936 in 
St. Paul one thousand eight hundred eleven children were 
being dismissed from the regular school work and attending 
Confraternity classes one hour each week in forty-two 
centers, taught by forty-six teachers. 

In Minneapolis, there were about one thousand pupils in 
twenty-one centers with thirty-five Confraternity teachers. 
Also one parish in Minneapolis has organized six hundred 
of its public school children to meet for religious instruction 
on Sundays, with seventy-five Confraternity teachers. 
Another parish has one hundred twenty-nine children taught 
on Sunday by Confraternity lay teachers. Confraternity lay 
teachers instruct one hundred seventy-five children on Sun- 
day at the Margaret Barry Settlement House. Seminarians 
instruct about one hundred twenty-five children in Minne- 
apolis and about three hundred fifty children in St. Paul. 

North St. Paul has also made use of the dismissal school 
law and is taking the children for religious instruction during 
school hours in both grade and high schools. About one hun- 
dred thirty-two pupils are reporting. Lay teachers are 
assisting the pastor in this work. 

Thus in these three cities, three thousand two hundred 
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fifty high school pupils and four thousand four hundred 
fifty-four grade school pupils were taught during week-day 
dismissal hours and one thousand five hundred eleven pupils 
on Sundays, all by Confraternity members in addition to 
regular work by pastors and assistants. 

After Easter this year,’ classes were again held, this time 
on the Sacraments. Another center, St. Agatha’s Conserva- 
tory, was added. 

The work of the home visitors has been begun. In order 
to facilitate this work, the principals and teachers of the 
Confraternity centers were supplied with the survey lists 
and with the registration lists of this year. These are care- 
fully checked and a code is used—for example, M means 
moved, G means graduated, R means registered, and RN 
means registered but not in attendance. After the Confra- 
ternity principals have carefully checked their attendance 
records with these survey lists, new lists are made and 
given to the home visitors in each parish. These lists will 
show any pupils in irregular attendance or any Catholic 
pupils not registered. It will be the work of the home vis- 
itors to call on the parents of these children to explain 
further the great value of the work and to solicit their 
cooperation. 

An interesting phase of the work is that conducted for 
the special class children. These children are “slow think- 
ers” as their public school principals and teachers designate 
them. Where these children have not been able to keep up 
with their regular classes because of low mentality or some 
other cause, special classes have been formed for them and 
the Catholic public school teachers were most delighted 
when these were also taken for religious instruction. A 
vital part of the work for these children, particularly, is 
that of the art and project work. The teachers explained 
that it is through their hands that these children learn. One 
principal expressed it by saying that the children have to 
go through the motion of going back and forth to the school 
for about a year before they know what it is all about. These 
children, too, have souls to save and the most sympathetic 
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and understanding teachers are put in charge of these little 
ones. 

One of the summer school classes was that on the sym- 
bolism of the “Creed” taught by an experienced woman who 
had taught art in the public and parochial schools both in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Under her general direction, 
project work was given in both cities. Interesting booklets 
were prepared on this subject by the children and were 
presented at a general meeting in May. 

St. Paul was also fortunate in having the supervisor of 
music of the public schools a Catholic. She worked out a 
course of suggestions for the teachers and selected from the 
St. Gregory Hymnal eight hymns in which the children 
were trained this year. A former public school music teacher 
has charge of this work and goes from one center to another, 
training the pupils and guiding the teachers. 

The response of the laity to all of this work has been 
remarkable. Individual teachers taught many hours weekly. 
Various organizations and groups have lent their support. 
Among this group has been the College of St. Catherine. 
Students from this college who are interested in social serv- 
ice work are assisting with the foreign children and those 
in the special classes for children of low mentality. 

Meetings for all the Confraternity lay teachers are held 
regularly on the first Friday of every month, either at the 
Cathedral School or the Catholic Guild Hall, for the gen- 
eral consideration of problems and the presentation of new 
plans. On the first Friday of May, the meeting was honored 
by an address by His Excellency, the Most Reverend John 
Gregory Murray. At this meeting, brief reports of the 
year’s activities were given, project booklets were shown, 
and a chorus of pupils from one of the centers sang a group 
of hymns chosen for the year from the Gregorian Hymnal. 
Pastors, priest-principals and public school principals were 
guests of honor. 

During the summer of 1936, Confraternity priests and 
teachers took a well earned rest. With the reopening of 
school in September, however, they were again eager and 
alert for the spiritual task before them. The same general 
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plan was followed. All Confraternity centers were reopened. 
Most of the former Confraternity teachers and some new 
ones began the teaching of “The Sacraments”. 

In January of 1937 arrangements were made with the 
principals of the remaining schools in the city of St. Paul 
for the dismissal of all Catholic children, thus completing 
the work and giving all Catholic children in the St. Paul 
public schools an opportunity of attending religious instruc- 
tion at Confraternity Centers, as a part of their regular 
school work. 

The Confraternity leaders have had the closest coopera- 
tion from the superintendent of schools and Department 
of Education of St. Paul in all of this work. Public school 
principals while knowing that arrangement of dismissal 
classes has entailed extra work for themselves and their 
teachers, nevertheless, realizing the importance of religious 
training in the life of the child, and being supported by the 
Superintendent and directors, have cheerfully assumed the 
task. 

The opening of the last fifteen schools in January, 1937, 
ushers in the establishment of the College unit of the Con- 
fraternity. Dr. Bandas has arranged that these schools be 
taught by alumnz of St. Catherine’s College under expert 
supervision. The same general plan is being followed, these 
teachers meet also with the other volunteer teachers and 
use the same outlines. 

Looking back upon the organization of this work, the 
director, leaders and teachers extend their heartfelt. thanks 
to “Our Lady, Queen of the Apostles,” chosen patroness of 
the Confraternity School Department. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
VI. Tue FALse CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


In previous articles we have endeavored to explain briefly 
the characteristics of the Church founded by Christ. Among 
those characteristics it was noted that the Son of God 
declared His Church to be imperishable. Since then His 
divine word cannot fail, His Church continues to exist today 
and will last for all time. But, further, He has laid upon 
all men the obligation of membership in that same Church 
for it is Catholic and universal and is the only means of 
salvation to mankind. It must, therefore, be possible to 
identify the true Church of Christ among all those that lay 
claim to this title. This identification will be effected by 
looking for the marks which He assigned to His foundation, 
for they are as unchangeable and imperishable as the Church 
itself. We recall them here. His Church must first of all 
claim infallibility in doctrine and morals, and it must also 
claim apostolicity. Further, it must be universal and at the 
same time one in government, faith and worship; lastly, it 
must be holy. Any church that has not these characteristics 
simply cannot be the Church of Christ. Yet looking about 
the world at the present day we note many churches that 
claim to be of Christ and assert that claim in all boldness. 
Truly, one might well be confused at the divisions of Chris- 
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tianity and wonder how anyone can distinguish in all these 
divisions the one true Church that rightly claims to be of 
Christ and of God. But, on the other hand, no one should 
be scandalized, for the Master predicted that many would 
fall away and be found ready to break with His Church. 
Further it is not so difficult as it appears to apply the 
means of identification to the bodies that bear the name 
of Christian. They fall into three great divisions to which 
all minor bodies may be reduced. We have the Protestant 
Churches, the Schismatic Greek Churches and the Catholic 
Church. And so the question reduces itsef to this, which of 
these bodies or what combination of them is the true Church 
of Christ? Then if examination shows that neither the 
Protestant nor the Greek Church nor a combination of them 
with the Catholic Church is the true Church, it follows by 
way of elimination that the Catholic Church is the true 
Church. This is the negative argument for the true Church, 
but in another article we shall show positively how the 
Catholic Church and she alone possesses all the marks of 
Christ’s Church, while her claim thereto is further strength- 
ened by her marvelous vitality and stability amid the chang- 
ing creeds. Protestantism is really made up of many 
churches, the principal being the Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, but with numerous other smaller sects. It dates 
from the sixteenth century only, the so-called Reformation 
which was really a religious revolution. There were abuses 
within the Church of Christ, it is true, in the accumulation 
of wealth and subservience to princes, but the sincerity of 
the reformers is open to question because they were abetted 
by and themselves catered to the desire of princes to seize 
on the spiritual power as well as the material wealth of the 
Church. Again they disregarded the teaching of Christ in 
order to put forth popular doctrines making forgiveness of 
sin easy and excusing men from the difficult burdens of the 
Christian code. Further, they appealed to the natural desire 
of men to seek his exaltation as an individual instead of 
submission to lawful authority, especially in teaching. Nor 
can one disregard the personality of Luther, who had all 
the qualities of a successful demagogue. Briefly, the princi- 
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pal doctrines of Protestantism in its inception are that the 
Bible is the sole rule of Faith; then that justification is by 
faith alone in the merits of Christ, without interior change 
of heart and without good works. Further, they defended 
the doctrine of an invisible Church, without distinction of 
the governing and governed, hence without a hierarchy. 
Three sacraments only are left, Baptism, the Eucharist and 
Penance. Thus Luther, but Calvin, while retaining the 
notion of the visible Church, made it a democracy and to 
justification by faith added the notion of membership by 
predestination but rejected Penance from the number of 
sacraments. From the sixteenth century on there have been 
endless variations in doctrine and practice in the Protestant 
churches. They are unimportant in detail. 

What is important is this that the Protestant churches 
have not even one of the marks of the Church of Christ. 
By their very profession they make no claim to infallibility, 
since they admit no teaching authority within their bodies 
to which they are obliged to submit but have substituted 
for it the private judgment of each individual who accepts 
the Bible and interprets it according to his light. This is 
the sole rule of faith for Protestants. Neither can the 
Protestant churches claim apostolicity, for they manifestly 
broke away from the line of apostolical succession which we 
shall see in a later article is preserved only in the Catholic 
Church. Luther and Calvin might claim to have a divine 
mission, but they worked no miracles in support of this 
claim. Again Protestantism is not catholic or universal, 
either socially or numerically. It is confined almost entirely 
to the Teutonic races and has hardly penetrated outside their 
dominions. It is not numerically catholic, numbering alto- 
gether only some one hundred and seventy millions and 
these distributed over a hundred different sects. They form 
one body only in the sense of their opposition to the Catho- 
lic Church, as the very name implies, and are truly distinct 
religious bodies, so divers is their teaching and practice. 
They certainly lack the unity of government, faith and wor- 
ship which Christ declared to be a mark of His Church and 
for which He prayed so efficaciously in the last hours of His 
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mortal life. In fact the assertion of private judgment in 
the interpretation of the Bible as the rule of faith is a cer- 
tain source and principle of destruction of any unity. Lastly, 
Protestantism is not holy, for in its assertion of the essential 
corruption of human nature by the fall, it denies free will 
and consequently human responsibility, which spells the end 
of all morality. Many individual Protestants lead a good life 
but it is not from any help they derive from their religion, 
it is because disregarding the principles of their creed they 
follow sound Catholic traditions which were carried out of 
the Church and are still retained in practice. No one, how- 
ever great his enthusiasm for Protestantism, would dare to 
hold that the founders were preeminently holy. History now 
freed from prejudice has ruthlessy torn off the mask and set 
them forth in their true characters. 


The weakness of Protestantism lies in the acceptance of 
the Bible as the exclusive rule of faith. As a matter of fact, 
the Bible cannot stand by itself as a rule of faith, for it can- 
not even establish its own claim to be the work of God. That 
must come from without in manifest signs of divine approval. 


Again, it is not the complete revelation of God, and on the 
testimony of the sacred writers themselves it is not always 
clear nor easy to understand. This is the root error of Prot- 
estantism, the substitution of the private judgment of the 
individual in matters of faith for the living teaching author- 
ity, infallibly directing men in every age. The result of the 
error is apparent in the history of Protestantism with its 
endless divisions, its rejection of one doctrine of Christian- 
ity after another, until it has come even to the absurdity of 
claiming to be of Christ and yet denying His divinity. It 
cannot then be His Church when it does not even admit that 
He was God, as He claimed to be. 

We pass on to consider now that other group of consid- 
erable numbers, the Greek Schismatic Church. The name 
really is misleading, for actually it is a body made up of 
many independent churches and it is far more Slavonic than 
Greek in membership. Its beginnings are also well known 
from history but its separation from the body of the Church 
was by way of rejection of governing authority, not by way 
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of errors in doctrine. It can be attributed to the ancient 
rivalry of Greek and Latin, which was further stimulated by 
the removal of the imperial power from Rome to Constanti- 
nople by Constantine. The ambition of the patriarchs of 
this see led them to seek freedom from the primacy of the 
bishop of Rome and this was furthered by the policy of the 
emperors who hoped in time to seize upon the supremacy 
of ecclesiastical power for themselves. For several centuries 
trouble was brewing, then the open break occurred in the 
ninth century. It was healed, but a new schism followed 
shortly which was permanent. From that day the Greek 
Church styled itself “orthodox”, and so by courtesy it is 
often still so named. Again, while its beginnings are Byzan- 
tine or Greek it very shortly came to recruit its numbers 
mainly among the Slavonic people. 

This large body of believing Christians are one in faith 
with the Catholic Church save for the denial of the dogmas 
of the immaculate conception and the infallibility and 
primacy of the pope. The diversity of liturgy does not seri- 
ously affect the unity of faith, and the Catholic Church has 
been most tolerant in permitting those who have returned 
to the unity of government to retain the language and rite 
of their liturgy. But for those who reject the infallibility 
and primacy of the pope, the only rule of faith is the 
General Council, made up of all the bishops of the Church, 
but in this limited sense that they accept the authority of 
those councils only which were attended by the bishops of 
both the eastern and Latin Churches. They recognize then 
no official head of the Church, for the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople has never been granted anything more than a pri- 
macy of honor, and the churches of the various nations have 
really been subject to the temporal power of the particular 
region in which they are established. They make up then a 
body but without real unity of government or worship or 
faith, so little supervision is exercised by any ecclesiastical 
authority. It is only the fixity of traditions which is so de- 
cidedly an oriental trait that holds them to the same body 
of doctrine and practices, and the other fact that there is so 
little knowledge and study of religious doctrines by the 
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members of the Greek Church whether clergy or laity. If 
ever interest is aroused and theological speculation enters in 
the field it is impossible to prevent the questioning of many 
of the dogmas and no power is at hand to restrain them from 
going the way of heresy. 

Such then is the self-styled Orthodox Greek Church claim- 
ing to be the true Church of Christ, but on the face of it 
the claim is untenable. It makes no claim to infallibility since 
it has no unity of teaching authority; there is none that 
can declare with infallible voice what is certainly the teach- 
ing of Christ nor give a certain interpretation of this teach- 
ing. There has not convened for centuries any such council 
as that to which they appeal, attended by all the bishops of 
the Latin as well as the Eastern Churches. The patriarch of 
Constantinople has been overshadowed by other prelates 
backed by the civil authority of their particular nation; in 
fact, he has for centuries been hardly more than a creature 
of the infidel Turkish power. There can be no serious ques- 
tion of his right to teach infallibly. Neither can the Greek 
Churches rightfully claim apostolicity, for while their orders 
are valid and their sacraments also as a consequence, their 
desertion of the see of Rome brought with it the loss of line 
of succession from the apostles. Furthermore, the Greek 
Church is not Catholic either numerically nor socially, for 
it is confined mainly to the Slavonic races. And any claim 
it might have to potential Catholicity is offset by the fact 
that in it there is no real unity. It is made up in reality of 
many different churches, each claiming more or less auton- 
omy in the matter of government, recognizing at most a 
primacy of honor in any church, admitting further no author- 
ity of infallible teaching and, further, most jealous of its 
right to follow its own liturgy. As we have remarked above 
it is only the peculiar fixity of the orient and the widespread 
ignorance of the religious doctrines that has kept the sem- 
blance of unity in faith in this group of independent 
churches. Lastly, there is no sanctity in the Greek Churches 
by virtue of the church itself. Many of the faithful are good 
and lead edifying lives, thanks to the fact that they have 
true sacraments and that they follow the Christian code. 
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But the Greek leaders themselves recognize that since the 
schism there has fallen upon their church a species of spirit- 
ual stagnation so that it has produced no saints, it is with- 
out miracles, it is without any sign of living growth and 
perennial vigor which is the mark of the living Church of 
Christ. The root defect of the Greek Schismatic Church is 
its rejection of the supreme spiritual authority of the 
Church, which brings with it inevitably the loss of infallibil- 
ity, catholicity, unity, apostolicity, and lacking these effec- 
tive powers, sanctity is impossible. There is no vigor, there 
is no vitality, but only a weakened diminished existence 
retaining something of the outer form of Christianity but 
without its very soul. 

There remains to be considered briefly the so-called 
Branch Theory of the Church which was proposed by the 
Anglicans at the time of the Oxford Movement. Though it 
was then greatly favored in that Protestant body, it has 
many opponents even within the Anglican Church and is 
hardly deserving of much serious attention since it contains 
‘o many absurdities and contradictions. In one word, the 
Branch Theory is that the Church of Christ is like to a tree, 
a single trunk, but from which go forth three great branches, 
namely the Anglican Church for Englishmen, the Roman 
Catholic Church for Latins and the Greek Church for the 
Greeks and Slavs. Each is distinct in a sense and may differ 
in doctrines, government and worship, yet all are united in 
the one trunk, hence form only one great Church, the 
Church of Christ. We need hardly add that the Greek 
Church as well as the Roman Catholic reject this theory. 
How then can one conceive of a Church whose branches 
refuse to admit its very existence? There is manifestly, too, 
in such a church no real unity of government, for the 
branches are mutually hostile, seeking the destruction of 
each other, which certainly is not like the body of Christ 
described in St. Paul, whose members are of one heart and 
one mind. Certainly it would not be one in faith, for one 
branch is free to hold as false what another branch holds to 
be divinely revealed truth, and the sum total of the creeds 
would be a mass of contradictions. The supreme teaching 
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authority would be non-existent and while some would hold 
for sacramental life, others would reject it in part or in 
whole. It is further an extravagant assumption that faith 
varies with nationality and that Christ wished men to be- 
lieve one thing because they are born in England and quite 
the opposite because they are born in Italy. For these and 
many other reasons we do not delay longer in the considera- 
tion of the Branch Theory. It is a conception of the Church 
of Christ which, while seeming to effect a compromise be- 
tween the various bodies believing in the divinity of Christ 
and calling themselves Christians, simply disregards the 
fact that Christ designated His Church as one to be identi- 
fied by certain clear marks and characteristics, which are 
so patently lacking in the Branch Church as conceived by 
the Anglican divines, desperately attempting to escape the 
consequences of historical research and honest examination 
into the claims of the Roman Catholic Church. 

For to them, as to anyone who investigates the claims of 
the existing bodies that are styled Christians, it is manifest 
that the two Churches, known as Protestant and Greek 
Orthodox, certainly do not possess all, if any of the marks 
of the true Church of Christ. Unless then one can find those 
identifying characteristics in the only remaining Christian 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church, one would be faced 
with the fatal conclusion that Christianity is bankrupt, that 
the work of Christ has failed and His prophecy of an imper- 
ishable Church is falsified. This is of course simply inadmis- 
sible for anyone who believes in the divinity of Christ, for 
it would entail the denial of the existence of God. We must 
then turn to the Catholic Church as the one true Church, 
founded by the Christ, grounded on the apostles, one in 
government, faith and worship, opening her arms to all 
mankind and capable of embracing them all within her 
grasp, powerful also by her divine virtue to keep them in 
holiness as well as truth, by her infallible teaching and her 
efficacious means of sanctification. These points we will 
demonstrate in positive fashion in the next article, confirm- 
ing the negative proof already given. 





New Books in Review 


Saint Francis Picture Book. By A. de Béthune. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. 30. Price 90c. 


Children from the fifth grade on can read and enjoy this 
book. Teachers of younger children can present its content 
and illustrations to the little ones in their classes. The 
present reviewer is inclined to think that the children in 
our elementary schools could spend a week or more most 
profitably with St. Francis. They could get from a study 
based on the contents selected by A. de Béthune, and from 
her truly thought provoking illustrations, new inspiration 
to love God and everyone and everything with whom one 
comes in contact, as well as a spirit of joy in loving God 
and others. 


A Course in Directed Study. Religion, Grade Six. By A 
Committee of Sixth Grade Teachers, Sisters of Providence. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana: Providence Press, 1936. 
Pp. 128. Price $1.25. 

This is the fifth course outline prepared by the Sisters of 
Providence for use with the “Christ Life Series”. The 
present course is based on the text for sixth grade, The 
Kingdom of God. The procedure followed in developing the 
course is an adaptation of the five cycle plan. Earlier re- 
views in this JOURNAL of the Sisters of Providence’ Course 
in Directed Study for other grades describe the care and 
detail with which the outline is developed. 


Church History for the Use of Secondary Schools. By The 
Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1936. Pp. xit564. Price $2.25. 


Father Raemers states: “In very large part this present 
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volume is based upon the Church History by Dom Poulet, 
the eminent French historian.” The volume is presented in 
four parts, Part I. The Early Church; Part II. The Middle 
Ages; Part III. The Protestant Revolt and the Catholic 
Reformation; Part IV. Modern Times. Without doubt, 
teachers of history will be pleased to have this text as a 
reference for their high school classes, not only those en- 
titled as Church History but those given under the titles of 
Ancient, Medieval, or Modern History. 


“Religious Survey of the Undergraduates 1935-36”, Bul- 
letin of the University of Notre Dame, Vol. XXXI, No. 4. 
Notre Dame, Indiana: The University Press, 1936. Pp. 
126. 

Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., Prefect of Religion at 
the University of Notre Dame, presents herein a tabulation 
and analysis of answers received in the thirteenth religious 
survey of the University of Notre Dame. The data pro- 
cured are presented under the five following chapter head- 
ings: Spiritual Habits, Moral Habits, Intellectual Habits, 
Social Habits and Habits of Zeal. The questionnaire on 
which the survey was based was answered by 571 students. 


Religious Survey, 1935-1936. Reading Program. Dayton, 
Ohio: University of Dayton, 1936. Pp. 51. 

While the University of Dayton has made other religious 
surveys, this is the first to appear in print. The data pre- 
sented are from 240 questionnaires. The following topics 
were investigated with reference to the religious life of stu- 
dents: The Holy Eucharist, Catholic Literature, Habits and 
Virtues, Character and Ideals, Religion Courses. 


Social Concepts and Problems in the “Social Problem 
Series,” Book One. Compiled and Published by St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, 1936. Pp. 131. Price 35c 
postpaid. 

This is the first book in a series in which further books 
will deal with “Economics and Finance” and ‘Political 
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Theories and Forms.” The volume has been prepared for use 
in adult study clubs. The topics discussed in the present 
volume are: I. Modern Civilization and Its Needs (Dom 
Ernest Kilzer); II. Individualism and Its Social Effects 
(Dom Virgil Michel); III. The Social Question (Dom 
Ernest Kilzer); IV. The Social Nature of Man (Dom Au- 
gustine Osgniach); V. Basis of Human Rights (Dom Virgil 
Michel); VI. Survey of Rights and Duties (Dom Martin 
Schirber); VII. The Duty and the Right to Work (Dom 
Ernest Kilzer); VIII. American Constitutional Rights (Dom 
Roderic Albers); IX. Man’s Right to Private Ownership 
(Dom Augustine Osgniach); X. Purpose and Duty of Own- 
ership (Dom Virgil Michel); XI. Ownership and Corpora- 
tions (Mr. James Dincolo) ; XII. The Christian Family Ideal 
(Dom Ernest Kilzer); XIII. The Breakdown of Family 
Life (Dom Roger Schoenbechler); XIV. Divorce (Dom 
Method Porwoll); XV. Birth Control (Dom Virgil Michel) ; 
Appendix: The Central Verein (Mr. Alphonse Matt). The 
lectures contained in these pages were given during the first 
semester of the Central Verein Institute for Social Study, 
which is a cooperative project in adult education under- 
taken by the faculty of St. John’s University and the Min- 
nesota Branch of the Central Verein. 


Saintly Children. Edifying and Instructive Biographies of 
Good and Saintly Children of Our Own Time. From the 
German of M. Schmidtmayr. By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. xiii+207. 
Price $2.00. 

This volume gives life stories of children of Europe who 
died early in life, all of whom were born later than the be- 
ginning of 1903 and one of them as late as 1925. Only two 
or three of the life stories told are at all familiar to American 
readers. Perhaps the book would be of greatest value to 
teachers if they would extract interesting and pertinent 
facts from the life stories told and omit some of those things 
which are repugnant to the typical American child and 
which interfere with the efficacious presentation of biog- 
raphy. 
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The Elements of Ethics. By Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C. 
(Second Revised Edition) New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. xiv+378. Price $2.50. 


This is a revision of a book that first appeared eleven 
years ago and which has been used as a basic text in many 
colleges. The revised edition offers a list of discussion prob- 
lems at the end of each chapter. There is also a new bibli- 
ography presented in the form of texts, special treatises and 
general works. This new edition is characterized by a more 
complete treatment of contemporary moral problems. 


Facts About Communism. By Edward Lodge Curran. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: International Catholic Truth Society, 
1936. Pp. 160. Price 25c single copy plus postage; $20.00 
the hundred plus postage. 

In six chapters presented in catechetical form, the reader 
is given a summary of: (1) The Origin and Development 
of Communism; (2) The Philosophy of Communism; (3) 
Communism and Religion; (4) Communism and Morals; 
($) Communism and Economics; (6) Communism in the 
United States. There is, in addition, study outlines for each 
chapter as well as a bibliography of pamphlets and one of 
books. 


Grace and the Sacraments. By Rev. Clement Crock. A 
Year’s Discourses. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1936. 
Pp. x+293. 


This book, written by the author of The Commandments 
and Sermons, contains forty-seven discourses on the sacra- 
mental system of the Catholic Church. The author presents 
his material in such a way that it may be used not only by 
the clergy in the preparation of sermons but in courses of 
Religion and for reading purposes by the laity. The author 
states that he has avoided all controversial subjects. His 
purpose is to strengthen and confirm people in their holy 
faith. Father Crock is well known for his ability to adapt his 
discourses to the needs of the times. 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


BOOKS 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A. Readings in the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. Pp. 
xxxix+809. Price $3.50. 


Goebel, Rev. Edmund J. A Study of Catholic Secondary Edu- 
cation During the Colonial Period Up to the First Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, 1852. A Dissertation. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1937. Pp. xii+269. Price $2.50 


Neubert, Emil, S.T.D. My Ideal, Jesus, Son of Mary. Accord- 
ing to the spirit of William Joseph Chaminade. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. 151. Price $1.25. 


Swint, Most Rev. John J., D.D. Christ As Organizer of the 
Church. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. vii+ 
113. Price $1.25. 


Goebel, Rev. Edmund J. A Study of Catholic Secondary Educa- 
tion During the Colonial Period Up to the First Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, 1852. A Dissertation. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1937. Pp. xii+269. Price $2.50. 


Neubert, Emil, S.T.D. My Ideal, Jesus, Son of Mary. According 
to the spirit of William Joseph Chaminade. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. 151. Price $1.25. 


Swint, Most Rev. John J., D.D. Christ as Organizer of the 
Church. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. vii+113. 
Price $1.25. 


The 1937 Franciscan Almanac Thirty-first Year of Publication 
(Formerly known as St. Anthony’s Almanac). Published with 
Ecclesiastical Approbation by St. Anthony’s Guild, Franciscan 


Monastery, Paterson, New Jersey, 1936. Pp. xix+556. Price 
50c postpaid. 


PAMPHLETS 


Curran, Rev. Edward Lodge. Christ is God. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
International Catholic Truth Society, 1936. Pp. 32. Price $4.00 
for 100. 


J. F. N. Jt Is Happening Here. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 68. Price 25c postpaid; 20c per 100, 
plus transportation charge 


Liguori, St. Alphonsus. Stations of the Cross. Reprinted with 
permission from the Manual of the Purgatorian Society. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 32. Price $3.50 the 100; 
$30.00 the 1,000 (carriage extra). 
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Lord, Daniel A., S.J. Atheism Doesn’t Make Sense. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1936. Pp. 41. Price 10c. 

Lord, Daniel A., S.J. Jt’s All So Beautiful. St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Queen’s Work, 1936. Pp. 34. Price 10c. 

Lord, Daniel A., S.J. What Birth Control Is Doing to the 
United States. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1936. Pp. 41. 
Price 10c. 

The Stations of the Way of the Cross. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony’s Guild, 1936. Pp. 67. Price 15c (plus postage). 


THOUGHTS FOR EASTER 


We are members of the “resurrection Church’; we were given 
participation in the glorification of Christ at our baptism. And 
the holy Sacrifice, as well as all the other sacraments at our dis- 
posal are means to further the intensity of that Paschal transfigura- 
tion in us. Hence, in spite of all difficulties we may encounter, our 
knowledge that we “are risen with Christ” and “glorified with 
Christ” gives us the right and imposes the duty of cultivating 
optimism and supernatural joy. There is a frightful amount of 
pessimism rampant in the world today. Too late did men discover 
that the idols which their own intellects conceived and their own 
hands constructed—in vaunted independence of God—had very 
clayey feet indeed. Excessive self-reliance often ended up in 
despairing bitterness and a hopeless sense of futility. As members 
of the risen Christ, we know that such an attitude belies the all- 
important fact of His resurrection and of mankind’s redemption. 
We dare not forget that the spirit of negation is the spirit of evil. 
“We are risen with Christ” who is Himself “the resurrection and 
the life.” Our attitude, therefore, must be positive. For although 
our life is as yet “hid with Christ in God,” we know with the 
confident certainty of faith that “when Christ shall appear, then 
shall we also appear with Him in glory” (Epistle of Holy saturday). 

By Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., “The Lord Has Truly Arisen! 


Alleluia!” Orate Fratres, Vol. X, No. 5 (March 21, 1936) 
p. 197. 
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A Popular-Priced Edition of the book 


“The First Cardinal of the West” 


is now available. 
This is the story of the Catholic Church in the Archdiocese of Chicago 
under the leadership of 
His Eminence 
GEORGE CARDINAL MUNDELEIN 
Third Archbishop of Chicago 


Size 9 x 6 inches. There are 36 chapters and more than 50 illustrations. 
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The price is $1.00 per copy, plus postage. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


We have written at length on the almost absolute need 
for cooperation between home and school in the religious 
development of the child. There is another factor that ranks 
third in importance; indeed, there are some who would place 
it second to the home. We refer to the local community. 
The Religion lessons of the school are efficacious in direct 
proportion to the respect manifested for these lessons by the 
community in which the child develops. Many persons and 
conditions go to make up this community. Parents and 
teachers must understand them. They must evaluate them 
in terms of their influence on the child’s or youth’s religious 
development. We cannot shield our children from these 
influences. There are those who try to do so, but sooner or 
later children and youth must come in contact with them. 
It would seem that it is our responsibility not only to teach 
or direct learning in our schools, not only to seek for the 
cooperation of parents and take part in their education, but 
there is this third factor, the community. What is Catholic 
education doing about it? What do the teachers in our 
schools know about the community? Do they realize that 
the values they advocate and explain and identify in the 
school are disregarded, ignored and violated in the world 
outside the school? We are, it is true, part of the com- 
munity, but only a part; all its other forces are affecting the 
child’s development, are taking part just as forcefully, and 
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perhaps even more so, in his character education. Parent- 
teacher associations in some places are wisely engaged in 
evaluating the local influences in terms of their power for 
good or evil in the life of the child. This is a work we, too, 
must engage in, not stopping, however, with mere evaluation. 


PLAYS, RECITALS AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


The spring of the year always brings with it a schedule of 
programs in which the pupils in our schools take part. Fre- 
quently, these affairs are planned for the purpose of giving 
children an opportunity to manifest to parents and others 
their present achievement. At other times, programs are 
distinctly money-making ventures. Ideally, the play, recital 
or entertainment should afford the young valuable learning 
experiences in working with others, in developing poise, 
growth in independence and responsibility. However, it 
sometimes happens that instead of affording opportunities 
for growth in Christian character the weeks before an enter- 
tainment furnish the child with many undesirable experi- 
ences. Pupils are left in the classroom without the super- 
vision of the teacher in charge. Substitute teachers, when 
they are provided, offer makeshift experiences to say the 
least. Then there are those children who are not in the enter- 
tainment and those who make up choruses or take part only 
in group activities. The preparation period for an entertain- 
ment is to them a sesame for the development of bad habits, 
most varied in character and in harm to individuals. Are 
schools justified in the development of a few star perform- 
ers, while at the same time exposing large numbers of chil- 
dren to the development of bad habits of character during 
the week of preparation for a program? 
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Programs are good when all the pupils take part in them, 
when the school is not putting on a show-off performance 
but one in which every child has an opportunity to grow, 
when the time that should be spent on other things is not 
spent on the preparation of the entertainment, and when the 
patience and kindness of teachers and principal are not 
taxed to such a degree that the children suffer because of the 
same. 

Let those teachers who are looking forward to entertain- 
ments during the next few months plan for them carefully. 
Let them list for themselves the moral and social values that 
pupils should get through preparation for them. Let them 
examine their plans in terms of every child in the room. Let 
them look back over former periods of preparation and 
determine wherein they themselves have shown undesirable 
character traits. After making their plans honestly, let them 
carry through the weeks of preparation, mindful of the 
guardian angels of the children in their rooms, remember- 
ing that they, the teachers, are first of all members of a 
society instituted to teach pupils by word, example, and 
other experiences to love and serve God twenty-four hours 
of every day. 

In any consideration of the present question mention at 
least should be made of the disposal of tickets. It is not at 
all uncommon for one classroom to strive with another to 
sell the most tickets. Here again principals and teachers 
should weigh well the local situation. Teachers are not 
always able to guess at the typical home’s economic position. 
Furthermore, pupils go places where they should not go in 
selling tickets. They disobey parents in endeavoring to meet 
the school’s requirement or suggestion. Parents are imposed 
upon unknowingly, and there develops an unfortunate feel- 
ing of friction between home and school, one that is not con- 
ducive to the best interests of religious education. 





JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


A few weeks ago when we were told that a Catholic uni- 
versity in the United States had presented its program of 
courses in such a way that students could major in Religion, 
we immediately wrote for particulars. In reply to our 
request for information, the head of the Department of Reli- 
gion included this statement in his letter that told us we 
had been misinformed: “You know, the real reason why we 
have not a major in Religion is the simple fact that the very 
ones who ought to show the most interest in the matter are 
the ones who show the least.” This is a sad commentary, but 
true. It is not typical of one institution only but of many. 
We write, and talk even more than we write, about the 
importance of our Religion courses, faculty needs, student 
requirements, etc., but these factors will never receive ap- 
propriate attention until those who ought to be interested— 
presidents, finance committees, deans, heads of departments, 
and everyone assigned to the teaching of Religion, are wide 
awake and informed on this fundamental problem of Cath- 
olic education. If those in an immediate institution cannot 
be aroused from their habitual lethargy, are not there higher 
superiors, at least in the religious orders, who will recognize 
the issue and insist that it receive adequate investigation at 
least? 


THE SAINTS IN THE PROCESS OF RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT 


In a communication in The Commonweal’ Elizabeth 
Patterson of Cooperstown, New York, wrote: 

As a child I have a vivid recollection of my secret and guilty 
revulsion toward the word “saint”. I loved our Lord, and His 


*Elizabeth Patterson, “New Year Resolutions,” The Commonweal, Vol. 
XXV, No. 9 (December 25, 1936) 250. 
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Mother, and His Church, but for those pallid ones, with bowed 
heads and folded hands, who never answered back, never fought, 
never had any fun, and never did anything like the rest of us, I had 


only dislike and distrust. And I early determined never to be a 
“saint”. 

I was a normal, robust, strong, ardent little girl, with a great 
love of combat and adventure, and reckless throwing of my small 
self into whatever came along, if it was worlds to conquer—all the 
better. We had to read the Lives of the Saints, hounded thereunto 
by the convert grandmother who brought us up. And that great 
army of what seemed to us mysterious kill-joys was a stumbling 
block and nourisher of rebellion. It took maturity and knowledge 
and experience to make me realize and love the saints. So when a 
child in my own class said to me, “But I don’t want to be a saint, 


I don’t like them, I’m afraid of them,” it struck a familiar echo in 
my heart. 


The above is a thought that should receive the careful 
consideration of every elementary teacher. Let us scrutinize 
carefully the lives of the saints we pass on to growing chil- 
dren. Let us thank God for most of the new materials that 
are now on the market, and, at the same time, let us banish 
from the storehouse of our memory, at least never to be 
passed on to growing boys and girls, to impressionable 
children, anything that will set up antagonism to the things 
of God, and particularly to the fulfillment of the law of love. 
It seems to us that some graduate student could make a most 
interesting and valuable contribution to Catholic education 
if he would make an analysis of a sufficiently large number 
of lives of holy people and point out to teachers those situa- 
tions, facts, or flights of the author’s imagination that should 
be avoided in presenting the saints to the young. 


“THE CATHOLIC STUDENT” 


We are pleased to call the attention of our readers to The 
Catholic Student,’ the first issue of which appeared in Octo- 





7317 West Fifty-sixth Street, New York City, New York. 
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ber, 1936. The purpose of this magazine, a reader’s digest, 
is to provoke thought among Catholic students on Catholic 
and non-Catholic campuses. In digest form articles are pre- 
sented from leading Catholic periodicals in this country and 
in England. Material is selected with particular attention to 
social and economic problems. The Catholic Student is pub- 
lished monthly at the price of ten cents per copy or one 
dollar by the year. Special rates are given to high schools 
and colleges on orders of twenty-five copies or more. 


FROM A COMMUNICATION 


For some time it has been our intention to present the 
cause of our advertisers to readers of the JoURNAL OF RELI- 
cious INsTRUCTION. This magazine began its career during 
the period of financial stress. Since its first year of publica- 
tion there have been some few houses who used the JoURNAL 
regularly for advertising purposes. We are most grateful 
for their confidence in us. During the past year the number 
of our advertisers has been considerably augmented. We 
appreciate their patronage. We recommend the patronage 
of our advertisers to all readers of the JouRNAL OF RELI- 
cious INSTRUCTION. While those who advertise in our pages 
contribute to the support of this magazine we believe, in the 
same degree, and perhaps to a much greater extent, the 
JourRNAL offers these same advertisers a select medium for 
making known their goods. The JourNaAL is read only by 
those who are keenly aware of the multiplicity of problems 
related to the teaching of Religion. These readers are 
religious-conscious when they read its pages. Wherein, there- 
fore, could advertisers, particularly those who deal in mate- 
rials for the teacher of Religion, find a better advertising 
channel? If there are any of our readers who have not the 
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habit of reading the advertisements in the JoURNAL, we 
recommend these same advertisements to them. Sometimes 
they carry announcements of new materials; sometimes they 
remind readers of materials already in use. Just recently we 


received the following paragraph in a letter from one engaged 
in the preparation of teachers of Religion: 


I am glad to see that you advertise products that can be of real 
benefit to teachers of Religion. Indeed, the teacher can get some 
very valuable suggestions for vitalizing the Religion class just from 
these same advertisements. I wonder if your advertising depart- 
ment could not devise some scheme to coax your subscribers to read 
the advertising pages. I really mean that, curious as it may seem to 
you because the pictures, the desk work material, the new books, 
etc., that are advertised are often times something really new to 


religious who see so little of what is being done outside the walls 
of their communities. 


CATHOLIC DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


Most of our anti-Communist popular literature is commendable 
for its zeal, but its tactics are questionable. . . . Hence, if we are 
to meet radicalism successfully we must first face a number of 
disagreeable facts. We must admit that Christians have been 
traitors to Christianity and out of that treason has come Com- 
munism. Although the Popes have diagnosed our social ills while 
Communism was still in the embryonic stage, their analysis won 
little support from a majority of their followers. The Church has 
lost contact with the masses in many sections of the world because 
she did not take her rightful place as their spokesman in the face 
of the intolerable conditions which ground them to earth. We have 
a true social program, based on a sound philosophy, but it will 
avail us little unless we proclaim it in a popular language that the 
world will understand, and demonstrate it by the practical works of 
charity. 

If our apologetic against Communism is to be successful, it must 
place less emphasis on “fighting” Communism, and more on cor- 
recting the evils which produce it. A negative attack will not 
convince, unless the need for a remedy is admitted and a sounder 
program advanced. Destructive criticism of itself will never stem 
the tide, but a vigorous presentation of the truth will always prevail. 


By Joseph N. Moody, “Catholic Defense Against Communism,” 
America, Vol. LVI, No. 10 (December 12, 1936) 224. 





OFFER THE MASS: KEEP COMMUNION 


REVEREND W. H. RUSSELL 
The Catholic University of America 
Washinton, D. C. 


The practice of offering spiritual bouquets is familiar to 
every teacher of religion. Gratitude, respect, brotherly love, 
well-wishing, desire to extend spiritual aid are some of the 
motives which prompt individuals or groups to transfer to 
others the merits of their devotional acts. 


One aspect of this practice brings up a problem which the 
teacher of religion might make a matter for investigation. 
If he reads the Catholic papers, or listens to the parish 
announcements and to the conversation of the people, he 
will observe that mention is frequently made of the custom 
of offering Communions for this or that intention. The prob- 
lem suggested is whether or not one may legitimately speak 
of offering Communion for another. What is implied in this 
sentence from a Catholic paper: “The Holy Name men of 
the diocese offered up their Communion as a spiritual bou- 
quet for...” This is by no means an isolated case. Why 
was the Mass not included in the bouquet? In the popular 
mind, is Communion becoming separated from the Mass? 
Is there a tendency to believe that Communion is a thing 
distinct from the Mass, or that when one wishes to be of 
assistance to others his greatest asset is Communion? Does 
anyone believe that Communion alone supplies him with 
a means of aiding others? Do the majority of the people 
consider the tabernacle to be of more importance than the 
altar? 

There are those who maintain that there is nothing amiss 
in this practice. Many assert that all their lives they have 
been offering their Communions for the living or the dead, 
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and that if there were anything reprehensible in the custom 
it would have been stopped years ago. 


On the other hand, there are many who feel that the situa- 
tion points to a wrong tendency, namely, to permit the nature 
of the Mass to fall into oblivion and to misconstrue the 
role of Communion. Even good intentions must be kept 
within bounds; and the good that is intended by offering 
Communion might more fittingly be accomplished through 
a correct understanding of the Mass. There is no question 
here of any change in the teaching of the Church, but the 
full teaching of the Church is sometimes obscured under the 
pressure of a movement advancing in a certain direction. 
Dogmas are a guide to action. It is possible, however, that 
without constant instruction and a regard for right propor- 
tions, practices may gradually generate beliefs which are 
not in line with dogmas. There is a natural tendency in the 
human mind to go off on a tangent; and in this case there 
may easily arise a popular misconception of the respective 
roles of Mass and Communion. 

Dogmas remain constant. History, however, does make 
clear that in popular practices one century may stand in 
marked contrast to another. Roughly speaking, the note 
of sacrifice in the Eucharist and the idea of the mystical 
body predominated during the first ten centuries of the 
Christian era. The term Eucharist referred only to Mass 
and Communion. Under St. Augustine’s influence, con- 
tinued emphasis was placed on the sacrificial aspect of the 
Eucharist. Some say that the points of the Eucharist most 
discussed were the offertory and the breaking of the bread.’ 
In the eleventh century there began what is termed devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament. The controversy over tran- 


*Rev. J. A. Jungman, “The Liturgical Movement in the Discipline of the 
Ancient Church and the Church of Today,” Ecclesiastical Review, XCIV 
(Jan., 1936), 1-26; Rev. J. Murphy, “The Development of Devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament,” Clergy Review, XI (May-June, 1936), 353-362; 449-459; 
Rev. W. R. Carson, “The Sacrifice of the Mass,” Ecclesiastical Review, LXX 
(Jan., 1924), 1-19; Anon. “Earliest Eucharistic Formula,” Orate Fratres, X 
(June 13, 1936), 337; J. Grimal, The Priesthood and Sacrifice of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, translated by M. J. Keyes, Philadelphia: McVey, 1915, pp. 288- 
292; H. Thurston, “My Sacrifice and Yours,” Ecclesiastical Review, XCI 
(Dec., 1934), 565-577. 
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substantiation flamed at this time, and attention was shifted 
to the consecration of the Mass. There arose the desire to 
“see the Lord”, with a consequent popular devotion to the 
elevation. Later centuries brought in the Corpus Christi 
processions. Devotion to the Real Presence had now taken 
root. The practice of bringing bread and wine to church 
had ceased, and there was a diminishing of interest in what 
was offered on the altar. It is said that in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the idea of sacrifice as expressive 
of man’s self-oblation to God lost its hold on the people.* 
From the time of the sixteenth century the Church had to 
struggle heroically to maintain the historic notion of sacri- 
fice. Frequent Communion had lapsed, and was to lapse 
again later; but the effort of heretics to destroy the Mass 
only deepened Catholic attachment to this central rite, 
especially from the angle of expiation. In our own day 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament stands in contrast to 
the day when the altar carried its full significance. It is 
well known that the placing of the tabernacle on the main 
altar might be considered as modern. Our era might be 
termed the time of frequent Communion. 


Throughout the centuries provincial and sometimes oecu- 
menical councils were forced not only to refute the attacks 
of heretics but also from time to time to regulate the prac- 
tices of Catholics. Conciliar definition served as a brake 
not only on error but also on that all too human enthusiasm 
for a new movement which might exalt the part above the 
whole.* 

From his vantage point of history the teacher of religion 
is in a position to prevent abuses from arising. He must seek 
to bring out the whole of Catholic doctrine. The teacher is 
mindful indeed that the Holy Ghost fosters devotions which 
meet the need of any particular century, yet he also is aware 
that the guidance of the same Holy Spirit is needful in pre- 
serving integrity of doctrine. The teacher knows that what 


*R. E. Power, “Back to the Sacrament of Sacrifice,” Ecclesiastical Review, 
LXXXIII (Nov, 1930), 449-463; G. Ellard, “Some Notes on Medieval Mass 
Books,” Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXV (October, 1931), 344-362; Murphy, 
loc. cit. 

* Murphy, loc. cit. 
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is permitted by way of exception and supposedly for valid 
reasons, such as Communion outside of Mass, may easily 
become a habit and a demand. Hence he becomes concerned 
with the problem of whether or not the widespread practice 
of offering Communions might result in a wrong view of the 
doctrine of the Eucharist. A whole series of practices is 
connected with this one point of offering Communion. The 
facts in the situation are these: People hear of Communions 
being offered with no reference to the Mass; Communion 
is often received before Mass; some ask that they might 
receive Communion in order to make an adequate thanks- 
giving during Mass; many receive Communion without 
thought of attending Mass. Does all this mean that a con- 
siderable number are acquiring the impression that they 
have not done their best for God or their friends unless they 
have offered Communion? After the eleventh century peo- 
ple went from one Mass to another just to be able to “see 
the Lord” at the elevation.* They did not bother about the 
rest of the Mass. In the sixth century Caesarius of Arles 
had difficulty in persuading the people to remain in the 
church after the reading of the scriptural lessons.* In our 
own day it would be an abuse if the opinion grew that one 
had not done anything noble or unselfish unless he offered 
his Communion for someone; worse still if the opinion 
should spread that one had to receive in order to offer some- 
thing to God. There is a canon from the Council of Trent 
which reads: “If anyone should say that in the Mass there 
is not offered to God a true and proper sacrifice, or that 
to offer is nothing else than to be given Christ to eat: Let 
him be anathema.” 

Due to the conditions of our day, an explanation of the 
nature and purpose of sacrifice becomes a prime requisite 
in teaching the proper understanding of the Eucharist. 
Man’s primary obligation is to worship his Creator. He 
owes the gift of himself to infinite Goodness. His first con- 
cern should be what he might render to God rather than 

‘ Ibid. 

® Caesarius of Arles, Sermo CCXXIX, Migne, P. L. XXXIX, c. 2277. 


*Tanquerey, Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae Specialis, III, ed. quarta 
decima, New York: Benziger, 1914, p. 344. 
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what he might receive from God. In the Our Father Christ 
taught us to think first of God and His honor and then to 
turn attention to ourselves and to our neighbor. This inner 
gift of self to God is symbolized by an outward action called 
sacrifice, which man offers in the hope that God will 
accept it.’ 

When we examine the Mass, as it is given to us by the 
Church, we easily see that it fulfills the nature of sacrifice. 
How it is connected with Calvary need not concern us in 
this article. The point for the present is that there are 
human gifts on the altar. They are actually held up, offered 
to God. The uniqueness of the Christian rite lies in the 
fact that what man has taken from his own resources and 
turned over to God is changed into something worthy of 
God and acceptable to Him. Again and again throughout 
the Mass the words suscipe or offerimus stress the fact that 
we ask God to accept these gifts which are our offering to 
Him. Were one to know nothing of the history of sacrifice 
he could without difficulty grasp the truth that in the Mass 
something is being transferred to God the Father. It is a 
public, a social action done by and for a group. It is not 
an act for any one person; it reaches out to large numbers, 
to the living and the dead. It is done not only in atonement 
or petition; it is also a sacrificium laudis, with the thought 
of gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro. 

There is likewise the thought that something is received 
in the Mass. Something was offered and something is 
returned. Thus this double idea runs through the ceremony, 
an upward and a downward movement. We are accustomed 
to say, Mass and Communion, with the Mass or sacrifice 
concerned with the upward movement. Yet it is all one, 
for the Eucharist is one sacrament. There is a unity in the 
whole action, but one part of the action should not be con- 
fused with the other. If there were no other reason than the 
avoiding of confusion, yet each part should be called by its 


*M. De La Taille, The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion Contrasted 
and Defined. New York: Longmans, Green, 1930, pp. 5-10; 41-44; L. F. 
Miller, “St. Thomas on the Mass,” Orate Fratres, II (July 8, 1928), 268-173; 
Rev. E. Przywara, “Catholicism Today,” Catholic Educational Review, XX1X 
(March, 1931), 143-145. 
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proper name, since there is a difference between giving and 
receiving. For our present purposes, therefore, the word 
offer should be restricted to that portion which concerns 
the sacrifice, the Mass. Since the sacrificial aspect of the 
Eucharist may not be permitted to become secondary in 
popular estimation, the obligation rests upon teachers to 
show students that the word offer properly may be applied 
only to the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, and that 
receiving is proper for Communion. He who receives has 
presumably already offered. He has prayed that his offer- 
ing will be accepted and that which is received is a pledge 
that his offering was agreeable to God. 


The theological principles underlying this twofold idea in 
the Mass are explained by St. Thomas as follows. The 
sacrament of the Eucharist is both sacrifice and sacrament. 
“Receiving is of the very nature of the sacrament, but offer- 
ing belongs to the nature of sacrifice; consequently, when 
one or even several receive the Body of Christ, no help 
accrues to others.’”” The Catechism of the Council of Trent 
puts it in this manner: Omnis vero sacrificii vis in eo est, 
ut offeratur.”” The word offer is thus seen to carry always 
a sacrificial note when used in connection with the sacra- 
ment. When treating of the sacrament of Penance, and 
replying to the objection that one cannot make penitential 
satisfaction for another, St. Thomas does not forget his 
general principle. He says: “Nor can one receive a sacra- 
ment instead of another, since in a sacrament grace is given 
to the recipient, not to another.’ Finally, the same author 
has this to say when he is expounding the utility of the 
Eucharist, especially in its universal effect of reaching out 
to the whole Church, both the living and the dead: “On 
the other hand, if a layman receives this sacrament, it does 
not profit others as far as the ex opere operato, inasmuch 
as it is considered a receiving, although from the intention 
of the one doing and receiving it may be shared with all 
to whom he directs his intention. From which it is clear 
that the laity who receive the Eucharist for those who are 
in purgatory, err.” 


* Summa III, Q. 79, art. 7 ad 3. 
* De Eucharistiae Sacramento, no. 65. 
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The gist of this last quotation implies a distinction which 
must be made when speaking of Communion. The grace 
which is proper to the sacrament, ex opere operato, is for the 
recipient. It is personal; it is intended to incorporate the 
recipient into Christ. Hence the Body of Christ which is 
received may not be transferred. However, the act of going 
to Communion is an act of religion, of faith and trust in 
God; it is a meritorious act. The merits of this act and of 
the prayers which the individual says may be transferred 
to others. And it is likely that many of the laity, when 
they speak of offering their Communions, have in mind to 
do only what may be done. But experience teaches that 
many are under the impression that they receive the Body 
and Blood of Christ for others. 


Additional reasons for not employing the word offer in 
connection with Communion are found in an analysis of 
the various purposes of Communion. Theologians regard 
it as food from an altar.’” From this viewpoint it is a pledge 
from God that our sacrifice, our offering has been accepted 
by Him; it is a ratification of our previous gift. A pledge, 
a return-gift is personal; it loses its significance if it is 
employed as a gift for others. Hence teachers have con- 
stantly to make clear to students the primacy of the law 
of worship or adoration, atonement, etc., in order that they 
might see Communion in its relation to the Mass, in its 
role of pledge that the offering was acceptable. 


If the teacher explains the idea of the mystical body and 
the desirability of incorporation into Christ then Com- 
munion becomes the sacrament of incorporation in the full 
sense. The source, the principle of the divine life which is 
established in us through membership in the mystical body, 
comes with Communion. Baptism fits us for this incorpora- 
tion by destroying in us the principle of sin. Actual, full 
incorporation comes through the Eucharist.’ Hence the 
literal meaning of the word Communion—union with. That 
which unites us with the Head and with other members of 
the mystical body cannot in itself be used to unite others 


*” Summa, IIT Suppl. Q. 13, art. 2 ad 2. 
™ Comment, Sup. Joan., Cap. VI, No. 7. 
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with the Head (offered for). That is not its primary pur- 


pose. It is received in order to bring union, not to be 
offered. 


Liturgical writers frequently stress the fact that union 
with the Head and with other members of the mystical body 
implies that this sacrament is intended to have social effects. 
It looks to a unity, a bond between the members them- 
selves. This is the phase which was so attractive to the 
early Christians.“ Undoubtedly, the practice of offering 
Communion for others has served to develop good will and 
charity toward those for whom it is offered. However, it 
is a peculiar perversion which leads one to believe that he 
must offer his Communion in order to show his good will, 
when, as a matter of fact, good will is supposed to follow 
from the very reception as a direct effect. The effect may 
be gained by keeping the Lord within ones heart. Hence, 
instead of advising students to offer their Communion for 
this or that purpose, the teacher has rather the duty of 
pointing out the desired effect of receiving. The idea of 
keeping Communion implies no lessening of the effort to 
increase the practice of receiving. Rather, in our day it is 
an added incentive for receiving, when the existence of so 
many unemployed calls for action from their brothers. 


There is a further thought concerning Communion which 
requires repeated explanation. It is the meaning of the 
phrase, “increase of sanctifying grace.” The theological 
virtue of charity or love of God is deepened and increased 
by worthy Communion. Our Lord used the terms “life” 
and “everlasting life” in describing the effects of Com- 
munion. It sometimes helps students if the teacher begins 
with a reference to the human custom of preparation for 
a career. No one expects to be a doctor or a lawyer by a 
mere resolution. Athletes understand the continued prac- 
tice that is necessary before one acquires skill in throwing 

* De La Taille, op. cit., pp. 9, 26; Rev. J. Kramp, The Liturgical Sacrifice of 
the New Law, translated by Rev. L. F. Miller, 2nd edition. St. Louis: Herder 
Book Company, 1927, pp. 159-176. Cf. I Cor. 10.18. 

“Abbé Anger, The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, translated by 


Rev. John J. Burke. New York: Benziger Bros., 1931, p. 113. 
* Tbid., 122; Power, loc. cit. 
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baskets or throwing forward passes. Consistent practice not 
only brings skill but appreciation of skill in others. Like- 
wise, a technical preparation is needed for heaven. Christ 
has supplied us with the means of getting ready for life with 
our Father. The more frequently we receive worthily the 
more shall we appreciate the infinite depths of God’s pres- 
ence when we shall be ushered into it. Hence, the purpose 
of Communion is a glorious resurrection; in other words, 
it is to increase our capacity to love, to understand God, to 
appreciate Him. Our task is not merely to save our souls; 
it is to develop, to bring out the possibilities of our souls 
which were made to know and love God. Hence the value 
of frequent Communion. 

If frequent communicants assert that they do not experi- 
ence any increase in love of God, it may help to show them 
that Christ asks us to trust His prescriptions. He made 
Communion a necessity of the spiritual life. The full effects 
»f trusting Him, of receiving in deep faith will be realized 
only when we enter heaven. We shall then realize how each 
worthy reception of the sacrament developed in us a deeper 
and wider capacity of appreciation of the manifold attrib- 
utes of the Creator. 


No mention has been made of the other effects of Com- 
munion because they are more. frequently discussed. Those 
enumerated are suggested merely because the teacher will 
be obliged to state something positive for Communion if he 
instruct the students that they should not offer their Com- 
munions for others. However, the better cure for the situa- 
tion seems to be in that constant reference to the underlying 
idea of the Mass. Even if students show an apparent inter- 
est in vestments the teacher must not be swerved away from 
the fundamentals. It is far more important to have a grasp 
of that obligatory law of giving to the Creator than to know 
all about the origin of the alb. Likewise, the students find 
difficulty in realizing that they are participants in the Mass. 
It is possible that the thought of offering Communion took 
hold on the popular mind because it gave the people the 
idea that they were doing something. Their natural eager- 
ness to do, to be of assistance should receive an outlet in a 
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realization of their part in the sacrifice. An understanding 
of just what they are supposed to do at Mass and of the 
four ways in which they may use the Mass, not only for 
themselves but also for others, should enable them to see 
the Eucharist as a unity. The outlet for their generosity is 
the sacrifice; the reward for their generosity is the privilege 
of keeping tryst with Him who in our day would seem to 
desire to come daily to cement the union between the mem- 
bers of His mystical body. 


INSUFFICIENCY OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
Finally it must be noted that in some schools that which is meant 
to be training in religion is nothing more than purely intellectual 
work. The chief aim is to have the children merely know their Cate- 
chism. Directing them how to reduce the teachings of faith to 
practice in every day life is greatly overlooked. They are not urged 
and helped to make that which they learn in religion-class to become 
the rule of life and conduct. It is not sufficiently impressed on 
them that their great duty is to “love God with their whole heart, 
mind, soul and strength and their neighbor as themselves”, and that 
their manner of living must differ as much from that of non- 
Catholics as day differs from night. May not this omission be 
one of the reasons why so many Catholics commit such serious 
sins aS injustice, dishonesty in buiness, graft, sinful company- 
keeping, birth-limitation, and the like, on the plea that “Everybody 
else is doing these things”’,.and: “What everybody is doing can- 
not be so very wrong”? Their religion exerts no bettering influence 
on their conduct. 
By The Rev. I. J. Remler, C.M., “The Cause of Catholic Leak- 
age’, The Acolyte, Vol. XIII, No. 1 (January, 1937), pp. 13-14. 
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There are two viewpoints on sex that are diametrically 
opposed to each other. God’s viewpoint on sex is diametri- 
cally opposed to the devil’s viewpoint. The devil’s view- 
point is preached and advertised throughout the world 
today. To offset that preaching we must give to our young 
people God’s viewpoint. Some teachers of religion have not 
always done so. In dealing with the Sixth Commandment 
some teachers have at times taught misleading doctrines. 
There is, for instance, the doctrine that certain parts of the 
human body are “bad”. This wrong view may develop a 
false conscience and occasion what the child believes to be 
a mortal sin, whereas the action in question is no sin at all. 

The superior of a girls’ school reports the case of an 
eighteen-year-old student who was not receiving the sacra- 
ments. When the Sister finally asked the girl privately as 
to why she was not going to Holy Communion, the girl 
broke down and sobbed out that she had not gone to con- 
fession for a year. And the reason? The girl had been suf- 
fering from abdominal abscesses and believed the medical 
treatments to be a mortal sin. Still, she felt that the treat- 
ments were necessary, and hence the conflict in her con- 
science. But all her anguish was dispelled when the Sister 


698 
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explained that the girl had only done her duty in having 
the abscesses treated properly. 


The false teaching about the “bad” parts may be trace- 
able perhaps, to some extent, to the terminology of the 
moral theologians in describing the sex organs as “partes 
turpes”’ (vile parts) or “partes inhonestae” (dishonorable 
parts). Among the fine services rendered to moral theology 
by the late Father Henry Noldin, S.J., is his substituting 
the wording, “partes ex se incitantes’, i.e., those parts of 
the body which by their nature, if touched or looked upon, 
are liable to arouse sexual feelings. 


To label the sex organs as “bad” is liable to create for 
life a false idea of the human body. As a matter of fact, 
no part of the human body is “bad”. The whole body is 
the marvelous handiwork of God. God has assigned to 
every member of the body a specific function. Hence it is 
our duty to use every member of our body in accordance 
with God’s holy will. As long as we use our body in accord- 
ance with God’s holy will there is no sin. 

This truth should be brought home to the children even 
in the primary grades. In preparing these little people for 
confession, the teacher will have an opportunity of giving 
them a correct idea of the human body. One teacher has 
found it helpful to call the attention of the children to the 
picture in the Bible History showing that our first parents 
did not wear any clothes. Adam and Eve, she explained to 
her class, were just as innocent as little children and saw 
nothing wrong in the lack of clothing. Only after they had 
sinned did they become conscious of this lack. Then they 
felt ashamed and made aprons out of fig leaves to cover 
their bodies. God Himself later gave them clothes to cover 
themselves. In this way God wished to teach our first par- 
ents that we should not allow certain parts of our body to 
remain uncovered, that we should not look at them or touch 
them except when necessary. The teacher may thus have 
occasion to instruct the child in the first lesson of Christian 
modesty. 


* Summa Theologiae Moralis, Vol. IV, 21st ed., Innsbruck, Rauch, 1925, 
p. 50 
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AN INSTRUCTION FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Mey in his Katechesen suggests the following instruction 
for little ones: 1 

In the morning a modest child will dress as quickly as 
possible. He will race against time to get dressed. He will 
also train his little brother and sister to be modest by help- 
ing them to keep their bodies covered. In case an impure 
action is done by another, or if somebody would tell impure 
stories or sing impure songs, the modest child will try to 
get away because he does not like such things. In case any 
impure thought would come to his mind, the modest child 
will not keep such a thing in his mind, but will say, “‘Jesus, 


help me; Mary, pray for me’’, and will then drive off the 


bad thought by thinking of something else, or by getting 
busy with work or play. 

In the evening, the modest child will be quick in undress- 
ing and in getting into bed. (A kindergarten teacher asked 
the little ones to show her how a good child sleeps at night. 


The children crossed their hands on their breast and bowed 
their heads to the side.) 

In the morning when getting up, and at night when going 
to bed, the modest child will be thinking of God. He knows 
that God is in His body, and he will never do anything that 
would drive God away from him. He knows that God sees 
everything and knows everything. God’s eyes look even 
into the darkest corner. The modest child will likewise pray 
often to his guardian angel, to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and to St. Joseph. 

AN INSTRUCTION FOR THE INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER 

GRADES 

The following instruction has been used frequently in 
grades four to eight. Teachers report that the pupils invari- 
ably paid close attention. There was never any levity on 
their part.* 

YOUR BODY IS THE HOUSE OF GOD 

When you were baptized the priest made your body holy 

by pouring on your head the water of Baptism. He also 


* Ci. Christlich-pidagogische Blatter, Sept., 1936, pp. 179-183. 
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anointed your body with consecrated oil and chrism. At 
Confirmation the bishop again anointed your body with 
holy chrism. Your body is a very holy thing. 


Your body is holy for the further reason that God Him- 
self is living in you. God is living in your body by His 
power, for He is keeping your body alive. Again, when you 
were baptized, the Blessed Trinity—the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost—began to live in you. When you go to Holy 
Communion, Jesus Himself comes to live in your heart. Now 
you realize that your body is really the house of God. 


WHO BUILT THIS HOUSE OF GOD? 


You will remember from your Bible History that God 
created all things. Your Bible History also told you how 
God made the body of Adam and Eve, who were our first 
parents. The Bible History tells us that all the things that 
God had made were very good. So you see that God made 
your body and every part of your body; and your body, 


too, like all the things that God has made, is very good. 
Every part of your body is good because God made your 
whole body. Therefore, you will understand why no part 


of your body is bad because God cannot create anything 
bad. 


Your body made by God is like a wonderful machine. In 
fact, the human body is the most wonderful machine ever 
made. It is so marvelous a machine that only God could 
have made it. When you look at a machine you realize that 
every wheel and every lever has some special purpose. The 
same is true of your body. God has given to every member 
of your body some special work to do. Just think of what 
God expects you to do with your eyes, your ears, your 
mouth, your heart, your lungs, and so on. (Here the teacher 
will have ample opportunity for illustrations.) God gave 
you other parts of your body that He-wants you to use in 
order to get rid of certain elements for which you have no 
use in your body. These parts are called the private parts 
because God wants you to treat them as private things that 
belong to you personally but which you are not to show to 
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others, or to talk about, except in case of need, and then 
with your parents or the doctor. These private parts are 
also called sex organs.* 


KEEPING HOLY THE HUMAN BODY 


In all that pertains to your body you must always remem- 
ber that it is a holy thing because it is the dwelling place 
of God. You know that we must keep holy the church, and 
that we are not allowed ever to profane any house of God. 
Now what are we to do in order to keep holy our body? 
Do you recall from your Bible History what Adam and 
Eve did after their sin? They found out that they were 
naked. They were ashamed of being naked and so they 
made aprons for themselves out of fig leaves in order to 
cover their private parts. Here you see that God has given 
us the sense of shame in order to protect our purity and keep 
our body holy. 


Your sense of shame tells you to keep these private parts 
of your body covered. It is your sense of shame that tells 
you that you must wear clothes, and that even in hot 
weather it is not proper to go without clothes. It is not 
proper to touch the private parts, or to look at them except 
when necessary. Again, you should not speak of the private 
parts without necessity, or think of them for the sake of 
impure pleasure. 


Remember the simple rule: Use your body and all its 
parts as God wants you to use them. Whatever you must 
do for the sake of health or cleanliness is not a sin. God 
wants you to keep your body clean and healthy. 


God also wants you to learn all that is necessary for you 
to know about your body. You must feel free to ask your 


* Teachers should not hestitate to give to the child the proper terminology. 
A proper terminology may help to protect them while they are young and will 
prove an essential equipment for life. How true is it that Catholic parents 
often cannot properly instruct their children because the only terms they are 
familiar with are either vulgar or obscene. However, it will not do for the 
teacher in the elementary school to explain publicly the reproductive functions 
of the sex organs. In certain cases the teacher might, for the sake of protect- 
ing the child from harm, give this instruction privately and individually. Cf. 
Kirsch, Sex Education and Training in Chastity, pp. 172-178. New York, 
Benziger Brothers. 
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parents for all the information you need. But you should 
not talk with other children about these things, because 
children do not know enough to give you the right infor- 
mation, and also because these subjects should be treated 
as a private matter and a family affair. 


WHAT IS NOT A SIN 


You must remember, too, that it is not a sin for you if 
impure thoughts about the private parts come into your 
mind. Such thoughts are a sin only if you take pleasure in 
the thoughts and do not try to get rid of them. Such 
thoughts will come even to the saints. All that you must do 
is to do your part to get rid of these thoughts just as you 
chase off flies. The best thing for you to do when these 
thoughts come is to pray: “Jesus, help me; Mary, pray for 
me”; and then get busy with thinking of something else 
or, better still, do something, play a game, or help mother 
or father. 

Sometimes, too, you might happen to be present when 
people will talk about impure things. To hear such talk is 
no sin for you as long as you do not take pleasure in what 
you hear. Also, it will not be a sin for you to see impure 
pictures provided you look away as soon as you notice the 
danger. Remember this for once and all: You do not com- 
mit sin unless you take pleasure in the thought or in the 
words or in the looks or in the touches. It is only the wilful 
impure pleasure that will make these things sinful. 

Therefore, if a child, for the sake of feeling impure pleas- 
ure, would think of the private parts of the body, or would 
speak of them for that purpose, he would commit a sin. He 
would also commit sin if he would for the sake of impure 
pleasure touch the private parts of the body, or for the same 
purpose would look at them or at impure pictures. It would 
even be worse if the child would do an impure action, or 
let somebody else do an impure action with him. 

But a child will commit a mortal sin only if he knows that 
what he is doing is seriously wrong and would still consent 
fully to this serious wrong. You must remember that there 
is no sin in doing what is necessary. Likewise, there is no 
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sin if something happens to you without your wanting it to 
happen. If ever you doubt whether something is a sin or 
not, you must ask your parents or your confessor. 


To sum up: we might say that a person will sin against 
the Sixth Commandment if, for the sake of impure pleasure, 
he indulges in any of the following: 


1. Impure thoughts or desires; 

2. Impure looks; 

3. Impure reading or looking at impure pictures; 

4. Doing impure actions, or permitting impure actions. 

The class will now be ready for the lesson of the Cate- 
chism on the Sixth and Ninth Commandments:* 


GOD’s LAW OF PURITY 
What does God command by the Sixth and Ninth Com- 
mandments? 


By the Sixth and Ninth Commandments God commands 
us to be pure in thought, look, word, action, and desire. 
Blessed are the clean of heart 
For they shall see God.—St. Matthew 5, 8. 
What should we do to remain pure? 
To remain pure we should: 
1. go to Confession and Holy Communion frequently; 
2. have a true devotion to our Immaculate Mother; 
3 


. keep away from bad books, bad pictures, bad shows 
and movies, and bad people. 
He that loveth danger shall perish in it.—Ecclesiasticus 3, 27. 


What should we do when we are tempted to sins of 
impurity? 
When we are tempted to sins of impurity we should: 

1. say a short prayer asking God’s help; 

2. quickly turn our thoughts to other things. 


Watch and pray that you enter not into temptation.—St. Mat- 
thew 26, 41. 


*The text quoted is that of the Catholic University Revision of Cardinal 
Gasparri’s “Catholic Catechism,” Catholic Faith, Book Two, pp. 61-62. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. 
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What is the best way to keep God’s Law of Purity? 

The best way to keep God’s Law of Purity is to be modest 
in all my actions, and to allow no impure thought to remain 
in my mind. 

Evil thoughts are an abomination to the Lord, 
And pure words most beautiful shall be confirmed by Him. 
—Proverbs 15, 26. 


My PRoMISE 


O MY GOD, KEEP ME CLEAN OF HEART. 
I WILL KEEP YOUR LAW OF PURITY. 


The teacher should not fail to call the children’s atten- 
tion to Chambers’ picture of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
(facing p. 63 in Catholic Faith) with the subjoined prayer: 


O Immaculate Mother of God, 


pray for me, 
that I may be pure 
and without sin. 


The instruction might be concluded as follows: 


Dear children, you must always have a feeling of rever- 
ence for your body, for your body is the house of God and 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. You must often think of all 
that God has done to make this body of yours a holy thing. 
Remember what He did for this body of yours when you 
were baptized, confirmed, and when you received Holy 
Communion. How dreadful to use any parts of this holy 
body for sin. To do so would mean driving God out of the 
body. When St. Paul heard that some Christians were using 
their body for impurity, he wrote to them: “Know ye not 
that you are the temple of God, and that the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?” (I Corinthians 3, 16.) I know you will 
always want to be modest and pure so as to earn the reward 
that Jesus has promised to you: “Blessed are the pure of 
heart for they shall see God” (St. Matthew, 5, 8). 
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THE INSTRUCTION MUST BE DEFINITE AND SPECIFIC 


In dealing with the difficult commandment, teachers 
should always be specific in their instructions. Much of the 
catechism instruction on the Sixth Commandment is prob- 
ably useless because of its being so vague and indefinite. 
A boy was justified when he declared after one such instruc- 
tion: “Well, I really know as little now as before.” The 
instruction consisted almost exclusively of “Don’t.” Let 
parents, priests, and teachers explain clearly the concrete 
situations that will face boys and girls so that they will, at 
the moment of temptation, recall the warning of their 
father, mother, confessor, or teacher. 


A soldier wrote to the priest who had conducted a retreat 
for young men before they left home: “I often heard the 
song that you referred to in one of your talks when you 
brought out plainly its vileness. The other soldiers laughed 
at the song, and I might have laughed along if you had not 
warned me betimes. But whenever that song was sung, I 
remembered what you had said about it, and I could not 


sing along or laugh with the crowd.” 


Another soldier got, by mistake, into a French tavern of 
questionable character. He remembered: “Just the situa- 
tion that Father —-———— spoke about. I cannot stay here.” 
And he returned to the street. The instruction of the priest 
had given him a clear idea of the danger he would face, 
and when he was confronted with the danger his subcon- 
scious mind recalled to him both the warning of the priest 
and his own resolution made at the time. 


The sin may still be alluring despite the best of instruc- 
tions, yet at the same time young people will recognize that 
what looks so tempting is plainly labeled as something vile, 
and hence there is before their mind not only the prohibition 
“Don’t,” but also the resolution they made when they heard 
their parents’ warning: “I will not do this.” There may 
be a struggle, but the young people have been prepared for 
the fight, and with the help of grace they will win more 
certainly than if they had been brought face to face with 
the danger without any forewarning. In this way we shall 
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be giving to our young people the necessary vigilance that 
Pope Pius XI speaks of in his Encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth as being so necessary in our day: 
“today more than ever they should be forewarned and fore- 
armed as Christians against the seductions and errors of 
the world.” In the matter of chastity to be forewarned is 
often to be forearmed. 

However, forbidding alone is not a sufficient protection. 
Here prohibitions are sometimes worse than useless. They 
arouse the sporting instinct. Hence, instead of merely 
warning about the danger of sin, we must bring out the 
charm of chastity. A boy will scorn what is vile if he is 
deeply interested in what is ideal and chaste. The most 
important information is not the instruction about the ani- 
mal nature or even about dangers, but the knowledge of 
how the almost infinite power of the soul, aided by grace, 
can triumph over what is low and vile. While the teacher 
must make plain to the child the law of God, You must 
be pure, she should not neglect to bring home to him this 
helpful factor, You can be pure. 


AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION 


Teachers should consider it their duty to make plain to 
young people the difference between vulgarity and unchas- 
tity. There is gross ignorance among our people on this 
score. While every fully deliberate sin of outright unchas- 
tity, whether done in thought, desire, word, or deed, is 
always a mortal sin, it is still necessary to distinguish 
between what is unchaste and what is only coarse, vulgar, 
improper, or in bad taste. Many of our people have 
erroneous notions on this point, and hence may regard as 
sinful what is merely vulgar. We cannot call anything 
unchaste, or a sin against the Sixth or the Ninth Command- 
ment, unless there is therein such wilful sexual pleasure as 
the person in question has no right to enjoy or to describe 
for the enjoyment of others. As long as there is no question 
of forbidden sexual pleasure, there can be no question of 
impurity in the theological sense. However, it is advisable 
to stress with Father Vermeersch that conversations and 
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stories that deal with very obscene matters are in them- 
selves mortal sins, especially if such talk be carried on 
among young people and the obscene actions are described.” 

A priest has found it helpful when instructing the young 
to imitate Father Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M., in his descrip- 
tion of what is merely vulgar.® 

In referring to the eliminatory functions, Father Meyer 
says: “There are certain functions which nature strongly 
prompts should be performed privately.” He explains fur- 
ther that vulgar references to these functions are inelegant, 
yet not unchaste or obscene in the theological sense of the 
word. Therefore even the crude mentioning of, or refer- 
ence to, these functions in coarse jokes, stories, and anec- 
dotes is not to be classified as unchaste speech; or thoughts 
of them, as indecent thoughts. When Cardinal Newman 
says that vulgarity is the worst of sins because it contains 
so many small sins, he must have had in mind immorality 
in speech. 

IMPORTANCE OF PROPER ATTITUDE 


It would seem that if we could give to young children 
the proper attitude toward their body, they would be well 
prepared for all later training in chastity. How easy will 
it be for a mother to give the necessary sex instruction to 
her children if the latter have been trained in the above 
way by their teachers in school. If the child will learn 
early enough in school that the human body is the handi- 
work of God and that all the parts of the body are to be 
used according to the purpose of God, he will be ready for 
learning God’s plan for reproducing the race. Such a child 
will readily grasp the ideal conception of marriage. He will 
understand that the sex life of marriage is sublime activity 
since it represents a participation in the creative act of God. 

However, if the child has from his earliest years been 
trained to associate all sex life with what is vile, he will 
find it extremely difficult ever to rise to an ideal conception 
of marriage. It is this vulgar view of all sex life that may 
be considered one of the main reasons why so many parents 


* De castitate, Universita Gregoriana, Rome, 1919, p. 393. 
* Youth's Pathfinder, St. Francis Book Shop, Cincinnati, 1927, pp. 102-103. 
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find it impossible to give the essential sex instruction to 
their children. In order to train Catholic parents, espe- 
cially the mothers, to give to their children the essential 
sex instruction, it will first be necessary to get out of the 
minds of these parents their wrong view of normal sex life. 
It is impossible to induce mothers to perform their duty 
of giving proper sex instruction to their children so long 
as these mothers retain their false views about sex. Hence 
it would seem to be imperative to give to our young people 
from the very beginning God’s viewpoint of sex life. 


TO KEEP MARRIAGE SACRED 


All the laws of the Church concerning matrimony might 
well be represented from the angle that the ultimate pur- 
pose of all marriage legislation is to keep marriage sacred. 
The school offers many opportunities for bringing home to 
children that marriage is a sacred thing, and that married 
life should be a means under God to make fathers and 
mothers holy. Of course, the largest opportunity will be 
offered to the teacher when explaining the sacrament of 
matrimony. Other opportunities will present themselves in 
connection with the Bible story of the creation of man. The 
liturgical movement, too, also offers opportunities to the 
teacher. The various feasts of the Church and the ecclesi- 
astical seasons, for example, Advent, readily invite a treat- 
nent of the same subject. 

It stands to reason that if our children could obtain early 
enough the proper idea of sex they would more readily 
respond to whatever efforts are made to train them in chas- 
tity. But to accomplish this end we must first bend ail 
efforts to give God’s view of sex to both parents and teach- 
ers. Many sins might thus be prevented and thousands and 
thousands of our young men and women find it less difficult 
to preserve their purity. 

REVERENCE FOR THE BODY 

We must, therefore, insist that in Catholic schools the 
whole subject of sex be treated always from God’s point of 
view. Unless this be done, our young people will never get 
the correct idea of the human body, or of procreation, or 
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of marriage in general. Why is it that even Catholics asso- 
ciate all these subjects more or less with what is vile and 
impure? May the school not be held at least partly respon- 
sible for this false attitude? If all Catholic parents learned 
from their youth to consider the human body as a holy 
thing, they would now regard it with more reverence, and 
would find it less difficult to develop in their children a 
healthy and sane attitude towards their body. Christian 
reverence for the body as the temple of the Holy Ghost is 
a prerequisite for the appreciation of the Catholic ideal of 
marriage. If Christian mothers would assimilate the Catho- 
lic doctrines on marriage and procreation, they would not 
be embarrassed by the child’s questions in this regard but 
would unhesitatingly give such information as would prove 
the groundwork for a religious conception of sex to con- 
tinue throughout life. But if this ideal conception of the 
subject be lacking, the slime of the serpent will always be 
associated with sex. 

It is important that the child’s first impressions of sex 
be wholesome. It has been observed in the case of mothers 
who received the proper view of sex only late in life that 
they could never be spontaneous when instructing their 
children in this subject. They never outgrew entirely the 
false view that they had obtained in their early life. Even 
though in their later life they arrived at a proper concep- 
tion of sex, they never shook off entirely their early 
prudishness. 

Much would be gained if Catholic parents and teachers 
would make a thorough study of Dietrich von Hildebrand’s 
In Defence of Purity (Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, $1.50). This book presents a clear exposition of the 
Catholic philosophy of sex and will prove an inspiration to 
every educator in dealing with the difficult commandment. 
Other helpful literature in this field is listed in Kirsch, The 
Sex Problem (Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street, New 
York, 5 cents). The same writer’s Sex Education and Train- 
ing in Chastity (Benziger Brothers, 26 Park Place, New 
York, $3.00) is an attempt to meet the needs of parents, 
priests, teachers, and social workers in dealing with this 
delicate subject. 





CHARACTER TRAINING: THE RURAL TEACHER’S 
SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY* 


A SCHOOL SISTER OF NOTRE DAME 
Diocesan Teachers College 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Christ walked among the fields and hills of Galilee and 
loved them. It was there that He began His work of train- 
ing the apostles and teaching His doctrine of love rather 
than in the crowded cities. Well He knew that the simple- 
hearted would accept His words more readily than those 
well versed in the ways of the world. 

We, too, have hills and fields; and as we walk among 
them we find the children, who look to us for those won- 
derful lessons of love asd confidence and self-conquest that 
the Master taught in Galilee centuries ago. What a glorious 
privilege! What a splendid opportunity to teach and train 
children who have as yet been little touched by the tainted 
atmosphere of the city. 

However, wherever we go we find the spirit of the world 
crowding in upon us, aiming to destroy the precious gift of 
faith in our hearts. In order to safeguard that faith, home, 
school, and church must join not only to teach the young 
but also to form in them a staunch Christian character that 
is able to withstand the pagan forces that surround them. 

In times past character training was considered primarily 
the function of the home. There boys and girls were taught 
to live Christian lives. Prayer, virtue, the conscientious 
discharge of domestic, civic, and religious duties were prac- 
ticed in the home, and right attitudes and the spiritual out- 
look on life were acquired largely by the words and example 
of staunch Christian parents. Accordingly, while heart and 


* This paper was presented by Sister Agnesine at the Catholic Charities 
Convention held in Seattle, August, 1936. 
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will were being fashioned in the home, the school undertook 
to train the intellect. The divine truths which formed the 
basis of right living needed only to be explained to and 
memorized by the children in order to insure an intelligent 
Christian practice. 


Times are different. The family is no longer the inte- 
grated group that it was in the past. Industrial and social 
conditions have brought about a tremendous change. And 
one of the saddest results is the almost complete neglect of 
the child’s training, that training which taught the heart to 
love Christian principles and the will to carry them out in 
everyday life. No one has seen and deplored this lack of 
training more than we who are concerned with the educa- 
tion of the young outside of the home. As a result we have 
insisted more and more on giving the children a better 
knowledge of their religion, tacitly implying that once they 
know their religion they must of necessity practice it. We 
have redoubled our efforts to train the intellect and 
strangely enough have almost completely ignored the edu- 
cation of the heart and the will. To what extent we have 
failed in our obligation to fit the child for life is suggested 
by the common inquiry: What is wrong with the teaching 
of our religion? Why are so many children trained in our 
Catholic institutions moral failures? I have indicated one 
of the answers. We are spending too much time instilling 
bare facts, in training the memory and the intellect, and 
making little conscious effort to train the heart and the 
will, in a word, to train for Christian character. 

Public schools have long ago sensed the need of training 
the whole child—head, heart and will and have tried vari- 
ous means to supply the deficiency left in many of the homes. 
Their hopes are far from being realized; and the reason is 
not difficult to find. Religion, the very foundation of the 
true character has been ignored, and approval of the group 
set up in its place. We Catholics, on the other hand, who 
have the true religion, the very source and soul of morality, 
have failed to recognize our great responsibility. 

What, then, can we do toward training for a thoroughly 
Christian character? Much has been written on character 
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training. A short paper would be entirely inadequate to 
cover even a small phase of the subject. I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to a few suggestions of actual procedure in 
the hope that they may be of some practical value to those 
who are interested in the training of the young. 

First of all, we must do all in our power to understand 
the child and his problems. Without sympathetic under- 
standing we cannot hope to gain the child’s love and confi- 
dence; and without this love and confidence we can do little 
to form correct attitudes or to inculcate a love of virtue. 
The more unresponsive and unapproachable a child is, the 
more we have reason to believe that something has gone 
sadly wrong in his life; and the more we should be impelled 
to look for the causes and find a possible remedy. Here it is 
that the example of Christ, the loving shepherd and supreme 
model of religious, will best aid us in search of the heart of 
the little lamb. 

Furthermore, we must respect the individuality of the 
child. There are still too many, even religious, who deal 
with the children as with a regiment that they can order 
here and there without consideration, without rights or 
privileges, even without feelings. Every child is, singly and 
individually, a little brother of Christ. We must deal with 
him sincerely and truthfully. We must keep faith with him. 
Children’s problems may seem insignificant to us, but they 
are very important to them. And it is just at a time when 
we are showing ourselves personally interested and dealing 
with a child in a quiet, sympathetic manner, that we are 
frequently able to detect unworthy motives which, with a 
little encouragement, may be raised to nobler endeavors; 
or, to suggest a course of action which may open new vistas 
to a bewildered mind. Boys and girls are quick to sense a 
personal interest in them and generally respond readily to 
noble suggestions when they feel that some one really cares. 
However, once we realize our influence over the children, 
we must gradually and very gently lead them from eager 
response to our own suggestion to that of the inspirations 
of grace. It is then that we, with Saint John, must be not 
only willing but desirous that He increase while we decrease. 


Our teaching and training should, furthermore, be made 
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more positive. We should direct rather than destroy; stress 
the good rather than the bad. We should not nag or reprove 
publicly, neither should we crush the spirit of one who is 
overflowing with energy and mischief. Harsh measures may 
bring quicker immediate results but they kill any possibility 
of teaching the child to love the principles of our religion 
and to live accordingly. For, to the child, we represent reli- 
gion. And what kind of a picture do we give him? Is it a 
Christ-like picture of gentleness, of unselfishness, of love 
and service, mingled with a strength and firmness that is 
anything but repelling? Or is it a picture of impatience, 
of changeable moods, even of rudeness and of injustice? We 
can accomplish much more by building up than by tearing 
down. In fact, sometimes it may be merely a matter of 
changing our point of view. Let us take a practical example: 


John is an overgrown boy who takes great pleasure in 
annoying the teacher and tormenting others. He is fearless 
in the face of danger, courageous in taking punishment, 
inflexible in holding to his own ideas. Some day, at a 
moment when he is perhaps elated over a task well done, 
the teacher enters into intimate conversation with him. She 
tells him that she has noticed certain splendid traits about 
him. She admires these traits. They are the same that the 
early martyrs must have possessed in order to gain their 
crown of victory. Has John ever thought about these great 
heroes of God and the wonderful courage they showed in 
the face of fearful trials? Would he be willing to prove his 
courage in the classroom? It would be interesting to see 
how often he could overcome himself when he is tempted 
to annoy others. She would be glad to hear the result for 
just one day. 


We must also teach the children to shoulder responsi- 
bility. There is much that they can do for themselves which 
we too often do for them. In their games, their activities, 
their projects, their daily work, it is better to direct them 
to find their own material and do their own planning, color- 
ing, designing, or whatever it may be, rather than to do 
it for them. We are too eager to have the finished product 
as we should like it and so neglect to give the children 
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opportunity to make a choice, to feel the joy of achievement, 
and to learn self-reliance and self-help. Often, too, we 
assume the responsibility for their conduct and even for 
their religious obligations, and in doing so defeat the very 
end for which we are striving. Not that we should advocate 
the kind of freedom that allows the child to give way to all 
his whims. Rather, we must so motivate conduct that the 
children will become responsible for their own actions and 
not wait for someone to force them. Even younger children 
can by means of actual situations and by practical problems 
be made to see that the boy who copies his school work 
from others is, in the long run, really the loser; and that the 
girl who will not work with others is the girl who stands 
alone when she wants to play with others. It may be well, 
at times, to turn the tables on those who have thought to 
“get by” with something, and instead of dealing harshly 
with them to express our pity for them for their having lost 
their opportunity to learn something new or to be of help 
to others. 

The more authority the teacher assumes, especially with 
regard to the moral and religious obligations of the chil- 
dren, the less she succeeds in training them to carry out 
these obligations of their own accord when the pressure is 
removed. In this connection Father Drinkwater in his book, 
The Givers, says: “When we rely on the pressure of school 
discipline to bring children to Mass, we are teaching them 
not to come Mass. When we crowd them together at the 
far end of a big church to fulfill their obligation, without 
making sure they understand what it is that goes on at the 
altar, we are teaching them not to come to Mass. When we 
march them to confession in platoons and marshal them up 
to Communion in companies, we are teaching them not to 
come to the sacraments. When we make them say morning 
prayers at the beginning of school and night prayers at the 
end, we are teaching them not to say morning and night 
prayers. When we say ‘grace before meals’ before we 


send them home to dinner, we are teaching them not to say 
their grace.’” 


* Quoted from Rudolph G. Bandas, Catechetical Methods, p. 264. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1929. 
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We all realize how good are the intentions of those who 
advocate such a procedure, and we all know, too, that there 
may be circumstances which would make it difficult to do 
otherwise. Nevertheless, we should study to find ways and 
means of gradually making the pupils self-reliant enough 
to perform these duties of their own free will. The best way 
is to give them opportunity to act without being watched 
or checked. The attendance of children at the Sunday’s 
Mass in company with their parents or by themselves, would, 
for example, be greatly desirable. In rural districts par- 
ticularly there should be little difficulty in carrying out such 
a plan. Another way less effective but nevertheless helpful, 
is to call their attention frequently to the fact that these 
are duties which they owe to God and which must be con- 
scientiously performed even when there is no one to see 
them. 


A still further means of training for character is to make 
use of the natural virtues which the children already possess 
in order to build upon them the supernatural virtues we 


would have them acquire. Too often we overlook the nat- 
ural virtues as unworthy of our attention; and yet, they 
are the very foundation upon which the supernatural struc- 
ture is built. We are all children of God. Our very bodies 
belong to Him. Why should not we Catholics, even more 
than others, love and practice courtesy, bravery, gentleness, 
unselfishness, and cheerfulness? And why cannot the natural 
virtues be made stepping stones to higher things? There 
are many means of developing these and other virtues but 
there is no better way than through the natural activities 
of work and play. Dr. Bernard Sachs in an article in the 
Commonweal suggests for the problem child what may well 
be considered most helpful also in the training of children in 
general. He says: “Imbue the child from the earliest day 
with sustaining religious doctrine; implant in him an appre- 
ciation of high moral conduct; give him every opportunity 
to express his own sentiments. Secure proper associations 
with boys and girls of about equal age. Develop all sorts 
of interests in your child. Make him an enthusiast in work 
and play; a lover of business, of trade, of a profession; a 
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lover of the countryside; a lover of the arts; a lover of 
those sports in which he or she may excel and may work 
out superfluous energy. If social and economic conditions 
are unfavorable, let parents apply to any one of the dozens 
of our splendid charitable organizations.’” 

Not the least factor in character training is the educator 
or teacher himself. “Character only, builds character.” 
Unless we ourselves view all things from a supernatural 
point of view, unless we are all that we expect to make the 
children, we cannot hope to succeed in our work of char- 
acter building. Yet, are we not ourselves too often imbued 
with the spirit of the world? Do not we, too, measure many 
things by worldly standards? Do not our very actions often 
betray unworthy motives? There is no greater force in the 
training of the young, humanly speaking, than the good 
example of those whom the children love and trust. The 
teacher’s kindness, gentleness, and poise, her sincerity and 
self-control, her ideals and her spiritual outlook on life are 
all reflected in the character of her pupils. 

In all our training, however, we must keep in mind to 
set before the young not only immediate but also lasting 
values. Once the children have left the influence of the 
religious teacher, there is nothing that can so sustain the 
Christian character of their lives as the faithful participation 
in the life of the Church, especially through the liturgy of 
the Mass. Once they have been initiated into the inner mean- 
ing of the liturgy and have learned to gather spiritual 
strength and light from the faithful attendance at Mass, 
they have a powerful means at their disposal for the con- 
tinued growth in virtue and grace, which will eventually 
bring them to their eternal destination. “Great care must 
therefore be taken,” says Rev. R. G. Bandas in his book, 
Catechetical Methods, “that the Liturgical Year becomes 
the Cathechism of the children and the people. For once 
the children have left the catechism or the Catholic school, 
the Church has no way of reaching them, generally speak- 
ing, except through the liturgy. If the children have grown 
up ignorant of the liturgy, there is little probability that they 


* The Commonweal, July 17, 1936. 
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will persevere in coming to church.”* And the Abbé Gri- 
maud, showing how participation in the Mass exercises in 
man the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity, adds 
that these virtues never develop in the soul without intro- 
ducing all the other virtues. Therefore, “the member cele- 
brating with Christ the Head, soon shares in His horror of 
sin, His love of justice, His spirit of religion, obedience, 
mortification, purity . . . ‘His’ Mass makes the believer a 
healthy, strong, active, living member of the Mystical 
Body’, in other words, a perfect Christian.”* Is not this 
exactly what we are striving to do for the children? How 
important, therefore, that we teach them how to participate 
in the Mass intelligently, lovingly, and eagerly. 

A few more general suggestions which time does not per- 
mit me to develop, may be of further assistance; 


1. We cannot begin too early to train the child. We are 
told that in some children moral consciousness begins to 
dawn as early as the age of four. 


2. If the best results are to be obtained, Church, home, 
and school must cooperate as closely as possible in con- 
sistent and intelligent training of the whole child. 


3. Older boys and girls should be gradually led to form 
definite high ideals in their relations to home, society, state, 
and Church so that they can be guided by these ideals in 
later life. 

4. Stories and examples of the saints, of great men and 
women particularly of our own times, prove very helpful 
in character training, when they are attractively presented. 
They should be made use of much more frequently than 
they are. 

However, when all is said and done, we must realize that 
of ourselves we can do nothing. “While we use every natural 
means,” to quote Reverend William R. Kelly, “to improve 
our educational resources in home and school, let us remem- 
ber that Christ is par excellence the Teacher. To youthful 
hearts made ready for His coming, He speaks in Holy Com- 


* Rey. Rudolph G. Bandas, Catechetical Methods, p. 78. New York: Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., 1929. 


*Grimaud-Newcomb, My Mass, p. 119. Chicago, Ill.: Benziger Bros. 
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munion. There from the author of all virtues, children will 


learn how to practice and persevere in solid Christian vir- 
tues.’” 


Summarizing the important statements relating to char- 
acter training, we have the following: 


1. We must understand the child and his problems. 
2. We must respect his individuality. 

3. We must teach him to shoulder responsibility. 

4 


. We must make use of the natural virtues the child 
possesses. 


. Not the least important factor is the teacher’s own 
character. 


. We should set before the young not only immediate 
but also lasting values. 


. Character training cannot begin too early. 


. Church, home and school must closely cooperate if the 
best results are to be obtained. 


° Sacred Heart Messenger, August, 1936. 


CATECHISM IN THE SOWER SCHEME 
lather Drinkwater writes: “Children, I mean children under 
twelve, ought to learn religion in a child’s way: that is by doing the 
actions of religion and having these actions explained to them as 
occasion rises; and by hearing and reading stories, especially about 
Our Lord, and about the Saints, too, in preparation for Church 
History. Also they could learn plenty of things by heart, prayers 
and hymns and such like, because such things, made of the language 
of poetry and life, enter the mind and nourish it even if the meaning 
is not fully understood at the time; and the children might well be 
gathering a stock of memorized prayers which would stand them 
in good stead all their life, say for their thanksgiving after Com- 
munion. But the children of primary age should not learn any 
Catechism by heart, or have anything to do with the Catechism at 
all. The Catechism and all the definitions and formulas of technical 
theology should be reserved for secondary school age.” 
3y Rev. John T. McMahon, “Catechism in the Sower Scheme,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 7 (Sep- 
tember, 1936), 425. 





THE “HIGHWAY TO HEAVEN SERIES’* 


EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 
Institute of Catechetical Research 
Marquette University Graduate School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Part III. Specrat FEATURES 


The presentation of the “Highway to Heaven Series” so 
far has been to make clear the fact that it (1) realizes the 
special character of the teaching of religion as distinct from 
the teaching of the secular subjects, (2) that the educational 
philosophy underlying the material is a sound educational 
philosophy, and (3) that every resource of modern peda- 
gogical study has been brought to the aid of religion. 


It will be well in this part of the presentation to empha- 
size the special features of the Religion-in-Life Curriculum 
and of the textbooks in the “Highway to Heaven Series”’. 


I. INTEGRATED UNIFIED PRESENTATION OF RELIGION 


The requirement that each grade shall have a center of 
interest might result in a series of unrelated wholes. The 
fact is that the “Highway to Heaven Series” is an integrated 
unified presentation of religion. Take, for example, the 
question of the liturgy. The special emphasis on the liturgy 
is given in the sixth grade, but this study is prepared for in 
each of the first five grades and is carried on in the seventh 
and eighth grades as will be shown in detail later. Doctrine, 
too, is studied in every grade, and at two places in the cur- 
riculum, doctrine is formally organized, partially in the third 
grade as the Christian plan of redemption, and fully in the 
seventh and eighth grades as a comprehensive statement of 

*Parts I and II of this series of three articles explaining the “Highway to 


Heaven Series” appeared in the February and March, 1937 issues of this 
magazine. 


720 
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Christian doctrine as formulated in the Baltimore Cate- 
chism. The doctrine taught in each grade is related to the 
central interest of this grade. There are nowhere in the 
course disparate and unrelated units in doctrine, Church 
history, Bible history, etc. 


II. VOCABULARY WITHIN STUDENT ABILITY 


The vocabulary of the books was carefully studied and 
is on the whole within the prescriptions of such standard 
studies as Thorndike’s, but there is recognition of the spe- 
cial vocabulary which Catholic children need of a religious 
character. This is provided for from the beginning, and 
superabundant repetition is also provided for. For example, 
the word, “soul,” is used more than one hundred times in 
Book Three, and all the words which embody the Catholic 
ideas are carried throughout the books so that the vocabu- 
lary becomes really a part of the life of the student. The 


ideas, too, which they represent become a part of the 
student. 


III. THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE TO ILLUSTRATE—THEY ARE NOT 
MERELY ORNAMENTAL OR DEEPLY SYMBOLIC 


The illustrations in the books, except in the very last 
grade, are not actual reproductions of masterpieces, although 
the manuals provide periodically for the introduction of 
study of the great religious masterpieces. In the other books 
where masterpieces are ordinarily used, simplifications of 
the masterpieces are used to teach the text. The illustra- 
tions in the books are made specially for these books. No 
effort is made to utilize already existing pictures. The 
artists saw the texts before they drew the pictures. In this 
way the difficulties arising from the use of adult pictures in 
children’s textbooks were avoided, and the illustrations are 
within the understanding and appreciation of the child. 
Certainly there is no excessive symbolism in these pictures. 
The pictures are primarily intended as illustrations and 


are not in any sense designed merely as ornaments for the 
books. 
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IV. THE BOOKS ARE EASILY READ ( MECHANICAL FEATURE ) 


Every attention was given in the make-up of the books— 
type, spacing, organization of page and make-up. Each 
book is printed in the optimum type (e.g., in the first grade 
the type is 18 point with 20 point leading, and in the seventh 
and eighth grades it is 10) point with 12 point leading) 
for each age and grade. This is also true of the leading, the 
spacing between words, and the type-face—all contribute 
to maximum legibility for the student’s age. Care was taken, 
too, in the careful execution and printing of cuts. The texts 
have paragraph headings in bold face, and principal ideas 
are consequently presented to catch the eye—and the mind 
—of the student. Illustrations are placed near the mate- 
rial and are part of the effective display of both type and 
illustration. The covers of the books are substantial and 
capable of surviving hard wear. In the new edition of the 
texts a distinctive color is given to each grade, making the 
series even more attractive. 


V. THE CATECHISM IS EFFECTIVELY TAUGHT 


The Catechism finds its place in the learning process in 
its natural and effective place. It is prepared for, the 
vocabulary is taught, and the Catechism formula comes 
after the student has the idea embodied in it. A cursory 
examination of, say, Book III, will show you why this is so 
in the “Christian Doctrine Summary” after each unit. You 
might note, too, that there is continual recurrence to these 
truths throughout the first six grades, and a thorough 
organization of the doctrinal truths in the seventh and 
eighth grades. In this way the Catechism is more effectively 
taught than if it were the sole objective or concern of the 
teacher. The tie-up with life situations is clearly indicated 
in the next point. 


VI. APPLICATION TO THE CHILD’S LIFE 


There is continually kept before the child the application 
of what he is learning to his own life and that of his play- 
mates and neighbors, in home, in school, on the playground, 
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and in the street. In Book IV a remarkable series of prac- 
tical cases is given under the heading “Using Good Judg- 
ment”. This is introduced with this sentence: 

When people choose the very best way of saying or doing a thing 
we say they use good judgment. Read over these little problems and 
then try to show good judgment. 

The illustrations that are given raise the same problems 
as in the text. 


In the Highway to God hundreds of cases are given, for 
example, under the Fourth Commandment. (9-11, 14, 32 
-pp. 77-78). 


VII. THE LITURGY IS TAUGHT ON THE CHILD’S LEVEL’ 


The teaching of the liturgy in this series keeps in mind 
two things that seem to be overlooked, (1) the pupils are 
children, and (2) they are lay persons. No effort is made 
to teach the whole of the liturgy in the elementary school, 
but a cumulative, progressive, and deepening knowledge and 
practice within the child’s experience and capacity is culti- 
vated. The plan is indicated in the analysis of material to 
be presented as contained in the textbooks and the teachers’ 
manuals: 

Grade 1: Colors of vestments and their liturgical significance. Ar- 
ticles used at Mass. A few feast days commemorated. 

Grade 2: A visit to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament—instruction on 
the Lord’s presence in the Tabernacle, prayers and con- 
duct in church, etc. Some feasts of the Liturgical Year. 


A review of the Mass with additional details, reverence 
before the Blessed Sacrament, etc. 


Grade 3: The Holy Eucharist. What the priest does at Mass, pray- 
ers and their uses at Mass. The Sacraments, with empha- 
sis on Baptism, Penance, Communion, Confirmation. 

Grade 4: The sacrifices of the Old Law. Feasts of the Liturgical 


Year. Holy Communion taught as an integral part of the 
Mass. The Sacraments. 


Grade 5: Feasts of the Liturgical Year. Liturgical vessels and 
utensils. The sacraments. 


*“The Character Calendar” by Sisters Fidelis and Charitas was developed 
as a “teachers aid” in connection with the Religion-in-Life Curriculum and 
with the “Highway to Heaven Series,” although, of course, it has found a 
wider use. 
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Grade 6: Religious sacrifices. The complete Mass with emphasis 
on the unchanging parts of the Mass; i.e., the Ordinary 
of the Mass. Division of the Liturgical Year. Vespers. 
Feasts of the Liturgical Year. The Mass is the “major 
interest” in this grade. With the background that has 
been laid and again renewed here with enriched mate- 
rial through the use of We Pray the Mass, the text for 
this grade, the child is taught the use of the Missal and 
how to unite himself with the priest at the altar in offer- 
ing the Great Sacrifice. Emphasis is placed upon devo- 
tion, worship, and sacrifice; the praying of the Mass 
with the priest which is again re-enforced in the seventh 
and eighth grades. The Liturgical Year. 

Grade 7: The varying parts of the Mass are here given particular 
attention. Special study is made each week of the Mass 
for the following Sunday or Holyday of Obligation. 
Feasts of the Liturgical Year. 


Grade 8: The varying parts of the Mass are again reviewed, and 
noted each week. The Eucharist as a sacrifice is given 
special emphasis. A study is again made each week 


of the Mass for the following Sunday or Holyday of 
Obligation. Feasts of the Liturgical Year. 


VIII. TRAINING IN VIRTUE IS CONTINUOUS AND 
COMPREHENSIVE 


This is putting in another way what was said immediately 
above. The emphasis on virtue and the virtuous life runs 
through all the books. The reference may now grow out of 
an incident in Christ’s life, or from the Old Testament, or 
from the lives of the saints or of the popes, or directly from 
Christian doctrine, or from religious poetry. An analysis by 
religious teachers, who have examined the books carefully, 
shows the amazing emphasis on the virtues. For example, 
the analysis given me by a teacher in one religious order 
points out that in Book IV (Before Christ Came) the virtues 
are taught and emphasized the following number of times: 


Kindness Forgiveness of injuries 
(20 examples) Purity 
Ee (1 page practices) 
Obedience 6 Courage 
Self-control (3 pages examples and 
(20 examples) practices) 
Patience 3. Thrift 
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Faith, hope and charity NN abated ciercicitansticantincinlas 
TE i icietiercsvniecncetssecnctanns Good sportsmanship ....... 
Unselfishness Reliability 

(2 pages examples) Good citizenship ...................... 
Respect for holy people and Cheerfulness 

things 2 Honesty and truthfulness 
Generosity (4 pages examples and 

practices ) 


In the Teacher’s Manual accompanying this book some 
of the lessons on the virtues are as follows: 
2 lessons on the teaching of the virtues of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. 
3 lessons on the love and practice of the virtue of obedience to God, 
parents, civil authority, etc. 
lesson on purity. 
lessons on gratitude to God and those who do us good. 
lessons on love of one’s neighbor. 


lesson on love of enemies, forgiveness of injuries, return of good 
for evil. 


lesson on good citizenship from the Catholic viewpoint. 
lesson on patience and conformity to God’s will. 
lessons on kindness and thoughtfulness. 

lessons on courage and honesty. 

lesson on reliability. 


A representative of another order has furnished me a par- 
tial summary of the virtues stressed in the textbook for the 
seventh and eighth grades as follows: 


Abstinence eit ieee scatlaa nite ae 
Affability Missionary Zea 

Benevolence BID scientisseniniensiies iiaaainia i 
Brotherly Love Obedience 
iat SI siiiicteciinrtnbioxiganatasicaciibaiicdl 
Cheerfulness Perseverance 7 
Continency Piety 

Courage Prudence 

Courtesy I aie cntosliisciissaiacinincial 
Diligence Repentance 

Fear of God Self-control 

Forgiveness Self-denial 

Fortitude Simplicity 

Gratitude Sobriety 

Honesty Temperance 
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Humility Trust in God 
i rihcsinne lak iichielcnicien Trustfulness 
Liberality 

Loyalty to Church 

Magnanimity 

Meekness 


This consistent tie-up of virtue and the practice of virtues 
with the religious doctrine and historical and biographical 
incidents is a clear indication of an emphasis in the “High- 
way to Heaven Series” on character formation. It reveals 
an organization of the personal life of the child and an 
emphasis that is lacking in any such comprehensive and 
integral way in the ordinary instruction in religion. 


IX. RELIGIOUS PRACTICES ARE TAUGHT CUMULATIVELY 


In every grade there is a list of religious practices to be 
taught, with continual check in every grade after the prac- 
tice is taught, whether or not it is continued. The religious 
practices taught are: 

Morning prayers. 

Evening prayers. 

Regular attendance at Mass on Sundays. 

Attendance at Mass on all holydays of obligation. 

Angelus. 

Bowing at the name of Jesus. 

Tipping hat or bowing as one passes church. 

Tipping hat when one meets priest or sister or other religious 
Frequent Communion. 

Keeping spirit of Lent by sacrifice. 

Saying Stations of the Cross. 

Stress laid on a better understanding and appreciation of all 
prayers so far learned. 

Practice of saying brief prayers or ejaculations or aspirations 
in time oft temptation. 

Prayer for our parents, for the Church and the Pope. Prayer 
as a direct and informal speaking with God. : 
Praying the Mass with the Missal. 

Frequent attendance at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Daily recitation of Rosary during May, and frequent recitation 
at other times. 
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Keeping fast days and days of abstinence. 

One retreat a year. 

Reading ten minutes every day from New Testament. 
21. Memento of the Living. 
22. Memento of the Dead. 


This is a good illustration of the cumulative and progres- 
sive character of the work. For example, the first four of 
these practices are taught in the first grade, and they are 
then reviewed and checked in each subsequent grade. The 
second grade adds a number of practices, and they are re- 
viewed and checked throughout; and so on with the subse- 
quent practices. 


X. THE TEACHING DEVICES ARE AMAZINGLY VARIED AND 
EFFECTIVE 


The variety and skill of the devices used in the pedagogy 
of the books is due to the fact that the authors were effective 
teachers who understand educational theory, and because 
of the practical classroom teachers who cooperated in mak- 
ing suggestions and the practical tests. In Book I/ the follow- 


ing titles indicate the devices: 
1. Some things to talk about with your father. 
Something to do (to write) or (to draw) or (to tell). 
A radio hour. 
Dramatization. 
What I will do for love of Jesus. 
A game. 
Making an “I Believe” booklet. 
In Book IV (Before Christ Came) the following devices 
are used: 
1. Using good judgment (in concrete cases). 
How to make a character book. 


2 
3. What would you do if you were in their places (concrete situ 
ations). 


Good things for you to read. 

Interesting things for you to do. 

Are you a good child of your parish? 

Before, at, and after Holy Communion (things to do). 
Giving a play. 
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9. Do you show good sportsmanship? 
10. Are you a little missionary? 
11. Are you a good citizen? 


XI. THERE IS INTELLIGENT CORRELATION WITH SECULAR 
SUBJECTS 


Religion is in this program not a thing apart but it is 
vitally related to the secular subjects. Provision is made for 
a study of a large number of religious poems not ordinarily 
included in elementary courses of study, and poems of moral 
content or emphasizing the virtues are also included. Oppor- 
tunity for all forms of composition writing, including brief 
dramatizations, are included. Oral speech is emphasized and 
devices such as radio broadcasts and dramatizations, and 
talking to father and mother at home are encouraged. Op- 
portunity for drawing and designing covers for booklets and 
other art activities are included. Duties of citizenship are 
indicated, discussed and carried out. This is part of the pro- 
gram of building a living faith and having the child embody 
his religion in the daily experiences of his life. 


XII. COOPERATION WITH HOME—HOUSEHOLD BOOKS 


Throughout the course there is continual emphasis on 
home cooperation. The child is often asked to tell his par- 
ents what he learned on certain days in the classroom. He 
is asked to discuss other items with his parents. The simple 
problems given throughout the text are to be talked over 
with the parents. Such problems as “What would you do?” 
stimulate home cooperation. The more difficult problems of 
the books in the higher grades will often cause these prob- 
lems also to be discussed at home. The texts themselves will 
be of interest to parents. The opportunities to tie-up cooper- 
atively with the home are pointed out in all grades, some- 
times in the manuals and often in the texts. 


Turn almost anywhere in the teachers’ manuals and you 
will find such suggestions as: 

Remind the children of their obligation to pray daily for their 
parents. Have them find a little prayer for their parents in their 
prayer book; or better still, have them make their own simple prayer 
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such as: ‘Dear Jesus, bless my parents and help me always to be 
good to them.’ Plan with them a certain convenient time each day 
at which to say the prayer, either at Mass, after Holy Communion, 
or at their evening prayer, so as to help them establish the habit. 


Take, in the first grade, in connection with the lesson on 
the Holy Family, we read: 

Speak about the children’s own family. Again let them tell all 
they want to. Tell them that God loves their family, too, as He 
loved the Holy Family. 

Now study the picture, “At Prayer”, page 16, The Book of the 
Holy Child. The little children are praying to Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph. They are asking the Holy Family in heaven to bless their 
mothers and fathers and dear ones. Good children ask God daily to 
bless their parents.” 

Take in the seventh and eighth grade book, the Highway 
to God, the thirty-eight questions on the Fourth Command- 
ment, of which the following are samples: 

I know a little girl who will not talk to her mother for a long 
time, even for a whole hour, because Mother punished her. What 
should this girl do to get over her nasty feelings? 

What do you think of your big sister if she tells your mother to 
go away for the evening because she intends to have “swell” com- 
pany and is afraid your mother won't be “swell” enough? Will you 
ever do this? 

Mother has made you a new dress but you don’t like it; how 
would you show your love and gratitude to her in spite of your 
feelings ? 

Mother wants you to eat spinach and to drink milk. You don’t 
like it and begin to grumble and get stubborn at the table. You 
know that is wrong, but you always do it. How can you get over 
that habit? 

Father says, “You mow the lawn this morning.” You obey, but 
you are grumbling and grouching the whole morning. How are you 
sinning against the Fourth Commandment? 

The possession by children of such well made and well 
illustrated textbooks in religion is bound to interest the 
parents, and the child’s interest in religion and his problems, 
especially relating to the home and for the home, will help 
to make parents more conscious of their primary responsi- 
bility and make the family more religion-conscious in every- 
day affairs. The books, if properly taught, become house- 
hold affairs. 
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XIII. SUMMARY OF PART III 


In short, through the “Highway to Heaven Series” and 
its basic Religion in Life Curriculum, religion becomes inter- 
esting and attractive to teacher and to pupil. Religion ceases 
to be, as it has been too often, the most disliked subject in 
the elementary school curriculum. It is true, perhaps, as a 
great archbishop said, that it is the most poorly taught sub- 
ject. The subject, when taught with the “Highway to 
Heaven Series,” we have been told by grade teachers and 
parish priests, becomes important. The instruction becomes 
vital because the material and means of good instruction are 
at hand, and children like religion because they love Christ 
to Whom it leads as their Savior and Redeemer. 


WILL CHRISTIAN OR COMMUNIST REACH THE 
WORKER? 


We are neglecting the causative, the really dynamic side of the 
problem. It is a situation that is motivating the Communist. He 
has a solution to offer, and we are only arguing and preaching. 
Communist facts are often correct, the accusations and criticisms 
are just. It is for us to strike our breasts and murmur humbly 


, 


“mea culpa.” But still more necessary, it is for us to correct the 
existing evils, to balance present inequalities, to set the principles 
of charity and justice up as the bases of our social and economic 
structures, rather than slavishly to build all on the hope of mone- 
tary gain. 

We can no longer apologize for our principles or treat them as 
mere objects for speculation. They are rules for conduct and living 
—they are our only hope for salvation and comprise our strongest 
weapon against Communism. 


By Robert E. Curda, “Feed the Poor, Clothe the Naked,” 
America, Vol. LVI, No. 13 (January 2, 1937) 292. 





AT HOLY MASS* 
FOR THE PRIMARY CHILD 


SISTER JANE MARIE, O.P. 
Marywood 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


I:prror’s Nore: Teachers will find the prayers marked with an asterisk help- 
ful in selecting a minimum number for oral use at Holy Mass. 


Before the Mass begins, children sing this hymn: 


“Each little child has a smiling face 
And a heart to love and feet to race; 
Let us run smiling to God’s throne, 

Where He is waiting for His own.”? 


AT THE BEGINNING OF HOLY MASS 


In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


*O Jesus, we come to the altar 
to offer holy Mass with You. 


We join our prayers with those of the priest. 
He offers Holy Mass in Your name. 

We love our heavenly Father. 

We want to please Him. 


Help us to praise Him with You 
in the holy Mass. 


*Grateful acknowledgement is made to Mother Georgia Stevens, R.S.C.J., 
and to The Macmillan Company for permission to use the three hymns which 
are presented with their melodies in Books One and Two of “Tone and Rhythm 
Series” prepared by Mother Stevens, Director of the Pius X School of Lit- 
urgical Music, College of the Sacred Heart, New York City; and to The 
Macmillan Company for permission to reprint here prayers which appear for 
the first time in Jesus Our Savior, Book Two of “The Christ Life Series in 
Religion” by Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., and 
Dominican Sisters of Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

*Georgia Stevens, “Tone and Rhythm Series,” Book Two, p. 35. 
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AT THE CONFITEOR 


My God, You are my Father. 
I am Your little child. 

I am sorry for all my sins. 
Please forgive me, my Father, 
and help me always to do 
what is pleasing to You. 


AT THE KYRIE ELEISON 


*Lord have mercy on us. 
Christ have mercy on us. 
Lord have mery on us. 


AT THE GLORIA 
*Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will. 
We praise Thee. 
We bless Thee. 
We adore Thee. 
We glorify Thee. 
We give Thee thanks for Thy great glory. 
O Lord God, heavenly King, God the Father almighty. 
O Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son. 
O Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father. 
Who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy on us. 
Who takest away the sins of the world, receive our prayer. 


Who sittest at the right hand of the Father, have mercy 
on us. 


For Thou alone art holy. 
Thou alone art Lord. 
Thou alone, O Jesus Christ, art most high, 
Together with the Holy Ghost in the glory of God the 
Father. Amen. 
AT THE GOSPEL 


Dear Lord, by Your life You show us how to live. 
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Teach us to be kind as You were. 
Teach us to obey as You obeyed. 


Teach us to love our heavenly Father 
and to love others for His sake. 


AT THE CREDO. 


I believe in one God, the Father almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth and of all things, 

I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, 

the only begotten Son of God, 

born of the Father before all ages. 

For us men and for our salvation, 

He came down from heaven 

and was made man. 

He was born of the Virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost. 
He died for us upon the cross. 

The third day He rose again from the dead, 

He ascended into heaven, 

where He sitteth at the right hand of the Father. 


He shall come again to judge the living and the dead, 
and of His Kingdom there shall be no end. 


I believe in the Holy Ghost, 


Who together with the Father and the Son 
is adored and praised. 


I believe in the Holy Catholic Church, 
and in all that the Catholic Church believes and teaches. 


AT THE OFFERTORY 


O God, the priest offers You bread and wine. 
These are our gifts to You. 
They stand for us. 


Dear God, I give myself to You. 
I give You my heart and my will. 
I give You my body and soul. 

I give You all my thoughts. 
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I give You my prayers, words, and all that I do. 
I want to keep all Your commandments. 

I want to love You always. 

Dear God, I am Your little child. 


Make me holy so that I may become 
a gift pleasing to You. 


May our gifts of bread and wine please You, dear God: 


They will soon be changed into the Body and Blood of 
Jesus. 


Come, Holy Ghost, 
bless our offering and make it holy! 


AT THE PREFACE 


Let us lift up our hearts! 
We give thanks to You, O Lord our God! 


For all the good things You have given us, 
for all that we are and all that we have, 


we thank You, O holy Lord, Father almighty. 

We thank You through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

He is coming now to offer Himself to You. 

Through Him we can give You worthy thanks and praise. 


AT THE SANCTUS 


*Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts. 
Blessed is He who cometh in the name of the Lord! 


AT THE CANON 


O God, please receive these gifts 

which we offer by the hands of the priest. 

Bless our Holy Father, Pope Pius. 

Bless our bishop, , and our pastor. 


Bless my father and my mother, 
my brothers and my sisters. 


Please bless all for whom I should pray. 
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Dear Blessed Mother, be near us, 
and help us to offer holy Mass. 


Saints and angels in heaven, pray for us. 


O God, change our gifts of bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Your divine Son. 


AFTER THE CONSECRATION 
My Lord and my God! 
I believe You have come upon the altar. 


Jesus, You have come to offer Yourself 
to Your heavenly Father. 


You have come to be our gift to God our Father. 
Please offer our gifts with Yours to God our Father. 
Dear heavenly Father, we want to offer a gift to You. 
We offer Jesus to You. 


You will be pleased with this gift, we know, 
because Jesus is Your beloved Son. 


Through Him, and with Him, and in Him 


is to Thee, God the Father almighty, 
in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
all honor and glory, world without end. Amen. 


AT THE PATER NOSTER 
Our Father, who art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name; 
Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven; 


Give us this day our daily bread; 

and forgive us our trespasses, 

as we forgive those who trespass against us; 
and lead us not into temptation. 


But deliver us from evil. Amen. 
AT THE AGNUS DEI 


*Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy on us. 
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Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy on us. 


Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, 
give us peace. 


BEFORE HOLY COMMUNION 
Lord Jesus Christ, 
bless us with Your grace and peace. 
Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, 
take away all my sins. 
Make me always love to keep Your commandments. 
Never let me be separated from You. 
Lord Jesus Christ, 
make me ready to receive You. 
Lord Jesus Christ, I believe in You. 
I trust in You. 
I love You above all things. 
I am sorry, O Jesus, for my sins. 
O Lord, I am not worthy that You should come to me. 
I need You and want You. 
Come, Lord Jesus, come! 


AFTER HOLY COMMUNION 
Jesus, my God, I believe You are truly present 
in this sacrament. 
I praise You. I adore You. 
I thank You for coming to me. 
You are my God, and I am only a little child. 
I am sorry for all my sins. 
I will try not to sin again. 
I love You with all my heart. 
Jesus, You have given Yourself to me. 
I want to give myself to You. 
I give You my soul and body. 
I give You all that I am 
and all that I have. 
I will use my mind to think of the things 
that are pleasing to You. 
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I will use my tongue to praise You 
and to speak kind words. 


I will use my hands to do good things. 

I will do all things to please You. 

Tell me, O Jesus, what You want of me. 

Tell me what I can do that will please You. 

Speak to me of Your heavenly Father. 

Make me know Him better and love Him more each day. 


Jesus, bless my father and my mother. 
Bless my brothers and sisters and all for whom I should 
pray. 
AT THE BLESSING 
May almighty God bless me, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
AT THE LAST GOSPEL 
Jesus, You are the Son of the living God. 
Help us to live as children of God. 
Dear heavenly Father, You have given us a great Gift. 
We thank You for giving Jesus to us to be our Savior. 
We thank You for giving Jesus to us in holy Communion. 
We thank You for the holy Mass. 
We offer ourselves again to You 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Help us all to live as Your loving children 
today and always. 


After holy Mass, children sing these hymns: 
“O dearest Lord, Son of God, 
O may we in Your love forever dwell ; 
O burning love, love of God, 
O' make us learn love’s lesson well. 


Thou art Lord, the Joy of the way. 

Thou givest morning, night, and day. 

Thy name the music within the song, 

Thy bread the Bread that makes glad and strong. 





INSTRUCTING LITTLE CHILDREN 


SoME Notes ON “MORNING AND NIGHT PRAYERS” AND 
‘“PRAYERS BEFORE AND AFTER MEALS” 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Rectory 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Kprror’s Note: In the October, 1936 issue we began the publication of 
excerpts from some new material by Father Sullivan, prepared for the use 
of teachers who instruct little children. The content was prepared to use 


with the author’s First Communion Catechism, published by George Grady, 
445 West 41st Street, New York. 


MORNING AND NIGHT PRAYERS 
Presume that a chair or a bench is a bed. Have the child, 


whom you select, kneel beside the chair, supposedly saying 
night prayers at the bedside. Then have the child sit on the 
chair or on the bench with eyes closed, to represent him in 
sleep. An alarm clock may be used for the morning call, 
or some other child may represent the mother and awake the 
sleeping child. Morning prayers are to be said at once. 


PRAYER BEFORE AND AFTER MEALS ' 


Use a table and a few chairs for this exercise. Assign a 
child to each chair. Each child is to represent a member of 
the family; father, mother and children. The call is given 
for breakfast, lunch, or dinner. Then all taking part are 
to stand beside a chair and recite the Blessing Before Meals. 
While the children are seated, the teacher should give a 
description of the supposed meal. Following this, all are to 
stand to recite the Prayer of Thanksgiving. When selecting 
the next group to be used for this exercise, assign one child 
to be tardy. This child will say the Blessing Prayer alone. 
Another, asking to be excused before the end of the meal, 


* Catechism, page 3. 
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will say the Thanksgiving Prayer alone, and then go from 
the table. A combination can be made of these last two 
exercises; for example, combine the exercise of arising and 
that of going to the table for breakfast. Calling the children 
at different intervals will provide a variety of action. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Many children are inclined to forget their morning pray- 
ers. Suggest that a holy picture or a crucifix be placed on a 
chair with their clothes, when night prayers are said. The 
picture or crucifix will serve as a reminder to say the morn- 
ing prayers. Another suggestion is that the children place 
their shoes under the bed so that they will have to go down 
on their knees to obtain them the next morning. If possible, 
a small printed card could be given to each child, one side 
having in large letters these words: REMEMBER NIGHT PRAY- 
ERS; the other side having the words: REMEMBER MORNING 
PRAYERS. These cards might contain, also, suggested prayers 
for these two occasions. At the bottom, on one side of the 
card, there should be a suggestion to attach the card to the 
bed with a string. If it is impossible to provide such cards, 
teachers could arrange to have the children print or write 
their own cards. 

Each child could also be provided with a printed card con- 
taining the prayers to be said before and after meals. Such 
a card is known as a prayer-tent card. Both prayers are 
printed on one side of the card, the upper prayer being in- 
verted. They are folded in V shape, as pup tents, and 


‘uswy ‘aoved ul ysai ‘por Jo AdloW 9} YsNoIYY 
‘poyiedap [njyyey oy} JO s[nos oy} Aeul pue 
‘JIAMOJ JSIUSIOI pu JSIAT] OYA ‘Por ATYSIUTY O 
‘syyousq AY] [[@ JO} syueYy} sd4T, 9AIS 9M 
STVAJ{ WALay (SHNVH J) Dovay 


BLESSING (PRAYER) BEFORE MEALS 
Bless us, O Lord! and these Thy gifts, 
Which we are about to receive from Thy bounty 
Through Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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placed on the table at meal time. If necessary, these cards, 
also, can be printed or written by the children. 

When using these meal prayer cards, or the meal prayers 
on page 3 in the Catechism, the following questions could be 
asked: When are these prayers said? If father and mother 
do not say these prayers, does this excuse children from do- 
ing so? If a non-Catholic is present, should the meal prayers 
be omitted? If you have not been saying the meal prayers, 
when should you start to do so? Does God see you when 
you say the meal prayers? 

Prayer Before Meals. (1st line). Whom is God to bless? 
What is He to bless? What are the gifts? Whose gifts are 
they? Why are they God’s gifts? (2nd line). What is 
meant by “receive”? Who is to eat the food? (3rd line). 
What is meant by “bounty”? Whose bounty or goodness 
provides the food? (4th line). Who is Christ? 

Grace After Meals. (1st line). What is meant by “grace” 
in this instance? Who gives thanks? Why do we give 
thanks? What are the benefits? (2nd line). To Whom do 
we give thanks? Who lives and rules forever? (3rd line). 
Who are the faithful departed? Why mention the souls and 
not the bodies? (4th line). Through Whose mercy? Should 
those who are dead have said their meal prayers when they 
were living? 

If desired, a picture of one or more children at a table say- 
ing meal prayers can be used with this instruction. 

During the instruction on morning and night prayers, 
using Cleveland’s picture of the child praying at the knees of 
its mother, questions similar to the following could be asked: 
(Have the children silently study the picture. Cover it and 
ask the first seven questions. Then show the picture and 
continue with the questions.) How many people in the pic- 
ture? What is the color of the mother’s garment? Is the 
window open or closed? Which one is kneeling? Is the child 
wearing slippers? What is the child doing? Is the child 
looking around? Are morning or night prayers being said? 
If a picture were taken of you saying your night prayers. 
would it look like this? Is it summer or winter? Is the child 
talking to the mother? To Whom is the child talking? How 
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many moons do you see? How many gods are there? Make 
the Sign of the Cross as this child has done. Recite the 
Doxology as this child would. Does the mother believe in 
God? Does the child believe in God? How do you know? Is 
God happy to see the child praying so devoutly? Is God 
happy to see the way that you say your prayers? Would 
God be asleep if this child were saying night prayers? Is 
God present when you say your prayers? 


Stemler’s picture of “Jesus and the Child” may also be 
used in this instruction. The child is talking to Jesus, and 
Jesus is talking to the child. This is an example of prayer. 
Explain the picture as being a representation of what takes 
place today when a child prays in church, to Jesus in the 
tabernacle. After the explanation, select one child to stand 
with his back toward the picture, to answer the first ten 
questions, while the other children study the picture. Then 
continue with the questions, having the picture in view 
of all. 


Questions: Who is with the child? Where is the right 
hand of Jesus? Where is His left hand? Can you see any 
animals or birds? Who made the birds? Was the picture 
taken in New York? Is it summer or winter? Is the child 
sitting or standing? Is the child wearing slippers? Where 
is the left hand of the child? Does the child seem glad to be 
with Jesus? Would you like to be that child? Does Jesus 
seem glad to have the child with Him? Where can you visit 
the same Jesus now? Can Jesus see the child? Can Jesus 
see you when you are in church? Can Jesus see you as you 
walk quietly and reverently when you are in church? Can 
Jesus see you when you pray devoutly in church? Does 
Jesus hear what the child-says? Can Jesus hear you when 
you are praying in church? Does Jesus see and hear another 
child who tries to make you talk while in church? Does 
Jesus love the child in the picture? Does Jesus love you? 
Where, in the picture, is God? What is prayer? Is the child 
praying? Where can you visit Jesus to pray to Him? If you 
appeared on the scene in this picture, to which individual 
would you genuflect? Where do you genuflect to this same 
Person? 





High School Religion 


THE VIRTUE OF GRATITUDE IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL RELIGION COURSE 


SISTER MARY BONIFACE LAWLER, O.S.U. 
Mount St. Ursula 
New York City, New York 


Eprtor’s Nore: The material in this article is taken from Chapter IV of a 
dissertation submitted to the faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences of the Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. In Chapter I the author 
states her three-fold purpose: (1) A brief survey of the apparent universal 
striving of man to say thanks, and the divers ways in which that thanks 
has been expressed. (2) An attempt to determine if this tremendous influence 
might be harnessed in the formation of our high school students, not intro- 
ducing it into the texts as a distinct treatise, but rather as a potential auxil- 
iary. (3) The chief problem is to determine if the idea of gratitude might be 
cultivated in order to mount through appreciation for favors received to a 
higher plane of motive. To do things for God because, being sensitive of love 
extended to us, we strive to return love for love. This would mean a life spent 
for God and neighbor in the spirit of Our Blessed Mother’s Magnificat. Chap. 
ter II is devoted to a study of gratitude from a historical point of view and 
Chapter III to a study of gratitude from the doctrinal point of view. In the 
first part of Chapter IV there is presented a “restricted survey” of Catechisms 
and texts for the high school level to determine the authors’ specific treatment 
of gratitude. After some brief notes on the variety of curricula offered in 
the various texts and the actual and specific mention of gratitude, Sister Boni- 
face says: “Despite these findings and implications there still remains the 
doubt as to whether this particular section of the field of life motives has 
been made to bring forth fruit a hundredfold.” 


Saint Augustine defines gratitude as a virtue that will- 
ingly retains the memory of the good that we have received 
from others. In what better way can our students be moti- 
vated to a life spent for God and neighbor than by a con- 
stant remembrance of, and incorporation into daily life of 
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the reasons for gratitude each one has? His heavenly father 
loved him, and, therefore, He drew him out of nothingness 
into the marvelous reality of existence, into the great human 
family, into the life-attaining intimacy of supernatural 
adoption. 

Saint Peter exhorts the first Christians to render fitting 
thanks to God for the gift of having been called to the true 
faith.” 

Most adolescents cannot be trusted to form practical and 
uplifting ideals by themselves. We do not ambition things 
of which we have no know!edge. It is the duty of the teacher 
of religion to create, channel, and guide the fine idealism of 
youth. 


HOW CAN THIS BE MADE PRACTICAL? 


There are several ways in which the idea of gratitude, 
functioning in the daily lives of our students, might pyramid 
their ideals, and provide the one, basic, general ideal which 
would inspire and conserve the individual ambitions. 

One method might be to follow the outlines suggested in 
Chapter III of this dissertation, i.e., to devote several peri- 
ods to present to the students the “High Lights” of God’s 
special Providence towards them. This method might be 
followed very appropriately, and, no doubt, very profitably. 
For the average high school student, however, the pupil- 
activity, or pupil-contribution plan seems more satisfactory. 
The problem-solving attitude makes an appeal to the boys 
and girls of adolescent age. Such, at any rate, appears to 
have been the experience of many teachers of the “teens”. 


The rest of this paper will be an attempt to show how 
gratitude might be incorporated into a text in current use. 
Father Cassilly’s text ~ has been used as a model since it 
lends itself readily to this particular manner of presentation. 
Whatever the text used, a similar treatment of the subject 
of gratitude or thanksgiving could easily be adapted. A sug- 
gested method is outlined in the following pages. 


* Peter 1, 2: 19-21. 
"ey. 5. Cassilly, — Doctrine and Practice, 1 vol. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 
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Part one, Chapter 1, is given in greater detail than the 
chapters that follow. Should the ideas embodied prove feas- 
ible, the plan might be adhered to for the remainder of 
the book. Local needs and current situations will offer 
splendid “mining ground” to those teachers who seek to 
inculcate principles by the case method. Religion is a life 
to be lived. Correlation means the faculty of seeing the rela- 
tion between fact and fact, between subject and subject, and 
the relation of the whole with God. No one possesses a 
unique “religion faculty”; they use the same mental powers 
in the religion class as they use on the athletic field, the 
mathematics class, the dance floor or the airport. Ours is the 
task to show our Catholic students that our religion is a 
very live issue, not an embalmed body of outworn beliefs. 


PART ONE: THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL AND THE COMMANDMENTS 


Chapter 1: The Christian Ideal—Foundation Principles 

Are you in the net? (cf., illustration, p. 1, Cassilly.) Has 
it ever occurred to you to thank God for having made your 
being in Peter’s Net a reality? 

If Catholic Action is religion in action, what return should 
our Lord look for from you to whom He has freely given 
the gifts of existence, natural and supernatural family life? 
Have you any obligation to co-operate with the present 
Peter, Our Holy Father? How? 

Why do the leading stores make their show windows so 
attractive? If passersby never did anything beyond “win- 
dow-shopping”, could the owners of the stores be said to 
have made a “sale”? to have accomplished their purpose? 
God made His show windows, this world, most beautifully 
attractive. Many people never get beyond outside admira- 
tion. Your faith has given you true stock value; you know 
the worth of material, and what God expects of you: “Trade 
until I come!’’ Why should we be grateful for the surety 
provided by our Catholic religion? How would you answer 
a classmate who objected to the study of religion on the 
grounds that it was a waste of time? How would you go 
about making such a student aware of his opportunities, and 
grateful for them? 
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Natural and supernatural virtue: 


(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Why do you say “Thank you” when someone does 
you a favor? 

What would you think of a boy or girl who availed him- 
self of ali the advantages offered by the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, shared all the honors of the winning team, but 
never cheered the coach, and never said thanks in word 
or action, for the helps and signals given during the 
practice, nor for the chance to make the team, and to 
make the grade in playing? 

When scientists go up into the stratosphere they need 
special equipment. Ordinary breathing apparatus will 
not do up in those regions. So, too, in the life of the 
supernatural. To be able to breathe, to live in God’s 
presence, we need special equipment, Grace. What 
motives for gratitude are found in the supernatural 
acts of Faith, Hope and Charity? 


Cardinal Moral Virtues; The Passions: 


We all admire fair play. Why? Is gratitude a part of 
justice? 

Do you admire a person who knows when and how to 
do things? 

One who goes through with plans? Who has the strength 
of character not to break training in order that the 
“Varsity” will be able to count on his one hundred per 
cent co-operation? (Is team work any indication of a 
grateful co-worker? ) 

We frequently hear the expression: strengthen your 
will power; be able to “take it”; (strain or pressure of 
many types) etc.; How often do we think of thanking 
God for the physical powers, the intellectual gifts, the 
strength of mind and body that is needed to carry on 
during the school day? The academic year? Family 
life? Social life? 

Mention two ways in which we might show our grati- 
tude for each of the following: Catholic family life; 
Catholic school life; Catholic parish life. 
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The Beatitudes: 


How would gratitude as a motive help us to acquire 
the spirit of these 8 rules for happiness? 

Would gratitude help me to see what Christ meant by 
being poor in spirit? Clean of heart? 

How would gratitude strengthen you to suffer “‘persecu- 
tion for justice sake’’? 

Christ does not force anyone to practice the evangelical 
counsels. Would appreciation of God’s great goodness 
to us help us to make a generous response to spread 
Christ’s kingdom by embracing the religious life? By 
encouraging spiritually and materially those whose 
gifts of mind and heart fit them for religious life, could 
I show my gratitude to God? 


Chapter II: The Commandments in General 


When we hear so much about the commandments being 
old-fashioned and an outworn moral code, how would grati- 
tude for these “Safety First” rules make them function in 
our own life and that of our neighbor? If young people 


remembered what they owe their parents, would there be so 
many violations of the Fourth Commandment? Do you 
think a person who favors “‘mercy killings” has ever real- 
ized what a great gift life is? Are there any motives for 
gratitude in the unchangeableness of the moral code? Would 
a fluctuating “Gold Standard” inspire national confidence or 
promote prosperity? Why should we be grateful for the 
security of Divine Revelation? 

Chapter III: Sin 


Since ingratitude or forgetfulness of God’s goodness to us 
is often at the root of all sin, how would gratitude act as an 
incentive to avoid sin; to help to promote sorrow for hav- 
ing offended my Fat/er, through a misuse of His gifts to me? 
Chapter IV: Great Commandments—Cor poral Works of 
Mercy 

How would gratitude incite us to do our share towards 
combating the misery brought about by unemployment? In 
promoting laws for the public welfare regarding food, hous- 
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ing, care of the sick and needy? Should Catholics be inter- 
ested in politics? Economic Questions? Communism? St. 
Thomas says that good is diffusive of itself. Would grati- 


tude make us want to share our talents of money, time, edu- 
cation, voice? 


Spiritual Works of Mercy: 


Gratitude should make us desirous of living according to 
Christ’s Golden Rule. Many people perform acts of charity 
just because they are naturally kind. Should a Catholic 


have any higher motive because he has been elevated by 
sanctifying grace? 


Chapters V-XIV: The Commandments treated separately 


Examples of gratitude as a motivating principle in keep- 
ing the law of God and of the Church, built around life situ- 
ations. (cf. part 1, Chap. IV) 


Chapter XIV: Vice and Special Sins 
Sin is a misuse of God’s gifts. How would a grateful re- 


membrance of all that you have received help you to over- 
come temptations to cheat, to lie, to steal? 


PART TWO: MEANS OF GRACE 
Chapter I: Grace 


Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Alexander the Great, Caesar, 
Lenin, Hitler, Mussolini, Einstein, Jeans, Edison, Ford, are 
names that are synonymous with achievement, wisdom and 
success in the eyes of the world. They are placed among the 
great ones of the human family. In what does or did their 
claim to fame rest? We all admit superiority in another 
when that other can do a thing exceptionally well. Did you 
receive any extraordinary gift at Baptism, which placed you 
far above Plato? Gave you ability to be victorious in bat- 
tles of which Alexander the Great knew nothing? Brought 
you in close communion with the Author and Creator of that 
marvelous physical universe which Sir James Jeans finds so 
enthralling? Santifying grace made you one of the really 
great ones of the earth. How would gratitude for this unique 
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gift help us to preserve and increase this beautiful mark of 
God’s special love for us? Would gratitude make me aware 
of the noblesse oblige which should fill me with desire to keep 
untarnished the escutcheon of the children of God? 


Chapter II: Prayer 


Would you be grateful to the prefect of studies, the Glee 
Club director, the athletic coach, your pastor, the bishop, 
the Holy Father, if they were always disengaged when you 
wished to speak with them? Always interested in your plans, 
your ambitions, your slightest desire for attention? Hu- 
manly speaking such a condition cannot exist. And, yet, 
Almighty God is never too busy to listen to us when we 
“tune in” on station HEAVEN. The radio, telegraphy, and 
cable make it possible to talk with all parts of this world. 
Prayer is more wonderful, for by this means I can keep in 
touch with heaven and earth. The only thing that can sever 
connection with the master station is my failure to dial. 
God is always present, always listening, always waiting. 
Have I any reason for being grateful to Him Who considers 


nothing trifling which I may wish to tell Him? How often 
do I thank Him just for always being there when I call? 
How would this gratitude promote my desire to make others 
prayer-conscious? 


Chapter III-XIII: The Sacraments in General 


Gratitude for the special grace given in each of these 
Sacraments. Thanksgiving to God for stooping to our lim- 
ited human need of sensible signs through which He gives 
us the greatest mark of His love. My every need is taken 
care of by the seven sacraments. Do I show my appreciation 
for these fountains of grace by my life? One way of show- 
ing gratitude is to help bring the knowledge of these gifts to 
those outside the Church who are deprived of them. 

How can I show gratitude to my patron saint? To the 
Holy Spirit for the graces of prevention which strengthen me 
when temptation comes? For the abiding presence of Jesus 
on our altars? Do I ever say, ““Thanks, dear Lord, for being 
here,” when I visit the Blessed Sacrament? What would 
this world be if we had no priests to offer up the Holy Sac- 
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rifice of the Mass, to absolve sinners, to prepare the dying 
for the last great struggle, to carry the word of God to the 
uttermost parts of the earth? Gratitude and filial obedience 
to those who take Christ’s place for us. 


Chapter XIII: The Sacramentals 


Besides the ordinary sacramentals we learn about, how 
many of us know that the Church has special blessings for 
all modern inventions, such as radio, printing-press, aero- 
planes, etc.? That the very foods and drinks which we need 
to sustain our bodily strength are set aside, and blessed? 
A spirit of humble gratitude would provide motives for using 
all of God’s gifts to promote His honor and to help my 
neighbor. Have publishers and motion picture producers 


any obligation regarding the books and pictures they release 
to the public? 


Chapter XIV: Religious Ceremonies and Practices 


St. Peter warns us that we should be able to give a reason 
for the faith that is in us. So, too, should we know the 


reason underlying the ceremonies which the Church uses. 
Many outside the Church consider Catholic practices as 
mere superstitions. A grateful son or daughter is most 
careful to learn about and preserve family traditions which 
mark special happenings. Would gratitude for my spiritual 
inheritance, increase my esteem for the customs and prac- 
tices which the Church uses? 


Chapter XV: The Ecclesiastical Year 


Gratitude to the Church for having preserved the memory 
of those events which sanctify the whole year, and which 
retell so vividly the beautiful story of God’s great love for 
man. Each year we gather at Bethlehem, go down with the 
Holy Family to Nazareth, try to correspond with God’s 
grace that we may grow in age, wisdom and grace. When the 
Church mourns the ingratitude of man’s sin, the while she 
encourages us in the reality of our Redemption, should not 
an abiding sense of thanksgiving strengthen us to rise to a 
new spiritual life, with the confidence and deep gratitude of 
knowing that our Blessed Lord has triumphed, and is more 
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anxious to give us the graces we need for our struggle, than 
we are to receive them? 


PART THREE: THE APOSTLES CREED 


If I wanted some reliable information about Little Amer- 
ica I might very reasonably accept Admiral Byrd’s pro- 
nouncements, for he is considered an authority. 

Einstein knows all about relativity, and scientists accept 
his findings. No one would dispute with Bobby Jones about 
the correct stance in addressing a golf ball. So through all 
the departments of the arts and sciences. We accept the 
word of those who know. As Catholics we have an assurance 
in all that the Church teaches which far surpasses the assur- 
ance that any merely human person can give us, for what the 
Church teaches is backed by Christ, true God and true Man. 
“T am the Truth, the Life and the Way.” Christ does more 
than show us the way; He gives us the Way, Himself. We 
can be sure of avoiding detours if we take Christ’s word. 
What motives for living my religion would gratitude find in 
the Creed? 


Chapter V: The Immaculate Conception 


Only one of all of Adam’s descendants was preserved from 
the taint of original sin. How grateful we should be to be 
the children of a Mother who alone, of all the human race, 
never offended God. Christ shares all His gifts with us, even 
His Immaculate Mother. Have I any obligation to translate 
my gratitude for this powerful intercessor into deeds that 
will honor God and his Blessed Mother? How? 


Chapter VII: The Angels 


It is a mark of honor for a country to send a representa- 
tive to a foreign country, one who establishes and maintains 
friendly relations, who will protect the interests of his native 
land, and do everything to promote harmony and goodwill 
between the two nations. 

How often do I thank God for having sent one of the 
princes of His Court to this land of exile, for the sole pur- 
pose of taking care of me? I am the chief business of this 
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heavenly guide and friend. How often do I turn to him for 
guidance? To salute him? To thank him? He sees God face 
to face even while he watches over me. How tremendous 
this thought, and how grateful I should be. “Are they not 
all ministering spirits, sent to minister for them who shall 
receive the inheritance of salvation?’” 


Chapter XXI: Heaven 


St. Paul encourages us to think about heaven. ‘“‘We see 
now through a glass in a dark manner, but then face to face. 
Now I know in part, but then I shall know even as I am 
known.’* God has not left us uncertain about our final 
destiny. He has told us over and over again that we shall 
one day be with Him, and that when that day comes there 
will be no further parting, no more trial or sufferings. We 
shall be Home for good, forever. This thought should pro- 
vide stimulus when darkness and discouragement come, 
when we weary of trying again. Everything in this world 
must come to an end. God will endure forever, and I shall be 
with Him for all eternity. This certainly should provide 
motives for a life spent in thanking that Father Who Can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. 


* Hebrews, I :14. 
*1 Corinthians, XIII: 12. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
The new books that are needed will come only if we deserve 
them, that is, if we show that we want them and will pay for them 
—in other words, if the great Catholic market wakes up. This mat- 
ter of a market has more influence on what is written than is gen- 
erally understood. In writing as in any other art commercial con- 
siderations cannot be uppermost, but they have always had a great 
deal to do with the inception of books, even great books. Before 
a publisher is warranted in investing thousands of dollars in plates 
and other manufacturing costs of a book, there must be an assur- 
ance of thousands of purchasers, thousands not hundreds, and 
purchasers, not merely readers. 
By Mary R. Walsh, “Young People’s Books,” The Common- 
weal, Vol. XXV, No. 10 (January 1, 1937) 269. 





College Religion 


SOME DATA FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE 
DAME’S “RELIGIOUS SURVEY OF UNDER- 
GRADUATES, 1935-36” 


Eprtor’s Note: The Journar oF Reticious INstruction acknowledges with 
gratitude permission received from Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., pre- 
fect of Religion at the University of Notre Dame, to publish the following 
excerpts. Five hundred and seventy-one students answered the questionnaire 
from which the data were taken. The five topics presented below were selected 
because of their interest to all Catholic colleges in the work of religious in- 
struction and general religious guidance. 


HOLY COMMUNION RECORDS 


Every Religious Survey, since the first one of 1923-24, has 
opened with a question on frequent Holy Communion... . 
This year, almost 90 per cent of the 571 students who an- 
swered the questionnaire, received Holy Communion once a 
week or oftener; 58 per cent received daily or almost daily. 
Other Communion records for the year 1935-36 reveal that 
the 2,818 enrolled students received Holy Communion 
328,489 times. This is a daily average of 1,422 and of 3.89 
Communions a week on the part of each Catholic student 
registered at the University. 


UNDERSTANDING THE MASS 


Last year a series of informal evening lectures were deliv- 
ered in Walsh Hall on the meaning of the Mass, and on the 
use of the Missal. On one Sunday, at the 8-o’clock Mass, a 


*“Religious Survey of the Undergraduates, 1935-36,” Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Vol. XXXI, No. 4 (December, 1936). 
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priest from the pulpit explained the Mass as it went on at 
the altar. Hundreds of pamphlets on the Mass were distrib- 
uted on the campus, innumerable lectures were given in 
classrooms, and the Religious Bulletin ran a series of nine 
issues—all to explain the Mass. Much has been done and 
yet much more must be done to make every interested stu- 
dent an expert on the Mass, which is the central and most 
august point in all Catholic worship. Encouraging it is to 
note that 81 per cent of the students answering the follow- 
ing question would like to know the Mass as the priest 
knows it. 


Would you like to know the Mass as a priest knows it? 


TE: ce ileal conieip badeaishlaesannadnietasibieieasinippasatndopviniicettbene . 411 
Emphatically y Cain seCtaial eats enalels pijaalh eaeiaipesamniaiasbtcomnecniulvinkdscish 41 
Not particularly 

BE sesincenans wiiveiesiciiaha 

Know it well ‘enough... 

Better than I do... salina 

Never gave it a thought... 


USING THE MISSAL 
Do you follow the Mass with a Missal? 
Frequent Infrequent 
Communicants Communicants Total 


51 301 


10 167 
Sometimes 2 68 


Very seldom ot 16 
Expect to use one in future.. a 6 
Use other devotions................ 11 


SOURCES OF DISCOURAGEMENT 


“Scholastic difficulties” is the chief source of students’ 
discouragement, according to the following table. Next come 
“character shortcomings” and “sin.” All these have a com- 
mon source, the habit of doing what one wants to do instead 
of what he ought to do. Many a student applies himself, 
haphazardly, without plan, merely when he feels the urge. 
Then when a test or examinations come round he realizes 
that he is unprepared. He justly blames himself for squan- 
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dering time and his folks’ money. Similarly, he sees weak- 
nesses in his own character, but correction requires effort 
and he puts it off. He sees himself, surrounded by opportu- 
nities, getting nowhere. He becomes depressed. The daily 
working schedule is submitted to students as a cure for these 
difficulties because it reaches to their source. The daily work- 
ing schedule disposes of time and energies when and where 
they are needed; if followed, it day by day brings the stu- 
dent to do habitually what he ought to do even if that be 
opposed to his mood and tastes. Not only to foster scholastic 
attainment, but to encourage Catholic living, the daily work- 
ing schedule is extremely important in the young man’s life. 


What is the most frequent source of discouragement in your 
life? 


Scholastic difficulties ... 
Character shortcomings .... 

Sin 

Thoughts of the future. 
Finances eeiceahlilekien 

Not discouraged .............. 
Injustice of professors........ 
Life at Notre Dame 

Impurity iene 
Wasted opportunity .... 
ee 

Injustices ............ : 
Disappointments ..... 

I -siinsisiicsiitiiiinnk ‘ 
Lack of friendship........... mae 
EE ee i a ci ai cpa cesipscsibnibs 
Lack of mail 

Miscellaneous 


IMPROVEMENT OF LABORERS 


No institution possesses saner principles for the better- 
ment of the working classes than does the Catholic Church. 
These principles have to be sought in the encyclicals of 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI and in the writings of Cath- 
olic economists and moralists. The majority of Notre Dame 
students receive definite training in this important matter 
as a part of their regular course. But a comparatively large 
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number of juniors and seniors, and a much higher percent- 
age of freshmen and sophomores, have not yet formed defi- 
nite ideals for the improvement of the laboring class. 


Have you formed definite ideals for the improvement of the 
laboring class? 
Frequent Communicants 
Inf. 
Iresh. Soph. Jun. Sen. Com. Total 
60 26 20 23 232 
46 40 40 26 = 194 
Some 5 5 5 4 27 
Higher wages 9 4 3 22 
Advanced organized social justice 
theories 2 3 l 11 
Better working conditions.............. I - es 6 
Educate them u - 6 
Cooperation between capital and 
labor .. . 6 
Emphatically yes ‘és “s - 3 
Miscellaneous 
No answer ..... 5 ) +4 


CATHOLIC LEADERSHIP AND THE COLLEGE 


Christian leadership takes place first of all by means of the 
impressive beauty of personality shining through an unostentatious 
but perfect living of the Christ-life. It has all the courage and the 
drive of the world when occasion demands. But it is based first of 
all on the unobtrusive performance of good wherever possible, of 
all the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, whenever occasion 
demands or permits, and regardless of whether the actions are seen 
and applauded by men or not. The strength of God developed in 
the faithful pursuit of such hidden service will never fail when a 
more public appearance is demanded. It will not have the ephemeral 
dash of the modern go-getter, or the pep-man, but the intrepid 
courage that is rooted in divine truth; it- will not revel in seli- 
glorification, but ever be truly humble. Unless it be humble it can- 
not be entirely of Christ or be fully seconded by His grace. 

By Virgil Michel, O.S.B., “Catholic Leadership and the Col- 
lege,” Orate Fratres, Vol. X, No. 1 (November 30, 1935) p. 27. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


A VACATION SCHOOL IN A PARISH THAT HAS 
A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


MOTHER LORETTO, C.H.M. 
Sacred Heart Convent 
Great Falls, Montana 


Just why should there be a religious-vacation school in 
a parish where a parochial school exists? To some it may 
seem wholly unnecessary as in our parochial schools may 
be found every opportunity for the children to become 
thoroughly acquainted with their holy Religion. Of course, 
the ideal situation is for every Catholic child to be in a 
Catholic school, but until that ideal is reached there is an 
urgent need of taking care of the religious instruction of 
those children who cannot attend a parochial school. 


I have had the pleasure of teaching in a religious-vaction 
school for five years in a parish where a parochial school 
exists. Our cathedral high school is fully accredited, and 
our grade school meets all the requirements of a standardized 
school. The attendance is a few more than three hundred. 
As class space is limited very few more if any could be 
accommodated. This year’ we had two hundred sixty-five 
grade school children from the public school attending the 
religious vacation school. They were all lovely children, 
eager to know more about “the sweetest story ever told” 


* 1936. 
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and its relation to their lives. For a large number this is 
the only systematic religious education they receive. 


When Jesus lovingly said, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me and forbid them not,” He made no excep- 
tions. He invited all, the rich and the poor, the bright and 
the dull, and if He were walking our streets today I am sure 
that He would seek both the children who are favored and 
blessed with a Catholic school education and those who are 
deprived of that blessing. 


We are all followers of the kind Master and Teacher. 
Our zeal like His should be all-embracing. We should seek 
out those who need instruction and lead them unto Him. 


There are many reasons offered by parents for not send- 
ing their children to a parochial school where such a school 
exists. Some of these reasons when weighed in the balance 
would be found wanting; others would stand the test, but 
in either case why should the child be denied religious 
instruction when by holy baptism it was made a Child of 
God, a member of the mystical Body of Christ, an heir to 
the kingdom of heaven? The child has a right to know and 
love God, but how can some of our children acquire this 
right if not through the religious vacation school? 


We are fortunate in having the diocesan director of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in personal charge of 
St. Ann’s Parish. Through his efforts all lines of the Con- 
fraternity function and function well. The parish is divided 
into a number of small districts. The chairman of each dis- 
trict furnishes a list of names of both grade school and high 
school pupils in his or her respective district. The names of 
the parochial schoo! pupils are struck out and the remaining 
pupils’ homes are visited by the fishers. This procedure 
accounts for the large number attending our vacation 
school. 

The helpers for the most part consist of the parochial 
high school girls who prepare the material for the vacation 
school. Some of these girls also assist with the actual teach- 
ing. This year these girls very capably managed all the 
girls’ recreation periods. Thus the older girls of the parochial 
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school become initiated into one of the fields of Catholic 
Action. In studying and explaining the project work these 
young people increase their knowledge of their holy reli- 
gion and find real pleasure in imparting this knowledge to 
others. Perhaps the seed of a religious vocation may take 
root in the hearts of some of these girls and later blossom 
into one more servant for the Lord’s vineyard. Undoubtedly 
these helpers have to make sacrifices to give their time 
every day during the four weeks of vacation school, but 
God is not outdone in generosity. Are not they cooperating 
in the salvation of souls, and as St. Denis says, “Of all 
divine works the most divine is to cooperate in the salvation 
of souls.” 

In our vacation school the children were assigned classes 
corresponding with the grade they had just completed in 
the public school, each grade having its own room and 
teacher. This, of course, makes an ideal situation. The class 
rooms of our parochial schools speak of God to the chil- 
dren, for in strange contrast with the rooms of the public 
schools the children observe that the crucifix and holy pic- 
tures adorn the walls of the class room. Little aspirations 
written on the blackboard strike the eye of the observant 
child and another little prayer is said, and the world is 
better off for its having been said. 


The teaching staff consisted of one of the assistant priests, 
four sisters, and six lay teachers, the priest and the Sisters 
teaching the upper grades and the First Communion class. 
At recess periods in the upper grades the Sisters visited and 
taught in the rooms of the lay teachers. This gave all the 
children the opportunity of coming in contact with the Sis- 
ters, and at the same time it gave the lay teachers the 
opportunity of observing the Sisters’ methods of imparting 
religion. 

The vacation school serves to break down a great deal 
of prejudice against Catholic schools both on the part of 
the children and on the part of their parents. When parents 
see their children practice some of the lovely things they 
have been taught, they sometimes realize that education 
plus religion is far more important than the so-called mate- 
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rialistic education of today. The children themselves begin 
to realize that mere book learning will not make them bet- 
ter boys or better girls. The vacation school also makes the 
children more friendly toward the Sisters, and in several 
cases September found them registered in the Catholic 
school. I make it a point to visit each class room several 
times during the summer school, and never do I fail to 
encourage the children to come to the Catholic school when 
school begins in September. Our good bishop and our pastor 
have done likewise on many occasions. Today we have a 
number of pupils registered in our parochial school who 
were formerly only vacation school pupils. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am first, last, and 
always for a greater enrollment in our Catholic schools. May 
God hasten the day when every Catholic child will be in a 
Catholic school, but until that day comes, may we who are 
parochial school teachers assist our bishops in their untiring 
efforts to see that every Catholic child is instructed in his 
or her religion. If by our prayers, our counsel, our instruc- 
tions, and our example we can be instrumental in directing 


them into the magnetic field of the love of God, may we 
not hope to merit the promise of our Model Teacher, that 
“those who instruct others unto justice shall shine as the 
stars of heaven for all eternity?” 


FROM A COMMUNICATION OF FEBRUARY 15, 1937 


Our Sisters were helped a great deal by the published papers of 
the meeting of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, everyone of 
which was filled with inspiration and encouragement. If you do 
not mind my adding one more word of praise, your February edit- 
orials are worth a year’s subscription to the Journal. 


—Sister of Notre Dame. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


VII. THe Trur CHurcH 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


In a previous article we have shown that the examination 
of the claims of the various bodies calling themselves Chris- 
tian proves decisively that neither the Protestant Church 
nor the Greek Schismatic Church nor any combination of 
these with the Catholic Church can be the Church founded 
by Jesus Christ. It remains therefore certain that the Cath- 
olic Church alone is His Church, but further it is fitting to 
demonstrate positively how in her is realized every promise 
and prophecy of the Christ concerning the characteristics of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. She only has all the marks 
whereby His Church is identified, she alone rightly claims 
to be His eternal and imperishable foundation. Thus, first 
of all, she alone claims infallibility, that she speaks in the 
name of Christ and is immune from error in preaching the 
truths of which she is the guardian, and in condemning all 
teaching contrary to these truths. She is not ruled by any 
consideration of expediency or the prevailing custom of any 
land. She has preferred to lose whole nations rather than 
temporize in matters of faith. Her teaching never varies, 
and though she adds to the definitions of faith she in no 
sense adds articles to her creed that are not found in the 
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revelation of Christ to His apostles. Her definitions are 
simply fuller and more precise explanations of the doctrines 
contained in the Deposit of Faith. As occasion arises from 
controversy she sets forth the explicit meaning of the truths 
confided to her. It is a new obligation on the faithful to be- 
lieve, but it is no burden on the mass of the faithful, for they 
have always believed implicitly, in virtue of passive infalli- 
bility, what the Church now presents for their explicit belief. 
And if her loyal children in some instances have suffered an 
unwitting error, they now gladly relinquish it and receive 
without discussion her infallible decision. They look to this 
doctrinal authority received from God to set forth for them 
an ever clearer and more precise explanation of the inex- 
haustible treasures of divine truths that it has pleased the all 
merciful God to reveal to men. 


The Catholic Church again claims Apostolicity and alone 
can establish that claim. It is her teaching that the bishops 
of the Church have succeeded to the authority of the apos- 
tles. And even as these first leaders of the Church formed 
a body under the primacy of Peter, their Prince, so the bish- 
ops of the Church rule the body of Christ under the Primacy 
of the Pope, the successor of Peter as Head of the Apostolic 
College. Such is the constitution of Christ’s Church as 
known from the Gospels and the earliest Christian writers 
witnessing to the teaching of Christ, the Apostles namely 
and their disciples of the first age of the Church. Union 
then with the Pope is the indispensable requisite for mem- 
bership in the Church and a fortiori for apostolicity in any 
bishop or group of bishops. From Rome then and from 
Rome alone can one derive apostolicity at the present day. 
For it is admitted by all that it is historically certain that 
the only see in existence at the present time that can trace 
an unbroken line of succession to an apostle is the See of 
Rome. Constantinople, which by courtesy was styled apos- 
tolic, was not founded by an apostle. The see of Antioch, 
which was the first bishopric of St. Peter, fell away from the 
Church by heresy in the fifth century. The same is true of 
Alexandria, which was founded by Mark, the disciple of 
Peter. The see of Jerusalem, the bishopric of James the 
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brother of the Lord, was completely destroyed shortly after 
its foundation in the destruction of the Holy City. The 
Greek Schismatic Churches have no central see communi- 
cating to the others this prerogative of Apostolicity. They 
claim, it is true, that their doctrine is apostolic, but apostol- 
icity requires further the apostolic authority to teach and 
that is open to question in their case even though they have 
valid orders and valid sacraments. They received their 
apostolicity from the see of Peter and having broken with 
that see they are deprived of the apostolic authority to rule. 
Again, some Anglicans claim apostolicity, attempting to 
trace an unbroken line of bishops, but they confound apos- 
tolicity with the validity of ordinations. Certainly the Eng- 
lish Church was founded from Rome in the mission of Au- 
gustine and so was apostolic, and just as certainly in break- 
ing from the communion of Rome it lost its apostolicity. 
The Infallible Church moreover has refused to admit the 
validity of the Anglican ordinations so that it is a Church 
not only without an apostolic hierarchy but even without 
true sacraments that require the power of Holy Order. It 
cannot then be the true Church of Christ, founded on the 
apostles and joined to the Head, from whom life flows into 
the members. 


Further, the Catholic Church alone is truly Catholic and, 
at the same time, one in government, one in faith and one in 
worship. For these two marks are closely connected and 
must be considered together in identifying the true Church 
of the Christ. The Catholic Church is catholic in desire, ever 
striving to bring all men into the kingdom of God. Her mis- 
sionaries have penetrated into the most distant lands carry- 
ing the gospel of Christ to the infidel. There is no place and 
no nation which is excluded from her field of effort; she 
claims all men for Christ. But she is concerned not only 
with the infidel and heathen; at home also she labors val- 
iantly to bring back within the fold the members of the 
Protestant Church who are separated from her body. And 
she has continually striven down through the centuries to 
heal the breach of schism with the eastern churches, un- 
moved by their frequent and repeated repulses of her kindly 
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offers. So she strives for she knows of no limits to her field, 
for it is the empire of Christ, the universal King. This 
striking missionary spirit is absent in the Greek Schismatic 
Church whose efforts at the conversion of the nations have 
been feeble and which seems content to remain a self con- 
tained body with some national and lingual bonds. In the 
Protestant bodies missionary activity is found, and vast 
sums relatively speaking are poured out in the attempt to 
convert the infidel as well as in proselytizing activities 
among Catholic peoples. There can be no question of the 
sincerity and zeal of the Protestant clergy in the mission 
field, and yet the results are pathetically small in proportion 
to the expenditure of money and effort. They perceive the 
need of imitation of the Catholic Church, but the divine 
power is lacking to bring forth fruit. Again, the true Church 
is Catholic socially, for she is not of any single people, but 
insists upon the universal character of the salvation offered 
by Christ. It is for all peoples and she claims her own among 
them all; she refuses to make any distinction either of class 
or rank or station, of learned or unlearned, rich or poor, 
humble or noble. And vast numbers of every class are found 
enrolled among her members. Her very adversaries admit 
her peculiar power to convert persons of all classes, in all 
countries, despite such radical differences in culture and civ- 
ilization as are found on different continents. She, too, is 
numerically Catholic, ever growing, ever replacing those that 
fall away until at the present time she numbers two hundred 
and seventy million members, thus far outnumbering the 
combined membership of all other bodies that call them- 
selves Christian. 


But still more remarkable is the outstanding and indis- 
putable fact that in this vast assembly of the faithful there 
is the most perfect unity, the unity of Christ. For the Cath- 
olic Church is one in government, faith and worship. She is 
one in government, her people are subject to their priests, 
these in turn to the bishops, and the bishops to the Pope, 
the highest authority, the visible Head of the Church, the 
Vicar of Christ Jesus. To him all alike, clergy and laity, are 
loyal. It is not a matter of his personal traits or ability, it 
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matters not that he may like Peter have come from lowly 
condition of life, it is simply by reason of his office, he is the 
Elect of God and Christ’s Vicar. No matter what may be 
their differences with each other, even though they are 
ranged on opposite sides in a terrible war, their allegiance to 
him remains unimpaired. It is their hope that through him 
peace may be obtained, and they would lay their differences 
before him who is the living representative of the Prince of 
Peace. He is, indeed, the bond of apostolic unity in the 
Catholic Church. Even in the sad hour of the Great Western 
Schism when there were two or more claimants to the Papacy 
and division entered in, it was never a question of principle 
that was involved. All were agreed that there could be but 
one head, one rightful successor to Peter, but the misfortune 
was that they could not agree on the identification of the 
rival claimants. Yet that the Church survived such a crisis 
proves that she is a divine and not a human institution. 


There is the same striking unity in matters of faith. To 
all her members she teaches the same doctrine, and all must 
profess the same belief in them whether they are learned 
philosophers, cultured persons or unlettered savages. Each 
and all must accept it in its entirety under penalty of ex- 
clusion from the fold. In the matter of morality she is 
equally unyielding, for no claim of false science or corrupt 
politicians moves her to compromise in the matter of right 
and wrong. She demands this subjection to her teaching as 
a divinely appointed instructor, and she is adamant in the 
face of man’s pride of intellect, no less than in the face of 
men swayed by unruly passion. They must accept all the 
profound mysteries of her creed, no matter how difficult to 
understand, for her voice is the voice of Christ which they 
hear with the humble docility of children. This is a veritable 
miracle of unity that while she teaches truths hard to believe 
and prescribes rules of conduct most difficult to practice, 
rejecting all compromise in matters of faith and morals, yet 
she holds this vast multitude together in willing submission. 

In the matter of worship there is the same unity. Her sac- 
raments and sacrifice are everywhere identical, and the same 
ministration is found by the faithful in every part of the 
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world. She is most tolerant of difference in language and 
ceremonial, but she is most careful about what is essential. 
She does not make any exception in her sacraments, com- 
pelling both high and low to submit to the humiliation of 
penance for their sins, and all alike she feeds with the same 
Bread of Life which is the Body of Christ. For she is just 
as absolute in the matter of worship as she is in the matter 
of faith. As she will not permit any alteration of her doc- 
trine neither will she tolerate the neglect of any of her sac- 
raments. She received them from the Christ as the means 
of sanctification just as truly as she received the Deposit 
of Faith, and her work of sanctification is to continue just as 
long as her office of teaching. This unity of worship is like 
the unity of faith a miracle, for her countless children 
throughout the world obey her voice in this just as loyally 
and willingly as in matters of faith. They recognize that 
worship is the living out of the doctrines of faith in sensible 
fashion, and regardless of their private tastes, forgetful of 
their convenience, submitting their own judgment, they 
carry out the mysterious rites or participate in them in the 
certainty that these rites effect, as she infallibly teaches, the 
sanctification of their souls. They know this by faith, and 
they accept it from this divinely commissioned authority, 
unmoved by the criticism of those who see not with the eyes 
of faith and find these rites unreal or at times repellant. 


Last of all the Catholic Church is holy. She is holy in 
teaching to mankind not only the precepts of our divine 
Lord, but also in urging upon men the practice of His coun- 
sels of perfection. She is the mother of saints and martyrs 
because her urging is effective for vast numbers within her 
body. She blesses and encourages all who strive to attain 
the Christian ideals of charity, humility and chastity. The 
living argument of her effective sanctity is visible to all in 
the vast army of religious men and women who have given 
up all things of this world and bound themselves by vow to 
serve God in a higher way the while they spend themselves 
and are spent in the service of their fellow men without 
recompense and without reward in this life. Some do this 
by way of active service of the poor and weak, others by the 
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life of prayer and contemplation. All derive their power and 
inspiration from the Church in which Christ dwells and 
lives. She claims also that as Christ has promised He never 
ceases to witness to her sanctity by miracles. The very fact 
that she makes this claim is in itself an evidence of her truth, 
but, further, while there is not place here for examination 
and discussion of particular cases, the fact remains that 
many of the miracles she attests cannot be disbelieved unless 
we are prepared to reject everything founded on human 
testimony. 

The conclusion then is evident that the Catholic Church 
is the only Church that has all the marks of the true Church 
of Christ. So that unless we are willing to admit the failure 
of the Christ, the failure of God Himself, we must accept her 
as the only true Church. Her claim to infallibility is of itself 
alone sufficient to prove it. All other church have fallen into 
the same defect of distrusting the promise of Christ that He 
will abide always with His Church. Where he abides His 
followers must be of one mind and one heart and there can 
be no toleration of either schism or heresy. It is this perfect 
unity that assures us all of her truth as well as of the Divin- 
ity of her Founder, for only God could endow any body of 
men with this harmony and consistent adherence to the 
truth without being moved by fallacious reasoning and the 
sweep of passion. It was for this that the Christ prayed to 
His Father at the Last Supper, and so insistent is that prayer 
that no one can doubt its efficacy even though history did 
not clearly reveal to us that it was heard. “Not for them 
(i.e., the apostles) only do I pray, but for them also, who 
through their word shall believe in Me; that they all may be 
one, as Thou, Father, in Me and I in thee; that they also 
may be one in Us; that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent me.” For it is this miraculous unity of the Church 
that has been realized in the stability and vitality of the 
Catholic Church down through the ages. It is so striking 
that even her adversaries stand in admiration of it, for they 
recognize in the dissolution of all human institutions and 
the fall of empires that nothing, save the power of God, can 


*St. John, XVII:20, 21. 
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account for her survival in the world, despite human weak- 
nesses from within no less than most savage and repeated 
attacks from without. She is indeed the house of which 
Christ speaks: “‘and the rain fell and the floods came, and 


they beat upon that house, and it fell not, for it was founded 
on a rock.’” 


We recognize that foundation and we know that it is the 
Papacy which is the strong center of unity in government, 
faith and worship as well as the bond of apostolicity in the 
Catholic Church. This institution of the Papacy is the only 
one that has survived all the vast social and political changes 
and revolutions in the life and government of Europe since 
the days of Roman Emperors. Yet it has been the object 
of constant persecution, it has been conspired against by 
every form of political intrigue. Heresy and schism at times 
have been of considerable extent wthin the Church, and 
large numbers of subjects have withdrawn from its unity. 
Some of the Popes have not been endowed with the virtues 
suited to their high office, for in some instances they have 
been more of this world than of the Christ; in other instances 
they have been quite incompetent to handle the problems of 
their position. And yet, in spite of all these things, the 
Papacy has survived, not as a museum piece, a mere antique 
or relic of a great thing of a former age, but in vigorous, 
active condition. There can be but one conclusion; the 
Papacy is not a mere human institution, for it does not fol- 
low the law of human things, which wear themselves out in 
time. The Papacy and the Church over which it presides 
must be the work of God. Every human power that has 
failed to recognize this truth and has matched its strength 
with the Vicar of Christ, has come at last to defeat and 
disaster, for it is useless to war against God and the powers 
of heaven. For to Him belongs omnipotence and eternity, 
and He is patient and permits the iniquities of men, knowing 
that they cannot frustrate finally the design and the econ- 
omy of God. Hence they have their little day of success, 
they even celebrate the end of the Papacy, the breaking of 
the power of the Catholic Church, they proclaim that Rome 


* St. Matthew, VII:25. 
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is no more, that the Church is dead never to rise again. But 
their celebration of victory and their exultation is as ground- 
less and as futile and as transient as the rejoicing of the ene- 
mies of Christ when the awful tragedy of Good Friday 
was accomplished. It was but the prelude to the glory of 
the resurrection. So the Church, with the strange mark of 
persecution that identifies her with the Suffering Christ, her 
Founder, ever dies yet ever lives again with a newer stronger 
life, while all other institutions go down to death never to 
live again. She alone is living and lifegiving, for God is 
within her Who is essential Life. 


PEACE AND WAR 


One reason that mankind subconsciously accepts war as inevitable 
is the prominence given to war and the admiration paid to exploits 
in war in the literatures of all languages from the beginning of the 


written word to date. History, until recently, was a chronicle of 
wars and the pseudo-heroism of individual characters in war. From 
the earliest years in school, the child imbibes this poison. It would 
practically be impossible to be an educated person without having 
spent hours every day during the most impressionable periods of our 
life, in glorying over the exploits of Alexander the Great, Julius 
Caesar, the heroes of the Crusades, the extraordinary exploits of 
Jeanne d’Arc, Napoleon, down to the most recent heroes of blood 
and iron in the World War. There is no intelligent or concerted 
educational effort to overcome this apotheosis of force and war in 
history and literature. 


. .. Those who would entangle the temporal organization of the 
Church in taking sides in the bloody struggle which is inevitable 
between God and mammon, between the material and the spiritual, 
between Fascism and Communism, might well ponder the follow- 
ing: “Then Jesus saith to him: Put up again they sword into its 
place: for all that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 
Thinkest thou that I cannot ask my Father, and He will give me 
presently more than twelve legions of angels? How then shall the 
Scriptures be fulfilled, that so it must be done,” (Matthew, XX VI, 
52-54). The Saviour evidently does not require men to take up 
arms to further the Divine mission of His Church. 


The Social Justice Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 19 (December, 1936). 





New Books in Rebiew 


A Handbook of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Edited by Rev. John S. Middleton. With Foreword by His 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes. New York: Benziger 
Bros., 1937. Pp. xvit+176. Price $1.00. 


The work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is 
presented in this volume. Part I offers general information 
on the purpose, historical background, canonical authority 
and spiritual privileges of the Confraternity. Part Two out- 
lines its general organization in the same manner as the leaf- 
lets issued a year ago by the National Center of the Con- 
fraternity in Washington. 


Readings in the Philosophy of Education. “The Century 
Catholic College Texts”. Edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
Assisted by John P. Treacy. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 


tury Company, Incorporated, 1936. Pp. xxxix+809. Price 
$3.50. 


This volume is one of the “Century Catholic College 
Texts”. In seven groups Dean Fitzpatrick offers to the 
student 738 readings in the philosophy of education. The 
first of the groups deals with the sphere of the science and 
of the philosophy of education and with the questions as to 
the possibility of a philosophy of education; the second, 
with the nature of education; the third, with the educa- 
tional situation as it relates to the learner; the fourth, with 
the educational situation as it relates to the environment, 
physical and spiritual; the fifth, with the educational proc- 
ess; the sixth, with the educational influences outside of 
the formal educational institutions; and the seventh, with 
educational organization, its nature, purpose and limita- 
tions, its control, and its financial support. While this col- 
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lection of readings was made by one who is a scholar in the 
field of Catholic education, points of view different from 
the Catholic are presented on all problems. There emerges, 
however, from each group of readings a philosophy that is 
strictly in harmony with Catholic thought. The following 
are among the Catholic writers quoted: Jacques Maritain; 
Fulton J. Sheen, W. F. Cunningham; Franz de Hovre, 
George N. Shuster, Thomas E. Shields; Ernest R. Hull; St. 
Ignatius; John Henry Newman; E. A. Pace; Pius XI; J. L. 
Spalding; Rudolf Allers; Mary Helen Mayer; Thomas 
Verner Moore; Don Raphael Williams, O.S.B.; St. Thomas 
Aquinas; Leo XIII; Joseph Husslein and John O’Grady. 
For several years the present reviewer has not given a course 
in the Philosophy of Education, but she would like very 
much to teach this course with a handbook like Readings in 
the Philosophy of Education. The volume may be used in 
undergraduate or graduate courses. 


A Study of Catholic Secondary Education during the 


Colonial Period Up to the First Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, 1852. By Rev. Edmund J. Goebel. A Dissertation Sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences of the Catholic University of America in Partial 
Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. New York: Benziger Bros., 1937. Pp. xii+ 
269. Price $2.50. 


Students of the history of education will be most pleased 
with this volume, dealing particularly with the period from 
1606 to 1852, in other words the history of Catholic sec- 
ondary education from the founding of The Classical School 
in St. Augustine to the convening of the first Plenary Coun- 
cil in Baltimore. The author’s data are presented under the 
following five chapter headings: Historical Background; 
Cojonial Secondary Schools; The Formative Period, 1789- 
1829; The Period of Expansion, Boys’ Schools, 1829-1852; 
The Period of Expansion, Girls’ Schools, 1829-1852. 
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Christ As Organizer of the Church. By Most Rev. John J. 
Swint, D.D. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. viit+113. Price $1.25. 


His Excellency, the bishop of Wheeling, first prepared 
the material in this volume when he was engaged in the 
work of a diocesan missionary. The volume consists of nine 
chapters or lectures presented under the following headings: 
Why Men Do Not Believe; The Divinity of Christ; The 
Church; The Bible; The Pope; Infallibility; The Growth 
of the Church; Is One Religion as Good as Another? Why 
I Am a Catholic. The author says: “The purpose of these 
lectures is to show that Christ Himself organized His 
Church, and that you cannot separate Christ as a teacher 
from Christ as an organizer. They also tell us something of 
the nature of the Church and of our obligations toward it.” 
While prepared for non-Catholics and prospective converts, 


these lectures will commend themselves to the needs of 
thousands of Catholics. 


My Ideal, Jesus, Son of Mary. According to the spirit of 
William Joseph Chaminade. By Emil Neubert, S.T.D. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. 151. 
Price $1.25. 


The purpose of this small volume is to present a practical, 
livable Mariology. The book is written by one who is recog- 
nized as a leading theologian in the field of Mariology. 


A Study Club Outline on the Liturgical Year. Collegeville, 


Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1936. Pp. 16. Price 5c 
each. 


This is the fourth in a series of study club outlines on the 
liturgy, of which the first, second, and third are respective- 
ly: Liturgy and the Liturgical Movement, The Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, and The Sacramental Liturgy. The outline offers 
a unit course in the form of fourteen lessons. 
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Today’s Threat to Man’s Liberties. With a Proposal for 
their Defense. Chicago: National Catholic Alumni Federa- 
tion, 58 East Washington Street, 1936. Pp. 44. Price 25c 
each; 10 copies 20c each; 10 or more 15c each. 


The National Catholic Alumni Federation states that this 
pamphlet was prepared as a reaffirmation of the spiritual 
nature of man in his ultimate defense against tyranny, 
either economic or political. 


Guide Book for Instructions in Mixed Marriages for the 
Use of the Clergy. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Duane G. Hunt. San 
Francisco: The Monitor Publishing Company, 125 Twelfth 
Street, 1936. Pp. 19. Price 10c each; 100 copies or more, 
7c each. 


The following two paragraphs from the author’s preface 
describes this pamphlet: 

The subject of the instructions are as follows: First, ‘“Intro- 
duction ;” second, “Marriage and the Duties of Parents;” third, 
“Christ and the Redemption ;” fourth, “The Christian Church ;” 
fifth, “Respect for Law.” 


The priest should have in mind a two-fold purpose in each and 
in all of these instructions. First, he should endeavor to increase 
the faith and devotion of the Catholic party. Second, he should 
endeavor not merely to obtain the promises from the non-Catholic 
party but to arouse some enthusiasm for the Catholic Church and 
lay the groundwork for a possible later conversion. 


A Short Bibliography of Church History. For the Use of 
Teachers and Students. By Francis S. Betten, S.J. With an 
Introduction by the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch. Techny, 
Ill.: Mission Press, 1936. Pp. 32. Price 10c each (including 
postage); 5 or more copies 8c each (including postage). 


The author says, ‘This short bibliography has been com- 
piled to give a partial survey of one important field of Cath- 
olic literature and to assist teachers of Church History and 
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others in selecting books for reading and purchase.” Father 
Betten gives annotated references under the following gen- 
eral headings: Introductory and Subsidiary Publications; 
General Church Histories; New Testament Times; The 
First Three Centuries; The Middle Ages; Modern Times 
(After 1500 A.D.) ; Patrology, Councils, History of Dogma; 
The Popes and the Papal States; Ecclesiastical Institutions; 
Religious Orders; Other Phases and Periods of Church 
History; Foreign Missions; Ireland, England; North Amer- 
ica; Collected Essays; Collected Biographies; Individual 
Biographies; General Surveys; Miscellaneous; General Ref- 
erence Works. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Betten, Francis S., S.J. A Short Bibliography of Church History 
For the Use of Teachers and Students. With an Introduction by 
the Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch. Techny, Illinois: Mission 
Press, 1936. Pp. 32. Price 10c (including postage); 5 or more 
copies 8c each (including postage). 


Cassidy, Rev. James F. Christ and Littleness. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1937. Pp. 150. Price $1.50. 


Catholic Central-Verein of America. Official Report of the 
Eighty-first General Convention held at San Antonio, Texas, Sep- 
tember 12 to 16, 1936. St. Paul, Minnesota: Wanderer Printing 
Company, 1936. Pp. 136. 


Elbert, Rev. John A., S.M. “Greater Love ....” A Series of 
Sermons for Lent. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1937. Pp. 125. Price $1.25. 


Gardeil, Antoine, O. P. The Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the 
Dominican Saints. Translated by Anselm M. Townsend, O. P. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. xi+ 
137. Price $1.50. 


Hunt, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Duane G. Guide Book for Instructions in 
Mixed Marriages for the Use of the Clergy. San Francisco, Calif. : 
The Monitor Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. 19. Price 10c; 100 
or more, 7c each. 


Kelley, Francis Clement. Problem Island. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1937. Pp. 292. Price $2.00 (plus postage). 


Knoebber, Sister M.,O.S.B. The Self-Revelation of the Adoles- 
cent Girl. An Analysis of the Attitudes, Ideals, and Problems of 
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the Adolescent Girl from the Viewpoint of the Girl Herself. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. xiii+206. 
Price $2.00. 

Mauriac, Francois. Life of Jesus. Translated by Julie Kernan. 


Illustrated by George Buday. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1937. Pp. ix+261. Price $2.50. 


Middleton, Rev. John S. A Handbook of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. With a Foreword by His Eminence Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1937. Pp. xvi+ 
176. Price $1.00. 


Miller, Dr Michael. St. Francis De Sales. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, Inc., 1937. Pp. x+226. Price $2.25. 


Rumball, Calara Morris. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Lad- 
der of Sanctity. Meditations Translated from the French of Dom 
Eugene Vandeur. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1937. Pp. 
xxxi+308. Price $2.00. 


Ryan, Rt. Rev. John A. Seven Troubled Years 1930-1936. A 
Collection of Papers on the Depression and on the Problems of 
Recovery and Reform. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. xiv+317. Price $3.00. 


Walsh, Dom Francis Augustine. The Priest, God and the World. 
A Commentary on the Encyclical Letter of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI, “On the Catholic Priesthood” (Ad Catholici Sacerdotit), 
December 20, 1935. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1937. Pp. 
xiv+154. Price $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Brennan, Elizabeth Marable. Visils to Theresa Neumann. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 32. Price $3.50 the 100; 
$30.00 the 1,000, carriage extra. 


Diez, Rev. Genadius, O.S.B. Spain’s Struggle Against Anarch- 
ism and Communism. New York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 
24. Price 5c each; $3.50 the 100; $30.00 the 1,000, carriage 
extra. 7s 


Hurley, Wilfred G., C.S.P. God and His Church. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 30. Price $3.50 the 100; $30.00 the 
1,000, carriage extra. 


Hurley, Wilfred G., C.S.P. God and His Own. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 30. Price $3.50 the 100; $30.00 the 
1,000, carriage extra. 
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Hurley, Wilfred G., C.S.P. God and His World. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 30. Price $3.50 the 100; $30.00 the 
1,000, carriage extra. 

Jorgensen, T. N., S.J. Angels at Our Side. St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work, 1937. Pp. 36. Price 10c. 

Lord, Daniel A., S.J. What’s the Matter With Europe? St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1937. Pp. 32. Price 10c. 

McDonough, Aloysius, C.P. Jesus Christ The Divine Bridge 
Builder, The Incarnation, The Redemption. New York: The 
Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 29. Price $3.50 the 100; $30.00 the 
1,000; carriage extra. 

O’Brien, Rev. Raymond J. The Way of the Cross. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1937. Pp. 16. 

Sheen, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J., D.D. The Tactics of Com- 
munism. Reprinted by permission of “The Sign”. New York: The 
Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 24. Price 5c each; $3.50 the 100, $30.00 
the 1,000, carriage extra. 

Syllabus on International Relations. For Colleges and Lay 
Groups. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, 1937. Pp. 27. Price 15c. 

Today's Threat to Man’s Liberties. With a Proposal for their 
Defense. Chicago, Ill.: National Catholic Alumni Federation, 58 
East Washington Street, 1937. Pp. 44. Price 25c each; in bulk— 
under 10 copies 20c each; 10 or more 15c each. 


A Popular-Priced Edition of the book 


“The First Cardinal of the West” 


is now available. 
This is the story of the Catholic Church in the Archdiocese of Chicago 
under the leadership of 
His Eminence 
GEORGE CARDINAL MUNDELEIN 
Third Archbishop of Chicago 


Size 9 x 6 inches. There are 36 chapters and more than 50 illustrations. 
This volume will make a valuable acquisition to any library. 

The price is $1.00 per copy. plus postage. 
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What is more trying to patience and digestion than ninety-nine in a hundred dinner 
speakers? If booked for the honor, turn to “EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH’—you will then say 
more in five minutes than all the “exhibits’’ on the dais drone, drawl or spout in hours. 
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—mind. 
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WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSTON, L.H.D., Long Literary Editor of N. Y. 
Tribune and North American Review; Contributing Editor to Boston Transcript. 
—-Mr. Callan has improved upon the philosopher who, speaking of Beauty, said, 
“I cannot tell you what it is, but I can show it to you.” In these days, when 
ignorance, carelessness and perversity are doing so much to mar one of the 
noblest languages with which man has ever been endowed, such a book as 
Mr. Callan’s “EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH” seems nothing short of a Godsend, 
for the student, for the writer, for the reader, for every person who prizes the 
faculty of expressing thoughts with accuracy, with clarity and with eloquence. 


1 wish that it might be carefully studied by all who essay to write or to speak 
the English language. 







AUSTIN O'MALLEY, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D.—Mr. Callan’s “EXCELLENCE IN 
ENGLISH” has one of the best plans for presenting its thesis I have yet seen. 
There are thirty-one phases of the book’s title discussed, from the purely 
rhetorical qualities of verbal expression to the special requirements of literary 
prose as such, and each phase is illustrated by several of the most noted 
examples we have in English and American literature. These examples are 
selected with great skill. 


The book should be valuable to the practical professor of English literature 
who would make of his class something more than a repository of small criticism 
and biographical gossip. A generation ago I taught English literature for years 
in Notre Dame University and elsewhere, and I regret I did not then have Mr. 
Callan’s book to help me. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


ARE WE SUCCESSFUL IN THE FORMATION OF A 
CATHOLIC CONSCIENCE? 


In the January twenty-third issue of America’ the Pilgrim 
reported briefly on data concerning the condition of the 
Church in Spain at the outbreak of the revolution. The 
Pilgrim handled these data with the same care with which 
their collector, Rev. E. de Vargas-Zuniga, S.J., treated them 
in the Madrid monthly, Razén y Fe for July-August, 1935; 
October, 1935; and January, 1936. We would like to quote 
one sentence from this report for the consideration of our 
readers: ‘There was a deep lack of formation of the Catholic 
conscience as related to our Christian duties in the civil and 
political order and even in the social.” This statement 
should receive the thoughtful attention of all teachers of 
Religion, particularly of those who have not identified their 
work with the obligation of guiding students to interpret 
social duties in terms of a Catholic conscience. 


CONQUERING COMMUNISM 


Michael O’Shaughnessy in the December, 1936 number of 
The Social Justice Bulletin wrote: “We repeat, the only way 
to conquer communism is by practising Christianity.” Before 


*The Pilgrim, “ Spanish Estimate of Religion in Spain,” America, Vol. 


LVI, No. 16 (January 23, 1937) 371. 
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the close of this school year let us, teachers of Religion at all 
levels of Catholic education, examine our local situations to 
determine: (1) The degree in which the study of Religion 
which we have guided has resulted in a “practising Christian- 
ity”; (2) The character of the examination we shall give at 
the close of this month in terms of “practising Christianity” ; 
(3) The administration of the school in terms of the princi- 
ples of “practising Christianity”. This last item implies not 
only the formal set-up of the institution but its dealings with 
all the human beings who come in contact with it. 


WHAT IS THE TEACHING OF RELIGION? 


In the March issue of this magazine we carried an edi- 
torial’ entitled “In Behalf of Next September’s First Year 
High School Classes in Religion.” We wrote this editorial 
because we wanted to challenge the thought of teachers of 
Religion relative to the validity of examinations used. Later, 
we were pleased when we read the following in the February 
twenty-first issue of Orate Fratres,’ in Father Virgil Michel’s 
stimulating section called “Timely Tracts’: 


A happy result of the work of the Confraternity among other 
things is the growing practice of giving Catholic students of public 
high schools religious instruction at least once a week. An enter- 
prising pastor, after having successfully launched such a weekly 
religion class among the Catholic students of a public high school, 
conceived the idea of giving them a simple test in order to find 
out how much they still knew of the religious instruction they had 
received in the grades. By far the majority of these students had 
attended a Catholic parochial school conducted by sisters. The 
test consisted of the following five questions: (1) What is meant 
by the Blessed Trinity? (2) What is meant by the fall of man? 


*“In Behalf of Next September’s First Year High School Classes in Reli- 
gion,” JouRNAL oF ReEticious Instruction, Vol. VII, No. 7 (March, 1937) 588. 
_ Tracts”, Orate Fratres, Vol. XI, No. 4 (February 21, 1937) 174- 
175. 
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(3) How many persons are there in Christ? (4) What is the 
Church? (5) Mention the ten commandments. 


No reader will claim, I am sure, that the test was unduly severe. 
So thought the pastor and his assistant. What was their astonish- 
ment, their consternation, when the tabulated results produced the 
following scores: the freshman students of the class averaged a 
total of forty-five per cent in their answers, the sophomores made 
thirty per cent, the juniors twenty-nine per cent, and the seniors 
thirty-six and one-half per cent. So much, and no more, had been 
retained from years of religious instruction in the grades! As to 
individual pupils, there was little to choose between those who had 
attended the parochial school and the few who had not. 


We wish space would permit us to quote further describing 
the favorable conditions under which these children had 
studied Religion. As Father Virgil says: “If anything was 
exceptional in the set-up it was the unusually happy com- 
bination in a high degree of all factors that should have made 
for more than ordinary success.” 

We believe the condition described in this editorial is 
typical of the situation we outlined in our March editorial 
note. We believe that education itself must become more 


critical of the content selected for presentation, of objectives 
outlined and lastly, but of equal importance of the proce- 
dures used in evaluating the work of religious instruction. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CREDITS 


About fifteen years ago we developed a great dislike for 
that educational measure called a credit. More than a 
majority of students work for credit only; they are not inter- 
ested in mastery. Their sole interest seem to rest in fulfill- 
ing the minimum requirements for which the credit is given. 
It seems strange, indeed, with our general feeling of distaste 
toward credits, particularly because of their tendency to en- 
courage partial learning only, that we have pleaded with 
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Catholic educators to recognize the teaching of Religion with 
credits. However, it was only after careful examination of the 
general situation that we took this position. Students who 
were satisfied with fulfilling minimum requirements in the 
so-called secular subjects were mere listeners, and inactive 
listeners at that, in Religion classes. Why should they listen? 
Why should they make required readings? Why should they 
work at an organization of knowledge, write papers, etc., 
when they would receive no credit for the course? when 
examinations were mere routine procedures? 


To do away with the passive attitudes of students we 
pleaded for credit recognition for courses in Religion at the 
high school and college level. Year after year, since the first 
issue of this JOURNAL, we have returned to this subject. What 
have our Catholic colleges done about it? What have our 
high schools done? Individually, they could do little or 
nothing. Collectively, they could be powerful, but are they? 


To individual high schools and colleges we address this edi- 
torial. Perhaps it is well for you that our Catholic educa- 
tional associations have not become interested in the solu- 
tion of the credit problem. We would suggest that you set up 
for yourselves definite requirements to be met by all Catholic 
students. State these requirements in terms of qualities and 
learning achievements. At least, outline informal standards 
whereby you can evaluate achievement. Let students dis- 
cover that your institution is more than Catholic in name, 
that it offers more than pep sessions in Religion. As a maga- 
zine devoted to religious instruction we would suggest for 
one of the items of evaluation comprehensive examinations 
to be administered during each year of the high school and 
college period. We are recommending more than a true-false, 


best-answer type of examination. While these devices have 
their contribution to make to any testing program they are 
inadequate when used by themselves. Opportunity should 
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be given to the student to write himself clear-headed on 
salient topics. Furthermore, these topics should be selected 
in terms of their importance and applicability to Catholic 
living. 

The JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION would be most 
interested in learning the names and practices of those insti- 
tutions that have requirements similar to those outlined 
above, with the added requirement that students do not 
receive high school certificates or college degrees until their 
achievement in the department of Religion can be described 
as satisfactory. 


A RESEARCH PROBLEM 


At intervals graduate students from various sections of the 
country write to the Editorial Office of this JouRNAL asking 
for thesis suggestions. These persons are all interested in 
problems pertaining to Religion. Through some oversight, 
in the lists of topics we have suggested, we never mentioned 
the following. We believe, however, it is most important and 
would like to see it investigated. Indeed, we would be happy 
to cooperate with persons who would study this question in 
different parts of the country. 

More and more we are conscious of the needs of the Catho- 
lic boy and Catholic girl in the public high school. If the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is going to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to the religious education of these youth 
their particular problems must be identified objectively. We 
would suggest that interested persons in a variety of geo- 
graphic and economic situations throughout the country 
investigate at least one phase of this problem. We might 
state the problem in this way: “The determination of spe- 
cific topics in a public high school program that challenge 
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Catholic youth either because of their explicit or implicit 
relationship to Catholic thought.” One investigator might 
handle the question from the standpoint of the teaching of 
the sciences, another from the viewpoint of the social studies 
and a third with literature as its basis. Without doubt, 
Catholic teachers in public high schools would cooperate 
with these studies, while boys and girls who attended a 
Catholic elementary school for eight years but who are at 
present enrolled in a public high school would be in a posi- 
tion to contribute valuable information to this study. 


THE FRESHMAN RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST 


The Reverend William Cunningham, C.S.C., chairman of 
the Religion Placement Test committee, with headquarters 
at the University of Notre Dame, recently announced that it 
is the hope of the committee that a new test will be ready for 


distribution before the opening of school in September. Sev- 
eral months ago each of the schools cooperating in the 1936 
study received a report showing student performance of the 
entire group, classified according to institutions and with 
reference to the number of years spent in Catholic element- 
ary and high schools, together with tables giving distribu- 
tion of high scores, low scores, ranges and medians, as well 
as other data, i.e., medians of men’s, women’s and co-edu- 
cational institutions. 

One of the most interesting items brought out by Father 
Cunningham in this recent report indicates that 

“Catholic high school training in religion is of special value 
(median, 88.35) in contrast with elementary school training 
(median, 74.32). There are two facts which should be kept in mind, 
however, in interpreting this rather significant difference in 


medians, 14.03; first, the greater maturity of those students receiv- 
ing their religious training in high schools with none in elementary 
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schools, and second, the fact that students with no training in 
Catholic high schools had four years in which to forget what they 
had learned in eight years of Catholic elementary school training.” 


We quote the following as another interesting item from 
Father Cunningham’s report: 


“In Table IV giving the medians of colleges for men, for women 
and the coeducational institutions, excluding the top score in the 
men’s colleges (which was a group of religious), eight women’s 
colleges have higher medians than the highest median of the men’s 
group. Possibly the following is part explanation of this: Accord- 
ing to the 1936 report of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
on freshman enrollments, 49.4% of the men and 35.4% of the 
women entering Catholic Colleges in September, 1934, as fresh- 
men, were from public high schools. If the same percentage held 
for the school year opening in September, 1936, this greater per- 
centage of freshmen from public high schools undoubtedly played 
a part in lowering the medians of the men’s colleges. Next year 
we plan to study the performance of those freshmen in the men’s 
college with twelve years of training in Catholic schools in contrast 
with the same group of freshmen in the women’s colleges.” 


The Religion Placement Test study has received splendid 
cooperation during the past two years. We wish for it one 
hundred percent cooperation from the Catholic colleges in 
the United States. 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The year 1937 began most propitiously for the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine in America. On the feast of the 
Holy Family, 1937, His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, called the attention of the clergy 
and laity of New York to the work of the Confraternity in 
the following words: 


In accordance with the Degree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, together with the prescriptions of the Code of Canon 
Law, and the Encyclical on Bducation by our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, I hereby direct as a grave obligation the erection of The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in every parish of the Arch- 
diocese of New York. 
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We can think of no greater contribution to Catholic and 
American life than the fulfillment of Cardinal Hayes’ direc- 
tions to his clergy and people. 

In the same month as His Eminence, the Cardinal of New 
York, addressed his pastoral on the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine to the clergy and laity of the archdiocese of 
New York, there met in Toronto, under the patronage of 
Most Rev. James C. McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto, an 
archdiocesan convention of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. The Confraternity in Canada has the same objec- 
tives as the Confraternity in this country: (1) The religious 
training of Catholic elementary school children not attend- 
ing Catholic schools, in instruction classes during the school 
year, and in vacation schools. (2) The religious instruction 
of Catholic youths of high-school age not attending Catholic 
schools, in suitable study-clubs, and by other successful 
methods. (3) The religious study clubs for adult groups; 
inquiry classes for non-Catholics. (4) The religious edu- 
cation of children by parents in the home. The convention 
in Toronto, attended by bishops from all the neighboring 
dioceses, was a glorious manifestation of Canada’s interest in 
the work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Without doubt, our readers will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that the next Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine in the United States will be 
held in St. Louis, October 9-12, under the patronage of His 
Excellency, Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D., Archbishop 
of St. Louis. His Excellency, Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann 
of St. Louis, is chairman of local arrangements. 





RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE* 


REVEREND JOHN F. O’HARA, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


People may be divided into two great classes according 
to the way they look at life. The philosophers of naturalism 
regard life in this visible world as the only life with which 
we need concern ourselves. The philosophers of superna- 
turalism call this life merely a preparation for another life. 

We need not consider now the infinity of subdivisions of 
these two schools of thought. Whether the naturalist calls 
this the best possible world or the worst, his concern stops 
at the grave. Whether he denies or merely doubts the exist- 
ence of the soul or its immortality, the effect is the same. The 
line of cleavage I want to indicate is the line that separates 
naturalism and supernaturalism, for the problem I am asked 
to discuss involves the diverse mental and moral attitudes 


towards citizenship which arise from these two modes of 
thought. 


The sense of responsibility may be taken as a test of 
citizenship. To whom does the citizen acknowledge responsi- 
bility? To himself alone? The individualist, in his crudest 
moments, is his own lawmaker, his own judge. To himself 
and his neighbor? With the possible exception of certain 
criminal elements in our population, all American citizens 
acknowledge some obligation to society—to parents, to at 
least certain classes of their fellow-citizens, to units of gov- 


*This address was presented by Father O’Hara, president of the 
University of Notre Dame, in Louisville, on Wednesday, March 31, 


1937, at the banquet of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. 
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ernment. To what other authority do men voluntarily sub- 
mit? Those who follow a philosophy of supernaturalism, 
religious men, show in their lives, to at least some degree, a 
sense of responsibility to themselves, to their neighbor, and to 
God. They acknowledge God as their Creator and their last 
end; they see Him as the Author of rights, of their own and 
of their neighbor’s rights: their actions towards themselves 
and towards their neighbor are conditioned by their attitude 
towards God, an attitude perhaps of fear, perhaps of love, 
probably of both. 


To make these considerations more concrete, let me 
borrow from Father Hull a statement of two parallel scales 
of motives, one in the natural, the other in the supernatural 
order. Father Hull indicates that the natural man, when 
faced with a moral problem, may be assisted to good conduct 
by one or more of the following motives: 


1. Love of virtue for itself; 

2. Considerations of self respect and family honor; 
3. Prudent regard for social or financial security; 

4. Pure and simple fear of the police. 


The supernatural man has all of these motives at his dis- 
posal, and has, in addition, four analogous motives that lie 
in the supernatural order. These are: 


1. Love of God for Himself because He is all-good; 
2. Considerations of gratitude to God for His favors; 
3. The ambition to enjoy heaven; 
4. The unadulterated fear of hell. 


Now, two good reasons are better than one, and eight are 
better than four. We may say also that the higher the motive 
the purer the conduct. But in dealing with mankind we 
must be realistic enough to recognize that not all men re- 
spond to higher motives, and that relatively few respond to 
the highest motives. We know that in the supernatural 
order there are more men moved by the fear of hell than 
by the pure love of God. Similarly, we must acknowledge 
that men who have cast off supernatural motives and natural 
love of virtue, who have broken family ties and have even 
lost concern for social position, may still have a salutary 
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fear of life imprisonment or capital punishment. We must, 
therefore, despise no motive that can assist the weak to any 
measure of civic virtue; but for the promotion of such 
virtue in its nobler degrees, we must inculcate in every way 
possible the highest motives to which a man may respond. 

What position, then, should religion occupy in American 
life? 

For the benefit of our separated brethren, most of whom 
are as concerned as we are about social and civic virtue, 
let us go for advice to George Washington rather than to St. 
Thomas Aquinas. It is beside the point that St. Thomas, 
through Bellarmine, laid down the principles of political 
liberty that are embodied in our Constitution. George 
Washington may enter where St. Thomas still knocks in 
vain. 

When Washington announced to the American people 
that he would not accept a third term as President, he saw 
fit to give them, in a Farewell Address, the mature fruit of 
his observations on political felicity. In solemn and sincere 
words, he told us that “morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government,” and that there is no national morality 
without religion. Analysis of his advice yields the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Religion and morality are indispensible supports of 
political prosperity; 

2. No man is a patriot who attempts to subvert religion 
and morality: 

3. There is no security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice; 

4. Reason and experience show that religion is essential 
to national morality. 


For George Washington, then, religion meant national 
security; its absence meant insecurity. For Washington, 
the mutual trust essential to democracy depends in its final 
analysis upon the religious obligation underlying the oath. 
For Washington, the enemy of religion was the enemy of 
popular government. 
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In what measure, we may ask, have we heeded Washing- 
ton’s advice? The answer, I am sorry to say, is not reassur- 
ing. The hold of religion on the American people has declined 
rapidly, especially since the turn of the century. And the 
cost of crime has mounted in proportion as religion has de- 
clined. From various sources we learn that probably not 
over forty per cent of our population has any religious affilia- 
tion; and while the proportion of our citizens who have a 
belief in God and in the supernatural life, is, I am convinced, 
much higher than forty per cent, the appalling lack of reli- 
gious instruction in the lives of even religious people outside 
the Catholic Church, is wearing religious conviction thinner 
and thinner. At the turn of the century the great mass of 
Protestants, of whatever denomination, held in common with 
Catholics the great fundamental truths of Christianity. They 
believed in the existence of God and of the supernatural 
life, the immortality of the soul, the divine authority be- 
hind the Ten Commandments, the existence of grace, the 
efficacy of prayer, the reality of heaven and hell; they ac- 
cepted the historical proofs of the Divinity of Christ and 
the consequent divine authority of Christ’s teachings. 

That was at the beginning of the century. In 1907, our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius X, found it necessary to point out 
the existence of a fundamental, insidious heresy, to which 
he gave the name of modernism. Driven from cover by the 
decisive action of Pope Pius, such modernists as there were 
within the Catholic fold could no longer bore from within; 
but in the Protestant denominations, which lacked the cen- 
tral teaching and ruling authority of the Catholic Church, 
the infiltration went on at an alarming pace, until at the 
present time more than half of the Protestant clergymen 
in this country, if we are to credit numerous partial surveys 
made by them within their own membership, deny one or 
more, or perhaps all, of the fundamental truths of Christian- 
ity which I have listed as the common beliefs of Catholics 
and Protestants forty years ago. 

What remains of Christianity when the supernatural is 
removed? After looking over numerous bleached skeletons, 
I am not sure that I know. Christ affirmed His Divinity un- 
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der oath and gave His life to support His word. While 
as a Teacher of natural morality Christ had no peer, why 
follow Him if He lied about His divinity? The sanction 
He proposed for His law was the supernatural sanction of 
heaven and hell. I am not prepared to believe that by per- 
sonifying humanity and clothing it with the purple robe of 
sentimentality the apostles could have turned the dissolute 
pagans of Rome into saints and martyrs; so neither do I 
expect the gunmen, the racketeers, the adulterers, and the 
extortioners of today to rally to the call of Social Service— 
even with a capital S. They want their S to have a per- 
pendicular mark through it. 

No, Washington was right. He made due allowance for 
the natural virtue of a certain class of citizens whose conduct 
is guided by lofty principles outside the usual channels of 
grace, but he regarded them as exceptional. He said: “Let 
us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

To get quickly to the heart of the problem, let us face the 
fact that the removal of supernatural motives for good con- 
duct constitutes today a direct peril to American life. For 
to many people, fear of the police is the only deterrent from 
crime. And we must face the further ugly fact that the aver- 
age age of our criminal element is lower than ever before. 
One-seventh of our criminals are below voting age; more 
than 700,000 of our youth of 21 or less have been appre- 
hended for some type of law infraction. 


Is fear of the police effective? Apparently not. Between 
corruption on the one hand and humanitarian sentimentalism 
on the other, the criminal decides to take a chance. In a 
recent address to the students of the University of Notre 
Dame, the exceptionally able Director of the Bureau of 
Federal Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover, declared: 


We are amazed to learn that there is no such thing as a life 
prisoner but that the average man who receives a life sentence stays 
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only about ten years behind bars and, even then, may be granted the 
benefits of the radio, of the daily newspaper, of what magazines he 
may desire. He may have the latest movies, baseball, handball, 
basketball, and football, and any other amusement which oversym- 
pathetic and sob-sister wardens or prison boards may contrive in 
order that he may better enjoy his stay behind bars. Many an 
honest man during the terrible hardships of the depression, which, 
fortunately, is lifting its weight from our shoulders, suffered far 
more in his desire to remain a decent citizen of worth and integrity 
than those cowards who could not stand adversity and who scuttled 
into some of our prisons that they might take advantage of the 
amusements, the fine food, the sound of orchestras, the lilt of the 
radio, the latest news morning and evening in hand decorated cells, 
the doors of which remained open, with name plates to designate 
their places of abode. 

So much for the criminal fringe. Short of criminality, 
there are many signs of a weakened moral fabric which 
wrecks souls today and breeds criminals tomorrow. In ex- 
clusion of religious principle, homes are broken by divorce 
and made childless by birth control. The popular taste in 
reading and entertainment is decadent. Respect for prop- 
erty, for reputation, for truth, for authority, is seriously 
weakened. And, as the Holy Father has just pointed out 
in a notable encyclical, people who have discarded the super- 
natural have been ensnared by “the false ideal of justice 
and equality which communism has held out to the masses, 
promising the alleviation of many undeniable abuses and 
the improvement of the condition of the poor workingman.” 


What is the responsibility of Catholic educators towards 
this national menace. We have an opportunity and a duty. 
The vast majority of young people who receive any inten- 
sive and formal religious instruction are under our care. 
Some eight per cent of the young people of school age in 
this country attend Catholic schools. Another twelve per 
cent come under our teaching in church and Sunday school. 
Of the remaining eighty per cent, less than a sixth receive 
any Sunday school instruction under Protestant auspices, 
and Protestant leaders generally deplore the inadequacy of 
most of the instruction that is given. Only Catholics and 
Jews, and to a lesser extent Lutherans, make extensive pro- 
vision for weekday instruction; and family teaching of 
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religion is neglected entirely in more than half of the homes 
of America. 

Our duty, then, is to intensify our efforts with those chil- 
dren who come under our spiritual care; our opporunity is 
to make these children realize that they must act as a leaven 
through which the supernatural can be restored to American 
life. 

Many of you will recall that in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the World War there was industrial unrest similar to 
that through which we are passing now. Communists, under 
direct orders from Moscow, wormed their way into councils 
of labor. In the steel strike, the general railroad strike, and 
the coal strikes of those years, Russian leaders thought they 
saw an opportunity to throw this country into bloody rev- 
olution. These communists are credited with the massacre 
at Herrin, Illinois, but they failed in their attempt to seize 
control of organized labor. 

In 1920, shortly after the steel strike, I chanced to call at 
the New York office of a large corporation for a visit with 
the welfare director. He told me an interesting story. “I 
have just returned,” he said, “from a visit to one of our large 
subsidiary plants. The president welcomed me, and said 
that he wanted my advice on something. He told me that 
the pastor of the Catholic parish nearest the plant had called 
that morning to solicit a donation for a parochial school he 
planned to build. ‘Now, this priest is all right,’ said the presi- 
dent; ‘he is a good friend of ours and a good man, but I 
stand for the little red schoolhouse every time. That’s 
Americanism.’ ” 

The welfare director smiled at the president, and then re- 
plied: ‘You don’t want advice. Your mind is made up. But 
I am going to give you some advice, for I see you need it. 
I am going to base my proposition on one test. You have a 
good many Catholics in your plant. I know many of them. I 
worked with them years ago. If you can find one of these 
men who is disloyal, who neglects his work, who is a bad 
citizen, I will withdraw my proposition. But you won’t. I 
will tell you why. Those men have gone to Catholic schools. 
The good Sisters have taught those little boys that it is a sin 
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to take a good day’s pay without a good day’s work in re- 
turn, that it is just as wrong to neglect their work or to 
injure the company’s property as it is to take money out 
of the cash register. The Sisters have taught the little 
girls that they must be honest and clean and upright, that 
they must grow up to be good wives and good mothers. If 
you are smart, if you are looking out for the future of the 
corporation, you will write out a check for five thousand dol- 
lars and give it to the priest for his school.” 


Two years later I called again at that office. As I entered 
I was hailed by my old friend, who said: ‘You are just in 
time. I want you to hear what this bird has to say.” 


I glanced at the visitor, and saw that he wore the symbol 
of a prominent fraternal organization. Without further pre- 
liminaries, my friend went on: “This man was just saying 
that the Catholic Church is the only spiritual force for law 
and order in this country.” 

In the spirit of the occasion, I replied in kind: “Is he just 
finding that out? We’ve known that for a long time.” 

The stranger then spoke in his own behalf: “I didn’t put 
it just that way. I said that the Catholic Church and the 
Masons are the only large organizations in this country that 
have any effective program against bolshevism.” 

I replied: “More power to you. If you men can help in 
the work we have been doing for the last nineteen hundred 
years, we will be very glad. We have been fighting too much 
alone.” 

Here, then, is the task of Catholic education in America— 
to restore the supernatural to American life. Long ago our 
Catholic forebears accepted the commission to protect the 
faith of Catholics by parochial schools financed through 
self-imposed taxation. Patriotic considerations now move us 
to enlarge the field of our work—to make our students more 
conscious of the part they must henceforth play in spiritual- 
izing a country that is slipping into paganism. Weak-kneed 
Catholicism cannot do this work. There are still too many 
of our people who are ashamed of their religion, who through 
fear of losing a job or in order to gain social prestige miss 
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Mass on Sunday or otherwise compromise their religious 
principles. No Catholic should ever have an inferiority com- 
plex regarding his religion. The glories of the Catholic 
Church should be known to every Catholic; our pupils must 
become thoroughly aware of the contributions of the Church 
to civilization and the refinement of culture, to the arts, to 
the science of government. They must know of the long fight 
the Church has waged for personal liberty. They must be 
made to realize that today only the Catholic Church teaches 
a complete philosophy of personal liberty, which is based on 
the need of the soul for freedom in its search for God. 


A prayer book which no Catholic should leave unread is The 
Priest's Ritual, a small black book purchasable for a small sum at 
any Catholic store. The name Priest's Ritual (it is called now The 
Priest’s New Ritual to indicate a revised edition) is a misnomer. 
True it is used by the priest, but it is used on the laity. It is unthink- 
able, yet probably in ninety cases out of a hundred true, that people 
should get baptized, married, annointed, viaticumed, and even per- 
haps buried, without ever once having read the prayers which the 
priest says for them on these occasions. An intelligent attendance 
at the administration of the Sacraments, baptisms and marriages 
particularly, is impossible to one who does not know what is being 
said in the liturgical prayers. That is why guests and friends, and 
even often the participants themselves, look so stupid and bewildered 
while these rites are going on. I wonder how many wives have ever 
read the beautiful prayer for the bride said over them during the 
Canon at a Nuptial Mass. It is one of the most moving prayers 
uttered by the Church. No bride could ever know what is being 
said for her at this most sacred moment in the Nuptial Mass with- 
out being haunted for the rest of her married life by the majesty 
and excellence of her Sacrament. Every Catholic should have in 
his home The Priest’s New Ritual, should read it for instruction, 
and use it to accompany in spirit the prayer of the priest while the 
Sacraments are being administered to him or one of his household. 
Forget the fact that the ritual is called “Priest’s.” The recipients 
of the prayers contained in it are the laity. And the laity ought to 
know well how the Sacraments are administered. 

Given in section called “Comment,” America, Vol. I-VI, No. 15 
(January 16, 1937) p. 339. 





THE MAN FROM THE CLOISTER 


ANTHONY G. J. VAN BEERSUM 
The Saint Paul Seminary 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


While browsing in the exhibit of The International Col- 
lection of Catechetical Works permanently located at the 
Saint Paul Seminary, Saint Paul, Minnesota, I wondered 
whether the country of my forbears, the land of dykes and 
windmills, tulips and hyacinths, was represented. To my 
great joy, Father Bandas, the collector, had procured, if not 
a complete selection, at least a very representative one. 

One author there was whose name appeared more fre- 
quently by far than any other. This aroused my curiosity. 
Evidently he was some one to be reckoned with. Further 
investigation proved that to be true. Every one of his works, 
published within the last fifteen years, had gone through as 
many as twenty or more reprints, a sure sign of his popu- 
larity. The name of the author intrigued me as well. B. C. 
Kloostermans, was this his real name or a nom de plume; 
was he a layman, priest, diocesan or religious? A search of 
the Catholic Who’s Who and kindred volumes gave me no 
information. What to do to satisfy my curiosity? I did. I 
wrote to his publishers in Holland. My inquiry brought a 
prompt and most gracious reply from none other than the 
director of the company himself. 

His letter was most interesting. It informed me that B. C. 
Kloostermans is a religious, a Brother Cyprian, member of 
the Congregation of Our Lady of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, an organization devoted to the education of youth. Our 
humble author hides his identity under the appropriate pseu- 
donym of Kloostermans—a man from the cloister. Born in 
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1866, he joined the brotherhood at an early age and later 
devoted many years to teaching in the grade, secondary and 
normal schools of Holland. In later life, when he became 
afflicted with ear trouble, he devotes his time and gives of 
his ripe experience in writing catechetical readers. Recently 
Brother Cyprian was chosen by the Hierarchy of the Nether- 
lands, as a member of a board commissioned to prepare the 
new Catechism for the dioceses of Holland. This singular 
recognition and the popularity of his works are proof enough 
of his contributions to Catholic education. His varied experi- 
ence as a teacher eminently qualified him for this work. 

As I examined each of his volumes, I could not help but 
marvel at Kloostermans’ vicarious pedagogical ability. He 
seems capable of adapting himself to the mentality of all, 
whether they be the youngsters of the lower grades or the 
adolescent high school students. What is more remarkable, 
his books make interesting as well as instructive reading for 
adults. It is really amazing how much allied information is 
gathered around his Biblical stories. This is particularly 
true of the books written for the upper grades and high 
school. Several would serve admirably for our present day 
study clubs. 

The purpose of the author, so he writes, is first of all to 
supplement the secular reading of the school curriculum and, 
secondly, to aid the classes in religion. Accordingly he con- 
fines himself to the Bible and gathers his material from the 
Old and New Testaments. There he finds an everflowing 
spring of spiritual food, food for all, from childhood to ma- 
turity. A raconteur of great merit, he holds the interest of 
the reader by making his characters live the story, and as it 
progresses the moral becomes self-evident. 

It is difficult to say just what particular method the 
Brother employs. A good teacher, he makes use of every 
device to bring his lessons home. It might best be summed 
up by saying that he uses the popular method, the method 
which adapts itself to the mentality of the students and is 
at the same time both cumulative and progressive. It is much 
like the method of the Divine Teacher Himself. Slowly, 
little by little, the profound truths of our holy religion are 
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made known, they unfold gradually till they blossom forth 
in all their grandeur to leave a lasting impression. 


Appropriate and informative pictures, often page size, 
drawn by the able artist Robert Graafland, beautifully illus- 
trate every story. Thus the child is enabled to visualize the 
topic at a glance. Much credit is due to the publishers’ who 
left nothing undone, in material and workmanship, to make 
the reading easy as well as attractive. The prices, too, are 
most reasonable and within the reach of most everyone. 

In an article of limited length such as this, it is out of the 
question to treat each little volume in particular. However, 
it may serve a useful purpose to speak of a few in order to 
give an idea of the procedure of the author. He begins his 
series of Biblical readers with three volumes, entitled Our 
Model,’ for use in the second grade. These treat of the hid- 
den, the public life, the passion, resurrection, and ascension 
of the Divine Model. The topics chosen for each of these 
volumes are as follows: 


Volume I. The Hidden Life. 
About God and Heaven. 
Our first parents are disobedient. 
What the angel told Mary. 
Paying a visit to Elizabeth. 
Mary and Joseph have to make a trip. 
Mary and Joseph are forced to sleep in a stable. 
Little Jesus comes upon earth. 
The shepherds come to visit Jesus. 
Mary and Joseph bring the child Jesus to the temple. 
The flight into Egypt. 
On the way there. 
In Egypt. 
At Nazareth. 
Jesus may go along to Jerusalem and remains behind. 
Our Model—A prayerful poem. 


Volume II. The Public Life. 


Saint John the Baptist. 
The Apostles. 


*L.C.G. Malmberg’s Hertogenbosch, Holland. The average price of each 
reader is about thirty-five cents U. S. 
?Ons Voorbeeld, 1918. 
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Jesus changes water into wine. 

Jesus chases the irreverent shopkeepers from the temple. 
The miraculous draught of fishes. 

Jesus performs another great miracle. 

Jesus brings a dead boy back to life. 

Jesus calms the storm. 

Jesus feeds more than 5,000 with 5 loaves and 2 fishes. 
The Friend of children. 

How Jesus preached. 

On Mount Thabor. 

Jesus brings Lazarus back to life again. 

The blind beggar. 

Jesus teaches us how to pray. 

Our Model—A prayerful poem. 


Volume III. The Passion, Resurrection and Ascension. 
The entry into Jerusalem. 
Judas the betrayer. 
The Last Supper. 
Jesus in the Garden of Olives. 
Soldiers take Jesus prisoner. 
Jesus is condemned to death. 
Saint Peter swears he does not know Jesus. 
Jesus before Pilate and Herod. 
What Pilate did to Jesus. 
The Way of the Cross. 
Jesus on the cross. 
Jesus is buried. 
Jesus rises from the grave. 
Jesus makes Saint Peter pope and returns to Heaven. 
Our Model—A prayerful poem. 


For the children of the third grade, Kloostermans reviews 
the outstanding events narrated in the second year, but in 
a more detailed manner. Other stories are added, so that, as 
the author says, Jesus may be brought just a bit closer to the 
little ones, and cause Him to live in their hearts forever. 
Jesus of Nazareth is the title of these three volumes. The 
language, though simple, is less so than in the previous year. 
There is no repetition of the same pictures. Others just as 
instructive and attractive take their place. In the third year 
he introduces the children to The Old Testament.’ The 
topics chosen for the two volumes are as follows: 


* Het Oude Verbond, 1924. 
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Volume I. 


God creates heaven and earth. 

The bad angels are punished. 

God brings Adam into Paradise. 
The first sin and its punishment. 
Cain and Abel. 

The Deluge. 

Noe and the Ark. 

Abraham and Isaac. 

Esau and Jacob. 

Joseph. 

Joseph is sold by his brothers. 
Joseph in Egypt. 

Joseph made Governor by the King. 
The brothers of Joseph visit Egypt. 
Second journey to Egypt. 

Once again Jacob sees his son Joseph. 
The holy man Job. 


Volume II. 
A basket hidden in the reeds. 
Moses has to save his people. 
He meets the King. 
How God protected His people. 
In the desert. 
Samuel. 
Noemi and Ruth. 
The first king. 
Young David is appointed king. 
David and Goliath. 
King David. 
King Solomon. 
Elias. 
Elizeus. 
Jonas. 
Tobias. 
Daniel. 


In order to give some idea just how the author tells his 
stories, it may be helpful to attempt rendering a part of one 
of these in our own language. It stands to reason that in 
almost any translation the original suffers to some degree. 
He begins the first volume of The Old Testament in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Long, long ago there wasn’t anybody except God. 
He had always lived. 
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And He will live forever, for He is eternal. 

But God did not want to remain alone. 

So He willed to create angels and men. 

But these had to live somewhere. 

So God created heaven and earth. 

Heaven was for the angels, and the earth for men. 


When God had created the earth it was as yet all dark. 
God did not want that, so He said: “Let there be light.” 
And light there was. 

God saw the light was a good thing. 

But there had to be some darkness too. 

For men would have to have some sleep. 

So darkness came and God called it night. 

But the light He called day. Ete. 


As I mentioned before, in repeating these stories in suc- 
ceeding classes, his language, treatment, etc., is adapted to 
the mentality and capabilities of the class of students for 
whom he is writing. For the fourth grade Kloostermans 
treats of The Savior’ in two volumes, and God’s People’ in 
three. The Redeemer,’ The Apostles,’ The Sunday Gospels, 
and The Liturgical Year’ follow for the remaining grades. By 
this time the well-rounded course has prepared the students 
for a more detailed and comprehensive study of the Bible in 
the high school. 


Three volumes, The History of the New Testament,'® The 
History of the Apostles, and The History of the Old Testa- 
ment,'* in which Very Reverend Dr. Sloet collaborated, form 
the studies prepared for the secondary schools. Thus is com- 


pleted an extensive course in religion, leaving little, if any- 
thing to be desired. 


“De Zaligmaker, two volumes, 1925. 

° Gods Volk, three volumes, 1924. 

* De Verlosser, three volumes, 1925. 

* De Apostelen, one volume, 1926. 

* De Zondags Evangelién, two volumes, 1929. 

* Het Kerkelyke Jaar, one volume, 1927. 

* De Geschiedenis van het Nieuwe Testament, 1925. Price $0.95. 
™ De Geschiedenis van de Apostelen, 1926. Price $0.95. 

* De Geschiedenis van het Oude Testament, 1926. Price $0.95. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


NOTES ON SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


TRANSLATED BY CARL A. MEIER 
St. Paul Seminary 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Eprtor’s Note: We believe priest-readers of the JourNaAL will be particu- 
larly interested in the following extracts from the French work of Canon 
Burger, a Predicateur des Enfants, Premiere Serie, Sinite Parvulos Sermons 
pour la messe des enfants, par le chanoine T. Burger. Traduit de Allemand 
par L’Abbe Marcel Grandclaudon, Editions Salvator, Mulhouse (Haut Rhin), 
Porte du Miroir, 1935. Mr. Meier made this translation under the direction of 
Father Bandas, who assembled an International Catechetical Exhibit while in 
Kurope last summer. The exhibit, now at St. Paul Seminary, was shown at 
the Catechetical Convention in New York in October, 1936. 

“Must the parish priest, especially in the cities, give spe- 
cial sermons to the children at their special Mass? Is the 
Catechism class sufficient to take the place of such preach- 
ing? The answer lies in these words of Abbe Kessler: ‘There 
should never be a children’s Mass without a sermon espe- 
cially prepared for the children. It would be better not to 
give a sermon at one of the other Masses than to omit the 
one at the children’s Mass! (Klerusblatt, 1926, 542)’” (p. 
7-8). 

“But is not the Catechism the most suitable form adapted 
to the mentality of the child for the transmission of the word 
of God? Should not sermons for children follow the same 
rules which regulate the Catechism lesson? No! Although 
the Catechism lesson and the sermon have many things in 
common, they are, nevertheless, two quite distinct methods 
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of presenting the Divine message. Assuredly both are based 
on the gospel, but the sermon is necessarily limited by the 
circumstances of time and place’. (p. 8.) 


“Tt is not necessary, during the course of the week’s Cate- 
chism lessons, for the teacher to mention or explain the sub- 
ject chosen for next Sunday’s sermon. The preacher, in his 
sermon, must utilize the important psychological factor of 
surprise from the very beginning, and he must maintain this 
interest of his auditors to the end. One effective way to 
achieve this, is to have the teacher of Monday quiz the chil- 
dren on the sermon which they heard the day before. When 
the children realize that their teacher will review the sermon 
in class, they will consequently listen more intently; they 
will probably discuss it among themselves, or with their 
brothers and sisters or even with their parents. In this way, 
the seeds of the Word of God will penetrate more deeply in 
their hearts and minds.” (pp. 9-10.) 


“These sermons for children must be so constructed, 
worded, and presented in such a manner that they can easily 
be fixed in the memory. The result is most surely obtained 
by appealing to the imagination, which, in children, is the 
predominant intellectual faculty. The preacher must exclude 
all purely abstract ideas on the one hand, and must have 
recourse on the other hand to all those means which are able 
to stir up the imagination. By such means, he can easily 
explain and make clear to the children, the various spiritual 
matters which are treated in the sermon.” (p. 10.) 


“Historical facts and events, stories, legends, riddles, inci- 
dents in the lives of saints and famous characters, etc., can 
be utilized in inciting and maintaining interest in the ser- 
mon. However, the preacher naturally must use a wise 
choice of such, in order to remain discreetly within those 
limits which are demanded of a preacher in the House of 
God. With such concrete materials at hand, the preacher can 
follow that psychological method of presentation, which is 
called the Munich Method, such as is used in the Catechism 


lesson, that is, grouping all the parts of his sermon under one 
main or central idea.” (p. 11.) 
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“The purpose of the preacher is above all a moral one. He 
proposes to help the children in overcoming their habitual 
faults characteristic of their age, and to lead them on to the 
practice of virtue. The sermon thus is directed primarily to 
the faculty of the will.” (p. 11.) 


“How long should such a sermon last? Generally speaking 
the briefer it is the better, because short sermons are prob- 
ably more faithful to the central idea of the sermon. They 
should not surpass ten minutes in length. If the sermon be 
of a longer duration, the children will become restless and 
impatient, and will begin to ask themselves: ‘When will he 
say Amen!” (p. 11.) 

“Children’s Masses are attended not only by the children, 
but also by the adults, who, too, will listen intently. . 
These grown-ups will certainly derive profit from the ser- 
mon... . Of course the primary objective of the children’s 
Mass and sermon is the children themselves. But often in a 
secondary proposition, the preacher can easily address him- 
self to the adults. Moreover, if the Liturgy follows the axiom 
lex supplicandi—lex credendi, the adults will not leave the 


caurch without gaining some profit for their own spiritual 
tre, even though the sermon has not been directly intended 
“or them.” (p. 13.) 





THE TEACHER AND THE PROBLEM CHILD 


SISTER MARY, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 


A crowd had gathered, so a legend goes, about the decom- 
posing body of a little dog exposed in one of the narrow 
streets of Palestine. “(How disgusting,” said one. “Why is 
it left here?”, remarked another. A young man of perhaps 
eighteen years paused a moment as he passed by. “What 
beautiful little teeth it has,” was his comment as he passed 
on. “Who is that young man, who can see beauty even in 
so ugly an object as this?”’ And the answer was given, “They 
call him Jesus. He is the son of Joseph, the carpenter of 
Nazareth.” 

Such was the sensibility of Jesus! How shall we analyze 
it? Shall we speak of it as His adamantine strength coupled 
with His maternal tenderness; or shall we interpret it as His 
strict justice tempered by His compassionate sympathy; or 
may we designate it as His invincible hatred of evil which 
reduced that evil by a mere glance to the nothingness which 
is its nature, intensifying His warm love of the good. In 
other noble men it is comparatively easy to identify any 
character quality which they possess in an eminent degree. 
They are as it were prisms through which the colours of 
light are disintegrated. In our divine Lord it is different. 
That which looks like a particular quality is lost in the great 
white light of His personality—that light which makes us 
exclaim, as we look at any of His human acts, “O eternal 
Sun of Glory!” 


As our point of view in this article is that of the teacher, 
whether by teacher we mean the more or less formal instruc- 
tor of the classroom or the infinitely more important teacher 
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in the home, our consideration of certain fundamental princi- 
ples of psychology find equal application. Our Lord is, of 
course, the great model of all teachers. You know, too, from 
the enumeration of the Spiritual Works of Mercy, that 
teaching is a spiritual work. Therefore, the true teacher must 
be a spiritual person, spiritually trained. This applies to 
teachers universally considered, and not merely to religious 
who are teachers. One of the great failures in the field of 
pedagogical appreciation in this day of ours, is the neglect 
of, or rather the indifference to, this matter of the spiritual 
training of the teacher. She must be a normal graduate, then 
an A.B., then an M.A., but with it she may have a heart of 
flint and be wholly incapable, as Scripture puts it, of “think- 
ing in her heart.” You know the product of that condition: 
“With desolation in the whole land made desolate.” The 
man or woman who has lived superficially, who has evaded 
life’s problems, who has shirked life’s responsibilities, is not 
fit to come in contact with, much less to attempt to train, a 
child. This, then, is the first great psychological principle 
for one who would be a teacher: live,—remembering that 
“not on bread alone doth man live.” 


Let us look more closely at the meaning of this living of 
the spiritual man, the living which will fit him spiritually for 
the work of teaching. The normal effect of the experience of 
living should be to make a soul humble. Actually, the most 
common occurrence of everyday life is the difficulty, the 
problem which must be met. The native impulse is to react 
to a difficulty by anger. Anger may appear in any degree, 
of course. Now this anger is based upon our inherent pride 
which tends from earliest infancy to dominate the world. 
It is the work of education, using the term in the broadest 
sense, to mean character training or development of person- 
ality, to teach the individual to harness this tendency to 
dominate the world in such a way that he may bring to har- 
monious fruition the perfection of his capabilities and save 
his soul as a saint. We distinguish three periods or stages 
in this development: 1. infancy, birth to 3 years, in which 
the powers are brought into harmony with the physical world 
in which the individual finds himself; 2. childhood, 3 to 12 
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years, in which the powers are brought into harmony with 
the world of ideals; 3. adolescence, 12 to maturity, in which 
the powers are brought into harmony with the laws of group 
life. The self, the ego, battles for the preservation of its 
domination. In every individual it succeeds to some extent, 
in resisting adjustment to the laws governing development 
in each of these stages. The extent to which the ego is suc- 
cessful in refusing to adjust itself marks the extent of the 
subject’s psychological immaturity. Obstacles, with con- 
flict ensuing, characterize normal human life throughout all 
of its years. The conduct of the battle, the conformity of the 
ego to the laws which govern life in the physical order, in 
the intellectual, moral and religious order, and in the social 
order is the measure of the individual’s progress towards 
maturity or perfection. As we have indicated, the native or 
impulsive reaction to an obstacle is anger, the child of native 
pride. But anger does not solve the problem; nor does it 
remove the obstacle. One would suppose that intelligent 
creatures would realize this fact and turn to a rational 
solution. Instead we find, and this is true in all individuals to 
some extent, and to the non-spiritual individual to great 
extent, that anger will disguise itself under various forms 
known as defense reactions, and, thus secure, seek to exer- 
cise its domination. The danger of this is especially great in 
the teacher, since she deals with those who are in every 
respect her inferior. This fact constitutes the chief reason 
why none but a spiritually trained person is fit to come into 
close contact with a child. Under the semblance of “duty,” 
“necessity,” “principle,” or even disguising itself as that 
sacred thing “religion,” this monster, pride, masks itself. The 
teacher or parent then makes of his will an arbitrary law 
which he forces the child to obey. Such domination is an 
abuse of the delegated authority of God, as well as a viola- 
tion of the child’s nature. It is most frequently responsible 


for that sadly strange phenomenon in social life—hatred of 
authority. 


What is the effect of this failure on the part of the teacher? 
It makes her incapable of understanding the child. The truth 
is not in her and therefore light fails her. The nature of the 
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child remains a mystery. His simplicity, his naivete, his very 
ignorance becomes a tremendous obstacle to her darkness, 
and she “does something” by way of defense, but actually, 
she does nothing in constructive building. She fails the child 
in his need because she does not understand. She is incapable 
of seeing goodness wherever it may be because, when an 
obstacle protrudes itself into her path, she has never risen 
above the impulsive type of reaction. 

But what of the teacher whose spiritual eye has been 
trained? An obstacle appears to her. Like our Lord she 
searches it for one thing, goodness, and that glance reduces 
to virtual nothingness all that is not true, or good, or beau- 
tiful before her. The good will always be found, though it 
be but the pearly teeth in a disgusting decomposed mass, 
and it is singled out as the basis of possible rebuilding. Be 
it noted that this alone is a possible basis, since we can build 
nothing on evil, which is, of its nature, nothingness. 

As our primary psychological principle, let us characterize 
the teacher as one who has developed the power to follow St. 
Paul’s injunction to “do the truth in charity.” She herself 
has lived truth; she has developed the power to seek out the 
good at all times; she has learned to build on that foundation 
as the only possible basis of human personality. 

We have come now to the point where we apply these con- 
siderations to actual problems which we meet in the proc- 
ess of our teaching. The schoolroom brings forth many types 
of problems in personality development, since the bad home, 
misguidance, and the innate weakness of nature have each 
had an opportunity to affect the child before he enters school. 
The teacher who recognizes the problem may often undo or 
counteract much of the harm which has been done or which 
threatens the child. We will limit our discussion to four of 
the more common types of school problems: the over-de- 
pendent child, the distrustful child, the pessimistic child. 
and the aggressive child. The first two types exemplify an 
emotion fixation in period of infancy in the conflict with 
reality; the third, a fixation in the period of childhood in the 
conflict with ideals; and the fourth, a fixation in later child- 
hood and adolescence in the conflict of social adjustment. 
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The over-dependeni child. The mother of this child insists 
upon keeping him a baby. Everything is done for him. He 
submits. In school there is no evidence of ambition, of effort, 
of desire to succeed. The goal is not worth the effort 
required. 

What can be done with him? The teacher’s problem is to 
bring him face to face with reality in a form that will chal- 
lenge his ambition. What are his potentialities? Can he be 
made to taste the sweet acidity of success in any way? If 
the teacher can bring this about either of herself or through 
companions, she has placed in the child’s hands the hatchet 
wherewith he can chop a way to maturity through the under- 
brush of an enervating maternal affection. 

The distrustful child. The home in this case has failed to 
imbue him with the sense of security which is the home’s 
great psychological contribution to its children. Since he 
knows no haven of safety, life becomes uncertain, incalcul- 
able. One must be ever within his own little fort, alone, sus- 
picious and expectant of attack. This child, you see, does 
not know the reality of life. There are trustworthy people 
in life; there is security; there is the necessity, the possibility 
of abandonment to Divine Providence. Of all of these, the 
distrustful child is ignorant. 

What can be done about it? Through trust in him, through 
sincere and honest dealing with him, convince him of the 
fact that life is calculable. Evasion and escape as policies 
of action will tend to disappear as the sense of trust rises 
within the child’s soul. The absolute power of the home 
which has failed in its most sacred trust, that to its children, 
will thus be broken. 


The pessimistic child. This child may be ugly and dis- 
agreeable in his actions; at any rate, he will have a darkened 
outlook on life, seeing the worst side of things. Someone 
has defined a pessimist as ‘‘a person who of two evils chooses 
both,” and the child has been subjected to just this attitude 
of mind. He comes from the home of the nagging mother, 
and the quarrelsome father——the home where you may as 
well do what you want, because no matter what you do it 
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will be wrong. The conflict here is with ideals. Indeed, the 
ego hardly has a chance to struggle with ideals, so far as they 
form the home-life of this child. In his home, they are virtu- 
ally non-existent. 

What can be done? The inculcation of ideals,—especially 
of patience, kindness, consideration—, and these, not by 
word, but by action, so that the child may experience how 
different life is when one is treated so. A spark of love, of 
kindness and of good-fellowship will be enkindled in that 
dark little life some day and it will set on fire and consume 
the debris of ugliness and pessimism which has so long 
encumbered it. Home may not be changed, but the ideal 
of a future with a new home, the opposite in every respect of 
the one which has darkened its young life, may be built up. 

The aggressive child. This child is temperamentally ag- 
gressive with the added assurance of home ideals. He resists 
socialization since he has a marked conviction of what are 
his “rights”’ and how he can attain them. He stands, a lone 
fighter, pitted against the rest of mankind. No right of his is 
safe, no man is friendly; life is a terrible strife. Now it is true, 
of course, that life is a terrible strife, but the lines of battle 
are not at all as this child has visualized them. Whereas the 
strife is in reality between our rational powers and our lower 
nature in order to adjust our being, as a unity, to the Eternal 
Law of God, this child has no knowledge of it. He has pic- 
tured the battle lines as his rights versus the enemy-will of 
the rest of men. Development of the social sense is lacking 
in this child. He has failed to learn that he is a part of the 
world and not its enemy. He does not know that his suc- 
cess is bound up with, not opposed to, the well-being and 
happiness of mankind. Cooperation with groups, joy in 
human association, a socialized use of his power to dom- 
inate must be worked into the woof of his life habits, if nor- 
malcy is to be insured. 

How shall the teacher face the task of these “problem 
children”? The humility learned of the meek and humble 
Heart of Christ will give sight to her eyes that she may see 
the good, however little it may be, in their small, warped 
lives. The patience of that same loving Heart will give her 
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the strength to struggle through days and weeks of silent, 
hopeful, prayerful work with and for such children. And the 
love of that same great Heart will crown the labors with 
which she has striven to enkindle the fire of that love anew 
in the hearts of the least of these, His little children. 


INSUFFICIENCY OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
A further difficulty is this: It sometimes happens that children 
become prejudiced against religion by reason of the disedifying 
conduct they observe in some of their teachers. Teachers—and this 
includes priests—who are given to anger and impatience, punish 
children in fits of anger, scold them, call them hard names or 
otherwise hurt their feelings, will almost necessarily prejudice 
their minds against religion itself. Children very easily identify 
religion with its teachers. Fear, dislike, or hatred for an impatient, 
irrascible or “mean” teacher or priest tends to engender dislike 
or hatred for the religion he teaches. Only by a miracle could it 
happen that children be inspired with love and esteem for their 
faith if the tactics of their religious teacher are more like those 
of a tyrant than of a representative of the gentle Savior Who had 
a special predilection for the little ones of His flock. 
By The Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M., “The Cause of Catholic 
Leakage”, The Acolyte, Vol. XIII, No. 1 (January, 1937) p. 13. 





INSTRUCTING LITTLE CHILDREN 
HOLY COMMUNION IS RECEIVING JESUS 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Rectory 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprror’s Note: In the October, 1936, issue we began the publication of 
excerpts from some new material by Father Sullivan, prepared for the use 
of teachers who instruct little children. The content was prepared to use 
with the author's First Communion Catechism, published by George Grady, 


445 West 4lst Street, New York. 

Create a desire to receive Holy Communion. 

If the children are in the church where the Blessed Sac- 
rament is present, before commencing the lesson, place a 
book or some other object in a section of the church opposite 
the class location. When the children are assembled, send a 
child for this object. Observe to see if the genuflection is 
made on leaving the pew and returning to it, as well as when 
passing the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. When selecting 
a child, choose one who will undoubtedly do this. Then 
commend the child before the class for having exercised the 
proper action. 

Make inquiry to learn if all are remembering to say their 
morning and night prayers; also those prayers to be said 
before and after meals. Children can be encouraged to talk 
by asking them such questions as: Which are remembered 
more easily, night or morning prayers? Which are remem- 
bered more often, the prayers said before meals or those said 
after meals? Do you say morning prayers beside your bed 
or in some other place? Further discussion on this subject 
vill be beneficial to those who are inclined to be careless. 

In connection with the first answer in this lesson, review 
the teachings of Lesson 6: namely, that Jesus is in the taber- 
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nacle. The other answers in this lesson are a development of 
this teaching. 


Strive to awaken a keen desire to receive First Holy 
Communion and a desire for frequent reception of Jesus 
after that time. It will help to mention the goodness of God 
in permitting children to receive Jesus, the burning desire of 
Jesus to enter the souls of children, the great privilege which 
is given to Catholic children, and the gratitude shown by 
good children for having been given this privilege. 

Care should be taken to instruct the children on the man- 
ner of receiving Holy Communion. A knowledge of the fol- 
lowing is essential: Manner of holding back the head; open- 
ing the mouth; putting forth the tongue; receiving the Host 
without allowing it to touch the lips or the teeth; making use 
of the tongue should the Host stick to the upper part of the 
mouth; swallowing the Host as quickly as possible; also, 
casting down the eyes or looking at the Host when about to 
receive; reverently bowing the head when the Host is re- 
ceived; remaining at the altar rail for a few moments after 
receiving Holy Communion. 


Mention that Holy Communion can be received only once 
each day, except by a priest or a dying person. 

Any picture of a child or children receiving Holy Com- 
munion, can be used with this lesson. Lushbaugh’s picture of 
a boy receiving Holy Communion was used when developing 
the following questions. Show the picture. Cover it and 
ask the first ten questions. Again show it and with the pic- 
ture exposed ask the other questions. 

Questions: How many priests do you see? How many 
boys? Who is holding the Communion plate? In our church, 
who holds the Communion plate? How many candles are 
lighted? With what hand is the priest giving Holy Com- 
munion? Do you see a crucifix or a cross? Where is the 
Mass book? Do you see a picture on the wall? Is the taber- 
nacle door open? What is the priest holding in his left hand? 
(Ciborium). Who is in the ciborium? (Jesus). Where will 
the priest put the ciborium when he returns to the altar? (In 
the tabernacle). When the Mass is finished and the priest 
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goes from the altar, will Jesus remain in the tabernacle? Will 
Jesus be in the tabernacle at four, seven, ten o’clock? When 
will Jesus come out from the tabernacle again? Why does 
Jesus come out from His little house, the tabernacle? What 
is Holy Communion? Which one in the picture is receiving 
Holy Communion? Is the boy holding his head back? Is 
his mouth opened and his tongue resting on the lower lip? 
Where does the priest place Jesus when he gives Holy Com- 
munion? Has this boy had his breakfast? If he has had 
even a spoonful of water after twelve o’clock, should he 
receive Holy Communion? If he forgot and has eaten a small 
piece of bread, should he receive? Do some children receive 
every day? Is God pleased with this boy? When the boy 
returns to his seat, will Jesus be in his soul? Is it the same 
Jesus as in the tabernacle? Is God in his soul? Does a girl 
receive Holy Communion like a boy? Do girls like to receive 
Holy Communion more often than boys? Does Jesus remain 
in the soul of the boy all day? Can Jesus, Who is in the boy’s 
soul, hear if the boy prays to Him? What is prayer? If 
this were Sunday, when could the boy receive Holy Com- 
munion again? How often may you receive Holy Commun- 


ion? Is Jesus Who enters the soul, the same Jesus as at Beth- 
lehem? Is He the same Jesus Who died on the cross? How 


often would Jesus like to go into your soul in Holy Com- 
munion? 


THE PEACE MISSION OF THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST 
The question of the success of the peace mission of the Church is 
ultimately the question as to whether the majority of Christians will 
succeed in acquiring supernatural faith in that sublime doctrine of 
membership in the Church of Christ, and consequently a sincere 
love of their neighbor. 
3y Dom Albert Hammenstede, O.S.B., “The Peace Mission of 
the Kingdom of Christ,” Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XCVI, No. 
1 (January, 1937) p. 16. 





High School Religion 


MARIANIZING CHARACTER FORMATION 


BROTHER WILLIAM J. ERNST, S.M. 
Maryhurst Normal 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


The JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION in its January, 
1936 issue carried an article entitled “Lo! The Dreamer 
Cometh!’” wherein the author made an ardent plea for 
ways and means to induce pupils to put into conscious action 
the religion principles they learnt whilst at school. Then in 
its April issue there was an answer to the aforesaid plea in 
the article “When Dreams Come True’” which stressed the 
great need of training the will power of pupils. In this article 
I would like to suggest a means which might serve as an 
incentive for that self-domination. 

When Christ from the Throne of Redemption cried out 
“Behold thy Mother!” He at that moment announced in 
unmistakable language the very best method for the acquisi- 
tion of that will-power recommended above. In the quiet of 
her Nazareth home Mary had copied her Divine Son so 
perfectly that in the supreme moment of His life He could 
give us no fairer model for imitation. To live in union with 
our spiritual mother is nothing more nor less than living the 

* Sister Teresa Aloyse, “Lo! The Dreamer Cometh!”, Journar or RELIcIoUS 
Instruction, Vol. VI, No. 5 (January, 1936) 397-405. 


* Rev. Raymond Ploszynski, “When Dreams Come True”, JourNaAL oF RELI- 
cious Instruction, Vol. VI, No. 8 (April, 1936) 689-692. 
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life of Jesus, her Child and our Elder Brother, Whose pre- 
occupation it was to please His Mother in all He did. Jesus 
is our Model in childhood, boyhood, manhood—a model for 
every individual regardless of age and positions in life. When 
but twelve years of age He, indeed, escaped the loving notice 
of father and mother, but that was according to the Heav- 
enly Father’s design, for they were to make a profound dis- 
covery: man’s misery when he forfeits the presence of his 
God through mortal sin and its harrowing consequences. 
But as soon as Mary said, “Thy Father and I have sought 
Thee sorrowing,” immediately Jesus followed Mary’s will 
and ‘‘was subject to them”. His whole life was engrossed in 
pleasing His Mother. We are going to try to imitate Him in 
order to make His and our Mother better known and loved 
and served. 

In our own beloved home-land Mother’s Day has become 
a permanent social festival. On that eventful occasion all 
sentiment runs mother-ward; that pent-up cherished feeling 
of ardent filial piety must be poured lavishly into mother’s 
receptive heart. In reality, this festival inaugurated a whole- 
some revival for honoring the fourth commandment. Hap- 
pily, we Catholics find nothing strange in this demonstra- 
tion, for, early in life, we were initiated into telling our 
Heavenly Mother all our woes and difficulties, mingled with 
our innocent joys and delights. 

Paradoxical as it may seem it is a certainty that Jesus 
is not sufficiently known and loved because His Mother is 
not known. When Jesus, the Sacrificial King, from the pulpit 
of redemption, gave the order “Behold thy Mother!” He 
must have sensed that in some distant day the whole world 
would stand in need of a loving mother’s guiding helpfulness: 
that day is ours right now. And dare we still hesitate to 
advance our Heavenly Mother’s position in God’s plan? 

The order, “Behold thy Mother!” demands that at all 
times we act in concert with Mary, through Mary, for Mary. 
In other words, for true and genuine character formation, a 
prerequisite is to live on intimate terms with our Heavenly 
Mother. Therefore, real preparation for life suggests that 
Marian religious teaching be used as a vital means in the 
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student’s life for the acquisition of such good habits which 
he will automatically carry into adult life, into conscious 
right living, by learning to do all in union with Mary. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land Catholic 
teachers are, indeed, delivering wholesome living principles 
to their students. Now it so happens that owing to immatur- 
ity of youth these pupils have no opportunity to submit to a 
practical test of these sane principles in exceptionally diffi- 
cult surroundings. Then again mere knowledge of the cate- 
chism is not a sufficient guarantee for continued right living, 
for, alone, it does not induce to action. The only inducement 
for right living is to form the individual’s will. Therefore, 
the very first lesson must be how to conquer that tormenting 
viper, one’s inordinate self-will, which tries to insinuate itself 
into and poison every conceivable good act. To succeed in 
this conquest pupils in the grades must acquire an intense 
feeling for spiritual values in order to counteract the natural 
tendencies and cravings for the pleasures of this tangible 
world. 

Whilst striving to effect this the teacher’s fortitude is 
going to be tested severely for the reason that constant but 
patient and sympathetic attention must be plainly in evi- 
dence. If teachers bear in mind that mercy is the character- 
istic of every apostle they will rejoice in the privilege of 
impersonating the Good Shepherd. 

By way of illustrating the Marian idea, permit me to cite a 
few examples: 

1. The high school team concedes that I am a reliable 
pitcher but the captain never permits me to figure in that 
capacity. Naturally I feel glum, peeved, angry. Fortunately, 
I recalled my teacher’s repeated suggestions to act always 
in the company of our Heavenly Mother. Can I afford to be 
disloyal to my truest friend and heroine? With a gladsome 
spirit I say: ‘“‘For your sake, Mother dear, I will play a win- 
ning game no matter in what position I figure.” Here we 
have a fine instance of self-will relegated to its proper place. 
It is noble to throw all personal self-interest into the discard 
and use one’s energies for the good of the cause; it is an 
instance of pretty character formation. 
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2. My chum has written me a letter; naturally I am pretty 
eager to read it. But no, I think of my Blessed Mother and 
recall how she curbed every desire to make her gifts known 
to others. I put the letter aside until the evening. Here we 
have a beautiful instance of self-renunciation. 

3. I would like to do something merely for the sake of the 
pleasure I derive therefrom; for instance, the reading of an 
interesting story. The thought that of late I have been 
remiss in my studies bothers me considerably and surely 
calls for reparation. I think of Mary and beg her to help 
me overcome my carelessness in this regard. To prove my 
sincerity I make up for past remissness by studying those 
neglected lessons instead of dilly-dallying over that story 
book. Self-imposed punishment acts as a powerful deter- 
rent; it is a stinging whip towards right doing. 

4. On my way to school I noticed a crowd of people push- 
ing along hurriedly. If I joined that onrushing crowd I would 
be tardy for the afternoon session. For Mary’s sake, I sac- 
rifice that natural curiosity and hurriedly go about my busi- 
ness. Duty before pleasure always demands sacrifices. If 
this lesson is learnt early in life many a heart-ache will be 
forestalled in maturer years. 

5. Some one asks me to lend them a helping hand but as 
I possess a natural tired feeling a refusal seems to be the 
logical answer. Lately we learnt how poorly but charitably 
the Holy Family sojourned in Egypt. The thought of Mary’s 
readiness to assist every one goaded me on to action; and 
oh, the joy of a generously performed service! 

6. I am so clever at making excuses. Recently I chanced 
to plunge head-long into some difficulty at school; I cheated. 
In my perplexity I sought for means to wriggle out and enjoy 
a Clear front. Luckily for me that I recalled Mary’s humility 
and the conviction that humility is truth overpowered me 
completely. I acknowledged my guilt and assumed the full 
penalty without a murmur. 

7. I miss a book; surely so and so hid it. Whilst I am 
about to call him to account for it I vividly recall to my great 
horror the rabble’s vile accusations heaped on Mary’s Son. 
I am fully aware that the heart of Mother and of Son are 
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beating in unison imploring the Heavenly Father for mercy. 
Dare I be different? I lay the blame on my own carelessness. 

8. I pass the church on my way home, and there is plenty 
of time at my disposal to pay a visit to the truest Friend of 
men. I find it rather strange that my jolly companions 
should suddenly start off at such a rapid pace. I think of 
Mary and Joseph in search of their Son, and casting aside all 
notions of human respect I enter and salute Him Who so 
affectionately was expecting me. 

What especially is wholesome in this sort of Marianizing 
is that pride is not the motive power, but a desire to repair 
the fault, or to forestall the loss of the friendship of the 
Heavenly Queen. If this manner of training were started in 
the grades where the children lend themselves readily to 
group action the habit of acting in the companionship of our 
Blessed Lady will be rooted deeply. 

The religious instruction period is the time for moralizing. 
It furnishes the wide awake and devoted religious teacher 
the best opportunity for citing and explaining a variety of 
incidents that can be Marianized. The very faults and suc- 
cesses of the pupils afford ready subject matter about which 
an interesting tale might be woven. The more incidents cited 
the clearer will be the picture and guide for habit formation. 
Habits are the resultant of repeated acts. Bad acts call for 
correction; good acts must be encouraged. A wrong done 
does not necessarily call for immediate punishment. Often 
a personal but private reminder, spoken later on when con- 
ditions are normal, will have a more beneficial effect on the 
offender, especially if that correction is Marianized some- 
thing after this manner: “I wonder if your Heavenly Mother 
was pleased with your behavior today?” But if a pupil did 
something remarkably well, give him his meed of praise 
publicly and remind him that he owes his Heavenly Mother 
a fervent prayer of thanks. In this wise pride receives a set- 
back and dependence on God and the frequent use of prayer 
will be advanced prominently. 

Perhaps there are some who might regard this method of 
procedure as trivial or annoying. Trivial? Remember that 
in every work of art trifles make perfection and that the 
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greatest art is to work at personal perfection. As to being 
annoying, every one can rest assured that since Mary, the 
Mother of Mankind, is the one chiefly concerned she is never 
annoyed by such acts of child-like simplicity and thoughtful- 
ness. ‘Suffer the little children to come to Me” is her Son’s 
invitation, and we wish to be like our Model, Jesus. 


When the religion period is over that does not mean that 
for the rest of the day all religious notions cease. It is then 
that we must put into action what the religion period brought 
into play. There ought not to be any difficulty in this matter. 
How easily at the start of the mathematics course the teacher 
could suggest: “All for Mary with Jesus in our class:” and 
how happy the pupils would feel to be in such intelligent and 
smart company. Keep up this method throughout the day— 
such suggestions do not weary; the thought of the presence 
of God is wonder-working. By repeatedly hearing “to work 
for Mary in the company of Jesus” the pupils will uncon- 
sciously imbibe this Marian spirit, and purity of intention 
will be fostered and pretty work will be the result. 


But what imports most to produce success in this matter 
is that every teacher in every grade and throughout the high 
school years give this Marian characteristic a fair trial. Does 
not failure of a work often arise on account of lack of cooper- 
ation among those who ought to have charged themselves 
with it owing to indifference or to any other of the many suc- 
cess killers? For real success superiors of religious communi- 
ties must take a personal and active interest in this affair. 
Principals of schools during faculty conferences could start 
up some discussions and must often draw the attention of 
their teachers to keep on persevering in their efforts to guide 
children to Marianize all their acts. 

If the emotional imagination is properly developed in the 
growing child throughout his school days, would these pupils, 
after having been trained along this Marian idea, be apt to 
fling overboard all devices that helped them to surmount 
scholastic and behavior difficulties and completely forget 
their Heavenly Mother when, later on, they are thrown into 
the maelstrom of life’s activities? 
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It can happen that when the teacher starts moralizing 
outside of the religious course that something akin to a cold 
douche is turned on the whole proceeding. To prevent dis- 
asters during the recreation period, why not Marianize the 
occasion. Suppose a lad is running the risk of losing his tem- 
per by giving his choler an outlet through abusive names. A 
gently whispered “Mary sees and hears all” said by any of 
his companions will allay the tempest and no harm has been 
done. Bring the conviction home to the adolescent that it 
is manly to control and subdue all those bad tendencies that 
grate on the nerves of others and that their constant efforts 
toward self-domination will result in the friendship of all 
concerned brought about through Mary. 


MUTUAL SELF-INSTRUCTION 


It would be good policy to ask the pupils from time to time 
to write down an act of personal self-denial or self-conquest, 
with the intention of having them read it to the religion class 
by the teacher. Of course, the pupils are not to give their 
names. Here is a sample of an act of self-denial handed in 
by request some twenty-five years ago. ‘I did not look at the 
circus parade when it passed our house.” A public reading 
of such acts will serve as a guide to teachers by cautioning 
against anything foolhardy; the pupils will be encouraged to 
know that the whole group is striving to please the Heavenly 
Father, through Mary His beloved daughter. 

When pondering over some of the various phases of Cath- 
olic Action one naturally concludes that a direful new era is 
in the offing when every Catholic will have to act his part 
according to his God-given lights and spiritual training. Our 
love for our pupils and our firm faith in the solidity of our 
Catholic education must form the one central point for pur- 
poseful action; hence every available means ought to be 
requisitioned to safe-guard our pupils. 

Since character has nothing in common with the gratu- 
itously infused virtues it is essential that every pupil should 
keep his attention constantly fixed on its acquisition. A 
means to continue the practice of character formation is to 
ask the pupils to keep tally on their personal acts of self- 
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denial or self-renunciation or self-criticism and to compare 
results from week to week; this will furnish a gauge of their 
climb in Mary’s esteem. If this accounting were omitted 
there would be no accurate indication of their progress; soon 
they would be content with but an occasional Marianized act 
and before long the whole process would be abandoned and 
self-control would figure very likely only in the dictionary. 

Now teachers must not conclude that their efforts will 
prove either nil or successful. We must leave all to Divine 
Providence, for our duty is to sow; God reaps the fruit. In 
any case, however, Catholic teachers can always take re- 
newed courage on the occasion of our annual Mothers’ Day. 
That occasion reminds young and old of their heaven-sent 
obligations to their Heavenly Mother. As a consequence of 
this let us pursue steadfastly our noble efforts of impressing 
on the minds and hearts of our youthful charges the will to 
act at all times “in union with Mary”. 


LESSONS OF THE ENCYCLICALS 

These encyclicals were issued to check the devastating course of 
the forces of error and disorder that were dstroying spiritual values 
in life and uprooting all that was best in society and civilization. 
‘There is no evil of the present, whether it be exaggerated national- 
ism, communism, state absolutism, social injustice, class-warfare, 
or any of the multifarious evils arising from the inequitable distri- 
bution of wealth and property, which was not analyzed and evalu- 
ated in these authoritative utterances of the supreme pontiffs. These 
encyclicals contain a complete and systematic statement of Chris- 
tian political and social philosophy, and a working program of 
action for all who are desirous of correcting the evils that are 
rampant in the world today. 


“Lessons of the Encyclicals” pointed out by N.C.W.C. Admin- 


istrative Board. Catholic Action, Vol. XVIII, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber, 1936) 10, 21. 





College Religion 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON’S READING LIST 


UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON 
Dayton 
Ohio 


Eprror’s Note: In the mimeographed report of its Religious Survey, 1935- 
1936, the University of Dayton gives data on its investigation of the reading 
of students. The report also gives the University’s directions for students’ 
reading reports and the reading list recommended. We felt many of our 
readers would be interested in this list, and procured permission from the Uni- 
versity of Dayton to publish it in the JourNAL. We believe, also, that our 
readers will be interested in the following informal paragraphs written by 
Father Leimkuhler of Dayton in reply to questions we addressed to him rela- 
tive to the reading program at the University of Dayton. For economy of 
space publishers of the books listed are not given. Readers can find the same 
in the United States Catalog of Books in Print. 

Our aim has been to keep the courses of religion on a par 
with the other courses of study. We stress the importance of 
the subject by making personal and social applications wher- 
ever possible. We strive to create interest in religion on the 
college level by correlating it with other courses of study. 


Evidently a Reading Program was adopted to help foster 
such aims. 


We began two years ago to supplement each topic treated 
in class with a list of articles from current Catholic literature. 
The two volumes of THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX were 
our main sources. We asked for an outline of at least one 
article listed. We soon found that some of these articles were 
out of date and that it was too much of a task to keep pace 
with the current Catholic literature by changing the lists so 
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often. Moreover, in asking for an outline of the article read, 
the work performed by the students soon gravitated to ster- 
eotyped forms and smacked too much of a task accomplished 
without interest and zest. 


Last fall a year ago, motivated by the hypothesis that the 
intensity of one’s own personal religion is dependent upon 
the strength of one’s convictions, and that convictions are 
fostered in their early stages of formation by impressions 
and attitudes, and that there are no more favorable occa- 
sions for plastic impressions and attitudes than quiet mo- 
ments with a book without the odium of a long formal writ- 
ten report, we adopted the present plan of our Reading 
Program. 


We had several sources with which to begin compiling this 
list: the card index of our own Albert Emanuel Library; two 
mimeographed lists prepared by the students of Library 
Science at the 1935 and 1936 summer sessions of Catholic 
University under the direction of Sister Mary Agatha, O. S. 
U.; a pamphlet containing a list of books by Catholic authors 
in the Public Library of Dayton, Ohio, published by the 
Catholic Action Club of Chaminade High School of this city 
under the direction of Brother John Thomas, S.M.; the 
Vacation Reading list published by THE QUEEN’s Work; 
and reviews of books in current Catholic literature. It was 
not a difficult task to get the list together and distribue copies 
among the students. Furthermore, it is rather easy at present 
to keep adding and rejecting books by means of a card index. 

Your readers may wish to know what have been our ex- 
periences with the Reading Program over a period of a year 
and a half. Naturally there was a storm of protest at the 
outset. The reading of a book a month, and more so one on 
religion, would surprise any student. Many admitted in their 
first reports that it was the first book they had ever read, 
the first one on religion, the first one without a plot and 
characters, and others were impressed to learn that a book 
on religion could be so interesting. After the first few reports 
united protest ceased and unwittingly some of the students 
themselves began to suggest other books for the list. Sev- 
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eral of these suggestions were made by mail during the sum- 
mer vacations. 


It is interesting to note on what basis the students make 
their selections. There are a few well-read students who are 
abreast of the times and who delight in reading the latest 
best sellers. A few like to refer to the library card in the 
pocket of the book to match their reading ability with other 
students. There are others, and by far the majority, who 
select a book merely because of its size. This is a defensive 
attitude because of ignorance of Catholic books and authors. 
Some of these gradually emerge from this procedure after a 
few unsatisfactory experiences. Since we ask for a personal 
report, there is no cutting of the grade for an honest confes- 
sion of this sort. It rather affords us an opportunity to sug- 
gest an interesting book for the next reading. A record of 
each book read and the grade of the report is filed for each 
student over a period of three years. Moreover, admitting 
the fact that some college students have a crowded schedule, 
we have tried to be considerate in adding more interesting 
short books and rejecting the long ones and those which carry 
little interest. Perhaps the most profitable experience has 
been the furthering of the knowledge of Catholic literature 
by the informal discussions over books in the various halls. 
Some of these discussions have been known to extend off 
campus and into homes. 


In short, we can say that about one-third of the reports 
carry a personal note of real interest and profit, another third 
are good reports but there is still that stiffness about them 
of just another assignment accomplished, while the other 
third is perhaps below par. 


RULES ON RELIGION READING REPORTS 


Read one book each month. 
The selection is restricted to the following list, unless the pro- 
fessor has consented to the selection of another. 

3. The report must not contain less than 200 nor more than 300 
words. 

. The report ought to contain the general or particular impres- 
sions of the reader. Do not merely recount what was read. 
You may imply that the reader of your report has read the 
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book and therefore give your general or particular impressions 
rather than an outline. 

. Organize the report into a neat unit of thought in one or more 
paragraphs. 

. Standard typewriting size paper must be used, ie., 11x8% 
inches. 

. If the content of your report requires more than one side of 
the paper, use the reverse side rather than another sheet of 
paper. 

. Do not fold the paper. 

. The report may be typed or in legible long hand. 

. The report is due on the last day of each month and sot the 
first of the following month. 

. Reports may be handed in in advance of the day or the month. 

. The following format must be observed: 


Date 
Class 


Title of Book. 
Author of the Book. 


Grade A. For the observance of all of the above rules. 
Grade B. If one of the above rules is violated. 
Grade C. If two of the above rules are violated. 
Grade D. If three of the above rules are violated. 


READING LIST 


The books marked with an asterisk (*) may be had in the Albert 
Emanuel Library. 


Abbot, Charles Greeley. *Great Inventions ; *The Sun and the Wel- 
fare of Man. 

Adam, Karl. *Christ Our Brothers; *Spirit of Catholicism; *St. 
Augustine ; Christ and the Western Mind: Love and Belief. 

Adams, James Truslow. *The Adams Family; *America’s Trag- 


edy ; *The Epic of America; *The March of Democracy; *Pro- 
vincial Society. 


Agar, Herbert. Land of the Free. 

Albarran, A. de Castro. *The Dust of Her Sandals. 
Alexander, Calvert. *Catholic Literary Revival. 
Alexander, O. F. M. *The Way of Youth. 

Allibert, M. *Life of St. Benedict the Moor. 
Almedingen, M. E. *Catholic Church in Russia Today. 
Amadeo, C. P. Blessed Gemma Galgani. 
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Andrews, Mrs. Fannie Fern (Phillips). *Holy Land Under Man- 
date. 

Angel, Norman. *Peace and the Plain Man; *Raw Materials, Pop- 
ulation Pressure and War. 

Ashton, Mary Grace. Shackles of the Free. 

Atteridge. The Sign of the Silver Cup. 

Attwater, Donald. *The Catholic Eastern Churches. 

Augustine, St. *The City of God; *Confessions. 

Ayscough, J. *Abbotscourt; *Dromia; *Faustula; *I*rench Win- 
dows; *Hurdcott; *Marotz; *Saints and Places; *Jacqueline; 
*San Celestino. 

Babbitt, Irving. *Criticism. 

Baker-Hayes-Straus. The American Way. 

Baker, Paul Earnest. *Negro-White ; *Adjustment. 

Bandas, Rudolph G. *Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic 
Principles ; *Catechetics in the New Testament; *Practical Prob- 
lems in Religion. 

Barclay, Florence. *The Rosary. 

3aring, Maurice. *In My End Is My Beginning; *The Lonely 
Lady of Dulwich. 

Barrent, Rev. James F. The Loyalist. 

Barry, W. F. *Life of Newamn; *The World’s Debate ; *The Com- 
ing of Age of the Catholic Church; *Heralds of Revolt. 

Batiffol, Louis. *The Century of the Renaissance. 

3aumgartner, Appollinaris. *Catholic Journalism in U. S. A. 

Baunard, M. L. *Life of the Apostle St. John; *The Evening of 
Life. 

Bax, Clifford. *Leonardo da Vinci. 

Bazin, Rene. *The Barrier; *The Children of Alsace; *Davidee 
Birot ; *The King of the Archers; *Magnificat; *The Marriage 
of M. Gimel; *Redemption ; Pius XI; The Italians of Today. 

Beard, Charles Austin. *The American Leviathan; *The Rise of 
American Civilization. 

Beck, James M. *The Menace to the Union; *The Constitution of 
the U. S.; *Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy; *The Vanishing 
Rights of the States. 

Behn. *The Eternal Magnet. 

Belloc, Hilaire. *The Four Men; *Marie Antoinette ; *Oliver Crom- 
well ; *William the Conqueror; *James the Second; *Danton; a 
Study; *Richelieu; a Study; *Cranmer ; *Wolsey; The Green 
Overcoat : *Charles ;: *Napoleon ; *Milton; *Cromwell; *Eu- 
rope and ‘the Faith; *The History of England; *Miniatures of 
French History ; *Napoleon’s Campaign of 1812; *A History of 
England ; The Mercy of Allah; *The French Revolution ; *How 
the Reformation Happened; *Survivals and New Arrivals ; 
*Questions and the Answers; *The Battle-ground; The Jews: 
Why I Am and Why I Am Not a Catholic; Essays of a Catholic 
Layman in England; Do We Agree; The Path to Rome; On 
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Nothing and Kindred Subjects; Short Talks with the Dead and 
Others; A Conversation with an Angel; On; Essays; Haunted 
House; The Emerald of Catherine the Great; The Restoration 
of Property ; *Robespierre ; *Sonnets and Verse. 

Benson, Arthur Christopher. *Edward Fitzgerald; *I'rom a Col- 
lege Window; *Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother; *Men of Might; 
*Rossetti; *The Upton Letters. 

Benson, Msgr. Robert Hugh. *An Average Man; *By What Au- 
thority; *Come Rack! Come Rope!; *The Conventionalists ; 
*Coward; History of Richard Raynal; Initiation; *The King’s 
Achievement ; *Light Invisible ; *Loneliness ; * Mirror of Shalott ; 
*Necromancers ; *None Other Gods; *Oddsfish; *Queen’s Trag- 
edy ; *The Sentimentalist ; *A Winnowing! *Lord of the World; 
Confessions of a Convert; Dawn of All. 

Rerdyaev, Nicholas. *End of Our Time; Bourgeois Mind; Chris- 
tianity and Class War; Dostoievsky. 

Bernays, Edward L. *An Outline of Careers ; *Propaganda. 

Birch, John J. The Saint of the Wilderness. 

lacam, Hugh. *Gentle Ireland. 

Blunt, Hugh Francis. *Great Penitents. 

Bok, Edward William. *The Americanization of Edward Bok. 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene. *The Rim of Christendom. 

Borden, Lucille, P. *Silver Trumpets Calling; *Sing to the Sun; 
*White Hawthorn; l'rom Out Magdela; The Candlestick Mak- 
ers; The Gates of Olivet; Gentleman Riches. 

Bourget, Paul. L’Etape; Le Divorce; L’k:migre; Le Demon de 
Midi; La Geole; Domestic Dramas; The Night Cometh. 

Boynton, Niel, S.J. *The Blessed Friend of Youth. 

Bremond, Henri. *The Mystery of Newman; *Thundering Abbot ; 
Devout Humanism. 

Broderick, James, S.J. St. Peter Canisius. 

Broglie, E. *St. Vincent de Paul. 

brown, Stephen James Meredith. *An Introduction to Catholic 
Booklore. 

Bruni, G. *Progressive Scholasticism. 

Brunini, J. G. *The Mysteries of the Rosary. 

Bryce, James. *The American Commonwealth. 

Burke, John J. *Lent and the Mass. 

Busch, Joseph F. *The Art of Living With God. 

Bussard, Paul. *The Living Source. 

Butler, Dom C. *Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne; *The 
Vatican Council. 

Callahan, Adelbert, O.I°.M. Medieval Francis in Modern America. 

Callan, Charles J. *Out of Shadows into Light. 

Calvert Series. *The Catholic Church and the Bible (Pope) ; *The 
Catholic Church and the Confessional (Geddies and Thurston) ; 
*The Catholic Church and Conversions (Chesterton): *The 
Catholic Church and History (Belloc) ; *The Catholic Church 
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and Its Reactions with Science (Windle) ; *The Catholic Church 
and the Citizen (Ryan); *The Catholic Church and Current 
Literature (Shuster); *The Catholic Church and the Home 
(Gillis); *The Catholic Church and the Appeal to Reason 
(Ward) ; *The Catholic Church and Philosophy (Noble) ; *The 
Catholic Church and the Destitute (O’Grady); *The Catholic 
Church and Art (Cram); *The Catholic Church and Healing 
(Walsh). 

Carrell, Alexis. *Man the Unknown. 

Cather, Willa. *Death Comes for the Archbishop; *Shadows on 
the Rock. 

Cathrein, Vic. *Socialism. 

Chase, Stuart. *The Economy of Abundance; *Government in 
Business; *Men and Machines; *Nemesis of American Busi- 
ness ; *New Deal; *Tragedy of Waste; *Rich Land, Poor Land. 

Chesterton, G. K. *The Man Who Was Thursday; *Man Alive; 
*The Poet and the Lunatic; *The Secret of Father Brown; 
*Charles Dickens; *Robert Louis Stevenson; *Robert Brown- 
ing; *St. Francis of Assisi; *St. Thomas Aquinas; *G. F. Watts; 
*The Resurrection of Rome; *The Everlasting Man; *Christen- 
dom in Dublin; *Irish Impression; *Alarms and Discourses; 
*The Thing—Why I Am a Catholic; *Orthodoxy; *Heretics ; 
*Tremendous Trifles; *Varied Types; *Outline of Sanity; 
*What’s Wrong with the World; *Well and the Shallows; 
*Queen of Seven Swords; Four Faultless Felons; The Innocence 
of Father Brown; The Wisdom of Father Brown; The Man 
Who Knew Too Much; Thackeray ; Thomas Carlyle ; Tennyson; 
George Bernard Shaw; A Short History of England; Twelve 
Modern Apostles and Their Creeds; Do We Agree; Eugenics 
and Other Evils; Superstition of Divorce; What I Saw in 
America; The New Jerusalem; All is Grist; All Things Con- 
sidered ; Generally Speaking; Come to Think of It; A Miscel- 
lany of Men; The Uses of Diversity; Utopia of Usurors; All 
I Survey; Fancies versus Fads; On Running After One’s Hat; 
Magic. 

Civardi, Msgr. Luigi. A Manual of Catholic Action. 

Clark, I. The Rest House; Whose Name Is Legion. 

Claudel, Paul. *Ways and Crossways; A Letter to a Doubter; The 
East I Knew; Book of Christopher Columbus. 

Clayton, Joseph. *Protestant Reformation in Great Britain; *Saint 
Anselm. 


Code, J. B. Queen Elizabeth and the English Catholic Historians ; 
Great Foundresses. 

Colby, Elbridge. *English Catholic Poets. 

Confrey, Burton, *Church and Education; *Secularism in Ameri- 
can Education. 

Connelly, Myles. *Mr. Blue. 
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Constant, G. *The Reformation in England. 

Conway, Bertrand, C.S.P. *The Christian Family ; *The Question 
Box. 

Cooper, J. M. *Play Fair. 

Copus, John, S.J. The Son of Siro. 

Corti, Count Egan. Elizabeth of Austria. 

Cram, Ralph Adams. *The Catholic Church and Art; *The Sub- 
stance of Gothic. 

Crawford, Marion. *Don Orsino; *In the Palace of the King; 
*Marietta, a Maid of Venice; *Sant’ Ilario; *Saracinesca; *Via 
Crucis; *Ave Roma Immortalis; Stradella; The Undesirable 
Governess; The White Sister; The Novel—What It Is; Con- 
stantinople; *Adam Johnstone’s Son; *An American Politician. 

Cullen, Thomas. *Spirit of Serra. 

Cuthbert, Fr. *Life and Legend of St. Margaret of Cortona; The 
Romanticism of St. Francis; The Capuchins. 

D’Arcy, M. C. *Nature of Belief; *Mirage and Truth; *Pain and 
the Providence of God. 

Daly, James J. *Cheerful Ascetic and Other Essays ; *Bosiobel and 
Other Rimes; *Saint John Berchmans. 

Daley, Joseph J. *A Saint of Today; Teresian Pastels. 

Davidson, Ellis. *Gothic Stonework. 

Dawson, Christopher. *The Modern Dilemma ; *Inquiries into Reli- 
gion and Culture; *Progress and Religion; *Christianity and the 
New Age; *The Age of the Gods; *The Making of Europe; 
*Religion and the Modern State; *The Spirit of the Oxford 
Movement. 

Dalaney, Seldon. *Why Rome; *Rome from Within; *Married 
Saints. 

Desmond, Humphrey. *Curious Chapters in American History; 
*Why God Loves the Irish; *Mooted Questions of History. 

Didon, Pere, O.P. *The Life of Christ. 

Diggs, Margaret A. Catholic Negro Education in the U. S. A. 

Dimnet, E. *My Old World; *The Bronte Sisters; *The Art of 
Thinking ; *What We Live By. 

Dinnie, Enid. The Three Roses; Mr. Coleman, Gent ; The Shepherd 
of Weepingwold ; In Merlac’s "Mirror ; The Anchorhold. 

Donovan, Josephine. *Black Soil. 

Dorsey, A. H. *Student of Blenheim Forest ; May Brooke ; Tangled 
Paths; Tears on the Diadem; The Sisters of Charity; Palms. 
Dudley, Owen Francis. *Will Men Be Like Gods; *The Masterful 
Monk; *Pageant of Life; *The Shadow of the Earth; *The 

Coming of the Monster. 

Dwight, Thomas. Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. 

Earls, Michael, S.J. *Manuscripts and Memories. 

Eddy, George Sherwood. *The Abolition of War. 

Egan, Maurice Francis. *Recollections of a Happy Life; *Ten 
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Years Near the German Frontier ; The Wiles of Seton Marginnis; 

Everybody’s St. Francis; The Vocation of Edward Conway. 

Elbert, John A., S.M. *Evolution of Newman’s Concept of Faith; 
*The Eternal Testament ; *The Seven Last Words. 

Eletta, Sister Teresa. *The World and the Cloister. 

Eliot, T. S. Murder in the Cathedral. 

Ellard, Gerald. *Christian Life and Worship. 

Elliot, Walter, C.S.P. *Life of Christ. 

Engelbrecht, Helmuth Carol. *Merchants of Death (Armaments). 

:ppstein, John. Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations; Must 
War Come. 

Eustace, C. J. *Romewards. 

Fanfami, Amintore. Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism. 

Farrar, F. W. Darkness and Dawn. 

Faure, Gabriel. *Rome (Art). 

Fay, Bernard. Revolution and Freemasonry. 

l‘eeney, Leonard, S.J. *Boundaries; In Towns and Little Towns; 
*Fish on Friday ; Riddle and Reverie; Feet of the Furtive; Song 
for a Listener. 

Fink, Leo G. *Paul, Hero and Saint. 

Finn, Francis, S.J. *Father Finn (Autobiography). 

Flick, L. F. Consumption—Curable and Prevei.tative. 

Florinsky, Michael T. Fascism and National Socialism. 

Foch, Ferdinand. *Principles of War. 

Franc-Nohain. *Life’s an Art. 

Francis, d’Assisi, Mother, O.S.U. *St. Angela of the Ursulines. 

Friedel, Francis, S.M. *Mariology of Cardinal Newman 

Furfey, Paul H. *The Growing Boy; *The Gang Age; *Social 
Problems of Childhood; *New Lights on Pastoral Problems; 
*Fire on the Earth. 

Garesche, E. F., S.J. *Ethics and Art of Conduct of Nurses ; *Com- 
munion of the Spirit World; *Training for Life; *Most Beloved 
Woman ; *God in the World. 

Gasquet, Cardinal. Henry VIII and the English Monasteries ; Break- 
ing with the Past ; The Eve of the Reformation ; The Old English 
Bible. 

Gemelli, Agostino, O.F.M. *The Franciscan Message to the World. 

Gheon, Henri. *The Secret of the Cure d’Ars; *In Search of Mar- 
garet; *The Secret of the Little Flower; *The Secret of Don 
Bosco. 

Gibbons, J. *Tramping to Lourdes; *A Foot in Italy; *Roll on 
Next War. 

Gibbs, Sir Philip. *The Struggle in Flanders on the Western Front 
—1917 ;*Now It Can Be Told; *Cross of Peace; England Speaks ; 
The Way of Escape; More That Must Be Told; The Soul of the 

War; Ten Years After; The Way to Victory; The Age of Rea- 

son; The Unchanging Quest; Young Anarchy. 
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Giesen, John. *Backgrounds of Biology. 

Gilbert, G. H. The Student’s Life of St. Paul; The Student’s Life 
of Jesus; The First Interpreters of Jesus; Interruption of the 
Bible. 

Gill, Erie. ee Looks After Herself. 

Gillet, M. S., OP. *Education of Character; *Innocence and Igno- 
rance. 

Gillis, J. M. *False Prophets; *This Our Day; The Ten Com- 
mandments 

Goldstein, David. *Campaigners for Christ-Handbook; *Bolshe- 
vism ; Its Cure; *Socialism: Nation of Fatherless Children. 

Grabmann, M. *Thomas Aquinas. 

Grenier, Albert. *The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought and Art. 

Grimshaw, B. E. When the Red Gods Call. 

Gregory, T. S. *The Unfinished Universe. 

Grisar. *Luther (6 Vols.) ; The Popes. 

Guilday, Peter. *Church Historians. 

Gurian, Waldemar. The Future Bolshevism. 

Gurn, Joseph. *Commodore John Barry (Father of the American 

Navy). 

Gwynn, Dennis. *Pius XI. 

Hallock, Cecily. Mirror for Toby. 

Harland, H. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box; My Lady Paramount; 
Royal End; My Friend Prospero. 

Harrington, Jeremiah. *Catholicism, Capitalism or Communism. 

Hart, Charles A. *Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy. 

Harvey. Robert. *Ignatius Loyola. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H. *A Brief History of the Great War; *Modern 
History; *A Political and Social History of Modern Europe ; 
Ancient and Medieval History; Historical Evolution of Modern 
Nationalism; Britism Social Politics ; Essays on Nationalism ; 
Engraving and Printing Method; Handbook of Field Geologist ; 
France, a Nation of Patriots. 

Hawks, Edne. William McGarvey and the Open Pulpit. 

Hemon, Louis. Maria Chapdelaine. 

Heredia. *Spiritism and Common Sense; Biography of Myself. 

Hofman, Ross. *Restoration; The Will to Freedom. 

Hollis, Christopher. *Erasmus; *St. Ignatius; *The American 
Heresy; *Money; *Thomas More; *The Monstrous Regiment ; 
*The Two Nations. 

Homan, Helen Walker. *By Post to the Apostles. 

Horgan, Paul. The Fault of the Angels. 

Howard, Lord. Theater of Life. 

Hubbard, Bernard, S.J. *Cradle of the Storms; *Mush You Male- 
mutes. 

Hughes, Thomas. Loyola and the Educational System of the 
Jesuits; Principles of Anthropology and Biology. 
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Hull, Ernest R., S.J. *Formation of Character; *Spanish Armada; 
Collapses in Adult Life; Practical Philosophy of Life; *Love, 
Courtship, and Marriage. 

Hurley, Doran. *Monsignor. 

Husslein, Joseph, S.J. *Democratic Industry; *The World Prob- 
lem; *Spirit World About Us; *Evolution and Social Progress ; 
*Work, Wealth, and Wages; *The Bible and Labor; *The Mass 
of the Apostles; *Christian Social Manifesto; The Reign of 
Christ; The Church and Labor. 

Huysmans, J. K. *The Oblate; *En Route; Against the Grain; The 
Cathedral. 

Iltis, Hugh. *Life of Mendel. 

Ives, J. Moss. *The Ark and the Dove. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt. *Ramona. 

Jaegens, Hieronymus. Catholic Life and Action. 

James, Father O. M., Cap. *A Preface to Life. 

Jarrett, Bede, O. P. Life of St. Dominic; The Space of Life 
Between. 

Jones, Neason. *To a Catholic from a Protestant. 

Jordan, Elizabeth. Many Kingdoms; May lIverson—Her Book; 
May Iverson’s Career; Story of a Pioneer. 

Jorgensen. *Don Bosco; *Jorgensen, Autobiography ; *St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

Juergens, Sylvester, S.M. *Newman on the Psychology of Faith. 

Julian, Brother. *Men and Deeds. 

Kalmer and Weir. Crime and Religion. 

Kane, W. T. *For Greater Things; *Father Stanton. 

Kane, Robert. *Dream of Heaven. 

Karrer, Otto. Religions of Mankind. 

Kaye-Smith, Shelia. *Superstition Corner; Selina; The Village 
Doctor; Shepherds in Sackcloth; Starbrace; The End of the 
House of Alard; Saints in Sussex. 

Keller, Helen. *Story of My Life. 

Kelly, Francis Clement. *Blood Drenched Altars; *The Forgotten 
God. 

Kenny, Michael. *No God Next Door; *The Romance of the 
Floridas. 

Keon, Miles Gerald. Dion and the Sibyls. 

Kerby, W. J. *Social Mission of Charity. 

Kerer, F. X. *The Venerable Don Bosco. 

Kiener, Sister Mary Aloysi. *John Henry Newman. 

Kilmer, Joyce. Circus; Father Duffy’s Story. 

Klarmann, Andrew. *Princess of Gan-Sar; Mary Magdalen. 

Klein, Felix. *Jesus and His Apostles; *America of Tomorrow ; 
Diary of a French Chaplain; In the Land of Strenuous Life. 

Kleist, J. A. *Memoirs of St. Peter. 
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Knox, Ronald. *Belief of Catholics; Broadcast Minds; The Rich 
Young Man; Heaven and Charing Cross. 

Kobbé, Carolyn, Thérése. *My Spiritual Pilgrimage. 

Kolbe, Msgr. *A Catholic View of Holism. 

Konz, F., O.M.I. *The Sacred Heart of Christ. 

Kuhnelt-Leddihn. *The Gates of Hell; *Night Over the Fast. 

Kurth, Godfrey. *St. Boniface. 

La Farge, John, Jr. *Jesuits in Modern Times. 

Lama, Von. *Therese Neumann. 

Lambert, L. A. Notes on Ingersoll. 

Lamm, William R., S. M. *The Spiritual Legacy of Newman. 

Le Buffe, Rev. F. P., S.J. *Anima Christi; *Our Father and Hail 
Mary; *Litany of Our Lady; *Creed—Confiteor; *Christmas 
(“As It Is Written,” I); *Annunciation—Visitation; *My 
Changeless Friend. 

Leamy, Margaret. Parnell’s Faithful Few. 

Lecompte, Ed. *Catherine Tekakwetha. 

LeMoyne, J. B. *Don Bosco. 

Leo, Brother. *St. John Baptist de la Salle. 

Leslie, Shane. *An Anthology of Catholic Poets; *The End of a 
Chapter; *The Oxford Movement; Henry FKdward Manning; 
George IV. 

Lewis, C. S. The Pilgrim’s Regress. 

Lockhart, J. G. *British Agent. 

Long, Valentine. *Not on Bread Alone. 

Lord, Daniel, S.J. *Armchair Philosophy ; *Our Share in the Mys- 
tical Body; *Storm Tossed; *Behold the Man; *Pilate the Gov- 
ernor; My Mother; The Brief Case for the Existence of God; 
The Happiness of Faith. 

Lugan, A. *Social Principles of the Gospel. 

Lunn, A. *A Saint in the Slave Trade; *Now I See; *Science and 
the Supernatural. 

McAllister, Anna, *Ellen Ewing. 

MacDonagh. *The Irish at the Front ; Daniel O’Connell. 

MacLean, D. *Morality of the Strike. 

MacMannes Seumas. *Yourself and the Neighbors. 

McCarthy, Justin. *Pope Leo XIII; *A History of Our Times; 
*Irish Recollections ; *A Short History of Our Times from Queen 
Victoria to 1880; The O’F lynn; Gladstone’s Life. 

McCarthy, Raphael Charles. *Training the Adolescent. 

McNabb, Vincent. *Saint John Fisher; *From a Friar’s Cell. 

McSorley, Joseph, C.S.P. *The Sacrament of Duty; *A Primer of 
Prayer. 

Mackenzie, C. *The Altar Steps; *The Heavenly Ladder; *The 
Parson’s Progress ; Old Man of the Sea; Rich Relatives; Plashers 
Mead. 

Madeleva, Sister. A Question of Lovers. 
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Mallock, W. H. Is Life Worth Living; The Limits of Pure Democ- 
racy; Aristocracy and Evolution; A Critical Examination of 
Socialism ; Social Reformers ; Confessions and Criticisms; Scien- 
tific Bases of Optimism ; Retrospective Reviews. 

Manning, Carl. *Picture of Christian Heroism; True Story of the 
Vatican Council; The Social Movement in Great Britain; Collec- 
tions and Recollections; Catholic Reaction of Our Times; Card- 
inal Manning. 

Mannix, E. J. *The American Convert Movement. 

Manzoni, Allessandro, The Betrothed. 

Maritain, Jacques. *Introduction to Philosophy ; *Things That Are 
Not Caesar’s; *Religion and Culture; *Art and Scholasticism; 
Essays in Order; Three Reformers (Luther, Rousseau, Des- 
carte) ; Prayer and Intelligence; Freedom in the Modern World; 
*St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Marshall, Bruce. Father Malachy’s Miracle. 

Martin, Felix. *Father Isaac Jogues. 

Martin, Paul R. *The Gospel in Action. 

Martindale, C. C. *St. Justin the Martyr; *The Gates of the 
Church; * Richard Philip Garrold, S.J.; *The Life of Robert 
Hugh Benson; “Man and His Destiny; Bernard Vaughn, S.J.; 
African Angelus. 

Mauriae, Francois ; Viper’s Tangle ; God and Mammon. 

Maurin, Peter. Easy Essays. 

Maycock, A. L. The Inquisition. 

Maynard, Theodore. *De Soto and the Conquistadores; Man and 
Beast. 

Meyer, Fulgence, O.F.M. Conferences for Married Men; Helps to 
Purity; Safeguards of Chastity; Plain Talks on Marriage; 
Youth’s Pathfinder ; Back to God. 

Meynell, A. Childhood; Mary the Mother of Jesus; Mrs. Meynell 
and Her Generation. 

Meynell, Everard. *Life of Francis Thompson. 

Meynell, Viola. A Girl Adoring; Second Marriage; Alice Meynell. 

Meynell, Wilfred. Benjamin Disraeli; *Some Modern Artists and 
Their Work. : 

Miller, Leo E. *General Psychology ; *History of Philosophy ; In the 
Wilds of South America. 

Millis, Walter. Road to War; America 1914-1917. 

Mitchell Mairin. Traveller in Time. 

Mitchell, Margaret. Gone With the Wind. 

Moffatt, J. E. *The Sanity of Sanctity. 

Moody. *The Long Way Home. 

Moon, Parker. *The Labor Problem and the Social; Catholic Move- 
ment in France; *Imperialism in World Politics; International 
Problems and Relations; Trade Associations and Business Com- 
binations; Wealth and Taxation; Problems and _ Prosperity; 
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Stabilizing Business; Law and Justice; The Money Problem; 
Popular Ownership of Property; Fact Finding in Labor Duties; 
The Future of Price at Home and Abroad; Syllabus on Interna- 
tional Relations ; America as a Creditor Nation; Imperialism and 
World Politics; The United States and the Caribbean; Public 
Control of Power; Business Speculation and Money. 

Moore, E. R. *Case Against Birth Control. 

Moore, Thomas Ewing. *Peter’s City. 

Morey, C. R. *Christian Art. 

Moriarity, P. E. *Saint Augustine. 

Morse-Boycott, Desmond. *Lead, Kindly Light. 

Moulton, Harold G. The Formation of Capital. 

Mueller, F. J. *Christ ; Upon the Rock; Christ’s Twelve. 

Mullany (Bro. Azarias). *Books and Reading ; *Phases of Thought 
and Criticism; *Essays Miscellaneous; *Philosophy and Litera- 
ture. 

Mundelein. *Life of Mother Pauline von Mallinckrodt ; Our Amer- 
ican Cardinals. 

Muntsch, Albert. *Cultural Anthropology. 

Murray, John O’Kane. *Lives of the Catholic Heroes and Heroines 
of America. 

Newman, Cardinal. *Cardinal Newman’s Dream of Gerontius; 
*Historical Sketch; *Idea of a University (Defined and Illus- 
trated) ; *Apologia ; *Callista ; *Loss and Gain. 

Noyes, Alfred. *The Unknown God; *The Wine Press ; *Voltaire ; 
The Hidden Player; New Essays and American Impressions; A 
Belgium Christmas Eve. 

Norman, Mrs. George. Pro, God’s Jester. 

O’Brien, J. A. *Evolution and Religion; Lawful Birth Control; 
The Church and Marriage; The White Harvest. 

O'Byrne, Cathal. *From Green Hills of Galilee. 

O’Connell, Cardinal. *Recollections of Seventy Years. 

O’Connell, R. V. *The Holy Angels. 

O’Donnell, P. *The Way It Was With Them. 

O’Rahilly. *Father William Doyle. 

O’Shaughnessey, Mrs. *Other Ways and Other Flesh. 

Oliver, John Rathborne. *Four Square (Biol) ; *lear (Biol) ; *Vic- 
tim and Victor. 

Oemler, Mrs. Marie (Conway). Slippy McGee. 

Pallen, Conde. Man to Man; Ghost House. 

Papini, G. *St. Augustine ; *Life of Christ ; *Danta Vivo; The Fail- 
ure; Laborers of the Vineyard. 

Parr, O. Cath. The White Handed Staint; The Little Cardinal. 

Parsons, W. *The Pope and Italy; *Mexican Martyrdom. 

Pastor, Von Ludwig. *History of the Popes (24 volumes). 

Patterson, Francis T. *White Wampum. 

Paula, Sister M. *Presenting the Angels; *Living for God. 
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Pesch, Christian. *Our Best Friend. 

Phillips, Charles J. The Doctor’s Wooing. 

Pine, M. S. *The Venerable Don Bosco. 

Pollen, J. H. *Saint Ignatius Loyola. 

Potter, Mary Knight. *The Art of the Vatican. 

Prati, Carlo. *Popes and Cardinals in Modern Rome. 

Premoli, Orazio, M. *Contemporary Church History. 

Przywara, E., S.J. *Augustine Synthesis ; *Newman Synthesis. 

Quinlan, May. *Father Damien of Molakai. 

Raupert, J. G. *Modern Spiritism; *New Black Magic and the 
Truth About the Ouija-board. 

Rauscher, J. J. *Mysteries of the Rosary. 

Reilly, J. J. *Newman as a Man of Letters. 

Remler, F. J. *The Gospel for the Laity. 

Repplier, Agnes. *Books and Men; *Compromises; *Points of 
Friction; *Mere Marie of the Ursulines; *Pere Marquette; 
Junipero Serra; In Our Convent Days; J. William White, M.D. ; 
A Happy Half-Century; Counter Currents; Essays in Idleness ; 
Times and Tendencies; Under Dispute; Varia; Points of View; 
Americans and Others; The Fireside Sphinx. 

Ring, Sister Mary Ignatius. *Villenenve-Bargemont: Precurser of 
Modern Social Catholics. 

Roche, Aloysius J. *Bedside Book of Saints; *The Splendor of the 
Saints. 

Rope, H. E. Fisher and More. 

Ross, E. J. *Survey of Sociology; *Truth to Live By; *Christian 
Ethics ; Life Problems. 

Rousseau, Rev. A. *The Church of Christ. 

Rousseau, Henri, S.M. *Father Chaminade. 

Rousselot, Pierre, S.J. The Intellectualism of St. Thomas. 

Russell, W. H. My Religion; The Bible and Character. 

Ryan, Edwin. *The Church in the South American Republics. 
Ryan, James Hugh. *Encyclicals of Pius XI; *Introduction to 
Catholic Philosophy. 

Ryan, John A. *Declining Liberty and Other Papers; *Questions 
of the Day; *The State and the Church; *Alleged Sociolism of 
the Church; *Distributive Justice; *A Living Wage; *Catholic 
Church and Citizenship; *The Church and Labor; *Sociolism: 
Promise or Menace. 

Ryan, John K. Modern War and Basic Ethics, 

Sacred Heart, a Religious of the. *Heaven, an Anthology. 

Sargent, Daniel .*Blessed Thomas Moore; God’s Ambuscade; 
Catherine Tekakwitha. 

Schmidt, G. T, *The Catholic American. 

Schulte, Paul, O.M.I. The Flying Missionary. 

Schwertner, Thomas M. *Saint Albert the Great; *The Rosary: A 
Social Remedy. 
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Scott, Rev. M. J., S.J. *Isaac Jogues; *God and Myself; *The 
Hand of God; *The Credentials of Christianity; *You and 
Yours ; Convent Life ; “Christ or Chaos ; *Marriage ; * Why Cath- 
olics Believe; *Religion and Common Sense; Mother Machree; 
What Is Heaven. 

Seldes, George. *Freedom of the Press; *Sawdust Caesar ; *Iron— 
Blood and Profits; *The Vatican, Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow. 

Sertillanges, A. D. *Foundations of the Thomistic Philosophy ; *St. 
Thomas Aquinas and His Work. 

Sheed, F. J. *The Irish Way ; *Map of Life. 

Sheehan, P. A. Canon. *Cithara Mea; *Lost Angel of a Ruined 
Paradise ; *Under the Cedars and the Stars; *The Intellectuals ; 
*Early Essays and Lectures; *Luke Delmege ; *The Triumph of 
Failure ; *The Graves of Kilmorna; *Lisheen ; *Glenanaar ; *The 
Blindness of Dr. Gray; *My New Curate; *A Spoiled Priest; 
*Tristram Lloyd; *Geoffrey Austin. 

Sheen ,Fulton J. *Divine Romance; *The Life of All Living; 
*Moods and Truths; *Old Errors and New Labels; *God and 
Intelligence; *Religion Without God; *Philosophy of Science; 
*The Eternal Galilean; *The Seven Last Words; *The Mystical 
Body of the Church; *The Moral Universe; *Calvary and the 
Mass. : 

Shindle, Norman Glass. *Finding Your Job (Vocational). 

Shuster, George. *The Germans; *Strong Man Rules; *Catholic 
Church and Current Literature ; *The Catholic Spirit in America ; 
*Like a Mighty Army. 

Sienkiewicz, H. *With Fire and Sword; *The Deluge; *Pan 
Michael ; *Quo Vadis; The Desert and Wilderness ; The Knights 
of the Cron; On the Field of Glory. 

Sierra, Martinez. *Cradle Song; *Three One-Act Plays; Holy 
Night, a Miracle Play; The Kingdom of God; A Lily Among 
Thorns; The Lover. 

Skelly, A. M., O.P. The Sorrows and Glories of Ireland. 

Skinner, R. D. *Our Changing Theater ; Eugene O'Neill. 

Smith, Alfred E. *Up to Now. 

Spalding, H. S. *Social Problems and Agencies ; *Chapter in Social 
History. 

Stoddard, J. L. *Rebuilding of a Lost Faith; *Evening of Life. 

Stoddard, Chas. W. In the Footprints of the Padres; Lepers of 
Molokai. 

Sullivan, Mark. *Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925; Our 
Times: The Twenties. 

Surbled, George. *Catholic Moral Teaching: Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 

Talbot, F. *Shining in Darkness; *Fiction by its Makers; Saint 
Among Savages. 
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Therese, Saint of Lisieux. 
biography. 

Thomas Aquinas, St. *On Being and Essence ; *On the Governance 
of Rulers. 

Thorold, Algar. *The Dialogue of St. Catherine of Sienna. 

Thurston, Herbert. *No Popery. 

Treeck, C. V. & Croft, Aloysius. *Symbols in the Church. 

Trettein, A. W. *Arthur Trent: Choosing a Career. 

Undset, Sigrid. *Burning Bush; *The Longest Years; *Stages on 
the Road; The Cross; Gunnar’s Daughter. 

Vallery. *Life of Pasteur. 

Vanderlaan, Eldred C. *Fundamentalism versus Modernism. 

Verkade, D. W. *In Quest of Beauty; *Yesterdays of an Artist 
Monk. 

Vonier, D. A. *The Art of Christ. 

Wallace, Lew. *Ben-hur. 

Walsh, Ed. *The Fall of the Russian Empire; *The Last Stand; 
*History and Nature of International Relations; “The Wood- 
carver of Tyrol. 

Walsh, J. J. *Religion and Health; *Cures: The Story of Cures 
that Fail; *Education—How Old the New; *Laughter and 
Health ; *Catholic Churchmen and Science; Health Through Will 
Power ; * Modern Progress in History ; *Our American Cardinals ; 
*A Catholic Looks at Life; *Spiritualism, a Fake; *Makers of 
Modern Medicine; *Maker of Electricity; *Old-Time Makers of 
Medicine; *Lecture on the Influence of Mind and Body; *The 
Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centuries; *What Civilization Owes 
to Italy; *The Popes and Science; *Century of Columbus; The 
World’s Debt to the Catholic Church; Golden Treasury of Medi- 
eval Literature; Safeguarding Children’s Nerves; Success in a 
New Era; The World’s Debt to the Irish; Priests and Long Life; 
Sex Instruction. 

Walsh, W. T. *Out of the Whirlwind; Isabella of Spain. 

Ward, Leo, C.S.C. *Values and Reality. 

Ward, Maisie. *The English Way. 

Ward, Wilfred. *Life of Newman; *Life of Cardinal Wiseinan; 
*Tudor Sunsets; *Last Lectures of. 

Ward, Mrs. Wilfred. One Poor Scruple. 

Ward, W. P. *Last Lectures of W. P. Wood; Witnesses to the 
Unsees and Other Essays. 

Wasmann, S. J. *Modern Biology and the Theory of lvolution. 

Watkins, E. I. *The Bow in the Clouds. 

Watson, Virginia. *With La Salle the Explorer. 

Waugh, Evelyn, *Edmund Campion. 

White, Beatrice. Mary Tudor. 

White, Helen C. *Not Built with Hands; *A Watch in the Night. 

White, Olive B. *The King’s Good Servant. 


*A Little White Flower; *An Auto- 
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Wickam, H. *The Unrealists; *The Misbehaviorists; *The Im- 
puritans. 

Wilkinson, C. *Coeur de Lion. 

Will, Joseph, S. J. Catholic Action Handbook. 

Williams, Michael. *Catholicism and the Modern Mind; *The 
Church in Action ; *The English Way ; The Shadow of the Pope. 

Williamson, Benedict. *The World and the Cloister; *Story of 
Pope Pius XI. 

Wilma. *Albert the Great. 

Windle, Bertram, C. A. Twelve Catholic Scientists; The Evolu- 
tionary Problem as It Is Today. 

Wiseman. *I*abiola ; *Recollections of the Last Four Popes; *Mar- 
tvrs of Corea. 

Wust, Peter. *Crisis in the West. 

Yeo, Margaret. *St. Franis Xavier; *Don Juan of Austria; *A 
King of Shadows; *The Greatest of the Borgias. 

Zybura, J. S. *Present Day Thinkers and New Scholasticism. 


THE WEALTHY ARE BUT STEWARDS 


Too long have Catholics devoted their energies to unmasking the 
errors of Communism as a philosophical system and as an economic 
program. It is not hard to show the incongruity and ultimate impos- 
sibility of the whole Communistic program as an economic plan for 
present day social relief; but this method of attack does not seem 
to get us anywhere. All this haranguing has not put one dollar in 
the pockets of the poor, nor one ounce of bread in the mouths of 
undernourished children. While we have thus been wasting our 
energy, the Communist has gone to the very heart of the evil. 

Our preaching from pulpit, lecture platform and soap box will 
have to take a positive turn, if it is to be at all effectual. The subject 
of that discourse, in season and out of season, must be the doctrine 
that man is but the steward who dispenses the goods of the Master 
in accordance with His teachings. There is no evil in possessing 
wealth ; but there is one in employing it wrongfully, either for one’s 
own selfish interests or in the exercise of the power that wealth 
commands to the detriment of one’s neighbor. 

“The Wealthy Are But Stewards,” America, Vol. LVI, No. 17 
(January 30, 1937) pp. 396-397. 





THE FIVE-YEAR PLEDGE OF ST. MARY-OF-THE- 
WOODS COLLEGE 


SISTER EUGENIA 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Devotion to the Blessed Mother has always been a char- 
acteristic of the students of St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. 
In the early days of the foundation, Mother Theodore 
Guerin stressed this devotion. In May of 1841, the first May 
she spent in Indiana, Mother Theodore began the May 
devotions for the little pupils of the Academy. She writes 
in her diary: ‘Today we opened the month of Mary.” 


Daily during the month special prayers were said to our 
Blessed Mother at the Academy shrine by “‘les enfants de 
Marie” as the pupils were called. 


This little group was the nucleus of the Sodality which 
later consisted of students who passed through some tests 
of piety and character and were admitted into the “Children 
of Mary of the Temple” as definitely established, February 
2, 1854. In 1879, this group known as the Sodality of the 
Immaculate Conception was organized and aggregated to the 
Prima Primaria in Rome. The purpose of this Sodality 
stressed personal holiness more than exterior action. This 
is quite understandable as it was in keeping with the times, 
when little else than providing flowers for the altar, or car- 
ing for the Church linen were the only possible activities 
open to school girls. The Sodality continued with little 
change until 1924, when the Children of Mary took on a 
special entity. Their distinguishing characteristic was the 
five year pledge of “abstinence from intoxicating liquor in 
honor of the sacred thirst of our Lord.” The pledge was 
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taken first in 1924, and it became a condition of membership 
for all candidates entering the Children of Mary beginning 
in May, 1925. In order to be permitted to take the pledge, 
the student must have already established a record of piety 
by attending Mass five times a week for a year. At the end 
of this time, she is notified of her eligibility to enter the 
Children of Mary, the final entrance condition being the 
pledge. The pledge is usually administered in Sophomore 
year, although some students have taken it in the Junior and 
the Senior years. Any change in the state of life terminates 
the pledge which was always understood not to bind under 
the pain of sin. At one time modifications, for example that 
liquor might be taken in the home if the parents insisted on 
it, rendered the pledge less strict. In 1932, however, the 
members of the Children of Mary, on their own initiative, 
insisted that the pledge be understood in its strictest inter- 
pretation, and that is the sense in which the pledge is taken 
at the present time. The question of including or excluding 
beer from the pledge came up during the time when the sale 
of beer with defined alcoholic content became legal. It was 
determined that beer would be included in the class of in- 
toxicating liquor since the alcholic content was a potentially 
changeable thing. 

One of the stipulations for eligibility was attendance at 
Mass five times a week. During the present year (1936-37 ) 
the question of lessening the requirement was debated. The 
decision from the student bedy was to retain the high re- 
quirement. 

The Children of Mary form a group within a group, that 
is a group in the Sodality proper. It represents a circle 
of students who wish to do more than the average sodalist. 
The president of the Sodality is always a Child of Mary, but 
all other chairmen may be drawn from the Sodality at large. 
There are two sacristans from the Children of Mary and two 
from the Sodality at large. In Sodality work, there is no 
distinction made in any way between those who take the 
pledge and those who do not. 

There are about fifty girls in the college who have taken 
the pledge, and since the pledge extends for two years be- 
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yond graduation, there would be a possible membership of 
seventy-five to a hundred outside the college who have either 
graduated from college or have discontinued school. As far 
as the observation of the moderator extends, the pledge 
seems to be faithfully kept. 


Recently two of the 1935 graduates sent us word on the 
day their pledge expired, and said with much enthusiasm 
that the consciousness of having kept it was indeed a very 
great joy. 


PERTAINING TO THE STUDY OF RELIGION 

An upperclassman sold a Religion text book to a freshman. 
Collecting fifty cents, about to depart, the upperclassman remarked : 
“There’s one book you’ll never have to ‘crack’.” 

I know all about the fallacy of incomplete induction. It is not 
the intention to generalize. At the opposite pole another incident can 
be cited. A ranking student, appearing before his University’s com- 
mittee for the selection of candidates for the Rhodes Scholarships, 
in response to the question where his chief academic interest had 
lain, replied: “In the field of Apologetics.” 

A study of religious instruction undertaken by the Revue Intel- 
lectuelle in 1933-34 places as one of the most important causes of 
contemporary unbelief the religious ignorance of a large number of 
baptized persons. In this bankruptcy, whether in primary Christian 
instruction or in college courses, the failure to adopt adequate meth- 
ods is deplorable—we are satisfied with a mechanical education 
consisting in memorizing too abstract formulae, composed by theol- 
ogians rather than by educators. Such criticism suggests : 

(a) the need of analogy from vibrant daily life as an approach to 
supernatural realities ; 
(b) dogma in its scriptural, traditional and liturgical setting, pro- 
ceeding to definition by induction. 
(c)training in meditation on dogma until the speculative truth be- 
comes the ideal of life and the vitalizer of conscience, in the sense, 
to use Dr. Cooper’s phrase, that dogmas are not “fifth wheels” but 
the “gas supply.” 
(d) Dogma as clear-cut teaching versus mental flabbiness delivered 
by the Church, the historically and divinely commissioned and 
guaranteed custodian, interpreter, and oracle of the truth placed in 
deposit with her by the God-man. 
By Rev. Norbert C. Hoff, “On the Study of Religion,” Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, K. C. Campus Paper. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


PREPARATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS VACATION 
SCHOOLS 


A MISSION HELPER 
Convent of The Mission Helpers 


Towson, Maryland 


For the past eleven years The Mission Helpers, in con- 
junction with their other catechetical and social service 
activities, have enthusiastically espoused the cause of the 
Religious Vacation Schools. 


The Sisters are keenly alive to the realization that at 
these schools they contact a few of the vast multitude of 
little ones in the United States who are deprived of Catholic 
school education. For many of these under-privileged chil- 
dren the instruction given during the four weeks of the 
vacation school is practically the only religious instruction 
received by them. Can these children be given in four short 
weeks, in a few successive years, the training in their religion 
which will prepare them for the future? It is scarcely pos- 
sible. However, with His Excellency, Bishop O’Hara, the 
Sisters agree that “For many hundreds of thousands of 
Catholic children ‘the best that can be done here and now’ 


involves attendance at well organized religious vacation 
schools.” 


Acting upon this challenge, the Mission Helpers assigned 
to the Religious Vacation Schools, devote their very best 
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energies to the work, not only during the four weeks of the 
schools, but also to remote and immediate preparations for 
the same. 

In their catechetical and general missionary activities 
during the year the Sisters are not unmindful of the spir- 
itually under-privileged groups they will meet the following 
summer. Consequently every possible aid in the form of 
pictures, charts, materials for religious booklets and other 
handicraft work—anything at all that will contribute to the 
success of the vacation schools is salvaged for that purpose. 
Continued study in doctrine, in the methods of teaching 
religion, and in child psychology; attendance at conventions, 
conferences, etc., are all regarded as so many aids to the one 
great end of bringing the public school child to know, love, 
and serve God better. So much for remote preparations. 

A week before the departure of the Sisters for the schools, 
about twenty-five Mission Helpers assemble at the Mother- 
house in Towson, Maryland, for organized preparations. A 
large room, which was once a commodious store-room in one 
of the buildings on the grounds, and which, for the sake of 
prestige, is now known as Xavier Hall, has been converted 
into Vacation School headquarters. Another small room close 
by is reserved for typewriters. 

General catechetical classes and parish visiting have been 
discontinued for the summer; therefore, the Sisters assigned 
to the vacation schools are free during this last week of June 
to concentrate on the very necessary preparations for the 
work of the coming month. 

Xavier Hall is equipped temporarily with desks, and is 
decorated with pictures and charts, and made to look as 
nearly as possible like an attractive Vacation School Center. 
Samples are exhibited of hand work, project booklets, bul- 
letin boards, prizes, etc., which have been worked out and 
collected by the Sisters during the year. 

And then the real work begins. The morning program 
includes lectures and demonstrations on the methods of 
teaching Religion, on child psychology, playground work, 
handicraft, Church music, etc., and is made lively, interest- 
ing, and helpful by enthusiastic contributions of ideas and 
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experiences from the various Sisters. This formal morning 
program is opened with a prayer and the Crusaders’ Song— 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and is closed with a prayer 
and the League Hymn—‘“Hark, the Sound of the Fight 
Hath Gone Forth.” 

The afternoon is devoted to particular preparations for 
the schools to which the Sisters have been assigned: type- 
writers, borrowed for the week, are worked to the limit for 
the building up of schedules, working out of lessons, nota- 
tions of ideas,—all in accordance with the Religious Vaca- 
tion School Manual. Now that so many project books are in 
hectograph form, a Ditto machine is in constant operation; 
a mimeograph also saves much time and labor, while print- 
ing outfits produce numbers of flash cards, mottoes, and 
charts. 

A short analysis will reveal a few of the advantages accru- 
ing from this week of immediate preparations for the reli- 
gious vacation schools conducted by the Mission Helpers. 

First of all, the assembly takes place at the Motherhouse 
where, after a year of strenuous missionary activity, the 
Sisters find spiritual and physical refreshment, despite busy 
days of preparation for another phase of mission work. The 
Sisters appointed to the schools have been stationed during 
the previous year in various convents of the Community, 
engaged in catechetical and social service activities; their 
interchange of ideas and experiences now is of untold aid, 
while the concentration of energies during this week toward 
the one great end, produces a union in which there is the 
strength of encouragement. 

The preparation of the old store-room, alias Xavier Hall, 
taxes the ingenuity of the Sisters, who are frequently obliged 
to prepare far less attractive rooms for the little ones in 
their schools. Experience proves that much depends on the 
attractiveness of the Vacation School Room. Instructive 
pictures and charts allure the children in their own way; 
these together with a variety of bulletin boards act as 
supplements to the instructions of the teacher. Children will 
invite their parents to see their “pretty school,” and the 
value of such contacts needs no explanation. 
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One great problem during the week is the preparation for 
those schools which the Sisters have been conducting year 
after year. This problem, however, is in itself a stimulus 
to a deeper and more thorough activity. The age-old doc- 
trines of the Church must be presented in a new manner; 
handiwork must be different from previous years; old charts 
must be put into fresh forms. That the “novelty” of the 
Religious Vacation School can be preserved is revealed by 
the fact that in one of the schools conducted by the Sisters 
for the past nine years, the average attendance is ideal. 

The Sisters agree that half the battle of the Vacation 
Schools is won on the field of preparation. Well-planned 
lessons, charts, stories, handiwork, games, etc., are most 
conducive to success, especially when a tremendous work 
must be accomplished with little children during four weeks 
of the summer heat. 

At the close of the week of preparations the Sisters as- 
semble in the motherhouse chapel fifteen minutes before 
their departure, while the Community chants the /tinerary. 
With this supplication for God’s blessing on their work, the 
Vacation School Sisters bid adieu to their Sister Mission 


Helpers whose prayers will accompany their efforts during 
the succeeding month. The story of the resultant blessings 
is another chapter in the work of the Vacation Schools con- 
ducted by the Mission Helpers. 


INSTRUCTION FOR FIRST HOLY COMMUNION 


Instructions for First Holy Communion should be approached 
through a simple study of the Mass. It is a pity that many children, 
otherwise well prepared, do not seem to associate their First Holy 
Communion with the Mass. And yet, without Mass there could be 
no Holy Communion. Would not children take much more natur- 
ally to daily Holy Communion if they were made to understand 
that it is an integral part of the Mass, the banquet in which we 
partake of the Victim sacrificed ? 

From Signals, No. 6, March, 1937. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
VIII. THE THRONE OF THE FISHERMAN 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


The center of unity in the Catholic Church and the bond 
of apostolicity is the papacy. It is time now to explain some- 
what at length the prerogatives of the successor of Peter in 
this high office. First, in this article, we will prove the pri- 
macy of the pope, and in a later article his infallibility. But, 
in constructing the proofs for these matters, we beg to 
recall that the right of Sovereign Pontiff does not rest 
merely upon arguments drawn from the Scriptures and other 
sources. Even though these might be questioned and may 
seem to some to admit of another interpretation and conse- 
quently not to be entirely cogent, yet we must remember 
that it is established beyond question that the Catholic 
Church is the only true Church of Christ, that she speaks in 
his name and is consequently infallible. Therefore, when she 
teaches a doctrine, that fact is decisive of its truth, quite 
independently of any arguments that may or can be alleged 
in its favor from the Scriptures or from any other source. 
This is the end of controversy for members of the Catholic 
Church concerning any point of doctrine. For this reason, 
in considering the primacy of the pope, we turn first of all 
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to the infallible teaching of the Church, and on this doctrine 
we have her solemn infallible teaching in the Council of the 
Vatican. 

Here the bishops of the Universal Church, united in 
Council under the Pope, its head, solemnly defined as of 
Catholic faith, to be accepted by all, that St. Peter was 
appointed by Christ as the visible head of His Church. It 
further defined that the position of Peter was not merely a 
primacy of honor, in which a certain preference was shown 
him by the Christ over the other apostles, but a primacy of 
jurisdiction, that is of governing power. To him was given 
the supreme authority within the Church to teach and 
govern the whole Church, including his brethren the apostles. 
The Council then went on to define also that by the same 
divine institution there was provided a perpetual line of 
successors in the primacy of Peter and, last of all, that the 
Roman Pontiffs are the successors of Peter in the primacy. 
Each Pope in turn, by virtue of his election to the office, is 
the visible head of the Church, while the Christ Himself is 
the invisible head and all power is from Him, Who abides 
in His Church unto the end of time, to guide, to govern and 
to support both its rulers and members accomplishing the 
plan of God in this world. 

Thus the infallible Church set forth in due solemnity the 
doctrine of the primacy of Peter and his successors. She 
was but proclaiming in precise terms the doctrine committed 
to her by Christ through the apostles and which is found 
in the sources of the Deposit of Faith, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and the constant tradition of the Church. For the 
Gospels record that the Master, while here upon earth, first 
promised the primacy to Peter and after His resurrection 
from the dead actually conferred upon him power over the 
universal Church. The promise is recorded after His high 
commendation of Peter for his profession of faith in the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. “And I say to thee: Thou 
art Peter” (i.e., the Rock) “and upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
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bound also in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon 
earth it shall be loosed also in heaven.’ Though the lan- 
guage is metaphorical, in fact its Aramaic coloring is a guar- 
antee of its authenticity, the sense none the less is perfectly 
clear. The Church of Christ is the house built upon the rock, 
and the rock is none other than Peter. Its stability lies in its 
secure foundation; the society of the Church derives its 
stability in like manner from Peter. But in every instance 
the stability of a society depends on the supreme authority 
within the body, for without that firm authority you have a 
mob without a leader, anarchy instead of authority, or at 
most a loose union of groups, each enjoying a species of 
autonomy but helpless against the tendency to dissolution. 
Not so the Church founded by Christ and set upon the bed- 
rock, Peter, the Chief and Head of all his brethren. Against 
him no powers of evil can prevail, neither of error against 
the deposit of doctrines which make up the treasure of the 
kingdom of God, nor of schism in rebellion against the 
authority of government committed to Peter by the Christ. 
No matter how influential may be the leaders of these evil 
forces they will strive in vain against the fortress city which 
is impregnable in its foundations; they will be harmless to 
divide the strong unity of this society in its Head and 
Supreme Ruler, the Vicar of Christ, Who overcame the 
world. From this comes the stability of the Church, a gift 
from God through the primacy of Peter, the prince of the 
apostles. 

But the Master was not content merely to confer the 
supreme authority upon His apostle. He went on to explain 
in what that authority would consist, namely the power of 
the keys. Peter has the keys of the Church, the kingdom of 
God. The keys as the Jews understood and we also, are the 
symbol of ownership and supreme authority, and he who 
holds the keys is the master of the house. Peter then shall 
be the master or ruler of the Church. To him it will belong 
to admit or refuse entrance to those who seek to be members 
of the kingdom, not arbitrarily but as the representative of 
the Christ, who has fixed the conditions of membership, and 


*St. Matthew, XVI: 17-19, 
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Peter as His faithful steward shall administer all things in 
sovereign fashion, subject only to the Christ and the instruc- 
tions of the Christ. In all else he is the master and rules 
absolutely as the Vicar of Jesus Christ. He is, indeed, the 
Head of the Church, the visible Ruler, and this in the true 
sense of possessing authority to govern the universal Church, 
not merely in the heretical sense of a mere primacy of 
honor, an empty title without power to rule. 

This is clear from the further power given to him to bind 
and loose which, as is also clear from oriental usage, is the 


power to make laws that are binding in conscience on one’s 
subjects. It is the power to issue decrees and under these 
laws as well as the divine laws to judge, condemning or 
acquitting men, granting or withholding absolution from 
sins. Thus is committed to Peter jurisdiction or the power 
to govern in the full sense of the word, including the three- 
fold power of law-making, judging and coercing men to 
accept the judgment no less than the laws. This power more- 
over is all extensive within the Church; it reaches to every- 
thing that directly or indirectly affects the purpose of the 
society, the service of God in this world and the attainment 
of life everlasting in the world to come. There is nothing 
excepted from the province of Peter’s jurisdiction, and no 
member can exempt himself from this authority conferred by 
Christ the Founder of the Church. There is against it no 
appeal, not even in heaven, for the decree of Peter is ratified 
in heaven forthwith. The judgment on earth, by a mar- 
vellous condescension on the part of God, precedes the judg- 
ment of God in heaven. All the power of the Son of God is 
transferred in this commission to Peter. That the same power 
was also conferred upon the apostolic body in no way con- 
flicts with Peter’s Primacy, for to him it was given first; 
they then will exercise it subordinately to his authority. And 
this is the sense, too, of St. Paul’s declaration that the 
Church is founded upon the apostles. It rests on them as a 
united body under the primacy of Peter. 


Such then is the supremacy that the Christ promised 
Peter, as a reward for his perfect confession of faith in the 
divinity of Jesus, as revealed to him by the Heavenly 
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Father. He spoke in the name of all the apostles, and He is 
to be their leader in all things, as he was in this sublime act 
of faith and fearless profession. It was after the Savior was 
risen from the dead and walked again awhile with His 
disciples that He conferred the supreme office on Peter. In 
all gentleness He demands of him a testimony of his love 
for Him. Thrice He asks: ““Lovest thou Me?” and Peter in 
anguish at the remembrance of his triple denial of His Lord 
and Master cannot find words to assure Jesus of his love for 
Him. To each avowal of love, the Christ answers: ““Feed my 
sheep,” “Feed my lambs,” ‘““Feed my sheep.” Both the lambs 
and the sheep, the entire flock of Christ, little and great, are 
placed under the guidance of Peter as chief shepherd. There 
will be many shepherds; the word has come down in common 
speech to mean the spiritual rulers of the Church of Christ, 
pastor, but over them all with supreme authority to govern 
is the one Chief Shepherd, the Supreme Pastor, Peter so 
designated by the Good Shepherd Himself. Now the Church 
of Christ is to last until the end of time, her office of teaching 
and sanctifying, ruling and governing, shall continue as 
long as there are men to receive her ministrations. Hence the 
words of Christ must be verified in every age, and there must 
be successors to Peter in this office of primate and chief 
shepherd. Peter must continue with the Church of Christ in 
his successors unto the end of the world, guarding its life, 
and giving it strength to withstand its enemies. In these 
successors, Peter assures the imperishability of Christ’s 
Church. 

The Vatican Council then simply set forth more precisely 
and clearly what is contained in the Gospel narrative, but 
we go on now to show that it spoke also with the infallible 
voice of Tradition, setting forth what the faithful of every 
age have always believed and accepted, what the living 
Church has always taught concerning the primacy of Peter 
and his successors on the throne of the fisherman. Briefly, we 
set forth the testimony of Christian faith through the ages. 
From the fifth century onward it is unnecessary to cite the 
testimonies, so clearly do they in countless passages prove 
the primacy of the pope as a dogma universally admitted. 
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Anyone who questions it is manifestly out of line with the 
common belief, and the adversaries of this dogma themselves 
confess that by the fifth century it was in full and undis- 
puted possession in the Church. They cannot question the 
historical fact that at the Council of Ephesus in 431 the 
legate of Pope Celestine, Philip, said without any voice 
being raised in protest that the Pope, whom he represented, 
held the power of the keys in virtue of his office as successor 
of Peter. To that same Pope Celestine, Cyril of Alexandria, 
preeminent among the eastern patriarchs, conceded the 
honor of “chief bishop of the whole world.” Again, in the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451, the assembled bishops listened 
to the letter of Pope Leo I and cried out: ‘‘Peter has spoken 
through Leo.” Thus leaders and subjects alike in the fifth 
century, without any discussion, accepted the position of the 
bishop of Rome, as chief shepherd and supreme head of the 
Church, the successor of the prince of the apostles. 

When we go back a century the testimony is still at hand. 
It may not be so abundant, but it is none the less clearly 
apparent that the Pope is the successor of Peter and enjoys 
all his prerogatives in the primacy. Thus St. Jerome ad- 
dresses Pope St. Damasus as the successor of the fisherman. 
Communion with that See of Rome is a condition of mem- 
bership in the Church, and on that rock of the See of Peter 
the Church stands secure. While in the east the great St. 
Basil calls on the same Pope to intervene in the difficulties 
that have arisen in the Churches of Asia Minor and urges 
it as no new thing, since his predecessor Pope Dionysus, in 
the previous century, had already acted in like manner 
according to the mind of the faithful. As we go back further 
we need not expect to find such clear evidence of this uni- 
versal faith of the Church. First of all, because we have 
entered the era of persecutions and communication with the 
See of Rome is difficult if not impossible when the Vicar of 
Christ was like the Master, hunted from place to place and 
compelled for the good of the Church to live almost in hid- 
ing. But there is another reason, namely, that the early 
Christians were still in their first fervor, ‘‘of one heart and 
one soul” and hence gave little occasion for the vicar of 
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Christ to exercise his supremacy. We must not forget either 
that there was a development in government no less than 
in matters of faith; opposition as it arose from time to time 
resulted in a more explicit statement of the doctrine of the 
exact relations of the pope to the Universal Church. Yet no 
one can explain away the extraordinary fact of the interven- 
tion of Pope St. Clement in the first century in the Church 
of Corinth. John the Apostle was still living, yet it was 
Clement, the bishop of Rome, who wrote, conscious of his 
authority, to rebuke those who disturbed the peace of the 
Church at Corinth and severely warned them against dis- 
obedience to his commands since it was the Christ who 
spoke through him. Nothing indicates more certainly the 
conviction existing in the Church from the very beginning 
of the primacy of Peter, which was conveyed to his suc- 
cessor at Rome, while no other See, though successor to an 
apostle, ever presumed to claim this universal apostolic 
authority. Though all the apostles were held in reverence 
and their authority acknowledged, yet it was understood 
that Peter was the head of the Apostolic College and the 
others exercised their authority over the universal Church 
subordinately to his office as chief shepherd of the flock. 
They were guided in this, not only by the tradition of the 
apostolic age but by the written record of foundation of the 
Church as preserved in the canonical Gospels and in the Acts 
of the Apostles. There the figure of Peter is dominant, stand- 
ing out from his fellow apostles, overshadowing them despite 
his lack of previous training and preparation for this pre- 
eminence. Thus in the Gospels, wherever the list of the 
apostles is given, Peter’s name is consistently placed first, 
though he was not the first to be called to this office. His 
position is that of the leader of the group since he answers 
in their name and is so addressed by the Master. His com- 
panions fully understood this, for even before the coming 
of the Holy Ghost it is Peter who proposes that a successor 
be elected in the place of Judas to fill up the number of 
official witnesses to the life, death and resurrection of Jesus. 
It is Peter who on Pentecost day preaches the first apostolic 
sermon, explaining to the crowd the manifestation of Holy 
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Spirit which had descended on them with the gift of tongues. 
In like manner, he works the first apostolic miracle in the 
name of Jesus, in healing the lame man at the gate called 
beautiful. He receives the first Jewish converts, no less than 
the first Gentile converts into the Church declaring the 
universality of salvation in Christ. In the crisis that faced 
the infant Church in the Council at Jerusalem on the ques- 
tion of whether the gentiles should be subjected to circum- 
cision and the yoke of the Mosaic Law, it is Peter who 
breaks through the discussion to give a definite decision in 
favor of liberty for these converts. All these things are con- 
sistent with, if not cogent proof of, the primacy of jurisdic- 
tion. To all who read the Acts of the Apostles there is 
apparent this striking figure of the fisherman, who cannot 
be overshadowed even by the attractive and fiery person- 
ality of Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles. Tradition then 
merely preserved what had been derived from the apostles 
themselves on the Primacy of Peter. 

That tradition in the fifth century was represented by a 
belief in the primacy of the Pope which was universal 
throughout the Church and in the fourth century it had 
already been distinctly expressed. Unless it then be as old as 
the Church it must have been invented in the ages of per- 
secution. But it is absurd to suppose such an invention at a 
time when the chief office among Christians was the surest 
road to martyrdom. Men do not invent claims that offer 
death as their reward and their only perquisite. Whether the 
clear historical proof of the primacy be at hand does not 
affect in any way the truth of the doctrine, for it is a doc- 
trine universally taught and believed as part of the faith of 
the Church, and by virtue of the infallibility of the Church 
there can be no error in such a matter of vital importance 
to the life of the Church. And of all the bishops only the 
Bishop of Rome can be the successor of Peter, for he alone 
of all bishops has ever claimed the title. It is his then by 
prescriptive right, for no one can show when the office was 
first introduced or the claim first made, and it is inconceiv- 
able that it should have been arrogated by any bishop with- 
out leaving traces of opposition throughout the Church. Yet 
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as we go back through the centuries and draw near to the 
apostolic age we find the bishop of Rome in undisputed 
possession of the primacy. He is the successor of Peter, the 
heir to his prerogatives, serenely ruling from the throne of 


the fisherman, hailed by all as the bishop of bishops, the chief 
shepherd of Christ’s flock. 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS PIUS XI ON 


THE CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD 


Moreover, the priest must teach the truths of faith; but the truths 
of religion are never so worthily and effectively taught as when 
taught by virtue; because, in the common saying, “deeds speak 
louder than words.” The priest must preach the law of the Gospel ; 
but for that preaching to be effective, the most obvious and, by the 
grace of God, the most persuasive argument, is to see the actual 
practice of the law in him who preaches it. St. Gregory the Great 
gives the reason: “The voice which penetrates the hearts of the 
hearers is the voice commended by the speaker’s own life; because 
what his word enjoins, his example helps to bring about.” 

From The Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XCIV, No. 3 (March, 
1936) p. 273-274. 





New Books in Review 


Proceedings of The National Catechetical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, New York, October 3, 
4, 5, 6, 1936. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1937. Pp. xviiit+286. Price $1.00 (paper); $1.50 (cloth). 
Postage extra. 


This volume was received just as the present number of 
the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION goes to press. It is 
an invaluable handbook that should be in every Confra- 
ternity library. Religious communities should have the book 
in their professional libraries, and priests in general will find 
it most useful in becoming acquainted with the organization 
of the Confraternity and its approach to the study of teach- 
ing Religion. The volume contains all the papers presented 
at the Catechetical Congress in New York, October 3-6, 
1936, together with a message from the Holy Father, the 
Pastoral Letter of His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, and the 
letter of Cardinal Serafini, Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council, on the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine and the Bishops’ Study of the Baltimore Catechism. 


The Life of Christ. By Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1937. Pp. xv+540. Price 
$1.00 (paper); $2.50 (cloth). Postage extra. 


Without doubt, readers of the JouRNAL will be most inter- 
ested in this new Life of Christ, printed in a style of type 
that makes it most easy to read. The volume is organized 
in nineteen chapters, each with its particular references and 
questions for study. This book has been designed for use in 
study clubs. The author, therefore, has aimed at a desirable 
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simplicity. However, as Father Isidore says, the book is also 
for the ordinary reader. Disregarding “the references and 
questionnaires, he can follow the plain story of the Life, 
Death and Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth.” 


The Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Girl. Sister M. Mil- 
dred Knoebber, O.S.B. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1937. Pp. xili+-206. Price $2.00. 


This volume offers a wealth of material to all those 
interested in the guidance of the high school girl. The book 
should be in every professional library. An examination of 
the author’s findings will be of valuable assistance in helping 
individual teachers to criticise their own work, and in guid- 
ing schools in an evaluation of curriculum, administration, 
and discipline. 


The author procured her information through sixty direct 
questions answered by three thousand anonymous girls in 
the United States. 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Translated from the 
French of Dom Eugéne Vandeur, Monk of St. Benedict, by 
Clara Morris Rumball. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1937. 
Pp. xxxi+308. Price $2.00. 


The purpose of this book of meditations is to help the 
faithful to understand the ascetical and mystical meanings 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Phrases from the Ordi- 
nary, and from the Proper of the Mass of Corpus Christi, 
are set apart for consideration and thought. The volume is 
devotional in character and liturgical in content. While the 
book was written with priests in mind, Sisters and the laity 
will appreciate it as a means of following the prayers of the 
Mass with greater devotion. Father Francis Talbot, S.J., 
has written the Introduction to the book. 
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Life of Jesus. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Julie 
Kernan. Illustrated by George Buday. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1937. Pp. ix+261. Price $2.50. 


Written by one of the greatest writers in France this 
volume brings out in bold relief the life of our Lord. As the 
author says, in the Preface to his second French edition, he 
has made light and shadow play upon Christ in accordance 
with his own obscure preferences. Francois Mauriac’s life 
of our Lord is most reverent; it is striking; it is stimulating. 
The illustrations in the book are interesting. The volume 
carries a French imprimatur as well as that of Cardinal 
Hayes of New York. We predict tremendous interest in this 
country in this life of Jesus by Francois Mauriac of the 
French Academy. 


The Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the Dominican Saints. By 
Antoine Gardeil. Translated by Anselm M. Townsend, O.P. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1937. 
Pp. xi+137. Price $1.50. 


Not only does the author give a theological explanation 
of the part played by the Holy Ghost in a life of virtue, but 
he examines the lives of fourteen Dominican saints, ‘‘show- 
ing that, although as saints they possessed all of the gifts, a 
certain gift so predominantly influenced the life of each 
that today, as during their lives, they are splendid examples 
for men and women, lay and religious, not ‘isolated phe- 
nomena of the Order, but the excelling types of that which 
should be of ordinary occurrence.’”’ Among the saints in 
the group are: Thomas Aquinas, Dominic, Catherine of 
Siena and Rose of Lima. 


St. Francis De Sales. By Dr. Michael Miiller. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1937. Pp. x+226. Price $2.25. 


The publishers tell us that Henri Ghéon’s St. John Bosco 
aroused a sudden increase of interest in St. Francis De Sales, 
the patron of John Bosco. Teachers have always liked St. 
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Francis De Sales. The activity and variety in his own life is 
comparable to the busy lives of teachers. Furthermore, St. 
Francis De Sales’ way to sanctity is one that appeals to teach- 
ers, particularly to those who understand the type of char- 
acter that exerts the greatest influence on others. Dr. Mul- 
ler’s organization of content is pleasing. In Part One he pre- 
sents the theology of the Salesian ideal; in Part IT (i) optim- 
ism and joy, (ii) personal life and social position; in Part III, 
love of God as center of life; and in Part IV, love and ascetic- 
ism, 


The Priest, God and the World. By Dom Francis August- 
ine Walsh, Monk of St. Benedict. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1937. Pp. xiv+154. Price $1.50. 


Priests and seminarians will appreciate Father Walsh’s 
exposition of Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on the Catholic 
Priesthood, in terms of conditions in America. His Ex- 
cellency, Most Rev. John G. Murray, Archbishop of St. 
Paul, wrote in the Preface to this volume: “Only by care- 


fully studying the words of His Holiness and developing his 
own thoughts in the manner in which the notes are added 
in this volume, will he (the priest) come to a fuller realiza- 
tion of the work before him and his place in the hierarchy of 
the Church.” Students will be particularly interested in 
Father Walsh’s bibliography, first of books, then of mag- 
azines and, lastly, of papal encyclicals. 


Christ and Littleness. By Rev. James F. Cassidy. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1937. Pp. 150. Price $1.50. 


This is a volume of spiritual reading for religious and laity 
alike. The author, with the following eight chapter headings, 
describes the way of Christ as the way of humility: I. Events 
Before Bethlehem: II. From Bethlehem to Nazareth; III. 
The Apostles and Disciples; IV. The Divine Physician; V. 
The Preacher of Mercy; VI. The Prayer of the Little; VII. 
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The Food of Little Ones; VIII. The Humiliation of the 
Cross. 


“Greater Love’. By Rev. John A. Elbert, S. M. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. 125. Price 
$1.25. 


This paper bound book reached the JOURNAL OF RELI- 
GIOoUS INSTRUCTION too late for earlier attention. It was 
prepared as a series of sermons for Lent. The volume, how- 
ever, may also be used as a book of spiritual reading, inter- 
preting the story of redemption in terms of modern living. 
Priests who will use this volume as a handbook in the prepa- 
ration of sermons will be pleased with the author’s presen- 
tation of biblical texts and sermon briefs at the beginning of 
each instruction. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Arendzen, Rev. J. P. The Holy Trinity. A Theological Treatise 
for Modern Laymen. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1937. Pp. vii-+ 
154. Price $1.75. 


Betowski, Rev. Edward M. Spurs to Conversion. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1937. Pp. xx+356. Price $2.75. 


Farrow, John. Damien the Leper. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1937. Pp. xx+230. Price $2.50. 


Gliebe, Francis De Sales, O.F.M. The Princess Poverty. A Dra- 
matic Sketch. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1937. 
Pp. 76. Price 25c (postage extra). 


McCarthy, Raphael C., S.J. Safeguarding Mental Health. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. xii+297. 
Price $2.50. 


Moran, Berdice J. Verses for Tiny Tots. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 96. Price $1.00. 


O’Brien, Isidore, O.F.M. The Life of Christ. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1937. Pp. xv-+540. Price $2.50 (cloth) ; 
$1.00 (paper) plus postage. 


Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Confra- 
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ternity of Christian Doctrine, New York, October 3, 4, 5, 6, 1936. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1937. Pp. xviii+286. 
Copies may be secured from The National Center of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
or from the publisher. Price $1.00 (paper) ; $1.50 (cloth). Postage 
extra. 


Sheen, Rt. Rev. Fulton J. The Cross and the Beatitudes. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1937. Pp. 112. Price $1.00; Postpaid 
$1.10. 


Walsh, Mary Elizabeth. The Saints and Social Work. Silver 
Spring, Maryland: The Preservation of the Faith, 1937. Pp. 
vili+199. Price $2.00. 


PAMPHLETS 


A Papal Peace Mosaic 1878-1936. Excerpts from the Messages 
of Popes Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI. Compiled by 
Mary Catherine Schaefer. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, 1936. Pp. 57. Price 10c. 


Fenwick, Charles G. A Primer of Peace. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic Association for International Peace, 1937. Pp. 58. Price 
25c. 


Fenwick, Charles G. and International Law and Organization 
Committee. Arbitration and the World Court. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic Association for International Peace, 1937. Pp. 46. 
Price 10c. 


Feely, Raymond T., S.J. Fascism-Communism-The U. S. A. A 
study of the parallels and contrasts of fascism and communism and 
their threat to America. New York: The Paulist Press, 1937. 
Pp. 32. Price 5c each. 


I'rassrand, Michael X., C.S.P. Sinners and Saints. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 23. Price 5c each. 


Hurley, Rev. Wilfred G., C.S.P. Your Mother Mary. Pp. 24. 
Your Communion. Pp. 22. Your Confession. Pp. 24. Your Church. 
Pp. 24. Your Jesus. Pp. 24. Your God. Pp. 23. New York: The 
Paulist Press, 1937. Price 5c each. 


Lord, Daniel A., S.J. Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1937. Pp. 43. Price 10c. 


Members of the Catholic Teachers’ Association of Brooklyn. A 
Plan for Instructing Little Children Who Are Preparing to Receive 
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Their First Holy Communion. New York: The Paulist Press, 1937. 
Pp. 46. Price 10c. 


O’Brien, John A. The Ladder of Handicaps. New York: The 
Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 15. Price 5c. 


O’Brien, Rev. John A. The Trek of the Intellectuals to Rome. 
The Dramatic Surrender to Truth. New York: The Paulist Press, 
1937. Pp. 16. Price 5c. 


Sheen, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J., D.D. Communism and Reli- 


gion. New York: The Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 22. Price 5c. 


Sheen, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J., D.D. Communism Answers 
Questions of a Communist. New York: The Paulist Press, 1937. 
Pp. 47. Price 5c. 


Sheen, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton, J.. D.D. Liberty Under Com- 
munism. New York: The Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 23. Price 5c. 


Ward, Rev. Paul, C.S.P. “Blessed are they that mourn.” New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1937. Pp. 31. Price 5c. 


ADOLESCENCE 


In the training of the young, the most important rules to be 
observed are the strictest observance of the distinction between mine 
and thine, or strictest honesty in every relation of life, of absolute 
truthfulness and of a consideration for one’s neighbor. 

By Bernard Sachs, “Adolescence,” The Commonweal, Vol. 
XXV, No. 13 (January 22, 1937) p. 345. 





DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


1937 


W ednesday, June 23rd to Saturday, July 31st 


The recently published bulletin of the coming Summer 
Session indicates that De Paul University will give the 
most extensive offering of courses in its history during the 
six weeks’ period from June 23rd to July 3lst. 


A large number of courses are scheduled for the Graduate 
School, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Uptown and 
Downtown, the Colleges of Law, Commerce, Music and 
Secretarial Science. 


Visiting clergymen from the Vincentian Houses in Mis- 
souri and Colorado, from the Catholic University of Amer- 
ca and the Dominican House of Studies will be brought 
in for special course instruction, Lay specialists from the 
City Board of Education, from the University of Illinois, 


Cornell and elsewhere have been added to the various de- 
partments. 


A feature of the Summer Session will be the offering of 
a number of courses in Liturgical Singing and Choral 
Training, Gregorian Chant and Accompaniment, and other 
similar courses by members of the faculty of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music in New York. 


Registration commences on Thursday, June 17th 
and closes on Tuesday, June 22nd 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


JUNE PRIZES 


Without doubt, there are Catholic schools and Religion 
classes for public school children that are granting awards 
of various orders during the present month. To those in 
charge of these schools and classes we would like to ask the 
following questions: (1) How many pupils benefit by the 
gold medal awards in your school? (2) At any one time, are 
there more than three or four possible candidates for a single 
award? (3) Do you think that the average child receives 
any benefit from the same? (4) How do you know that 
the person receiving the awards are worthy of them? (5) 
How objective is the basis for making an award? (6) Is there 
going to be any dissatisfaction with parents because of the 
assignment of the award? (7) Has any child or youth been 
hurt because he or she did not receive the award? (8) In the 
work-a-day affairs of life, are children going to receive 
awards for doing their duty? being on time? faithful attend- 
ance? We have raised these questions because medals and 
other awards are still being given by Catholic schools. We 
feel that instead of contributing to religious education, they 
are handicaps, positively interfering with the objectives of 
religious education. 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


The following paragraph on college teaching should afford 
every instructor of Religion a frame work to use in building 
up a program of self-evaluation: 
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For learning the first condition is activity on the part of him who 
learns. To form or strengthen a mental trait the learner must use 
that trait—no one can do so for him. The second condition is that 
the exercise shall be satisfying either in itself, in its consequences, 
or in both. The more intense the activity, or the satisfaction therein 
or therefrom, and the more frequent the satisfying exercise, the 
greater is assurance of learning. 

A critical examination of the kind of learning we direct is 
absolutely essential. What kind of activity do we produce in 
the learner? How does he use what he is learning in our 
classes? Is he pleased with what he is getting, or is he happy 
in the use he is going to make of it? There is plenty of food 
for evaluation in these two phrases—activity on the part of 
the learner and satisfied experiences during the learning 
process. 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
IN BALTIMORE 


We believe our readers will be interested in the following 
paragraphs, taken from a letter of his Excellency, Most Rev- 
erend Michael J. Curley, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, 
and read at all the Masses in the archdiocese of Baltimore on 
Sunday, March 1, 1937: 


There can be no doubt that the Church has suffered severe losses 
in the United States. In spite of our many churches and schools, our 
multiplied novenas and devotions, children and adults still lose the 
Faith. 

The cause is very evident. The late Holy Father, Pope Pius X, on 
April 15, 1905, making a diagnosis of the evils which afflict society, 
declared that the greatest misfortune and the greatest disaster is 
“ignorance of divine things.” In his zeal, as the supreme shepherd 
of souls, he pointed out to bishops and parish priests that it is their 
first duty to instruct the people in religion. What, we ask, is the 
cause of this ignorance of divine things? 


* Theodore H. Eaton, College Teaching, p. 42, New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1932. 
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First and foremost is the fact that all Catholic children do not 
attend Catholic schools. They receive some instruction at the time 
of their First Communion and Confirmation and in most cases such 
meager instruction as are supposed to help them combat the evils of 
the world. It is no wonder that they fall away. 

Secondly, many young people leaving the primary schools go to 
other secular colleges or to work where they come in daily contact 
with pernicious doctrines. If the primary religious training of these 
youths is not supplemented by a further instruction, there is a great 
danger that they will soon fall by the wayside. 

We must do something for these children and young folk. To this 
end, we are establishing in the Archdiocese of Baltimore, in accord- 
ance with Canon 711, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and 
we are proceeding with a definite plan of action, a program of pro- 
viding a more adequate knowledge of our Faith for all Catholics 
who have hitherto been deprived of that blessing. 


The first activity of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore will be the development of the reli- 
gious discussion club, that part of the program designed to equip 
adult Catholics with a fuller knowledge of their religion and the 
capacity to express that knowledge convincingly. 


BY WAY OF REQUEST 


In a recent editorial ° we spoke of the need to study the 
particular problems of public high school pupils. The Jour- 
NAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION is beginning the collection of 
a list of problems that Catholic pupils meet in public high 
schools. These problems appear principally in connection 
with the pupil’s work in science, literature and history. We 
shall be most grateful if our readers—priests, brothers, sis- 
ters and lay workers, will send us brief descriptions of any 
problems of the public school child that have been identified 
to them as such. We are interested in this project because 


*“A Research Problem,” JourNAL oF RELIcious INstruction, Vol. VII, No. 
9 (May, 1937) 785-786. 
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we feel that those who are directing the Religion study of 
public high school pupils should be familiar with the partic- 
ular problems of these groups. 


PROVIDING FOR THE CHILD ON THE MISSIONS 


Last winter the Confraternity Bulletin of Baker, Oregon, 
raised the following question: 


This diocese has been smitten with a problem that up to date has 
practically defied solution. We refer to the under-privileged child 
of the missions. Priests who have scampered over the Missions, 
know the situation too well to go over it here. Each priest has 
tried in his own way to better the situation. All have had some suc- 
cess, none complete. National congresses and catechetical maga- 
zines seem to ignore the problem. Perhaps if enough ideas were 
pooled, a practical plan could be worked out. Write us about your 
suggestions. It’s ours to solve, let us get together and solve it. 


The article by Sister Mary Ambrose of Wichita in the 
present issue of this magazine is one answer to the Baker 
problem. The following paragraphs from a Sister of the 
Holy Names in Portland, Oregon, is another answer to the 
same question: 


Though our experience in the Rural Vacation School Work is lim- 
ited, yet we have had ample proof of the success of the Confra- 
ternity. The plan is efficient, and the results gratifying, where there 
is a strong Diocesan organization, having as executive secretary a 
real organizer who is not only zealous but courageous enough to face 
difficulties with a determination to solve them—an organizer who 
does not hestitate to go into the most remote missions to pave the 
way by enlising and helping to train the laity to assist the Pastor and 
teachers in the summer school work. However, even where there 
was but a nucleus of organization, the Sisters who have been privi- 
leged to assist the missionary of scattered missions are agreed that 
the Rural School work has been the most interesting event in their 
teaching career. 

The teachers best suited for the more remote mission schools are 
either the seminarians or the Victory-Noll Catechist. In the absence 
of these, responsible young women, in mission centers, may volun- 
teer their services to live, during the school term, in the home of one 
of the more distant families instructing the few it is possible to 
contact. We have known this arrangement to work successfully. 
This should be as a last resort, however, as only the trained teacher 
should enter the field of religion. 
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Everyone concedes to the parents the privilege of giving their 
little ones the first lessons in Religion, for none are more enduring ; 
but, should they feel unfitted for this delicate mission, could it not be 
arranged that either one or both of the parents become members of 
an instruction club, under the guidance of the pastor, for the pur- 
pose of reassurance on the matter of procedure? 

The place for holding the school sessions will vary from the great 
out-of-doors to the public school. In the Diocese of Charleston the 
summer camp idea has obtained very remarkable results. If an 
isolated district has a school, then it can also have a vacation school. 
On account of the fewness of numbers in these sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, and in order not to multiply the number of teachers, mission 
centers are formed and these might rotate so as to share the diffi- 
culties entailed. But here there enters the problem of transportation. 
For those living at a distance it is a big item. One priest had to 
advance money to more than one family—he would take no excuse 
for the children’s not appearing at school. Once enthusiasm is 
aroused, and parents understand what the religious vacation school 
means to them and to their children, these good country people are 
ingenuous in finding means to get their children to school. In two 
cases lately brought to our notice, the children (some eighty boys 
and girls) boarded at the Convent. Though this was a big venture, 
it was conducive to good results. The parents helped finance the 
undertaking by bringing in produce. Another and perhaps a better 
way was to have families in cities adopt one or two children for the 
school term. The children were taught in the sisters’ school. 

The correspondence method prepared by Monsignor Victor Day, 
D.D., of Montana also helped solve an otherwise unsolved problem. 
One of our religious found a most gratifying outlet for her zeal 
through the Rural Correspondence School, by means of which she, 
and her volunteer assistants, instructed not only the children of 
remote missions, but also their parents. 

Conventions, especially of local units, in which the laity are made 
to take an active part, have helped to enkindle the needed spark of 
enthusiasm. They have been an inspiration as well as a means of 
communicating ideas. 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 

We doubt if there is a Catholic periodical in the United 
States that does not need thousands of additional subscrib- 
ers. The JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION is no excep- 
tion. Anything present subscribers and readers will do to 
make the JouRNAL oF RELIGIous INsTRUCTION better known 
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will contribute to the improvement of the teaching of Reli- 
gion. Superintendents, supervisors, superiors of communi- 
ties, and professors of the teaching of Religion have been 
most encouraging. Their recommendations have helped our 
circulation. Strange as it may seem there are thousands of 
priests and religious teachers who do not know about this 
periodical. We recommend this cause to our readers. The 
vacation period offers an unusual opportunity for an inter- 
change of professional experiences. If the JOURNAL OF RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION has been of help to you, will you tell 
your friends about it? If the JouRNAL oF REticious IN- 
STRUCTION interests you, will you inquire if your friends 
are subscribers? And if you, subscriber or reader, would 
like the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION to give you 
any additional service, communicate with the editorial 
office. 


NON-CATHOLIC MENTALITY 


Intriguing and perplexing for those Catholics who give study and 
prayer to the subject of conversion, is the question of approach to 
the non-Catholic mentality. If we follow the time signals and hark 
to the movements around us in the shifting scene within the sects, 
the Church’s strength as an authoritative custodian and expounder 
of faith and morals is what needs emphasizing, as this is what is 
admittedly absent from all other Christian bodies. 


America, Vol. LVI, No. 13 (January 2, 1937) 291. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


ABBE QUINET’S WORKS AND ACTIVE METHOD IN 
TEACHING CATECHISM 


ANTONIO J. RICHARD 
St. Paul Seminary 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The first element of the catechetical problem is the adap- 
tation of Christian doctrine to the young minds. Everyone 
understands that; what is less understood, however, is the 
necessity on the part of the catechist of possessing the science 
of this accommodation, or the principles of the art of teach- 
ing catechism. Evidently, young and inexperienced cate- 
chists, even the most adept, gifted and zealous, lose consid- 
erable time and effort in useless and contradictory attempts 
and suffer involuntary discouragements which could have 
been avoided by the possession of a well-reasoned and prac- 
tical method of teaching catechism. For such as these, Abbé 
Quinet, inspector of religious instruction of the diocese of 
Paris, and a genius in the art of Christian teaching, has 
prepared practical manuals * for the guidance of their labors. 

* Pédagogie du Catéchisme par les Abbés Lucien Hénin et C. Quinet. Paris: 

Librairie Saint-Joseph, Tolra et Simonet, Editeurs, 1913. 

(2) Mon Joli Petit Catéchisme par l’Abbé Quinet. Paris: Librairie l’Ecole, 1934. 

(3) Pour les Tout-Petits des Jardins d’Enfants par Abbé Quinet. Paris: 
Editions Spec, 1935. 

(4) Pour mes Tout-Petits par ’ Abbé Quinet. Paris: Editions Spes, 1935. 

(5) Carnet de Préparation d'un Catechiste par Abbé Quinet, (3 vol.). Paris: 
Editions Spec, 1931. 

6) L’Appel du Christ aux Pécheurs d’ Ames par Abbé Quinet. Paris: Edi- 
tions Spes, 1931. 

(7) Mon Cours d'Histoire Sainte par les Abbés C. Quinet et Lucien Hénin. 
Paris: Librairie Saint-Joseph, Tolra et Simonet, Editeurs, 1935. 


(8) Exercises Pratiques de Catéchisme par Abbé Quinet (2 vol.). Paris: 
Librairie Saint-Joseph, Tolra et Simonet, Editeurs, 1911. 
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His works were planned to permit all those who have 
charge of teaching religion to children—be they parish 
priests, sisters, school teachers, or voluntary catechists—to 
fulfill more proficiently this difficult and important ministry. 
Pope Pius X, known as the children’s pope, was quite aware 
of the hardships of the religious instructor. In his Encylical, 
Acerbo Nimis, he said: “We would not wish anyone to 
imagine that the teaching of catechism requires no work nor 
meditation. On the contrary, they are here more necessary 
than in anything else. It is easier to find an orator of fluent 
and brilliant speech than a catechist whose explanations 
deserve approval in all their details. No matter with what 
smoothness of conception and expression one is naturally 
endowed, he cannot, with spiritual profit, speak of Chris- 
tian doctrine to adults and to children if, beforehand, he has 
not prepared himself by study and a serious meditation.” 
Abbé Quinet, also an admirer of children, realized as did 
the great pope, the burden that catechising entails. For the 
children’s sake, he has offered his own superior talents to 
help the catechist in this tremendous task. Let us see what 
he did for such a worthy cause. He, first of all, conceived 
religious teaching as an art, or better, as a science with a sys- 
tem based on the profane branches of learning. After all, 
why should we not profit from the teaching experiences of 
the secular courses? If we find that in teaching secular 
branches a good instructor uses a text to prepare his classes, 
why should we not do the same in the religious science? 
Catechism and the profane sciences require the same pro- 
ceedure in the intellectual sphere. In the formation of the 
soul, however, religion exacts much more. Let the catechist 
avail himself of Abbé Quinet’s catechetical works and he will 
find therein both the spiritual and intellectual preparation 
needed. 

But such works are not always on hand, and if they were, 
a translation would be needed. However, one can still use 
Abbé Quinet’s method although he might never know his 
works. Hence, it is more important for us to be acquainted 
with the method than the works themselves. His is the active 
method based on the psychology of the child, that is to say, 
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on the principle that only things of a child’s mentality are 
used. The instructor is to convey religious information. 
Religious truth for the little ones must spring up from pic- 
tures, facts, or stories. In other words, these truths, to be 
intelligible to children, must be translated into concrete 
language. Then, and only then, can ill chosen and defective 
comparisons which are confusing to the minds of the young 
be excluded. Then, too, the catechist will no longer be 
in danger of proposing diffuse and far-fetched explanations 
that are beyond the child’s mentality. With a concrete 
presentation the child has grasped the truth, but there is yet 
the duty of inducing him to act. The teacher attempts to 
make him reason, reflect and observe, by appealing to well- 
known circumstances of childhood days. Thus, he naturally 
succeeds in moving the pupil towards piety, in making him 
discover by himself the formulas of prayers, the great truths 
to be believed, and the works to be practiced. At last, the 
formation of the child is complete, and the task has been an 
easy and pleasant one, solely because the teacher’s method 
appealed to the little one. The child was alive, eager to col- 
laborate, and forced to reflect. In a word, the child came 
without effort, as if playing, to learn his prayers, to know 
the great dogmatic truths and the moral law. Such is the 
active method of Abbé Quinet, a method which acquaints 
the children with the revealed truths taught by the Church 
—Dogma, Moral and Bible History—under an agreeable 
form, accessible to their intelligence, and capable also of 


touching their hearts. It is the method of formation “par 
excellence.” 


Often the conditions under which we have to teach cate- 
chism are very unfavorable: a very unsuitable place, time 
too limited and ill chosen, for example, periods placed at the 
end of school hours, at a time when the child is mentally 
tired, or a period too soon after breakfast. Frequently, we 
cannot do otherwise. It seems that everything concurs to 
show to the child that religious science is after all but an 
accessory subject. Guided by this same active method the 


catechist will give to the child the high ideal that Christian 
formation deserves. 
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We have seen to a certain extent what this excellent 
method can do, but it must be studied while in actual use in 
order to appreciate its full value. No other way is open for 
us to look into this method in greater detail than that of 
reviewing together a lesson from Abbé Quinet’s works. For 
instance, his lesson on the body and soul, as found in his 
book, Pour Mes Tout-Petits, exemplifies the method as only 
a genius could do it. But first a word of explanation on the 
book itself. This manual contains twenty lessons for children 
of the ages of six to nine. Each lesson has four parts: (1) 
the memento, (2) the explanation, (3) the action, and (4) 
the formation of piety. 


First LESSON 
THE BODY AND SOUL OF THE CHILD 
I. MEMENTO FOR THE CATECHIST. 


The method which we wish to follow is simple and suited 
to the understanding of the children: we proceed from the 
known to the unknown; we make the child consider known 
realities from which we draw ideas and pass from the con- 
crete to the abstract. Before speaking of God I try to make 
my little ones understand that they have a soul, I tell them 
what this soul is, its value, and once this reality is recognized, 
I use it to arrive at the knowledge of God. 

Let it be well understood that we are not concerned here 
with profound explanations, but only with clear and simple 
explanations, we will not say all, we will give the essential, 
and even at the end of the lesson we will draw up a resumé 
of our explanations in child-like style. 

Let us prepare with care this class which is so important 
for the religious education of the little ones. 


II. EXPLANATION. 


Material. (I prepare the objects which are going to be 
used during the lesson. Remember that anything can hold 
the attention of the child.) 


A tableau or a large picture representing a little boy or 
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girl, also a picture of a little dog, and a short piece of string. 
I prepare my audience.—After a fervent prayer and before 
beginning class I gaze silently for a moment upon my little 
ones. They are seated, arms folded, heads up high, and all 
eyes are directed towards me. After a moment I begin to 
speak slowly. 


I gain their attention. 


There was once a little boy who had never seen a mirror. 
One day he was placed before a large looking glass, and 
when he saw his image he was greatly astonished. He had 
never looked at himself making gestures, this the glass 
reproduced. My dear children, I will make you know what 
is in you, what you do not see with your own eyes, and touch 
with your hands, what has no color and no weight. 

Do you understand of what I speak? I speak of your spirit 
which is called your soul. 

Listen, and you will be happy as the little boy who had 
never seen himself in a mirror. 

(I place in sight of my audience a picture representing a 
little boy, or I ask one of the boys to stand.) 


1. Look at your little friend. 
What do you see in him? 


His head, a pair of small eyes, his nose, his mouth, his 
arms, his chest, his legs. 

With his eyes he sees what is in this room—the black- 
boards, the windows, the statues. 

With his ears he hears the noise from the street, what I 
say ... music playing... 

And if I were to show you a little dog (I place in front of 
the class a picture representing a little dog), what would you 
see in him? 

A head, eyes, a nose, a mouth, ears, and paws. With his 
little eyes he sees what you see, with his ears he hears what 
you hear; with his paws he walks, he runs. 

Like yourself the little dog has a body. 

We have a body like the animals. 
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Repeat with me: We have a body like the animals. 
2. But what difference is there between you and the animals? 

Their eyes see, their ears hear, but they do not understand 
what they see nor what they hear. 

I place the dog before the clock, he sees it, he hears it 
tick, but he does not know of what use is the clock. 

When a little boy sees the clock he hears it tick, and if I 
were to ask him of what use is the clock, he would say: 
“the clock keeps the time.” 

The little dog cannot understand, the little boy under- 
stands. One is intelligent, the other has no intelligence. That 


* Eprtor’s Note: All living things have a soul in the sense that soul means 
the intrinsic principle of life. Only man has a rational soul. 


is to say, that the little boy has a soul, and the little dog has 
not; you, like the little boy, have a soul. 


Repeat with me: I have a soul, every person has a soul. 

See, my dear children, that you use your soul well. In 
class, you understand what I say, you work in order to be 
able to write well, read well and know how to count. When 
you are in the street you look about, and you try to know 
and understand what you see. 


(The catechist here gives familiar examples taken from 
the child’s life.) 


At home, you think. 


If you hear a knock at the door, you think that this noise 
was not made of itself. Your ears have heard the noise, your 
little intelligence has told you that some one was there 
knocking at the door. 


As you grow older you will use your intelligence more to 
understand many things, to become learned, but remember- 
ing well, that it is not with your body, your eyes, your ears, 
nor your hands that you think. If you think and understand 
with your body, the little dog could study, read, count, and 
understand. But, no, you understand with your soul. 
Repeat with me: We understand with our soul. 

What else do you do with your soul? 


3. I know a little boy who never worked at school. His 
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little friends already knew how to read and to add, but he 
could not read a single line and could not even write the 
numbers. The teacher notified his parents who were grieved 
to hear that their child was lazy. They scolded him so 
much that he began to think and say to himself: “I wish 
to begin to work, and to be able to read and count.” 

In class, he took his reader although he could not read, 
and he again said to himself: “I wish to read,” and he began 
to learn to read. He got tired, but he continued to study 
until he learned. 

At the end of the term he could read and count. 

Why? Because he had said: “TI will do it.” 

With what had he said: “‘T will’? 

With his body? No, with his soul. 

It is the soul which says: “TI will.” 


Repeat with me: It is the soul which says: I will. 
But that is not all. 


4. The other day a child of your age entered the house. 
He had been out playing all day and he was happy. All of 
a sudden, he saw his mother lying in bed; she was sick, she 
was suffering. Then, all his joy disappeared, and he began to 
weep in seeing his mother. 

Why? Nothing had hurt him before he entered, he was 
happy . . . why was he weeping? 

You understand; he was weeping because he loved his 
mother, and his mother was sick. 


With what did he love his mother? With his body? No, 
with his soul. 


It is the soul which makes us love. 


Repeat with me: It is the soul which makes us love. 


5. Now you understand that you have a soul. I could 
not show it to you, nor make you touch it because the soul 
is not something we see nor something that we can touch; it 


is a spirit which is in our body that permits us to understand, 
to will and to love. 
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This soul or this spirit shall never die—a body can die— 
a soul cannot die—when it exists it is forever. 


Repeat with me: Our soul cannot die; it shall live forever. 

And now I will ask you a question. 

Do you love the body which cannot understand, will, nor 
love and which must die, better than the soul which under- 
stands, wills, loves and shall live forever? 

You answer: I love the soul better. Yes, and you have 
reason; the soul is worth more than the body. 

Repeat with me: The soul is worth more than the body, 
because the soul can understand, will, and love. 


Ill. THe ActTIon. 


Note: (We come back now to what has been said by 
means of childish exercises. ) 


1. Look at me, I am making a knot with this string. (The 


catechist makes a loose knot.) Could any one of you untie 
the knot? 


Do you wish to try? (A child comes up and unties the 


knot.) 
You have untied the knot. Why? 


Because you have thought it over, and you have discov- 


ered that it was necessary to pull first this end, then the 
other. 


What has permitted you to think? 

It is your soul. 

If I were to tie a little dog with the same string, and the 
same knot, and if I were to tell him: “When you want to 
leave, untie the knot.” The dog would not understand me 
and he would always remain tied. 

But you, you untie the knot because you are intelligent. 

And you are intelligent because you have a soul. 

2. Think of what you wish to do when you return home. 
Possibly you want to play or visit someone. 


Think of what you have to do to study well. (Exercise of 
the will.) 
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Answer my question: Do you love your father? your 
mother? your brothers? your sisters? your little friends? 
Who thinks of your mother? 
Who wishes to do something? 
Who loves? 
Is it your head, your hands? 
No, it is your soul. 


3. (I question further about the little boy and the dog.) 
What can a little boy do with his body? 


He eats, drinks, sleeps, runs, smells with his nose, sees 
with his eyes, etc... . 


What can a little dog do with his body? 
(He eats, drinks, sleeps, etc. . . .) 


But can the little boy do something which the dog cannot 
do? 


He can talk, count, read; he understands when we speak 
to him, when we tell him a story. 


The dog, like all animals, cannot talk, nor count; he can- 
not understand when we tell him a story. 


Why is the little boy intelligent? (Because he has a soul. ) 
Why is the dog not intelligent? (Because he has no soul.) * 
Do you see the soul of a little boy? 

Can the soul die? 

Which must we love more, the soul or the body? 


IV. ForRMATION OF PIETY. 


(To say slowly with the children. ) 


I have in my body a spirit called a soul; it is with my soul 
that I think, that I learn to read and count, that I under- 
stand; it is because I have a soul that I say: I will do it or I 
will not do it. 

It is with my soul that I love my father, my mother, my 
brothers, my sisters. 

My soul is worth more than my body. 


Note: The work is then completed by assigning a lesson to 
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study from a catechism approved by the authorities. The 
teacher should remind the child often that he has a soul and 
that there is a great difference between man and the animal. 
He should make him conceive a great esteem for his soul. 

You have now an idea of the operation of this method. 
Although the method of teaching is the same for all Abbé 
Quinet’s manuals, the style is somewhat different. The books 
are for three distinct classes of children. The first book, 
called Pour Mes Tout-Petits de Jardins d’Enfants, finds 
expression chiefly in chalk talks. The second, Pour Mes 
Tout-Petits, takes in the middle class, and its style we have 
already seen. The third, is a series of three volumes, Carnet 
de Preparation d’un Catechiste. It is for the more advanced 
children or those of the Solemn Communion class. The vol- 
umes treat of Dogma, Grace and the Sacraments, and Moral 
respectability. The style is deeper and more advanced as 
the child can now grasp religious truths with greater ease. 
We should notice especially in this third course the use of 
the blackboard. In school the blackboard is used to teach 
writing, history, mathematics, and all profane sciences. Why 
should we not use it in teaching catechism, why deprive our- 
selves voluntarily of such a powerful aid in a difficult task 
where all means at our disposal should be put to action? 

But the active method does not stop here. There are by 
the same author, two books of practical exercises on the cate- 
chism, based on pedagogical methods of the secular branches. 
One is an elementary course, quite appropriate for the middle 
class, the other is a junior course, suitable for the advanced 
group. The exercises contain definitions, questionaires, 
phrases to complete, revisions and narrations. If this should 
not entirely overcome the child’s passivity, there is yet 
another means of action, and one with which the child never 
fails to cooperate. Each child is given prepared notebooks 
containing pictures and designs to color. At the bottom of 
each picture there are questions to answer, phrases to com- 
plete, or prayers to learn. Some notebooks correspond with 
the lesson of the day while others are liturgical projects. 

By the powerful aid of the active method and a variety of 
devices the catechist can succeed in calling into play all of 
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the child’s faculties—senses, imagination, intellect, will, 
heart, emotions, and bodily faculties. He can make the child 
think and work with him, while at the same time the little 
one enjoys his stay in the classroom. Therein lies the foun- 
dation of all catechetical proficiency. 


The catechetical works of Abbé Quinet form a part of the 
International Catechetical Exhibit now on display at the 
St. Paul Seminary. 


METHODS IN TEACHING CATECHISM 


There are some who maintain that the catechetical method is an 
obsolete form of teaching; that the Catechism is useless as a text- 
book ; and that Religion is the only subject in the child’s curriculum 
that uses the question and answer text-book. On the contrary, how- 
ever, I would venture to assert that the vast majority of competent 
critics would support me in the defence of the Catechism as a 
text-book in our Religion classes. The Catechism must be retained. 
It offers the skeleton around which the Christian life may be built 
up. If we do away with the Catechism text-book, which gives pre- 
cision to religious teaching, the inevitable result would be inaccur- 
acy and sentimentality in religion. This does not imply that our exist- 
ing Catechisms are perfect and cannot be revised. They can. The 
Catechism, however, must preserve the form of sound words and 
of sound doctrine. 


By Father Lynch, “Methods in Teaching Catechism,” The 
Basilian, March, 1937, p. 45. 





BIBLE LESSONS 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


Chicago 


The following two lessons are taken from a new book that 
the publisher, William H. Sadlier of New York, has an- 
nounced for August, 1937. The text has been prepared for 
the third and fourth grade levels with a three-fold purpose: 
(1) To introduce the young learner to stories from the Old 
and New Testaments; (2) To correlate this introductory 
study of Bible stories with the study of Christian doctrine; 
(3) To correlate the study of Bible stories with everyday 
living. The language in the lessons has been checked for its 
appropriateness to third and fourth grades. The book con- 
sists of eighty-seven Bible stories in an organization of fif- 
teen units. 


DAVID, THE KING WHO PLAYED THE HARP? 
David was able to kill the giant because the Lord was with him. 


David was strong and fine to look at. He lived in Bethle- 
hem and spent his days watching the sheep. 

There were times when King Saul was very unhappy. 
David would play for him on the harp, and Saul would be 
unhappy no longer. Saul grew to love David very much. 
Now the Lord had told Samuel that David was to be king, 
but Saul did not know it. 

At this time there was a giant. His name was Goliath. He 
belonged to the enemies of the children of Israel. He wore a 
brass helmet and a heavy coat of mail. He would say to the 
people of Israel: ‘Send me one of your men. Let him fight 
me hand to hand. If he is able to kill me, we shall be your 
servants. If I shall kill him, you shall be our servants.” 


*This is Lesson 6 in Unit VIII entitled * ‘Stories About the Chosen People 
after Their Return to the Promised Land. 
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The people of Israel were very much afraid. 

One day David’s father sent him with bread to his brothers 
in the army. When David heard about Goliath he said: “I 
will go and fight him.” 

Saul was afraid, but David said: “I have killed a lion and 
a bear. I shall kill Goliath also. The Lord will be with me.” 

Saul then put a helmet and a coat of mail on David. But 
David could not walk with them on. He took them off. 
Instead, he selected five smooth stones from the brook. He 
took a sling in his hand and went to meet Goliath. 

David ran to meet Goliath. He took a stone and threw it 
from his sling. It struck Goliath in the head. He fell dead 
upon the ground. 

When the enemy saw that Goliath was dead they fled 
away. 

The Lord was with David. All the people of Israel came 
to know about him. But Saul became jealous. He wanted to 
kill David. 


Now Jonathan was Saul’s son. He loved David very much. 
Jonathan told David that Saul wanted to kill him. He sent 
David to hide, and he himself said good things about David 
to his father. Saul listened to the words of Jonathan, and he 
said: ‘David shall not be killed.” 


When Saul died, the men of Juda came and made David 
king of the tribe of Juda. Everything turned out well for 
David. The day came when David was made king over all 
the people of Israel. The twelve tribes of Israel were all 
ruled by David. 


The Lord Himself told David how to fight the enemies of 
the Chosen People and to gain land for Israel. The Lord 
helped David in all his works. 


David was not always good. He committed several big 
sins, and God punished David for his sins. But the Lord 
pardoned David because he was truly sorry for having done 
what was wrong. 

David died when he was an old man, and his son Solomon 
ruled in his place. 
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STUDY GUIDE 


God is always present. Ask Him to help you with this lesson. Ask 
Him to show you how to grow in love for Him and in love for your 
neighbor. 


I. What are the answers to these questions? 


ooONAN AP WN 


10. 


. Where did David live? 


How did David spend his days? 

Why did Saul love David? 

What did Goliath say to the people of Israel? 
Why did David say he would fight the giant? 
How did David kill Goliath? 

Why did Saul want to kill David? 


. How did Jonathan save David’s life? 


When was David made king over all the people of 
Israel? 


Why did God pardon David for his sins? 


. Do you know how to use these words? 


brass harp servant 
brook helmet sling 
coat of mail jealous smooth 
giant land 


. Catechism Review. 


Q. 
A, 


What is contrition or sorrow for sin? 


Contrition, or sorrow for sin, is a hatred of sin and a true 
grief of the soul for having offended God, with a firm 
purpose of sinning no more. 


J. Why should we be sorry for our sins? 
. We should be sorry for our sins, because sin is the greatest 


of evils and an offense against God our Creator, Preserver, 
and Redeemer, and because it shuts us out of heaven and 
condemns us to the eternal pains of hell. 


). What do you mean by a firm purpose of sinning no more? 
. By a firm purpose of sinning no more I mean a fixed 


resolve not only to avoid all mortal sin, but also its near 
occasions. 
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IV. Study Exercise (1). 


Jonathan was a good friend to David. The children in these 
sentences are supposed to be good friends. Find the sentences 
that tell about boys and girls who were not good friends. 

1. Donald told some boys that David told a lie. 

2. Some girls were saying mean things about May. 
Anne told these girls some of the good things she 
knew about May. 

. Vincent’s father said that he did not like Maurice. 
Vincent told his father the good things he knew 
about Maurice. 

. Carrie is always kind to Mary when she is with 
her. When she is not present, Mary sometimes says 
mean things about Carrie. 

. Some of the girls wanted to call for Isabel, but 
Blanche said: “Let’s not. How do we know she 
will go with us?” 

. Joseph was calling for George. George was in the 
house, but he said: “Let him call! I’m not going 
out.” 

. Daisy got the girls to run away from Vera. 

. Some of the girls did not want to ask Peggy to be 
in their club. Joan told the girls nice things about 
Peggy, and she was asked to be in the club. 

. James had to cut the grass after school. Patrick 
helped him do it. 

. Sally had to take care of her little sister after 
school. Jessie said: “I’m not going to play with 
you. There is no fun taking care of a sister.” 


Study Exercise (2). 
Put in the missing words. 


contrition offended resolve 
hatred persons things 
heaven 


a and sorrow for sin are the same things. 
2. Sorrow for sin is a h of sin. 
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. We do not have contrition unless we are very sorry 
that we have o——— God. 


. We do not have sorrow for sin unless we r to 
avoid all mortal sin. 


. We do not have sorrow for sin unless we keep away 
from the p , places, and t that may 
easily lead us into sin. 


. Mortal sin shuts us out of h and makes us 
suffer the pains of hell that last forever. 
. Other Activities. 
1. Make a poster for this story. 
2. Plan a play about David. 
3. Make up a play that will show what good friends 
do for each other. 
. Let me ask myself. 
Do I know what I must do to have true sorrow for sin? 


HOW JESUS FED THE HUNGRY ®* 

Large numbers of people followed Jesus. He always received them. He 
talked to them about the kingdom of God, and He healed those who were 
sick. 

Once, when it was late afternoon, the apostles said to 
Jesus: “Send the people away. They are hungry. They 
should go buy food for themselves.” 


But Jesus answered: “They do not need to go. You can 
give them something to eat.” 


But the apostles answered: “We have only five loaves of 
bread and two fishes.” 


Jesus said: “Bring them to me.” 


Then Jesus told the people to sit down upon the grass. 
He took the five loaves and the two fishes. Looking up to 
heaven, He blessed them. Jesus then gave the loaves and the 


2 This is Lesson 10 in Unit XI entitled “Some of the Wonderful Things 
Jesus Did.” 
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fishes to His disciples. The disciples gave them to the crowds 
of people. 

After everyone had eaten, there remained twelve full 
baskets of food. Now, in the beginning, there were only five 
loaves of bread and two fishes. 


Five thousand men had eaten, and there were women and 
children, also. 


Another time, the people had been following Jesus for 
three days. Jesus felt sorry for them. He only had seven 
loaves and a few little fishes. But Jesus fed four thousand 
men, and women and children. Afterwards, seven baskets 
were left. 


STUDY GUIDE 


God is always present. Ask Him to help you with this lesson. Ask 


Him to show you how to grow in love for Him and in love for your 
neighbor. 


I. What are the answers to these questions? 
1. Why did the apostles want Jesus to send the people 


away? 
. What did Jesus say to the apostles? 
. How much food did the apostles have? 
. What was the miracle Jesus worked? 
. How much food remained after the crowds were fed? 
. How many people did the apostles feed? 


. Catechism Review. 
Q. What is Holy Communion? 


~~ 


A. Holy Communion is the receiving of the body and blood 
of Christ. 

Q. What is necessary to make a good Communion? 

A. To make a good Communion it is necessary to be in the 
state of grace and to be fasting from midnight. 

©. Does he who receives Communion in mortal sin receive 
the body and blood of Christ? 

A. He who receives Communion in mortal sin receives the 
body and blood of Christ but does not receive His grace, 
and he commits a great sacrilege. 
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Ill. Study Exercise. 
Answer Yes or No. 


c 


a 
3. 
. Did Jesus tell the apostles to give the people some- 


9. 


10. 


Was Jesus always kind to the people who followed 
Him? 

Did Jesus tell the apostles to send the people away? 
Did the apostles send the people away? 


thing to eat? 


. Did Jesus work a miracle to feed the crowds of 


people? 


. Did the apostles feed more than five thousand 


people? 


. Does Jesus work a miracle to feed your soul? 
. May you receive Jesus in Holy Communion if you 


have committed a mortal sin? 

May you receive Jesus in Holy Communion if you 
eat or drink after midnight? 

Should you go to Holy Communion to receive God’s 
grace? 


IV. Other Activities. 


is 


3. 


Make a diagram, showing the five thousand men, 
and the women and children, sitting on the grass. 


Make a picture of five loaves and two fishes. 


V. Let me ask myself. 


Do I share what I have with others? Do I ever eat in 
front of others and not offer them some? 





High School Religion 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE RELIGION PLACEMENT 
TEST FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


SISTER MARY LOYOLE, §.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


According to the Very Reverend Thomas F. Coakley, of 
Sacred Heart Parish, Pittsburgh,’ one of the fourteen holes 


that should be plugged to stop the leakage from the barque 
of Peter is the following: 


The deplorable breakdown of our Catholic parish schools! It is 
almost a truism to say that we have no genuine Catholic schools in 
this country. Our parish schools are for the most part only copies 
of public schools with a veneer of Catholicism and religion thrown 
over them, staffed, it is true, by devoted and zealous nuns wearing 
a religious habit, but who are spiritually suffocated by the un- 
Catholic educational system that has gained control over us. The 
trend in our Catholic schools for the past generation has been more 
and more to ape the methods, the curriculum, the standards, the 
text books, and the credits of public-school educaion, until our 
Catholic schools have almost been drained of their supernatural 
content. Every fresh so-called enrichment of the curriculum has 
resulted in the impoverishment of the Catholic atmosphere of our 
schools, (I do not know that this follows and I am not sure it is 
true) and this applies to elementary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. 


This indictment, uttered by a pastor who has studied the 
leakage problem for twenty years, whether you agree with 
him or not, has gone unchallenged and will remain unchal- 
lenged unless we can prove that our Catholic schools are 
attaining, as far as human weakness permits, the ends for 
which they were established. 


* Coakley, Rev. Thomas F., D.D., “Reasons for Leakage from the Barque of 
Peter,” America, Vol. LVI, No. 10, Dec. 12, 1936. p. 222. 
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Hardly had the echoes of Father Coakley’s bombshell died 
away, when the Benedictine, Reverend Sylvester Schmitz, 
of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas,’ published a sur- 
vey of the religious knowledge of freshman students at St. 
Benedict’s College. He concluded his survey by asking this 
startling question: “If the conditions regarding religious 
training the country over are similar to those found in this 
survey, is not Father Coakley justified?” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to answer these chal- 
lenges, but an effort will be made to present a summary of 
data that should convince you of the pertinence of a discus- 
sion of the status of the teaching of Religion in high school. 


Before proceeding to the presentation of the data, may I 
say a few words, parenthetically, regarding the question that 
is uppermost in the minds of those interested in this problem, 
that is, the much-discussed question of specialization in Re- 
ligion, particularly among non-clerical teachers? First of all, 
we meet the age-old vicious circle: the theologians, for the 
most part, are not pedagogues, and the pedagogues are not 
theologians. Allowing a wide margin for the workings of 
divine grace in the fructifying of the seed, we are expect- 
ing too much when we fail to see, practically, that Religion, 
the most important of all subjects in the elementary school, 
high school, and college needs, in the highest degree, teach- 
ers who are not only good religious but those who have been 
trained at least in the fundamentals of theology. 


Our teaching Sisters recognize their limitations and are 
only too happy to labor under the direction of the clergy. 
However, is it not true that in most cases, in the elementary 
schools, the Sisters are primarily and practically solely re- 
sponsible for the religious instruction and training of the 
children? Does not the same hold true in the greater number 
of our Catholic high schools for girls? This is not a result of 
the Sisters wishing to assume an unwarranted position as 
responsible teachers of religious doctrine, but it is, rather, 
a seemingly unavoidable necessity growing out of the count- 


* Schmitz, Rev. Sylvester, O.S.B., “The Status of Religious Training of 
Freshmen College Students,” St. Benedict’s College Bulletin, Vol. LX XVIII, 
No. 5, Dec., 1936. p. 15. 
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less duties for the clergy involved in the spiritual and tem- 
poral care of our large parishes. 


On the elementary level, no doubt, every religious teacher 
should be able to instruct and train her charges adequately in 
the religious truths and practices adapted to the maturity 
of the children entrusted to her. Even there, a modicum of 
sound theological training is not only advisable for the 
teacher but necessary, if she is to steer clear of the pitfalls 
of creating false impressions and radically erroneous con- 
sciences in those who are being instructed. 


However, on the secondary and higher levels, I know that 
you will agree that we are justified in contending that spe- 
cialists in Religion, with a thorough and comprehensive doc- 
trinal background, are as essential to this subject as special- 
ists in the other subjects, science, mathematics, music, etc. 
Furthermore, the outlook for obtaining direct supervision 
by the clergy of the religious instruction in many of our high 
schools, is, generally speaking, not extremely hopeful, and if 
our teaching Sisters are to fulfill their God-given duty in 
behalf of the pupils of high school age, their doctrinal back- 
ground must fit them for the task. 


To illustrate these problems and difficulties, I present to 
you a brief analysis of the data assembled in connection with 
the formulation and administration of the Religion Place- 
ment Test for College Freshmen which will portray the wide 
differences in knowledge of Religion found among Catholic 
students, both Catholic and public high school graduates. 
This will, I am sure, bring out the importance and the gravity 
of this matter. 


For those of you who are not familiar with this test, let 
me state that a preliminary test was compiled in 1935, by 
the Freshman Religion Committee of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, composed of Sisters of Providence under 
the chairmanship of Sister Eugenia, Dean of the College. 
The work of revising and recasting the test was done between 
October, 1935, and August, 1936, under the direction of the 
Reverend Wm. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., and the Department 
of Education of the University of Notre Dame. The test 
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was refined after a study of its validity and reliability was 
made, and in September, 1936, the printed form of the test 
was made available to Catholic colleges and universities by 
the Bruce Publishing Company. 


The records of the publisher show that the test was ad- 
ministered, at the opening of the present academic year, to 
more than seven thousand freshman students in seventy- 
three Catholic colleges and universities of the United States 
and Canada. Responding to a request of the Religion Place- 
ment Test Committee, thirty-six colleges reported on a total 
of 2948 students to whom the test had been given. The fig- 


ures used in this paper are based on the reports of these 
thirty-six colleges. 


Of primary interest to you, who are engaged in promoting 
the improvement of religious instruction and training in high 
school, will be the comparison of graduates of our Catholic 
high schools with those of the public high schools. 

Of the 3000 students only 1500 completed their high 
school training in Catholic schools! Over 500 of them never 
attended a Catholic school, and the other 1000 attended 
Catholic schools for varying periods. In other words, one out 
of every two students who enroll in our Catholic colleges, 
boys and girls, come from public elementary and public 
high schools. 

Do you wonder why Father Schmitz raised his eyes in 
horror when he found the results of his test? Are you sur- 
prised that he asked that startling question: “If the condi- 
tions regarding religious training the country over are sim- 
ilar to those found in this survey, is not Father Coakley 
justified?” 

Table I* which you have in hand, portrays an adequate 
and all-embracing picture of the differences in religious 
knowledge, as measured by the Religion Placement Test, 
between Catholic-trained children and public school chil- 
dren. The median score, that is the middle score, or that 
score above and below which an equal number of scores 
falls, is given at the bottom of the table for various groups 


*Eprtor’s Nore: Lack of space prohibits the publication of Tables I and IT. 
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of students. Notice that the median score of those students 
who had twelve years of Catholic school training is 95; the 
median score of the eight-year group is 76, while the median 
score of those who spent twelve years in the public schools 
is 52. 


Table II* will give you an idea of the relative value of 
instruction during the elementary school period and the high 
school period. Here you will see that the group of 101 stu- 
dents who spent 3 or 4 years in Catholic high schools and all 
of their elementary years in the public schools has a median 
of 88. On the other hand, the median of the group that spent 
eight years in Catholic elementary schools and the four years 
of high school in the public schools is 74. There is a differ- 
ence of 14 points in these two median scores, to the advan- 
tage of the four-year Catholic high school group. It is evi- 
dent that the more mature high school pupil grasps and 
retains doctrinal matter more readily than the elementary 
school pupil. 

And here is another interesting comparison. Of the thirty- 
six colleges and universities reporting scores, 14 were men’s 
institutions, 19 were women’s institutions, and 3 were co- 
educational institutions. The three co-educational institu- 
tions reported medians of 82 and 81, approximating the 
median of the entire group, which, as you can see on Table 
Two, is 82. With one exception, the medians of ten women’s 
colleges equalled or excelled the highest median in the men’s 
group, and two of the men’s institutions showed consider- 
ably lower medians than the lowest median among the insti- 
tutions for women. This evident superiority of the girl 
graduates may be accounted for by the fact that possibly a 
greater proportion of boys attend the public high schools. 
However, further investigation of the causes of these differ- 
ences would be of value, and an extremely important ques- 
tion to be considered in this investigation would be, “By 
whom are these boys and girls instructed in their Religion?” 

Here we have objective evidence that our Catholic high 
schools as accomplishing something in the imparting of 
knowledge of religious truths, and it behooves us to suspend 
judgment regarding the adequacy of the methods and the 
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thoroughness of instruction until we have definite evidence 
of the forgetting rate of doctrinal matter in Religion as com- 
pared with the rate of forgetting in other elementary and 
high school subjects. 

Let me ask here, in spite of the foregoing conclusion, “Can 
we be satisfied with the results of our high school Religion 
courses?”’ The answer to this question may surprise many of 
you. An analysis of several typical fundamental questions 
reveals the fact that the functional training in Religion, 
based upon knowledge of elementary truths, is lacking in 
thoroughness in many instances. If our Catholic high schools 
are not achieving what they might achieve in this respect, the 
cause can be traced to the fact that systematic instruction, 
based on the preparation and intelligence of the pupils, is 
found to be impossible in many of our high schools. 

Our Catholic journals and the long and valuable list of 
recent publications in method and content in Religion con- 
vince us that there is no dearth of zeal and interest in the 
problem confronting high school teachers in the field of in- 
struction in Religion. Read the timely, thought-provoking 
papers prepared by Bishops, priests, and laymen for the 
Catechetical Congress held in New York, in October, 1936, 
and realize that the keynote of today is “more adequate 
teacher-training in those who fulfill the important function 
of teaching Religion.” 

The JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION publishes regu- 
larly investigations, problems, courses of study and methods 
of procedure, that make its readers aware of the efforts that 
are being made to realize the goal of making Religion the 
single integrating force in our Catholic system of education. 
If we have failed, as time and again we hear we have failed, 
may we not find it a duty to investigate contributing causes 
other than lack of thoroughness in instruction and training? 

I will give you some facts that are beyond dispute. In 
his thorough and detailed report of the survey of knowledge 
of Religion among Catholic College freshmen students, 
Father Schmitz presented an analysis of selected questions 
from the Religion Placement Test, for the purpose of show- 
ing the general reader the “woeful lack of religious training 
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on the part of boys coming to College.” We have supple- 
mented Father Schmitz’s group of 47 examinations of boys 
from Catholic high schools and 28 examinations of boys from 
public high schools with additional data on some of the 
selected material. Our analysis, which is based on a sampling 
of examinations obtained from men’s and women’s colleges 
in several sections of the country, gives the responses made 
by 95 students coming from Catholic high schools and 74 
students who spent their four years of high school in the 
public schools. For the sake of brevity, our analysis was 
confined to 25 foundamental and vital points of doctrine. 
Table III gives the percentage of students in each group who 
failed in their responses on these 25 points, both in Father 
Schmitz’s survey and in our study. 


TABLE III 
ANALYSIS OF TEST ITEMS 


Survey of Single | Survey of Sampling 

2 

FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS College Group Group 
(Listed as given in Percentage of Failures |Percentage of Failures 


the test) | ia | Poe | CaS fF eS. 
- ' 47 students| 28 students '95 students|74 students 


1. Faith alone is all that is nec-| | ie 
essary for salvation 69% 26% | 39% 
2. The Bible is the sole rule of | 

Faith | 79% 35% ~=s 

3. After the fall of Adam and) 

Eve, no merely human being 
could make sufficient satisfaction’ 
to God. 61% 43% 
4. Jesus Christ is true God and) 
true Man from all eternity 100% 81% 
5. Only those who belong to the| 
soul of the Catholic Church can}! 
be saved. 79% 90% 
6. Original sin may be removed| 
by either sacrament, baptism or 

penance. 43% 6% 
7. In heaven we shall all enjoy 
the same degree of happiness 71% 35% 
8. Everyone is bound to perform 
a | 25% 
9. Our Blessed Mother possessed 
a nature higher than that of the 
rest of mankind 100% 
10. The end of man, the posses-| 
sion of God in heaven, cannot be} 
attained by man’s natural powers} 
DN ee ee ee | 21% 
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FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS 
(Listed as given in 
the test) 


11. We are bound always to pro- 
fess our faith openly 
12. We are bound in conscience 
to avoid the approximate occa- 
sions of sin 
13. 
temptations. 
14. A person who takes the reso- | 
lution to avoid sin provided he is 
not tempted has a purpose of 
amendment. 
15. Original sin is that which a 
person commits for the first time. 
16. A person who willfully doubts 
what God has revealed sins 
against faith. 
17. To violate the law of fasting 
is a sin. 
18. In mixed marriages the 
Church permits a non-Catholic 
father to bring up the boys in 
his own religious beliefs 
19, Killing in self-defense is a 
violation of the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not kill.”...................... 
20. God gives all men sufficient 
grace to be saved 
21. All distractions in prayer are 
culpable. 
22. A non-Catholic can never ad- 
minister any of the sacraments..... 
23. One must be in the state of 
grace to receive the sacraments. 
24. Perfect contrition is sorrow 
for sin because we dread the loss 
of heaven and fear the pains of 
ile a = 
25. The Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist was instituted at the 
Marriage Feast of Cana 


We are obliged to ns 


Survey of Single | Survey of Sampling 
College Group? Group’ 


Percentage of Failures Percentage of Failures 


C.H.S* | P.A.S. | C.H.S.“ | P.H.S. 


'47 students |28 students 9s students! 74 students 


in 
| 
| 


57% 78% 


10.6% 


| 





4% 


4% 
15% 
40% 
45% 

53% 





25% 45% 


19% 61% 32% 





Suction of the errors on these two sets of papers re- 


vealed that 53% 


of all errors were made by the public high 


school onnhantes. a percentage which is significant because 


*St. Benedict’s College, 
Sylvester Schmitz, O.S.B 


Atchison, Kansas. 


Taken from the report of Rev. 


* Selected from various men’s and women’s colleges. 
* Graduates of 23 Catholic High Schools in 10 different states. 
* Graduates of 56 Catholic High Schools in 17 different states. 
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only 40% of the papers were those of graduates of the public 
schools. 


While a longer and more detailed study of these and 
additional items was impossible for this paper, the sampling 
presented makes a number of startling revelations. Confin- 
ing our scrutiny to those items on which more than 50% of 
the graduates of our Catholic high schools failed, we notice 
such fundamental truths as those which deal with the Divin- 
ity and Humanity of Christ, membership in the true Church 
a necessary condition for salvation, the nature of Mary’s 
dignity, obligation of open profession of faith, and others 
of a similar nature. At the same time, is it not surprising 
that more than one-fourth of these students think that in 
heaven all shall enjoy the same degree of ‘happiness, and 
that between 35 and 42% of our graduates of Catholic 
high schools should state that the Bible is the sole rule of 
Faith; also, that from 39 to 47% of these students do not 
understand the meaning of a firm purpose of amendment; 
and that from 37 to 40% should hold that all distractions 
in prayer are culpable. Most surprising of all is the fact 
that from 15 to 25% do not know the difference between 
perfect and imperfect contrition. These results, I repeat, 
are taken from the responses of the graduates of Catholic 
high schools. The public high school graduates show more 
failures in every case. These few examples are sufficient to 
open our eyes to the importance of the problem of insistence 
on absolutely secure knowledge on the part of the teacher, 
and thoroughness and care in the presentation and inter- 
pretation of this knowledge. 


Briefly, the following conclusions may summarize the 
study I have attempted to describe: 


1. As one would expect, a comparative study of students 
who attended Catholic high schools and students who at- 
tended public high schools reveals a decidedly higher median 
score for the former group. 


2. Failure of retention of practical, fundamental doc- 
trines, which should normally function in the every-day lives 
of Catholics, is pronounced among both groups. This is 
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particularly deplorable in the group of students with four 
years of high school spent in Catholic schools. 


3. Further analyses of the errors in fundamental ques- 
tions should be of value to high school teachers of Religion. 


4. The superiority of Catholic high school graduates over 
public high school graduates, as revealed in the analysis of 


separate questions, is not as great as one would expect to 
find. 


5. This study has not progressed sufficiently to warrant 
the making of dogmatic assertions regarding the adequacy 
or inadequacy of high school instruction and training in 
Religion. 


6. To save our youth for the Church we must have a 
thoroughly trained corps of high school teachers of Religion, 
non-clerical as well as clerical. 


In conclusion, according to the Reverend George Johnson, 
General Secretary of this Association,* “as far as our people 
are concerned, the Catholic school is here to stay.” How- 
ever is it not evident that there is a tendency to condone 
more and more, if not in theory, at least in practice, the 
transfer of pupils from Catholic to public schools? Present 
economic conditions in parishes throughout the country, 
make it possible for us to give a completely Catholic educa- 
tion, including elementary and high school, to only 20% of 
the Catholic boys and girls in the country. Unless we can 
accommodate every Catholic child in our Catholic schools, 
it seems impossible to combat the evil of transfer of pupils 
upon the least justifiable or unjustifiable provocation. Efforts 
are being made to provide for the religious instruction of 
the thousands of children who are attending the public 
schools, and splendid results are being achieved in those 
few dioceses where organized catechetical work is being 
carried on. However, in the many cases where the work is 
still in its incipiency, qualified lay catechists are all too few, 
and trained religious catechists can hardly assume the 


* Rev. George Johnson, “The Contribution of Teaching Sisters and Brothers 
to the Religious Instruction of the Public School Child, “The Journal of Reli- 
gious Instruction, Vol. VII, No. 4 (Dec. 1936), p. 298. 
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responsibilities of caring for these groups, in addition to the 
work that devolves upon them as staff members in our 
Catholic high schools. 

Finally, our college enrollments represent only a small 
portion of our Catholic youth, and these boys and girls are, 
for the most part, from the upper third of their classes. If 
these Catholic students, both Catholic and public high school 
graduates, reveal the lack of secure knowledge of funda- 
mental truths shown in this study, what is the intelligent 
Catholicity in knowledge and practice of Religion among 
the great mass of Catholics whose formal education is ended 
with graduation from high school? To prepare these young 
people to combat the evils that surround them today is our 
task, and only the grace of God permeating the prayer, 
sacrifice, and labor of consecrated lives will enable us to 
accomplish this, whatever the method we pursue. 


CREATIVE SCHOLARSHIP 


Our graduate schools, however, ought to make it very clear to 
the lay public that the Ph.D. is not the crowning of a scholar’s 
career but its mere inception. The degree does not even mean that 
the tyro has any genuine scholarly abilities. It does not guarantee at 
all that he will ever contribute an iota to the great storehouse of 
human knowledge. It means still less that the man is a teacher. It 
just simply bears witness to the fact that Mr. So-and-so received 
a thorough training in the foundations of some great field of 
learning. 

By Arpad Steiner, “Creative Scholarship,” The Commonweal, 


Vol. XXV, No. 13 (January 22, 1937) p..348. 





College Religion 


VISUAL PROJECTS IN THE TEACHING 
OF APOLOGETICS * 


REVEREND NORBERT C. HOFF 
University of Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


There never was a time when I did not like to draw 
pictures. I still draw them. At the turn of the century 
pupils were still treated to the formidable diet of Harvey’s 
Grammar with, so it then seemed, interminable diagrams to 
set forth word relationships. I still make diagrams. The 
pencil-habit, as an adjunct of study, was acquired early. 
My first Bishop, John P. Carroll, time on time quoted Pope 
St. Damasus: Studium sine stylo somnium est, Study with- 
out a pencil is woolgathering.”’ I still study “with a pencil.” 
Some opportunity to observe methods in use in the vacation 
schools founded by Bishop O’Hara in Montana revealed the 
employment of visual methods. Monsignor Day of the Dio- 
cese of Helena made a picture the basis of each lesson in 
his correspondence-course of Christian Doctrine. Chalk-talks 
enliven class room and lecture platform. Teachers have 
devised “motion-pictures” of a lesson somewhat after the 
fashion of instructors in embryology visualizing successive 
developmental stages. Diagrams set forth relationships. Out- 
lines organize materials into large units. As a cognitive 
power, sight ranks highest among the senses. I liked draw- 

* This paper was presented by Father Hoff in April, 1937, at a seared 
the Secondary School Section of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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ing; students do not dislike it. “Teachers of Religion, by 
and large, are neither interesting nor interested”—so the 
student (The Queen’s Work, Jan., 1936). “We had it in 
grade school,” says the high school pupil; “We had it in 
high school,” says the college student. When assigned to 
teach Apologetics to College sophomores, I thought: ‘Well, 
here’s something that you did not have before, at least not 
in just this way.” I made up my mind to use maps, draw- 
ings, diagrams and to stimulate the student to do likewise. 

Immanent activities begin and end in the agent. Dr. 

Cunningham (Rev. W. F., C.S.C.) quotes President Elliot 
of Purdue: “‘A student learns through his own activities, not 
by being sprayed with ideas.” 
The sections in Apologetics met twice a week. I was inter- 
ested in an active attitude on the students’ part in the class 
room, but more interested in student-activity between 
classes. What is desirable in any class? Student-activity, not 
passive absorption; reasoning, not memorizing; a problem 
attitude looking for truth, not statements at the threshold. 
I believed that I could stimulate student-activity, especially 
outside of class, by what I loosely called “visual projects.” 
A project may be “any instance of purposeful activity from 
the pupil (i.e., the learner’s) point of view” (Kilpatrick) ; 
it may be “a problematic act carried to completion in a 
natural setting” (Stevenson). For me “project”’ means little 
more than an assignment to be expressed as graphically as 
the subject will permit. 

The assignments were concerned with the formal and 
systematic portion of our work in Apologetics. This portion 
of the work was reduced to six fields of interest: God, Man, 
Gospels, Christ, Constitution of the Church, and Infalli- 
bility. A student did a large poster: There was a mountain 
path leading by a single switchback to the Temple of Faith 
at the summit. The Way of Reason was in shadow; the 
wayfarer, taking instructions at the foot, passes six signs 
(each a thesis), progressing on the path of philosophy and 
history. At the turn of the way is a sign: The End of the 
Way of Apologetics—The Reasonableness of Catholicism; 
an index points to the Way of Faith beyond, this portion of 
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the switchback was in the full flood of light. The wayfarer is 
shown the second time at the top with arms outstretched 
seeking admission into the House of Faith; light symbolizes 
grace, and the suppliant attitude brings out the will-to- 
believe. The poster remained throughout the year to present 
panoramically the task at hand. In Doctor Cooper’s Outlines 
the poster covered Chapters VI, VII, XV, XXI, XXIV, 
XXV and materials drawn from Theodicy, Rational Psychol- 
ogy and Ethics. The aim here was closely knit, well articu- 
lated argument leading to the single conclusion: To adhere 
to Catholicism is in perfect accord with reason. Much is left 
out, but here is an economical chain consisting of six links 
of argument, each one of which the student endeavors to 
set up as graphically as possible on a plate about 24 by 30 
inches. The kind of information that Governor Smith needed 
when he (sadly and magnificently) answered Frank Mun- 
sey’s query as to why Catholics do not eat meat on Friday, 
something in this fashion: “I don’t know, but I don’t eat it,” 
illustrates other subjects dealt with from the apologist’s 
angle rather informally and incidentally in about every third 
class period. 


To illustrate the “visual projects” which sought student- 
activity especially between classes, three are selected. Of 
the first the problem may be put in the words of the title of 
a published series of lectures by Dr. Arendzen: The Gospels 
—Myth, Fact or Legend? A list of witnesses to the tradi- 
tional authorship of the gospels was given to the students. 
Three or four students got biographical data, let us say, on 
Irenaeus from the Catholic Encyclopedia and found his testi- 
mony on the genuineness of the gospels mostly in Hugh 
Pope’s Student Aids to the Study of the Bible. Three or four 
other students did the same for Tertullian, for the Mura- 
torian Fragment, and so on. These materials gathered, each 
student drew a map of the Mediterranean and located each 
gospel witness with the dates, brief biographical data and 
testimony of the witness. In the center of the Mediterranean 
a large circle was inscribed: The Traditional Authorship of 
the Gospels. Heavy arrows converge on this circle from the 
great cities around the sea; from Irenaeus and Lyons, from 
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Clement and Alexandria, from Justin and Rome. When pos- 
sible, the gap between the witness and Apostolic times is 
bridged, for example, in the case of Irenaeus, by indicating 
the School of John at Ephesus. The whole visualizes “cumu- 
lative, convergent, uncontradicted, geographically wide- 
spread” (Cooper) testimony of the first three Christian 
centuries on the genuineness of the Gospels. I do not believe 
that the student can get the same vital appreciation of the 
words “cumulative, convergent, etc.,” from reading that he 
can from their graphic representation and, as for the vivid- 
ness of the impression, I do not think there is any compari- 
son. The student had now assembled data and organized 
them; there remained interpretation. A legend sets forth 
the significance of the whole: The Gospels are contemporary 
biographies, in all cases ultimately the works of eye-and 
ear-witnesses; such early documents are a check on the 
legendary tendency; there was no time for unconscious 
deformation. This is, of course, only part of the Gospel 
problem. The next project selected for illustration concerned 
itself with the dilemma: Christian or Unitarian? What did 
Christ think about Himself? The student is to discover 
whether the Christ of the Gospels was conscious of divinity 
in the true and proper sense. He reads the first or third 
Synoptic Gospel and St. John. He is on the qui vive for 
statements and actions which imply or assert divinity. The 
student’s excerpts become major premisses, the student’s 
analyses of the texts chosen by him, minor premisses, all 
arguments lead to the single conclusion: The God-con- 
sciousness of Christ. The texts are arranged in a large outer 
circle of circles; the analyses, in an inner circle of circles; 
the conclusion is put in a circle at the center. Arrows lead 
from major premiss through minor premiss to the conclu- 
sion. The student has read two gospels through, he has 
excerpted and analyzed, organized the materials and graphi- 
cally expressed the logic of his procedure. When the details 
will have been forgotten, in his mind’s eye he will always 
see the outlines of his thesis. And the student has been active 
between classes. 


The third project we called “The Pyramid of the Resur- 
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rection”. Mr. Christopher Hollis has pointed out that the 
Creed refers to three miracles, the Virgin-Birth, the Resur- 
rection and the Ascension. The first was Mary’s secret; the 
last was the terminus of the post-Resurrection days and, 
therefore, pre-supposes Easter; as an apologist, he focused 
his attention on Easter. Economy dictated a like policy for 
students with limited time in studying the divinity of our 
Lord. Several weeks of study and class discussion were 
finally arranged in pyramid form. The cap stone of the 
pyramid—The Divinity of the Christian Religion—rests on 
a stone—the Divinity of Christ; a third stone—the His- 
torical Fact of Easter—rests on two stones: The Reliability 
of Observation and the Reliability of Report. We looked 
at the written evidence, its dates and sources, and we dis- 
cussed the various theories by which opponents of the super- 
natural have striven to wreck the historical reality of Easter. 
If, for instance, it was a question of the hallucination theory 
or of the swoon theory, the student did a pointed essay 
which became one of the blocks in the construction of the 
pyramid on the observation side. If it was a question of 
alleged contradictory reports or the bracketing of Easter 
with the “passions” and “resurrections” of the gods of the 
mystery religions, the student’s essays became blocks enter- 
ing into the construction of the pyramid on the report side. 
“The Divinity of Christ (thesis for) never took on a definite 
form,” says one student, “until I worked out the subject in 
the pyramid project. Here, by taking evidence for Christ’s 
Divinity and condensing it into small blocks which were 
fitted into the pyramid and built up, block by block, I was 
able to understand what the Divinity really meant and on 
what it was based I believe that had I spent the 
corresponding number of hours merely reading, the knowl- 
edge would have passed away soon after the final examina- 
tion. As it is, the pyramid—its structure and meaning—still 
stands clearly before me.” A senior, two years after the work 
was originally done, says: “I see these duties, my mind 
visualizes them as soon as the subjects are brought up. I 
know what they (the projects) stand for. I always will.” 


The projects which I have chosen for illustration are little 
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more than diagrams which graphically set forth thought 
relationships, frameworks on which materials are arranged 
in large units, but these are of the essence of good learning. 
One can, of course, go beyond this with pictorial representa- 
tion. The very word “elevation” in connection with man’s 
elevation to a supernatural destiny suggests the possibility 
of using two floors of a house to plot out this idea; a reser- 
voir and eight chalices have served to illustrate how Cal- 
vary’s merits come to the individual soul by the relative- 
sacrifice, Mass, and the seven Sacraments; the electric bell, 
incorporating a temporary magnet, furnishes excellent anal- 
ogy for sanctifying grace; our Lord Himself suggests the 
vine to represent His mystical body. Some recent publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago, like From Galileo to 
Cosmic Rays, suggest how large a place visual materials 
may have in good teaching. A model of a thing is an aid to 
understanding that thing and the ability to make a model 
of the thing is proof that it is understood. But this is not all. 
Students take pride in doing a good job. A student from 
this city had some of this work hanging in his room. Another 
student in one of those sections which began the work in 
1933-34 just recently told how his mother had used the 
charts in her study club work. And another student in one 
of these sections, a ranking student in the University, when 
appearing before the University’s committee of selection 
for the Rhodes Scholarship, told the committee that his 
chief interest while in college had lain in the field of Apolo- 
getics. A senior of this year claims that he has carried over 
the study procedure: analyze, relate, organize, visualize, 
into his subsequent study. Doubtless some students liked 
the work less well. What is here related, is only one thing of 
many that can enliven the teaching of Religion and stimu- 
late the student to an active interest. With simplification 
and with the teacher doing more of the work I do not know 
why seniors in high school would not do this job about as 
well as the college sophomores. A hundred teachers, work- 
ing on a hundred units in our Religion courses, could dis- 
cover a thousand visual and graphic possibilities by which a 
comparatively meager store would be enriched immensely. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE RELIGIOUS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL IN 
THE DIOCESE OF WICHITA 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, C.S.J. 
Diocesan Supervisor 


Wichita, Kansas 


The development of correspondence courses in Religion 
contributes an interesting chapter to the history of the edu- 
cational program in the Diocese of Wichita. The beginnings 
were small; the growth has been steady. 


This vast diocese covers an area of 42,915 square miles 
and includes the entire southern section of the state of 
Kansas. In it are 153 parishes and missions, sixty-four of 
which are blessed with parochial schools in which the reli- 
gious education of most of the children is cared for. The 
problem of giving proper instruction to the large group not 
in attendance at parochial schools has been of much concern 
to the Most Reverend Bishop, and among the means which 
have been found effective in the solution of this problem is 
the religious correspondence course. 


By instruction of His Excellency, Most Reverend Aug. J. 
Schwertner, D. D., the Rev. Leon A. McNeill, Diocesan 
Superintendent of Education, established a Religious Cor- 
respondence School in the fall of 1929. Since that time the 
school has been operated under the direct supervision of the 
Diocesan School Office, and religious instruction has been 
provided for over two thousand children who in many cases 
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would have received very little catechetical instruction in 
any other way. 

Plans were made in the beginning to cover the Apostles’ 
Creed; the Sacraments, Sacramentals, and Prayer; and the 
Commandments of God and Precepts of the Church in proper 
sequence, using the courses which had been prepared by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Victor Day, V.G., Helena, Montana. 


The first course used consisted of eighteen lessons on the 
Apostles’ Creed. Beginning the first Monday in November, 
1929, one lesson was mailed out each week (one week was 
allowed for the Christmas holidays) until the course was 
completed. The children were directed to study an assigned 
lesson each week and to answer designated questions on 
sheets to be returned to the Diocesan School Office. The 
exercises were checked, corrected, and returnd to the pupils 
each week. There were 201 pupils enrolled in this course; 
while 141 completed the entire series of lessons and were 
awarded diplomas. 

The regular enrollment fee of one dollar per pupil covered 
a little less than half the expense of conducting the course. 
Special rates were made for two or more children in the 
same family. It was made clear that those who were unable 
to pay the enrollment fee but who were willing to complete 
the series of lessons would be given the course free of 
charge. Quite a number made use of this offer. 


Two hundred and fifty-three pupils enrolled for the second 
year’s course of twenty-six lessons on the Sacraments, Sacra- 
mentals, and Prayer; and thirty courses were conducted by 
local pastors, with gratifying results. The third year’s course 
on the Commandments of God and Precepts of the Church 
consisted of twenty-two lessons. At the close of the course, 
prizes were awarded to pupils who had done outstanding 
work. The Apostles’ Creed was again used for the fourth 
year’s course. During that year one of the diocesan priests 
used correspondence lessons for twenty-one children in his 
weekly instruction classes. The same general plan of proce- 
dure as of the previous years was followed. 


In the meantime the Reverend Superintendent made care- 
ful observation of the work being carried on and arrived at 
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the following conclusions: (1) the material for the different 
courses should consist of simple catechetical instructions; 
(2) each course should contain not more than eighteen to 
twenty lessons; (3) publicity should begin early and should 
continue for some time before the mailing out of the first 
lesson; (4) the course should begin about October first and 
not extend beyond April first (final examinations and closing 
exercises in rural schools interfere with the completion of 
the course); (5) the lessons should be sent out regularly 
each week except during the Christmas season; (6) the 
exercises should be checked, corrected, and in some cases 
annotated before being returned to the pupils; (7) the 
making of projects correlating with subject matter of the 
lessons should be encouraged; (8) some recognition of com- 
pletion of the course should be made, e.g., a diploma. 

Some of the foregoing conclusions led the Reverend Su- 
perintendent to adopt a plan of preparing new correspond- 
ence courses for the pupils of the Wichita Diocese. Under 
his direction, Miss Madeleine Aaron prepared a set of twenty 
lessons, including some project work, on the Sacraments, 
Sacramentals, and Prayer for the fifth year’s course. This 
material was tested in the Diocesan Experimental School, 
St. Patrick’s in Wichita, before being introduced into the 
correspondence school. A set of twenty lessons on the Com- 
mandments of God and Precepts of the Church was prepared 
in the same way for the sixth year’s course. The course for 
the seventh year, consisting of a series of twenty Bible 
lessons based on both the Old and the New Testaments, was 
prepared by Sister M. Benigna, O.P., under the direction of 
the Reverend Superintendent. 

The correspondence lessons for the present year are being 
written by Miss Aaron according to the plan followed in 
former years. The subject matter is the Apostles’ Creed. 
Use of gummed project pictures on the same subject, edited 
by Father Nell and produced by Co-op Parish Activities 
Service, Effingham, Illinois, is recommended, and directions 
for developing the project are furnished to the pupils. 

For the past two years the work of sending out the lessons, 
correcting the papers, and returning them to the pupils has 
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been under the supervision of Sister M. Adeline, A.PP.S., 
of St. John’s Provincial Motherhouse, Wichita. This plan has 
been highly satisfactory and is appreciated not only by the 
children but also by their parents. Sister writes notes of 
encouragement and advice to the children, sends them holy 
pictures and other religious tokens from time to time, and 
carries on regular correspondence with many of them. Often 
mothers write in about their problems, both spiritual and 
temporal, and Sister Adeline avails herself of the opportu- 
nity to give helpful direction to many who have little or no 
consolation of this kind from any other source. 


It must be said of the religious correspondence school that 
it is fulfilling its mission well. It is serving children who live 
far from church or in parishes and missions where circum- 
stances make it impossible for them to obtain systematic 
religious instruction in any other way. Benefits have come, 
not only to those actually enrolled, but also to many others. 
When one member of a family is following the course, it 
has been found that others in the home take great interest 
in the weekly lessons and often help with the exercises, with 
much profit to themselves. Often it is found that the cor- 
respondence course provides suitable material for parents 
who are perhaps willing but not prepared to give religious 
instruction to their children. Sometimes the lessons are 
made the basis for a family study circle in which both old 
and young take part. 

The lessons on the Sacraments, Sacramentals, and Prayer, 
which were used in the correspondence school in 1933-34, 
are now available in a printed volume entitled The Means 
of Grace. The course on the Commandments of God and 
the Precepts of the Church is published under the title The 
Way of Life, while the lessons on the Creed will appear 
later in a volume entitled The Word of God. Supplementing 
each volume is a separate booklet of test exercises with 
scoring key, to be used in correspondence instruction. These 
text books belong to the “Mystical Body of Christ Series 
of Religion Textbooks,” published by the St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. 





ACTUAL FIELD WORK OF RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 
IN THE INSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CHILDREN* 


SISTER MIRIAM, S.S.]J. 
Supervisor, Sisters of St. Joseph, Diocese of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Today every Catholic worthy of the name is justly proud 
of the Catholic school, representative, as it is, of his devotion 
to an ideal. The maintenance of that school is a constant 
though loving demand on his generosity and self-sacrifice; 
and there was a time, not long ago, when he had to justify 
its need even to the staying of attempted legislation against 
it. But the ideal has prevailed against the varied winds of 
prejudice; and with the progress of the Catholic school 
grows the conviction that it is a permanent institution, the 
ideal place for youth to learn eternal values. 


Notwithstanding that fact, in the elementary grades alone, 
there are two million Catholic children in secular institu- 
tions. Why must even one of these children breathe an air 
devoid of the all-vital element, Religion? Why must he 
spend five days of his week in an atmosphere fetid with 
indifference to the things of God? Certainly, in charity and 
with justice to that child, we can say the fault is not his. 
If he has negligent or misguided parents, the fault is theirs; 
if our parochial school facilities are still too inadequate to 
embrace him, the fault in some measure is ours. But the fact 
remains, he is in a public school. To smile sadly as we think 
of such a child and his multitudinous companions, to wonder 
how true a son of Mother Church the years will make of 
him; even to deplore the losses to our Holy Faith through 


* This paper was presented by Sister Miriam in Louisville, at the April, 
1937 meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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this very channel—all this on our part is but sterile pity and 
not virtue as Christ our Lord has taught it. ““Be ye doers of 
the word,” He bids us; and even our least zeal for the glory 
of God will not burn without the flame of a will to do. 


And what has zeal effected for the Catholic child who 
must attend a public school? It is not our primary purpose 
here to answer in detail, but only to outline what the Cath- 
olic Sister, as a type of religious teacher, can do and is doing 
to preserve the faith of the public school child. Neither is it 
our purpose to minimize the quality of the good that she has 
thus far done, nor to view that good in retrospect, but only 
to emphasize the fact that now, more than ever before, is 
her cooperation needed in an age when the progress of the 
Church carries with it new obligations, new responsibilities. 


It is in the role of catechist that the Sister best shares 
this burden of Holy Mother Church. She is an excellent 
catechist. Not the child’s first teacher of Religion—she is 
only secondary, auxiliary to the parent there. It is the parent 
who first puts the name of God on childish lips; the first to 
bring God within the ken of childish mind; the first to praise 
the good in him and to discountenance the childish wrong. 
The parent enjoys a God-given right to be the child’s first 
catechist. Nor is the Sister the teacher ex officio of Religion, 
for the priest is that, so ordained by God. It is between the 
natural parent of the child and his spiritual one that the 
Sister stands, more privileged than necessary—a salutary 
bond between the two. And it is a matter of glorious record 
that for more than four centuries, since the days of that 
sainted pioneer, Sister Angela Merici, the Sister has identi- 
fied herself with the task of forming souls to God. 


The Sister, we repeat, is an excellent catechist, possessed 
in her very calling of the moral qualifications that mark the 
successful teacher of Religion. That prime essential, personal 
holiness, is hers. Consecrated to God, wearing His livery, a 
living example of His divine word, she may stamp that word 
on the hearts of His little ones with a particular emphasis. 
And children, in turn, make excellent apostles. Not infre- 
quently are they the media through which the Sister can 
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touch a hardened parent heart to divine grace, or kindle the 
spark of some lukewarm faith to glowing flame. 


A second qualification of the Sister lies in the pure motive 
that inspires her zeal: a love for her pupil’s eternal salvation. 
Outside the Catholic Church, she knows, there are poisoned 
springs of so-called Christianity, and even worse—vast 
deserts of irreligion where neglected souls eventually die for 
dearth of the living water that is Catholic Faith. To save 
such souls for Christ is the Sister’s own rich reward. 


That the hierarchy of the Church recognizes the urgent 
necessity of religious teachers is very evident. Here is a 
fervent exhortation from a recent decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council on Catechetical Instruction 
(January 12, 1935): “The help of members of religious 
communities according to canon 1334 must not be lacking 
in a work so tending to salvation, so acceptable to God and 
so necessary for the good of souls Religious, when 
asked to undertake this work should rejoice; they should 
even yearn to be asked, so that in this part also of the Lord’s 
field where the harvest is great and the laborers few, they 
may gain rich reward from the salation of souls.” 

Present-day conditions have considerably widened the 
field of service. Religious teachers have found their zeal 
emulated by a veritable army of lay apostles, and their con- 
centrated forces are making noticeable inroads on the battle- 
front of irreligion. 

Where there is a well-organized school in her parish, the 
Sister can do most effective work when the doors of that 
school are opened wide on Saturdays, preferably in the fore- 
noon, and on Sundays, oftener if possible, for contact with 
the public school child—that “other sheep,” so to speak, of 
Sister’s little flock. She is there, eager to teach him the truth, 
the age-old principles of Catholic Faith. The matter of her 
instruction is simple, eternally the same; her materials and 
methods, changed to suit the needs—better graded classes, 
improved texts, projects, visual aids, in fact, every device at 
the disposal of her trained mind to make his study of Reli- 
gion vitally interesting, the most memorable experience of 
his child life. 
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But the work of the Sister Teacher for the education of 
Catholic youth is not confined to her home parish. She com- 
mutes to small neighboring parishes and missions that lack 
not only the prospect of a parochial school, but even the 
blessing of a resident priest. The problem here is somewhat 
harder. To habituate the child to a religious atmosphere will 
demand no little tact and patience. Her enthusiasm as 
catechist must double itself; her kindness and amiability 
must be more than evident; her interest in the individual 
child must be keen to the point where he realizes that he is 
most welcome to the Catechism class, as dear to the heart 
of Mother Church as her parochial school child. 


A survey of twelve teaching communities whose mother- 
houses are in the Diocese of Pittsburgh shows that two 
hundred eighty Sisters, cooperating with lay teachers, care 
for approximately sixteen thousand children in such mis- 
sions. The majority of these missions are served by a priest 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the marvelous 
work of which organization will be a lasting tribute to the 
zeal of the clergy and laity of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

Encouraging results have attended this particular mission 
activity: the children hear Mass more devoutly, receive the 
Sacraments more frequently, become sodalists, and assist at 
Church services with congregational singing. Moreover, 
where parish visitors or “fishers” have been successful, many 
marriages have been validated, consequent baptisms admin- 
istered, and much individual training along the lines of 
religious practices has been given to parents. The absolute 
requirements of salvation, the laws of the Church, the 
necessity of sorrow and a purpose of amendment in con- 
fession have been impressed on the hearts of adults. The 
fruits of this practical instruction have been manifest in the 
lives of the children. 

Complementing the spiritual work of mercy, social service 
is rendered from the mission centers: clothing is collected 
and distributed to the needy, Catholic reading material is 
disseminated, and treats are provided for the children on 
the occasion of solemn feasts, emphasizing to her children 
the human tenderness of Mother Church. 
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A somewhat unique phase of the mission work is the 
Religion Vacation School, a further indication of the wide- 
spread interest in the public school child problem. Sisters 
engaged in this work receive valuable and generous aid from 
zealous lay persons. And while it has been quite effective in 
the West, and is more general there, this plan of instruction 
is comparatively new in the Diocese of Pittsburgh. However, 
it has benefited approximately eight hundred children in 
the three years of its trial here. 


Still another plan seems to be an improvement over the 
traditional Sunday School: a group of Sisters, members of 
a diocesan religious community, devote themselves to the 
sole work of catechetical instruction, independent of other 
parochial school duties. Daily, from four to six o’clock, these 
Sisters hold classes in the parish church for Catholic stu- 
dents in the public school; on Saturdays and Sundays they 
commute to neighboring districts for the same service. 

Imbued with a similar zeal, Catholics in a midwestern 
diocese have devised still a different means of reaching the 
“spiritually under-privileged” child. With the cooperation 
of public school officials, they secure the dismissal of Cath- 


olic pupils from classes for an hour each week, thus enabling 
them to attend religious instructions. This instance can be 
cited as a worthy fruit of the world-wide impetus to religious 
instruction given by that memorable encyclical THE Curis- 
TIAN EpucATION OF YouTH (December 31, 1929), wherein 
our Holy Father lays upon a whole Catholic world the tre- 
mendous and holy charge of training youth for God. 


Perhaps our best is being done to preserve the faith of 
the very young; but can we be complacent regarding Cath- 
olic children of post-catechetical age enrolled in the public 
high schools of our country? Recent statistics place their 
number at eight hundred thousand. The danger for them is 
extremely grave and too imminent to be ignored. It is a 
danger which, not minimized soon with the concentrated, 
systematic force of spiritual arms, will decimate the ranks 
of future Catholic leadership. When we consider that our 
Catholic students sheltered within parochial walls are not 
immune to the poisoning influence of degrading movies, 
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immoral literature, and the like, what are we to think of 
those thousands who are without adequate religious in- 
struction? Granted that for eight years, the child has learned 
the fundamentals of his faith through that ideal channel, 
the parochial school, or its necessary substitute, the Sunday 
School, shall we say that now, of high school age, he is 
morally strong enough to meet a society that harbors indif- 
ference, or worse—intolerance—to his holy Religion? As 
he begins now for the first time to be alive to the physical 
world, to natural phenomena, can he listen unaffected to a 
teacher cruelly ignoring God in the scheme of things? His- 
torically, is he prepared to realize that only a perverted 
record will cast aspersions on his glorious heritage? The 
Catholic student of his age, in such an environment, needs 
two weapons: the hand of Truth to keep him off his knees, 
so to speak, in unwarranted deference to others; and the 
breath of humility as well, to speak with eloquence of the 
Catholic Church, were he cognizant of even half its worth. 


How can we accomplish the good still to be done for the 
older student? And how counteract the harm already done 


in his regard? Let the following report of a Sister teacher 
confirm the fact of evil agencies: “‘Not a few of the children 
graduated from the eighth grade of the Catholic school 
here, after one or two years in the public high school, are 
losing their faith. They no longer receive the Sacraments. 
The minority who still attend our Catechism classes present 
atheistic problems to be solved for their blighted under- 
standing. The cause of this spiritual havoc has been traced 
to a Russian teacher of science who, with Satanic cunning 
and stealth, had been sowing the seeds of godlessness. For- 
tunately, the dismissal of this instructor was secured, but 
not before the doing of irreparable harm.” 


One means of overcoming the baneful influence of these 
“evil men and seducers who grow worse and worse, erring 
and driving into error’ would be the organization of study 
clubs, social groups, and service enterprises in general, all 
of which would be actively supervised by religious teachers. 


*(2 Tim. 3, 14). 
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However, if, under a condition like that quoted above, uncon- 
trollable circumstances deny Catholic youth the stimulating 
benefit of study clubs, of social activity under Catholic 
auspices, and similar safeguards to the Faith, then all the 
more does he remain the object of the Sister’s zeal. With 
confidence born of prayer, she can hope that, in spite of 
drought, God Who knew her earnest sowing of the seed will 
grant a rich fruition in the soul of her young charge. Through 
her earnest efforts, she may hope that the child, although 
withdrawn from Sunday School, or graduated from the 
parish school, is not thereby graduated from intense interest 
in things Catholic; that he has learned to live his Religion 
and to love it; that the Sacraments are a holy habit with 
him, prayer a fascination, parental authority a thing to be 
revered; in brief, “that now he is modeled (according to St. 
De La Salle) after the adorable Son of God, clothed with 
Jesus Christ, and animated with His Spirit.” 


To conclude, the story of religious teachers in the instruc- 
tion of public school children can be very simply told: a duty 
done, a greater duty still to do, and the earnest will to keep 
on doing, unmindful of the cost. 


THE WEALTHY ARE BUT STEWARDS 


The evil of Communism is growing in spite of our purely nega- 
tive measures to halt its progress. Unless we can persuade the 
wealthy classes that their rights are those of stewards, that they 
must be content with smaller profits so that the worker may enjoy 
a fairer share of his labors, the day is coming when barricaded 
streets will be seen in this country. The country is in a state of 
crisis, but it is not yet too late to remedy the evil. It is incumbent 
upon every pastor and Catholic leader to take an active part in 
bringing before the people the Catholic social program, which is 
none other than Christ’s own doctrine of man’s stewardship, so 
ably expounded by Leo XIII and our present Sovereign Pontiff. 

“The Wealthy Are But Stewards,” America, Vol. LVI, No. 17 
(January 30, 1937) pp. 397. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
IX. THE INFALLIBLE TEACHER 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Not only does the Catholic Church enjoy the gift of 
infallibility in doctrine, but this is also a personal preroga- 
tive of its visible head, the supreme pastor, the Roman 
Pontiff, as the successor of St. Peter. The Vatican Council 
defined this doctrine of the Infallibility of the Pope in very 
precise terms in the brief formula that the Pope is infallible 
when he speaks ex cathedra. The technical term is borrowed 
from the chair of the doctor or teacher, proper to every 
bishop but in a special sense to the bishop of bishops, the 
successor of Peter, not only in the supremacy or primacy 
of government, as conveyed in the term “throne” but also 
in the office of supreme teacher, implied in the term “‘chair’’. 
The Vatican Council goes on to explain the meaning of the 
formula more fully. The Pope is infallible when he speaks 
ex cathedra, namely when as pastor and teacher of all Chris- 
tians, he defines, in virtue of his supreme apostolical au- 
thority, a doctrine concerning faith or morals to be held 
by the Universal Church. The definition of a doctrine is 
nothing more than the declaration on the part of the Pope 
that the doctrine must be believed with a firm, interior 
assent of faith. The doctrine must be concerned with faith 
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or morals and must belong to the Deposit of Faith, which 
means that it must be found in Scripture or Tradition. While 
the Council of the Vatican did not see fit to define a further 
point, it is nevertheless certain that infallibility extends 
also to doctrines, which though no part of the Deposit of 


Faith, are intimately connected with it and are necessary 
for its custody. 


We now go back to the sources of the Deposit of Faith 
to find the teaching of the Vatican Council, which, speaking 
infallibly, witnessed to the unfailing tradition of the Church 
of the truths received from Christ through the apostles. For 
from the Scriptures it is manifest that Peter is the source of 
the stability of the Church and that stability requires that 
ever in his successors he save the Church, by the divine 
assistance, from the inroads of heresy. If then you can tol- 
erate in him, the supreme teacher, either error or doubt on 
any doctrine of the Christ, the Church cannot stand. It 
follows, therefore, from the very office of Peter that he and 
his successors must be endowed with infallibility. The same 
is implied in the power of the keys conferred upon the 
chief apostle and his successors, this power to bind the 
consciences of men. For there cannot be a question of oblig- 
ing anyone in conscience to accept what is false or erroneous, 
and yet that would be the case unless the sovereign Pontiff 
were infallible. For from time to time he calls upon the 
faithful to accept his teaching and to believe it with the 
assent of faith, but if he were not infallible then he could 
bind them to believe an error. Again as the successor of 
Peter the Pope is the Pastor of the Universal Church. It is 
his office to feed the flock of Christ and this is by offering 
always to them the doctrines of Christ, administering the 
rites established by Christ for their sanctification in the 
supernatural life, and guiding and governing them in all 
things to lead them on to eternal life. But if it were possible 
for him to err in matters of faith and morals he would not 
be the Pastor but the poisoner of the sheep. For, if he fed 
them with false doctrines and misled them in the matter of 
morals, he would turn them away from the way of life and 
into the paths of death. Moreover, as he is constituted in 
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supreme authority, they would be helpless to distinguish 
truth from falsehood, relying as they do on the command of 
Christ to obey His representative in all things even as Christ 
Himself. This is simply inadmissible in the divine economy. 

We are certain that the prayer of Christ for Peter was 
heard, when He besought His eternal Father to confirm 
Peter in his faith that Peter in turn might strengthen his 
brethren. In view of the trial to which their faith would be 
subjected in the passion and death of their Master and the 
apparent utter failure of His preaching, the Savior knew 
how necessary it was that the leader be strengthened beyond 
his natural human powers to accept this trial and yet come 
forth strong in faith. But, until the end of time, that same 
strengthening is necessary as trials again and again befall 
the faithful in the attacks upon the Church and her apparent 
failure to cope with the forces of evil. There must always 
be the infallible voice of Peter in his successors to give 
assurance unhesitatingly of the abiding presence of Christ 
in His Church, that though again He is crucified yet He still 
rules gloriously, and the victory is assured. Such is the office 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, in the name and person of Peter, 
confirming his brethren in their faith in the person and 
mission of Jesus Christ. 


When we consider further the Church with her preroga- 
tive of infallibility, we perceive that it follows necessarily 
that the Supreme Head of this society must enjoy personal 
infallibility. For, by virtue of his Primacy of Jurisdiction, 
in the last instance every grave decision will rest with him. 
He is the last court of appeal of all the members from the 
least to the greatest. In any matter of doctrine, it rests with 
him to speak the final word on what is the certain doctrine 
of Christ and its exact interpretation, and against his 
decision no argument is of avail, in fact, no further discus- 
sion is tolerated. In like manner, the regulation of the con- 
duct of the members of the Church finally goes back to him. 
Each bishop has a certain power to make laws binding in 
conscience on his subjects, but the judgment on those laws 
rests with the Holy Father, and the Holy Father alone 
imposes laws that are binding throughout the universal 
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Church. He also interprets infallibly and finally the divine 
laws binding on all men. It is again the Sovereign Pontiff 
who rules definitively in all matters of worship; both sacri- 
fice and sacraments are kept by him free from innovations 
of ceremonial. While he allows the free growth of piety and 
its outward manifestation, he always reserves to himself the 
right to curb any deviation from essential features. But for 
all these things Infallibility is required in him that the 
faithful may accept his decisions without any fear of being 
misled, in the absolute certainty that he speaks with the 
authority of Christ, that he guards the Deposit of Faith 
from error. 

It must, moreover, from the nature of things be vested 
in him personally, not in any body of advisers. The supreme 
teaching authority of the Church of Christ needs to have 
this organ of infallibility for prompt action in the suppres- 
sion of error. As soon as error appears it is needful that, 
without delay, the faithful be warned against it and that 
discussion be avoided as well as the acrimony of contro- 
versy, and the truth be set forth jn such wise that the simple 
and unlettered may be freed from any doubt or hesitation, 
and not be moved by the specious arguments of those who 
enjoy some pretention to learning and expertness in matters 
of theology. While such immediate action is possible in the 
person of the Pope, it would be quite otherwise were the 
infallible teaching authority vested in a General Council. 
There is always the considerable length of time required to 
assemble a General Council, even under the most favorable 
circumstances. But in so many periods of history, it would 
be most difficult, if not almost impossible, to assemble a 
General Council, when, for instance, nations are at war and 
communication is disturbed. Meanwhile, heresy would flour- 
ish and abuses of discipline would spread, simply because 
there was at hand no infallible voice to rebuke and correct 
the erring and check the wayward members. 


Such is the proof of the Infallibility of the Pope as found 
in the Scriptures and deduced from the very constitution of 
the Church as founded by the Christ. It is also the teaching 
of the Church herself as recorded in her history. Yet it 
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must be noted in the matter of Papal Infallibility, as in the 
matter of the Primacy, that the witness of tradition is 
clearer with the progress of the centuries and as occasion 
arose for the Head of the Church to exercise his prerogative 
of Infallible Teacher of all the faithful. Still, as early as the 
end of the second century, we find St. Irenaeus declaring the 
See of Rome to be “the greatest Church” and that the 
faithful everywhere “must agree with it.” A century later 
we find Pope Zephyrinus condemning the Montanist heresy, 
and its adherents become outcasts from the Church. In the 
fourth century, Pope St. Julius rebuked certain members of 
the Church of Alexandria that appeal had not been made to 
him in certain matters there, stating that it was the custom 
to refer important matters to the supreme authority of the 
Pope. At the Council of Chalcedon, the fathers proclaimed 
that Peter had spoken through Leo, then Pope. From this 
time onwards the doctrine is universally acknowledged in 
the practical life of the Church. The Council of Constanti- 
nople openly admitted it, and it was all but defined at the 
Council of Florence, so clearly did the Fathers of the Council 
state the powers of the Pope as derived from Peter. The 


Council of the Vatican, at a later date, merely set forth 
explicitly what had been accepted for centuries as the pre- 
rogative of the Bishop of Rome, the Supreme Teaching 
authority in the Church, to whom as St. Irenaeus had written 
centuries before, “all must resort” and with whom “all must 


agree” if they would remain members of the one true 
Church. 


Yet, because the doctrine of the Infallibility of the Pope, 
as the organ of the infallible Church, is so diametrically 
opposed to the root error of Protestantism, private judgment 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures, we must not be 
surprised at the gross misconceptions of Papal Infallibility 
that have been proposed and are still widely circulated out- 
side the Church in order to discredit the claim of the Cath- 
olic Church. We attempt here to remove some of these 
misconceptions of an office which as we have seen flows 
directly out of the very constitution of Christ’s Church. First 
of all, infallibility does not imply impeccability or sinlessness 
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in the Pope. He is infallible in doctrine but not incapable of 
sin in his conduct. Though special graces are undoubtedly 
given him for the responsibilities of his high office, yet he, 
too, must work out his salvation and live in that holy fear 
of losing his soul, which is a part of the Christian life, from 
which even the apostles were not exempt. Then again in- 
fallibility does not mean that the Pope can make a new 
revelation, in the sense of making known to men divine 
truths previously unknown to them. We must remember 
that the entire public revelation of God was made known 
by Christ to the apostles. The Holy Father cannot add any- 
thing to it, but, by his infallible utterance, merely explains 
this revelation to the faithful as need arises for a clearer 
statement of truths that are received from the apostles. 
Finally, infallibility is not to be confounded with inspira- 
tion. In inspiration the writer or speaker is moved by God 
himself to write or speak and, further, in writing or speak- 
ing he is guided by God in such fashion that he expresses 
in writing or speaking what God himself wishes to express 
and no more. It follows that God is the author of the inspired 
works. But God is not the author of the papal definitions, 
though He guarantees them against error. 


It is further necessary to understand that the Pope exer- 
cises a twofold teaching authority, supreme or infallible and 
ordinary. He exercises his ordinary authority either directly 
or through one of the Roman Congregations, committees of 
learned men who assist him in his work, dealing with purity 
of doctrine, the sense of Sacred Scripture, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, the disciplinary laws of the Church 
and of special bodies within it. In his ordinary teaching he 
is not infallible and Catholics understand that he does not 
bind them to an assent of faith to his pronouncements. Yet 
an interior religious assent is expected as appears from the 
obedience due to ecclesiastical authority from loyal dutiful 
subjects. It is a matter of prudence, moreover, not to differ 
from the great authority of the Pope, familiar with the tra- 
ditions of the Church and aided by the counsel of eminent 
theologians. Since there is the loyal and submissive spirit 
of children within the Catholic Church, the Pope has occa- 
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sion rather infrequently to exercise his supreme or infallible 
teaching, whereas he continually sets forth the ordinary 
teaching for their guidance. It has been asked, of course, 
why he does not pronounce at once infallibly on all ques- 
tions submitted to him. While that is possible for him, yet 
he feels that he first should make every human effort to 
ascertain what is the mind of the Church. For God does 
not wish his human instruments to be merely passive, they 
are to think and reason. Even the inspired writers exercised 
industry and research. When they have done all that is 
within their power, then God assures their work of iner- 
rancy. In like manner, the Sovereign Pontiff exercises all 
prudence in his teaching office, and only when an occasion 
arises that demands his infallible utterance does he speak 
in this fashion. 


Though Protestants have searched history in an effort to 
show that certain Popes have erred in matters of doctrine, 
they have been able to find only four instances or four Popes 
that can even be questioned. The examination of the cases 
in detail is beyond the scope of this article but, in general, 


examination reveals that in no instance cited were the con- 
ditions for an infallible decision present. The case of Galileo 
in modern times has been much exploited, but in no sense 
was the decision of the Pope ex cathedra, and further Galileo 
would never have been molested if he had confined his 
activities to the field of science and refrained from applying 
his theory to the passages in Holy Scripture, in such a sense 
as to imply they were guilty of error. In earlier times we 
are told that Pope Liberius signed an Arian formulary of 
faith, but not only did his signature not amount to an ex 
cathedra decision, but it is not even certain that the formu- 
lary in question was heretical, for many of the formularies 
were in themselves unobjectionable, but subject to an errone- 
ous interpretation. In the case of Pope Honorius, his conduct 
was censured by a General Council not for what he had 
done but rather for what he had not. done to extinguish a 
rising heresy, and in no sense can his statements be taken 
as the exercise of his infallible teaching authority, for he 
rather refrained from doing so. 
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It has further been objected that the infallibility of the 
Church and the Pope has tended to make the Catholic 
Church intolerant and cruel, as is witnessed by the work of 
the Inquisition, trying, condemning and punishing men on 
charges of heresy. But, first of all, it must be remembered 
that the tribunals of the Inquisition were set up in an age 
when the sectaries were given to violence and, unless checked, 
would have destroyed not only the Church but all organized 
society. The function of the Inquisition was principally cor- 
rective, and, if the heretic recanted, a penance was inflicted 
and he was reconciled with the Church. Where he remained 
obstinate, he was turned over to the civil power and its 
judgments were severe. The Church did not condemn the 
severity of the State and considered it justified in the face 
of the threat of heresy. You may call her intolerant if you 
will, but it is the intolerance of truth, and in this case of 
divine truth, committed to her by Christ. She cannot then 
be indifferent in such matters, for they are of vital impor- 
tance, not only in this life but for eternity. As to the penal- 
ties she inflicted herself or allowed the civil power to inflict, 
after all, as a perfect society she has the power to make laws 
and inflict penalties for their violation. Heresy is the worst 
of crimes, for it strikes at her very life. Further, in those 
days when the alliance of Church and State made unity of 
faith essential to civil society, civil rulers were bound to 
punish it as a crime, for it amounted to anarchy. Yet even 
then the Church strove to moderate the severity of the state, 
trying to gain the heretic back to the faith and thus save 
him from the extreme penalty. Further, the Protestants of 
that age were no less severe on heretics than Catholics, and 
much less logical in view of their doctrine of private judg- 
ment, since the heretic might be right. Again, we must re- 
member the severity with which all crimes were punished 
in bygone days, and a future generation may judge us 
severely for social abuses and the inhuman conditions of 
labor. Finally, though all the facts are admitted, they argue 
in no way against the divine institution of the Church nor 
her claim to doctrinal infallibility. At most they can be 
alleged as arguments against the personal wisdom and 
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clemency of her rulers. But even though such personal 
failures be admitted, which is far from proved, yet this but 
serves to emphasize the fact that the weakness and errors 
of individuals can never bring the Church to ruin. 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS PIUS XI 
ON THE CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD 


Consider the truths themselves which the priest, if faithful to his 
ministry, must frequently inculcate. Ponder them one by one and 
dwell upon their inner power; for they make plain the influence 
of the priest, and show how strong and beneficent it can be for the 
moral education, social concord and peaceful development of men. 
He brings home to young and old the fleeting nature of the present 
life; the perishableness of earthly goods; the value of spiritual 
goods and of our immortal soul; the severity of divine judgment; 
the spotless holiness of the divine gaze that reads the hearts of all; 
the justice of God, which will render to every man according to 
his works”. These and similar lessons the priest teaches: a teaching 
fitted indeed to moderate the feverish search for pleasure, and the 
uncontrolled greed for worldly goods, that debase so much of 
modern life, and spur on the different classes of society to fight one 
another like enemies, instead of helping one another like friends. 
In this clash of selfish interests, and unleashed hate and dark 
schemes of revenge, nothing could be better or more powerful to 
heal, than loudly to proclaim the “new commandment” of Christ. 
That commandment enjoins love which extends to all, knows no 
barriers nor national boundaries, excludes no race, except not even 
its own enemies. 


From The Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XCIV, No. 3 (March, 
1936) p. 270. 





THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


AN OBJECTIVE TEST BASED ON THE CONTENTS OF THE AR- 
TICLES BEARING THE SAME TITLE, APPEARING IN 
THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 
SEPTEMBER, 1936-JUNE, 1937 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


Wark True or False. 


. In the gospels Christ never speaks of churches 
in the plural number. 


. The designation of the Church as a kingdom 
implies unit of government. 


. Each of the twelve apostles had full and com- 


plete authority over the Church. 
. The apostles were appointed to teach every man 
the whole doctrine of Christ. 


. Worship is nothing more than the practical mani- 
festation of our faith. 

. Of the three species of unity, unity of faith is 
the chief. 

. The unity of the members of the Church is lik- 
ened to the unity of the Father and Son. 

. Christ compared the unity of the Church to the 
unity of the members in one body. 

. St. Paul compares this unity to that of the vine 
and its branches. 

. The catholicity of the Church of Christ is to be 
absolute. 


. The catholicity of the Church is to be both social 
and numerical. 
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. Social catholicity implies that the membership 
will include men of every condition and grade 
of culture. 

. No one who knows the true Church and refuses 
to join it can be saved. 

. No one is free to withdraw from the Church 
either in doctrine or in obedience to authority. 

. The Church must constantly strive to save all 
men. 

. The Church, established by Christ, is a visible 
society. 

. Admission to the Church must be by a visible 
rite. 

. The distinction of rulers and subjects in the 
Church pertains to her visibility. 

. Most Protestants deny that the Church of Christ 
is a visible society. 

. The Church must have power to make laws for 
the external conduct of its members. 


. As a visible society the Church has ne power 
over the consciences of her members. 


. To be a member of the Church it is sufficient to 
give exterior assent of faith. 


. The holiness of the Church is derived from the 
holiness of God. 

. Holiness of doctrine is no more than the teach- 
ing of common virtues. 

. The practice of common virtues is all that God 
demands of anyone. 

. All the members of the Church are bound to 
practice heroic virtues. 

. Sinners are not members of the Church because 
they lack holiness. 


. In the Church, some members are good and 
some are evil. 
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. The Church, as a whole, must at all times ex- 
hibit many instances of the realization of the 
highest ideals of sanctity. 


. The sanctity of the Church is proved by miracles. 
. The steadfastness of the martyrs is proof of the 
sanctity of the Church. 

. The treason of Judas proves that Christ did not 
expect sanctity of His Church. 


. Infallibility is necessary to preserve the unity of 
the faith in the Church. 


4. The Church cannot err in teaching or interpret- 


ing, as of faith, the truths which Christ com- 
mitted to her keeping. 

. All these truths which Christ committed to the 
keeping of the Church are found in the Bible. 

. The Church teaching and the Church believing is 
infallible. 

. The infallibility of the Church believing is ac- 
tive infallibility. 


. The infallibility of the Church teaching is pas- 
sive. 


39. The object of infallibility is the Deposit of Faith. 


. The Deposit of Faith contains only the public 
revelation of God to mankind. 


. The object of infallibility embraces all doctrines 


necessary for the safe custody of the Deposit of 
Faith. 


12. All the Deposit of Faith is not found in the 


Bible. 
. All tradition is contained in the writings of the 
Fathers. 


. Tradition continues in our age to preserve the 
truths revealed by Christ. 


. The practices and customs of the Universal 
Church are witnesses to tradition. 
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. The general mass of the faithful in the Church 
is infallible. 


. Each individual teacher in the Church is in- 
fallible. 

. The religious life is an example of the Church’s 
sanctity. 

. All welldisposed men recognize the sanctity of 
the Church’s teaching. 

. Moral catholicity is all that is demanded in the 
Church of Christ. 


. Christ was sent into the world by His Father to 
found a Church. 


. The mission of Christ was to cleanse men from 
sin. 

. Cleansing men from sin was the same as giving 
them a higher life. 


. There is no indication in the gospel that Christ 
accomplished His mission. 


. The higher life, given by Christ, is our adop- 
tion as sons of God. 


. To accept this higher life nothing more is de- 
manded than to believe in Christ. 


. One cannot attain to the higher life unless one 
keeps the commandments. 


. There is no visible sign that makes one a Chris- 
tian. 


. The apostles were a special body set apart from 
the rest of the disciples. 


. The apostles knew no more of the doctrine of 
Christ than He revealed to all His disciples. 


. The apostles were sent, first of all, to the Jews. 


2. It was only an afterthought that the gospel was 


preached to the Gentiles. 


. If the Jews had not rejected Christ, the Gentiles 
would not have been saved. 


. The mission of the apostles was simply to preach. 
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. In the course of time the apostles assumed other 
authority to themselves. 


. The Gospels are a reliable source of history on 
the life of Christ. 


. Attacks on the historical worth of the Gospels 
are based on scientific investigation of them as 
historical documents. 

. The Gospels must be tested for historical verac- 
ity just as any religious literature. 

. Prejudice against the supernatural animates 
much of the criticism of the Gospels. 

. The Church of Christ is the same as the King- 
dom of God preached by Christ. 

. There is in the Gospels no exact description of 
the Church as we have it. 

. All the essential features of the Church are to be 
found in the Gospels and writings of the apostles. 
. There has not been the slightest change in the 
Church since the time of the apostles. 

. The Church fulfills the definition of a perfect 
society. 

. The Church claims and exercises all the powers 
of a perfect society. 

. These powers were conferred by Christ on His 
apostles. 

. All the members of the Church do not work for 
one common object. 

. The civil state has certain powers over the 
Church. 


. The Church and the State were founded to work 
for conflicting purposes. 


. As a spiritual society, the Church has no tem- 
poral power at all. 

. Each individual works out his salvation inde- 
pendently of the Church. 
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as a member of the Church. 


. The mission of the Church is to exterd to the 


end of time. 
No religious economy can be temporary. 


There are no indications in the Gospel that the 
Church will, after a certain time, cease to be 
useful to mankind. 

Christ abides with His Church all days. 


In a certain sense, the apostles also abide with 
the Church. 


Every priest is a direct successor of the apostles. 


Every bishop has the entire authority of the 
apostles. 

It can be shown historically that there is an 
unbroken lire of successors to the apostles in the 
rulers of the Church. 


. The Christ of history is not the Christ of the 


Gospels. 


. The organization of the Church is mostly the 


work of St. Paul. 


. Only a few of the sacraments are explicitly men- 


tioned in the Gospels. 


. The apostles ruled the Church as one body under 


their collective authority. 


. The converts of each apostle recognized only his 


authority. 


Whole nations have fallen away from the Chris- 
tian Church. 


Catholic theology has added much to the revela- 
tion of Christ. 


. Much of what we now accept is only the result 


of meditation on the Christ of history. 


. Each Christian accepts that picture of Christ 


which best suits his private religious emotions. 
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. The object of faith is essentially the result of 
religious sentiment. 

. The Pope is the visible head of the Church. 

. Jesus Christ is the invisible head of the Church. 
. The Pope is the head of the Church because he 
is the successor of St. Peter. 


. All power in the Church is derived from the 
invisible head. 

. A primacy of jurisdiction implies a primacy of 
honor. 

. The primacy of Peter is due to the fact that he 
was the first apostle called by Jesus. 


. Peter’s name does not always appear first in the 
list of the apostles. 


. St. John was more signally honored by Christ 
than St. Peter. 


. Christ promised that Peter would be the sus- 
taining strength of his Church. 


. St. Peter’s primacy was a personal privilege that 
died with him. 


. Before the fifth century, the evidence for the 
primacy of the Pope is not so clear. 


2. The doctrine of the primacy of the Pope appears 


to have been introduced in the fifth century. 


. Opposition to this doctrine called forth a more 
explicit statement of the doctrine. 


. The Pope is infallible in his definitions of doc- 
trines. 


15. The Pope’s infallibility flows from his office as 


Primate of the Church. 
. All the apostles were infallible. 


The infallibility of a General Council is not 
sufficient to safeguard the doctrines of the 
Church. 
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. There is ample historical evidence of the 
Church’s belief in the infallibility of the Pope. 


. The doctrine of infallibility was not defined until 
the nineteenth century. 


. Infallibility in the Pope implies that he is sinless. 


. Every infallible definition of the Pope is a new 
revelation. 


2. In defining doctrines the Pope has the gift of 


inspiration like that of the writers of the Scrip- 
tures. 


. God guarantees all papal definitions against 
error. 


. The Pope has no teaching authority save when 
he speaks infallibly. 


. We are free to dissent interiorly from teachings 
of the Pope that are not solemn definitions. 

. All instances cited from history against the in- 
fallibility of the Popes can be refuted. 


. Papal infallibility has retarded the growth of 
physical science in the Church. 

. Protestantism is really made up of many distinct 
churches. 

. Protestants do not lead good lives from the 
principles of Protestantism. 


. Private judgment is the root error of Protestant- 
ism. 


. All the Greek schismatic churches are joined 
under one head. 


. For the Greek schismatic church, the Bible is 
the sole rule of faith. 


. There are more Protestants than Greek Schis- 
matics. 


. The patriarch of Constantinople is recognized as 
infallible by the Greeks. 
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. The unity of the Greek Church is a unity of 
reverence. 


. There are no miracles in the schismatic churches. 


. Many miracles were worked by the Protestant 
reformers. 


. The founders of the Protestant churches were 
holy but mistaken men. 


. Many Anglicans do not accept the validity of 
Anglican ordinations. 


. The Greek schismatics do not consider the Angli- 
can Church as a branch of the true Church. 


. The Catholic Church prefers to lose whole na- 
tions rather than temporize in matters of faith. 


. Rome is the only see linked in unbroken succes- 
sion to an apostle. 


. England’s Church was apostolic as long as it 
remained in communion with Rome. 


. The missionary efforts of the Protestant churches 
are not fruitful. 


. Catholics far outnumber the members of any 
other Christian denomination. 


. The Catholic Church alone has unity of govern- 
ment, faith and worship. 


. In the great Western Schism there were, at times, 
two or even three claimants to the papacy. 


8. The many sinners of the Church argue against 


her being the true Church. 


. Many miracles in the Catholic Church cannot 


be disbelieved if human testimony is ever reli- 
able. 


. There are many differences in language and 
ceremonial in the worship of the Catholic Church. 
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True 
True 
True 
False 
False 
False 
True 
False 
False 
True 
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127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 


False 
True 
True 
True 
False 
False 
True 
False 
True 
True 
False 
False 


139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 


True 
True 
True 
True 
True 
True 
True 
True 
True 
False 
True 
True 
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New Books in Review 


Safeguarding Mental Health. By Raphael C. McCarthy, 
S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. 
xii+297. Price $2.50. 

The author of this book is the rather recently appointed 
president of Marquette University and the author of Train- 
ing the Adolescent. Catholic teachers and parents have 
needed a popular discussion of mental health from the hands 
of a Catholic psychologist. The present volume is not tech- 
nical in language. It deals with the development of the 
powers of social adjustment. In the language of the author 
this means “more than the capacity to establish amicable 
relations with one’s neighbors; it implies the further ability 
to preserve one’s peace of mind and maintain one’s poise in 
the face of disappointments and trials.”” The volume has 
none of the ear marks of a text book. It is written for the 
average reader, one who is not versed in the terminology of 
psychology or psychiatry. Parents and teachers will find 
this book most helpful. Adults, in general, in the study of 
their own personal problems, will find help in Father 
McCarthy’s sane presentation of those factors that go to 
make up successful living. Some of the topics with which 
this book is concerned are: need of mental hygiene, the 
nature of mental diseases, the role played by heredity and 
environment in mental attitudes, the treatment of neuroses 
and how they may be handled in childhood, the adjustment 
of parent and child, the role of the school in mental hygiene, 
defense mechanism, compensation, fear, control of the emo- 
tions and religion. 


The Saints and Social Work. By Mary Elizabeth Walsh. 
Silver Spring, Maryland: The Preservation of the Faith, 
1937. Pp. viiit+199. Price $2.00. 
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Although this volume is a dissertation, written at the 
Catholic University in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, it does not 
read as a thesis. The author uses the lives of modern saints 
as material for investigating methods of Catholic charity. 
We like the approach to this study. We feel it is one that is 
woefully lacking in Catholic professional schools. We would 
like to see a study similar to Dr. Walsh’s in the field of 
education. We recommend this volume to all our readers 
who are working with others. Those of us who are teachers 
will find in it splendid orientation for our work with those 
in the so-called humbler walks of life. Any cursory study of 
the parochial school population will show that our work is 
with the poor. Our conduct should be more thoroughly 
Catholic after reading this book. Supernatural charity should 
play a greater part in our work. 


The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets. By Eugene 
P.Willging. St. Paul, Minnesota: Catholic Library Service, 
1937. Pp. 128. Price $1.25. 


Persons in charge of pamphlet racks and all Catholic 
libraries should have a copy of this index, the purpose of 
which is “to provide as complete a guide as possible to 
American Catholic pamphlets in print on January 1, 1937, 
that is, to those which one can buy from the publisher”. 
Close to 1400 pamphlets are included in the index. The edi- 
tor states that from time to time the work will be brought 
up to date. 


The Holy Trinity. A Theological Treatise for Modern 
Laymen. By Rev. J. P. Arendzen. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1937. Pp. viit+154. Price $1.75. 


We offer the following paragraph, the author’s brief 
preface, as a fitting introduction to this volume: 


In this treatise an attempt has been made to write about the Mys- 
tery of the Blessed Trinity in a non-technical way. It is obviously 
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impossible fo make such a treatise popular in the usual sense of the 
word, but the treatment might be made less forbidding to the laity 
than it often is. It seemed worth trying even to make it devotional in 
the sense of bringing out its beauty and attractiveness, the marvel 
and the grandeur of its truth. The author is keenly conscious of 
the imperfections of his own treatment, and yet hopes that with all 
its shortcomings, it might be a help to some to give more glory to 
the Father, to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 


We believe critical readers will say that the author’s 
objectives have been realized. 


Songs of Sion. Selections from the Book of Psalms. By 
Reverend John J. Laux. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1937. Pp. xviiit+217. Price $1.50. 


The editor of this volume is well known as an educator. 
With a desirable precision he has prepared a text that is 
printed in a form suitable to bring out the character of the 
Hebrew versification and the thoughts of the psalms. The 
psalms are grouped according to their content and repre- 
sent a careful selection from the Psalter. Each psalm is 
introduced with a special introduction, and footnotes are 
given wherever necessary. The author explains his pro- 


cedure in a preface of five pages and gives twenty-five pages 
of introductory content. 


Verses for Tiny Tots. By Berdice Josephine Moran. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. 96. 
Price $1.00. 


We would like to have an opportunity to read these verses 
to very small children. We are inclined to think that the 
volume will be used not only by teachers in the primary 
grades, but by mothers with their children of pre-school 
years. The verses make up a life of Christ, with particular 
stress on the life of the Christ Child. The book is illustrated 
with black and white sketches. 
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Damien the Leper. By John Farrow. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1937. Pp. xx+230. Price $2.50. 


This biography is dedicated to His Excellency, Most Rev. 
John Joseph Cantwell, D.D., archbishop of Los Angeles, and 
carries a Foreword by Hugh Walpole. The author, film 
writer and Hollywood executive, offers the reader one beau- 
tiful spiritual experience after the other. Mr. Farrow had 
unusual qualifications for his work. He knows the South 
Seas and he understands his Religion. He has given a life 
story that one will not easily forget. We predict unusual 
interest in this extraordinary life story. 


Spurs to Conversion. By Rev. Edward M. Betowski. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1937. Pp. xx+356. Price $2.75. 


This volume is published to offer inspiration for apostolic 
action to the Catholic laity. In his introduction, the author 
says that the word “spurs” in the title of the book is used 
mainly “to refer to Catholics, that they may be goaded to 
the development of a deeper apostolic spirit within them- 
selves and stirred to pass on the light of faith to others”. The 
content of the book first appeared as a series of sermons in 
The Acolyte. Introducing each sermon is a short item on 
some aspect of conversion to serve as a spur to reflection. 
The author is professor of Homeletics at St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Yonkers, New York. 


To Heights Serene. By Sister St. Michael Cowan. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1937. Pp. x+91. Price $1.00. 


In her Introduction to these readings the author says that 
their purpose is to offer “sheltered bypaths where those who 
are weary of storms and tempests may escape from the jos- 
tlings of the crowd and eventually attain to heights serene”’. 
The contents of the book are presented under the headings 
of: Silence; Self-Possession; Communing with Nature; Joy; 
Friendship; Memories; Kindness. 
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The Cross and the Beatitudes. By Rt. Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1937. Pp. 112. 
Price $1.00. 


This is a companion volume to the author’s Calvary and 
The Mass which appeared last year. Each chapter correlates 
one of the words from the Cross with one of the Beatitudes, 
and shows how Christ mirrored the lessons He taught. The 
volume should prove an encouraging book to put in the 
hands of college youth. 
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McGowan, Rev. R. A. New Guilds: A Conversation. Social 
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METHODS IN TEACHING CATECHISM 


I believe that our failures in the matter of religious instruction 
are due, in a very great measure, not so much to defective Cate- 
chisms, but to the effective system and method followed in teaching 
Catechism. Let our teachers of religious knowledge teach the 
truths of our Holy Faith, with a thoughtful method. without. 
however, making a fetish of it, for method can be no substitute 
for zeal. 


By Father Lynch, “Methods in Teaching Catechism,” The 
Basilian, March, 1937, p. 56. 





